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Abt.  I. — 1.  Karl  Immermann,    Blatter  der  Erinnerung  an  ihm, 
(Leaves  in  Memory  on  Karl  Immermann.)   Edited  by  Febdi** 
>     NAITD  Freiligrath.     Stuttgart:  Kralbe.     1842. 

2.  Munchkauserij  eine  Gesehickte  in  Arabeshen.  (Miinchliausen,  a 
Tale  in  Arabesque.)  Von  Kabl  Immebmann.  Diisaeldorf : 
Schaub.     1841. 

3.  MerUn,  eine  Mythe  (a  Mythus).  Van  Karl  Ibimermakn.  Dus- 
seldorf:  Schaub.     1832. 

The  recent  death  of  Lnmermann  seems  to  have  raised  him  to 
an  importance  in  Germany  which  he  did  not  enjoy  during  his 
lifetime  ;  and  if  his  productions  were  at  one  period  less  noticed 
than  they  deserved  to  be,  they  are  now,  if  the  htde  book  at  the 
head  of  this  article  is  an  index  of  national  feeling,  likely  to  be 
considerably  overrated.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  poet 
Freiligrath,  a  number  of  enthusiastic  admirers  have  contributed 
each  his  mite  towards  the  immortalization  of  their  favourite  au- 
thor ;  and  scraps  illustrative  of  E^arl  Lnmermann  are  collected 
with  the  care  and  earnestness  which  distii^uish  the  collectors  of 
materials  towards  the  life  of  Gbthe  or  of  Schiller.  One  tells  us 
what  Loamermann  did  at  Weimar;  Freili^th  himself  furnishes 
a  few  letters  which  he  received  from  the  deceased ;  and  two  cri- 
tical gentlemen,  MM.  Kinkel  and  Schucking,  give  us  a  couple  of 
critiques  on  the  ^  Merlin,'  which,  they  inform  us,  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  works  that  ever  was  penned  ;  and  hint  pretty 
broadly,  that  although,  from  the  time  of  its  publication  in  1832, 
it  created  no  great  sensation,  it  ought  by  rignts  to  throw  '  Faust* 
into  the  shade. 

We  fear  our  readers  may  not  aU  of  them  be  suflSidently  en- 
lightened to  know  much  about  Karl  Lnmermann:  this  great 
genius,  who  in  1832  wrote  a  mythical  drama,  comprising  omnes 
res^   et  qwBdam  aha:  a  perfect  system  of  theology,  a  perfect 
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picture  of  the  exact  state  of  modem  man,  a  demolition  of  Hegel ; 
and  all  this  in  244  pages  of  exceedingly  crabbed  verse.  We  will, 
therefore,  shortly  give  the  life  of  the  man,  before  we  enter  upon 
his  works. 

Karl  Immermann  was  bom  at  Magdeburg,  in  the  year  1796. 
He  was  rigidly  broiight  up  by  his  &tner,  one  of  the  old  Pru^ian 
school  of  disciplinarians,  who  required  ihe  utmost  industry  and 
obedience.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  wrote  birthday  poems,  and 
at  sixteen  had  composed  a  drama  called  ^  Prometheus,'  and  a 
romance.  His  dramatic  taste  seems  to  have  received  the  greatest 
impulse  during  his  sojourn  at  the  University  of  Halle,  when  the 
influence  of  Gothe  was  felt  at  the  Weimar  theatre.  He  joined 
the  volunteers  of  his  country,  and  was  present  during  the  whole 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  France  in  181fi.  Beturmng 
to  his  university,  he  engaged  in  a  contest  against  a  tvianny  of  the 
Burschen,  and  a  work  of  ms,  '  On  the  Contentions  of  the  Students 
at  HaUe,'  was  burned  at  the  celebrated  Wartburg'a  fest,  held  on 
the  18th  Oct.  1817.  Af);er  passing  through  sevml  offices  in  the 
state,  he  became,  in  1827,  Landgerichts-rath  ^counsellor  of  the 
provincial  court)  at  Diisseldorf.  Surroimded  oy  several  young 
artists  and  authors,  he  now  entertained  the  notion  of  forming  a 
national  German  theatre;  in  which  notion  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  court.  The  scheme  proved  a  failure,  though  Immermann  was 
unabating  in  his  energy,  and  is  said  to  have  had  the  greatest 
talent  as  a  director.  Every  means  did  he  try  to  ensure  success; 
and  despairing  of  the  efficacy  of  poetry  and  histrionic  talent  alone, 
he  embellished  these  with  briUiant  decorations,  and  even  with 
transparencies  and  ballets;  but  a  year  included  the  whole  period 
of  his  management.  His  works,  most  of  them  dramatic,  are  very 
numerous  ;  as  a  writer,  he  never  seems  to  have  known  the  sensa- 
tion of  fatigue;  and  the  humorous  romance  of  *  Miinchhausen/ 
which  he  wrote  not  long  before  his  death,  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  them  all. 

It  is  this  romance  of  ^  Miinchhausen,'  as  being  the  latest  of  Im- 
mermann's  productions,  and  as  being,  with  all  its  imperfections,  a 
work  evincing  extraordinary  talent,  that  we  propose  chiefly  to  no- 
tice in  the  present  article:  first  slightly  toucning  on  the  ^matic 
mythus  of  '  Merlin,'  simply  because  the  author's  admirers  place  it 
at  the  summit  of  his  productions,  and  boldly  call  upon  aU  to  look 
and  marvel.  For  our  own  parts  we  are  courageous  enough  to  own 
that  we  do  not  see  much  as  a  work  of  art  m  *  Merlin,'  though 
we  shall  doubtless  draw  upon  ourselves  the  aversion  and  contempt 
of  MM.  Kinkel  and  Schucking  by  the  assertion.  The  former 
of  these  gentlemen  is  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  a  something 
in  the  mythus  which  prevents  it  being  exceedingly  popular,  ana 


that  18,  the  quantity  of  kaming  which  it  requiies  the  reader  to 
poeseas  respecting  the  early  hereaes  in  the  first  and  second  centu- 
ries. M.  Ainkd  is  kind  enongh  to  point  out  that  gnosticism  lies 
at  its  foundation,  and  then  proceeds  to  show  what  gnosticism  is, 
with  all  the  air  of  one  who  is  opening  a  way  to  a  treasure  hitherto 
inaccessible  \  apparently  forgetting  that  there  is  an  article  on 
*  Gnoos'  in  eren  that  not  very  scarce  work,  the  '  GonVersationff- 
Lexioon,'  which  giyes  much  fuller  information  on  the  subject. 
The  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  a  smattering  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  old  heretics,  though  yery  edifying  in  its  way,  will,  after  all, 
contribute  but  Htde  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  r^er  of  *  Merlin,' 
who  may  think  he  has  perused  a  vety  indifferent  poem,  even 
though  me  gnosticism  be  unquestionable  enough  to  please  the 
manes  of  Simon  Magus  himself.  The  story  di  the  mythtis  is  a 
tremendous  one :  too  tremendous  to  suit  the  ordinary  class  of 
readers.  Satan  is  the  Demiurges  or  creator  of  the  tmiyerse 
(hearein  consists  the  ^osticism),  and  is  indignant  that  the 
Dei^  should  inyade  his  territory  by  sliding  the  Messiah  upoaai 
the  earth.  He  therefore  yiolates  a  Christian  yirgin^  and  the  birth 
of  Merlin,  whom  he  designs  as  a  sort  of  Antidinst,  is  the  results 
Merlin  is  piously  brought  up:  disappointing  the  expectations 
of  his  &ther,  be  becomes  a  zealous  champion  of  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  and  causing  the  heayens  to  open  before  the  eyes  of  tha 
astonished  Satan,  shows  to  him,  that  though  he  made  the  world, 
be  was  but  the  instrument  of  a  higher  power.  He  leads  King 
Arthur  and  all  the  knights  of  his  round  table  in  quest  of  the 
^  Sanfreal'  or  real  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  caught  in  a  cup  by 
Jo&efk  of  Arimathea,  and  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  old 
British  romance.  Butseduced  by  his  loye  for Niniana,  apetulant 
fidr  one,  and  the  best  drawn  character  in  the  mythus,  he  allows 
himself  to  while  away  the  time  with  her,  while  ms  noble  friends 
perish  in  the  desert  forwant  of  his  assistance.  He  tells  Niniana 
a  powerful  word  by  which  she  will  be  enabled  to  fetter  him,  and 
as  she  inrprudently  utters  it,  be  loses  his  senses,  and  fimdes  that 
he  is  a  dose  prisoner.  Satan  restores  to  him  the  use  of  his  reason, 
and  besets  him  with  strong  temptations,  but  Merlin  remains  iaithr 
ful  to  God,  and  dies  with  the  words  on  his  lipe :  *'  Hallowed 
be  thy  name." 

That  the  outline  of  this  mythus  is  yast ,  that  eyen  in  its  structure 
there  is  something  grand  and  Titanic,  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  we 
cannot  commend  a  work  where  the  merest  hints  are  giyen  by  the 
Doet,  and  all  the  substance  is  left  to  be  filled  up  by  the  readers. 
MM.  Kinkel  and  Schuckmg  are  inde&tigable  in  pointing  to  eyery 
little  character  who  speaks  some  half  doasen  Hues,  and  in  explain- 
ing what  a  complete  representatiye  of  some  dass,  or  impersonation 
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of  some  thought,  is  there.  These  well  meaning  gentlemen  do  not 
see  that  they  are  only  setting  forth  more  plainly  how  the  poet  has 
failed  in  expressing  his  own  idea,  since  there  is  just  the  same  rela- 
tion between  Immermann's  '  Merlin'  and  their  explanation,  as 
between  Lord  Burleigh's  nod,  and  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Puff. 
In  our  opinion  poetry  should  be  something  more  than  a  series  of 
hints,  and  as  for  any  great  effect  which  this  work  is  to  produce  on 
German  philosophy,  we  think  that  MM.  Goschel,  Marheineke, 
Michelet,  and  Bfotho,  may  contemplate  the  death  of  Klingsor — 
Merlin's  rival,  who  we  are  told  represents  Hegel — ^without  being 
ifearftd  of  any  very  serious  consequences  to  the  fame  of  their  great 
preceptor.  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  Im- 
mermann,  who  was  rather  an  imitative  than  a  creative  poet,  thought 
that  *  Faust'  having  proved  a  most  successftil  work,  he  might  write 
a  *  Faust'  too :  in  which  attempt  he  failed,  however  his  commentators 
may  labour  to  expound  his  crudities.  Theodor  Mundt  says, 
speaking  of  the  ^  Merlin,'  that  Immermann's  coy  nature  showed 
itself  too  hard  for  the  speculative  mythus,  and  fully  subscribing  to 
this  opinion,  we  jmss  on  to  the  work,  the  name  of  which  forms  the 
second  head  to  this  article. 

The  romance  of  '  Munchhausen'  being,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a 
history  in  Arabesque,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  seize  its  contents 
with  a  single  grasp.  It  is  a  crammed  book.  The  author  designed 
it  to  hold  every  thing;  to  pack  into  it  his  humour,  his  sentiment, 
his  religion,  his  morafc,  and  likewise  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  the 
sharpest  satire.   It  was  to  be  a  treasury  of  Lnmermannism ;  to  re- 

J>resent  his  loves  and  his  hatreds;  to  go  into  the  world  as  a  con- 
ession  of  faith,  half-laughing  and  half-crjdng;  the  laugh  being 
bitter,  and  the  tears  seemmg  ironical;  so  tlutt  it  is  somcTmat  diffi- 
cult to  divide  the  jest  from  the  earnest.  It  is  no  trivial  work  to 
read  this  Munchhausen.  We  have  humoristic  extravagances, 
which,  at  the  first  glance,  seem  to  be  bubbling  li^  fireshly  from  the 
author's  fancy;  but  which  we  soon  discover  to  be  pumped  up  out 
x)f  his  brain,  with  alabour  which  excites  our  compassion,  while  the 
draught  grows  flatter  and  flatter  as  the  toil  proceeds.  We  have  a 
love  story  written  in  glowing  characters,  with  an  intensity  of  passion 
which  startles  us  in  tnis  age  of  cool  prfipriety ;  but  the  glow  conti- 
nues so  steadily,  that  after  first  excitmg  us,  it  luQs  us  to  a  state  of 
indolence,  like  the  sun  in  a  sultry  climate.  We  have  pictures  of 
country  life  drawn  with  a  vigorous  hand;  the  author  boldly  tears 
us  from  the  world  of  civilization,  with  its  polish,  its  effeminacy, 
and  its  enlightenment,  and  he  j^laces  us  in  a  bracing  atmosphere, 
in  the  face  of  a  sturdy  generation  of  men  who  rejoice  in  their 
strength  and  their  prejudices.  We  are  invigorated  at  the  sight ;  it 
comes  upon  us  like  the  snuff  of  country  air,  to  one  who  is  chained 
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down  to  his  desk  in  the  dty  for  the  half-year  together;*  but  Im* 
mermann  will  hold  us  to  it  so  long,  that  we  begin  to  *'  hate  ffreen 
fields  and  all  who  babble  of  them/'  and  to  ^,  with  the  laidy  in 
Pope's  Essay,  ^  Oh  odious,  odious  trees?  The  medley  contains 
in^edients  of  every  degree  of  merit:  there  are  figures  highly 
finished,  bold,  original,  concrete;  in  a  word,  stamped  with  the 
hand  of  a  master;  and  there  is  the  merest  balderdash  that  ever 
witling  contrived,  in  the  fond  hope  that  he  might  raise  a  laueh. 
There  are  touches  of  fantastic  humour  that  shake  the  sides  of  Sie 
reader;  and  there  is  a  species  of  drollery  through  which  he  will 
slowly  and  sorrowfully  work  his  way,  wondering  when  it  will  close. 
It  is  a  strange  jumble  this  ^  Miinchiiausen'  of  Immermann ! 

But  there  is  one  ^reat  defect  in  the  book,  which  peeps  out 
throughout  all  its  variations,  and  which  in  fact  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  its  blemishes:  a  defect  which,  if  it  is  for  a  while  concealed^ 
soon  displays  itself  with  redoubled  vigour.  This  defect  is  that 
want  of  originality  with  which  the  author  has  been  charged  by 
the  critics  of  his  own  country,  and  to  which  we  may  almost  say  he 
pleads  guilty,  in  the  course  of  this  very  romance,  m  the  person  of 
^aron  Miinchhausen  he  has  chosen  a  fantastical  subject,  with 
which  an  original  genius  might  disport  itself  without  efiort,  which 
would  afford  opjiortunities  for  a  thousand  little  tricks  and  devices, 
all  played  off  witb  ease,  and  which,  imposing  no  restraint,  has  left 
fuH  room  for  the  vagaries  of  a  petulant  wit — ^and  how  has  he 
treated  it?  He  has  availed  himself  of  theUcence,  but  he  cannot 
enjoy  it  with  ease :  he  makes  his  way  laboriously  from  one  irregu- 
larity to  another.  He  affects  to  treat  his  reader  with  levity,  but 
it  is  a  hard-headed,  circumspect  levity;  and  his  strange  movements 
are  rather  like  those  of  some  heavy  eccentric  old  gentleman,  than 
those  of  a  buoyant  and  hilarious  jrouth.  What  was  playfulness  in 
Sterne,  would  be  no  playfulness  in  one  who  was  steadily  resolved 
to  tread  in  his  footsteps.  A  page  of  marbled  paper  in  the  middle 
of  a  modem  novel  would  be  but  a  dull  device,  and  would  argue 
no  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  author;  and  when  Herr  Immer- 
mann begins  his  book  with  the  eleventh  chapter,  and  comes  to  the 
first  some  himdred  pages  on,  we  feel  that  he  has  only  worked  out 
a  Shandyism.  When  viq  Baron  Miinchhausen  astounds  his  hearers, 
by  runmng  one  story  into  another,  we  seem  to  be  still  listening  to 
the  life  and  opinions  of  the  great  Tristram;  and  when  he  de- 
scribes his  life  among  the  goats  of  Moimt  Helicon,  thoughts  of  one 
Gulliver  and  his  Houyimhmns  rise  before  us.  Immermann  is  no 
dishonest  plagiarist:  we  find,  in  the  course  of  his  ^  Miinchhausen/ 
that  every  author  is  named,  to  whom  we  could  trace  a  resemblance 
in  the  particular  parts,  as  if  to  show  his  readers  of  what  stores  he 
was  possessed  when  he  began  to  write.  By  the  same  evidence,  he 
was  not  an  unconscious  plagiarist,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  his  fault. 
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The  moBt  oxigmaJ/genhu  cannot  help  steaying  ixtto  the  paths  in  which 
fome  &vourite  author  has  aheadj  trodden;  but  in  Immermaian 
we  can  see  that  he  kborioualy  esaBrjed  to  follow.  Even  where  we 
cannot  detect  %  predecessor,  we  can  perceive  that  nothing  was  done 
withont  toil;  and  in  those  places  where  the  author  affects  to  sport 
with  the  lightest  recklessness,  we  feel  that  he  is  most  seriously 
plodding. 

'  Munchhausen/  though  from  the  variety  of  its  contents  it 
might  be  separated  into  fifty  divinons,  may  readily  be  considered 
as  containing  two.  One  of  these  is  a  humoristic  novel,  of  which 
Miinchhausen,  grandson  of  the  great  liar,  is  the  hero,  and  which 
abounds  in  strange  narratives,  fiuitastical  incidents,  and  literary 
satire  :  while' the  other  exhibits  the  life  of  the  peasants  in 
Westphalia.  These  two  parts  of  the  tale  are  not  formally  sepa* 
rated,  but,  nevertheless,  tney  are  so  distinct,  not  only  in  subject^ 
but  also  in  tone  and  treatment,  that  the  work  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  two  novels,  imited  under  one  common  title,  and,  as  was 
said  of  a  certain  English  history  of  German  literature,  rather  con- 
nected by  the  thread  of  the  bookbinder,  than  by  a  lixik  sprii^ing 
from  their  nature.  It  is  in  the  Miinchhausen  portion  of  the 
book  that  all  the  Shandyisms  appear;  and  this  portion,  though 
it  is  enlivened  with  pictures  and  adventures  of  great  humour,  is 
certainly  the  weakest  of  the  two,  and  often  runs  into  mere  dull 
absurdity.  The  Westphalian  part,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only 
objectionable  from  its  tediousness,  since,  on  the  whole,  it  is  intrin- 
sically good;  and  the  author,  if  here,  as  in  the  other  part,  he  is 
seen  fagging  hard,  has  at  any  rate  solid  material  to  work  upon. 
Obvious  labour  does  not  appear  so  strange,  when  we  find  it  em- 
ployed in  a  sturdy  portraiture  of  real  life,  as  when  we  find  it  aping 
the  tricks  of  spontaneous  fancy. 

The  scene  of  the  Miinchhausen  part  is  the  old  tumble-down 
castle  of  Schnick-Schnack-Schnurr,  the  property  of  an  old  baron, 
who  hopes  for  the  return  of  the  times  that  ezi9ted  before  the 
French  mvasion,  and  his  cons^uent  elevation  to  the  honourable 
post  of  privy  councillor  to  a  Prince,  whose  dominion,  alas !  has 
Deen  destroyed  by  the  latest  partition  of  Germany.  This  wish  is 
with  him  a  sort  of  lunacy  ;  and  he  has  with  him  a  daughter,  an 
eld  young  lady,  who  believes  herself  bom  for  the  same  Fnnce,  and 
who,  likewise  mad  upon  this  point,  e^mects  fix)m  year's  end  to 
year's  end  the  appearance  of  her  noble  lover.  It  is  a  melancholy 
place,  the  old  castle: — ^the  flag-stones  that  lead  to  it  have  been 
pulled  up  ;  the  rails  have  been  taken  down  to  relieve  the  neces- 
dties  of  the  fiunily  ;  a  stone  shepherd  in  the  garden  stands  with 
hands  and  mouth  formed  for  plajring  on  the  flute,  but  the  flute 
is  lost ;  a  stone  dolphin  turns  up  its  nose  mournfully  in  a  dry 
basin:— ^together  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  dilapidated  state,  of  the 
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TOOud  poTerty  of  an  old  (xennan  baron,  Biill  adhering  to  the 
French  fimhion  of  the  last  oentuiy.  The  old  baron  cannot  for 
ever  amuse  himself  -with  hopes — ^what  ishe  to  do  with  himself  ? 
— as  a  last  resource  he  takes  to  reading.  A  few  dull  books  are  in 
his  library,  but  these  will  not  satisfy  him  ;  so  he  belongs  to  a 
reading  society,  and  becomes  a  student  of  journals. 

'^  This  amusement  was  quite  to  the  old  baron's  taste.  ^  At  last,'  cried 
he,  joyously,  when  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  extent  of 
the  newly-difloovered  treasures, — ^  at  last  there  is  somethmg  in  print, 
which  instructs  without  fatiguing.'  And  indeed  his  mind  was  wonder- 
folly  enriched  by  the  reading  of  journals.  K  one  sheet  gave  him  a  short 
notice  of  the  great  pcuson-tree  in  India,  which  infects  the  atmosphere 
for  a  diousand  paces  round;  the  next  told  him  how  to  keep  potatoes 
firom  the  frost  during  the  winter.  In  one  minute  he  read  of  Frederic 
the  Great ;  in  the  next  of  the  water-cure  of  Grtf enberg,  at  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  stop  long,  as  he  went  on  at  once  to  an  account  of  the 
new  discoyeries  in  the  moon.  One  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  in  Eu- 
rope ;  then  again,  as  if  transported  by  the  mantle  of  Faustus,  under  the 
psJm-trees ;  sometimes  he  had  a  historical  Redeemer,  sometimes  a  my- 
thical one,  sometimes  none  at  all.  In  the  forenoon  he  attacked  tne 
ministers  with  the  extreme  gauche;  m  the  afternoon  he  leaned  towards 
absolutism ;  in  die  evening  he  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn ;  and 
at  night  he  went  to  bed,  as  ajuste^miUeUy  to  dream  of  tne  juggler  Jan- 
ehen,  of  Amsterdam«'' 

But  even  these  varied  enjoyments  wear  out  after  a  while,  and 
it  is  a  real  delight  to  the  old  baron,  when  a  neighbouring  school- 
master, who  has  become  insane,  and  who  has  in  consequence  lost 
his  school,  comes  to  the  castle,  and  boldly  asks  the  owner  to  receive 
him  as  an  inhabitant.  The  origin  of  the  pedagogue's  madness  will 
be  particularly  diverting  to  those  who  are  fiimiliar  with  the  aspect 
of  a  German  philosophical  grammar. 

"  The  schoolmaster,  AgesOaus,  who  had  formerly  been  called  Agesel^ 
had  filled  the  office  of  instructing  the  youth  of  a  neighbouring  village  in 
reading  and  writing.  He  dwelt  in  a  mud  cottage,  the  only  apartments 
in  which  were  his  schoolroom  and  his  bedroom ;  and  he  nad  thirty 
gulden  a  year  pension,  besides  the  schooling-money,  which  was  twelve 
krensEer  for  a  lx)y,  and  rix  for  a  girl ;  a  grassplot  fbr  a  cow,  and  the 
right  of  driving  two  geese  into  a  commou.  He  performed  his  duties 
without  blame ;  taught  the  children  to  spell  according  to  the  old 
frshion,  that  had  been  in  us6  in  the  village  for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  :  (r-«,  Ge^  «-if-n-c^  sundy  h'e'i-4y  heit^  Gesundheii  (health),  &c; 
and  advanced  the  cleverest  so  hr^  that  ihey  were  frequently  able  to  read 
print  widiout  any  extraordinary  effort  As  fbr  writing,  there  w^e  some 
that  left  his  hands  cupable  of  forming  their  own  name,  that  is,  if  they 
were  not  hurried,  but  had  proper  time  given  them. 

«  Under  this  system,  our  schoolmaster  had  attained  the  age  of  6£tj 
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years.  Then  it  happened  that  the  general  advance  of  the  age  called 
forth  in  the  land  a  new  method  of  instruction,  which  was  d^tined  to 
reform  even  the  village  schoolmasters.  His  superiors  sent  him  an  acci- 
dence of  the  German  language— one  of  those  which  profess  to  base  the 
science  of  A,  B,  C  on  deep  and  philosophical  principles — and  at  the  same 
time  directed  him  to  rationalize  his  hitherto  crude  empirism :  first  to 
instruct  himself  from  the  book,  and  then  to  begin  the  new  method  of 
teaching  youth. 

"  The  schoolmaster  read  the  book  through,  and  he  read  it  through 
again,  and  he  read  it  backwards,  and  he  read  it  from  the  middle,  and  he 
did  not  know  what  he  had  read.  For  it  treated  of  StimndatOeny  and 
Mitlauten,  of  Auf-,  In-,  and  Umlauten  ;*  he  was,  above  all  things,  to 
learn  to  deaden  (tUrben)  and  to  sharpen  (verdiinnen)  the  sounds  ;  to 
produce  them  by  aspiration,  hissin£^,  pressing,  gurgling,  and  talking 
through  the  nose;  he  learned  that  the  language  had  roots  and  by-roots; 
and  lastly,  he  learned  that  /was  the  pure  orieinal  sound,  and  tnat  this 
was  produced  by  a  strong  pressure  of  the  Adam's  apple  against  the 
palate. 

"He  prayed  to  God  to  enlighten  him  in  this  darkness,  but  the 
heavens  seemed  of  brass,  and  his  prayer  bounded  back.  He  sat  down 
before  the  book,  with  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  that  he  mieht  see  more 
clearly,  although  by  daylight  he  could  do  very  well  without  glasses. 
Alas  f  to  his  armed  eyes,  the  frightful  enigmas  of  aspirated  sounds,  and 
hissing  sounds,  and  pressing  sounds,  and  nasal  sounds,  and  throat  sounds, 
were  but  the  more  conspicuous !  He  put  the  book  away,  he  fed  his 
geese,  and  he  gave  a  boy,  who  came  to  tell  him  that  his  father  would 
not  pay  the  school-money,  two  good  boxes  on  the  ear,  that  he  might 
by  practice  gain  some  solution  of.  the  theory.  All  in  vain  !  He  ate  a 
sausage  to  fortify  the  outer  man.  All  to  no  purpose  I  He  emptied  a 
whole  mustard-pot,  because  he  had  heard  that  this  condiment  sharpened 
the  intellect.     Fruitiess  effort ! 

"  At  night,  when  he  went  to  sleep,  he  laid  the  book  under  his  pillow; 
but  alas !  on  the  following  morning,  he  found  that  neither  roots  nor  by- 
roots  had  penetrated  his  head.  Willingly  would  he  have  swallowed  tne 
book,  as  St.  John  swallowed  that  brought  by  the  angel,  at  the  risk  of 
the  severest  bodily  pain,  could  he  by  tnat  method  have  made  himself 
master  of  its  contents ;  but  after  what  he  had  already  experienced,  what 
hope  had  he  of  the  result  of  so  bold  an  attempt  ? 

'^  The  school  was  at  a  stand-still ;  the  children  caught  cockchafers, 
or  drove  the  ducks  into  the  pond.  The  old  people  shook  their  heads, 
and  said^  ^  All  is  not  ri^ht  with  the  schoolmaster.'  One  day,  after  he 
had  again  worn  himselfout  in  desperate  endeavours  to  find  the  meaning 

*  As  the  above  words  are  the  veiy  words  which  are  used  hy  the  grammatical 
purists  of  Germany,  a  translation  of  them  would  destroy  the  humour.  Stimm- 
Tauten  and  Midauten,  are  consonants  and  vowels,  UnJauten  the  modified  d6Uy  and 
Inlavi,  a  vowel  considered  as  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  The  reader,  if  he  wish  to 
regale  himself  with  this  language,  is  referred  to  Hejse^s  Lehrbuch  der  Veutachm 
Sprache, 
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of  the  ^  deadening'  and  the  ^  aharpening/  he  cried  out,  '  If  I  could  but 
lay.  hold  of  one  sinele  point  in  this  beastly  book,  perhaps  the  rest 
would  come  of  itself.  He  therefore  resolved,  first  to  produce  the  pure 
primitiYe  sound  /according  to  the  direction  of  the  book. 

^'  He  sat  himself  down  on  his  grassplot  by  the  cow,  which  was  lowing 
empirically,  careless  about  the  rational  production  of  sounds  ;  he  stuck 
his  arms  in  his  side,  he  pressed  the  Adam*s  apple  smartly  against  the 
ralate,  and  littered  such  sounds  as  could  be  produced  in  thu  fashion. 
They  were  strange  sounds,  indeed  so  strange  that  the  cow  looked  up 
firom  the  grass,  and  eyed  her  master  with  compassion.  A  number  of 
peasants  were  attracted  by  the  sound ;  they  stood  wondenng  and  curious 
around  the  schoolmaster.  '  Neighbours,'  cried  he,  resting  a  moment 
from  his  exertions,  'just  observe  v^ether  this  is  the  pure  primitive  I.' 
He  then  repeated  tJbe  process.  'God  help  us,'  cried  the  peasants, 
retiring  home,  '  the  schoolmaster  is  cracked,  he  squeaks  like  a  pig.'  " 

The  endeavour  to  learn  has  turned  the  poor  schoolmaster's  brain. 
He  sighs  for  a  land  where  learning  was  unknown,  and  where  the 
subtleties  of  modem  grammar  never  entered;  he  sighs  for  ancient 
Sparta;  and  converting  his  name  '  Agesel'  into  '  Affesikus,'  he 
fiuicies  himself  a  descendant  of  the  LacedsBmonian  King.  The 
goodnatured  Baron  Schnurr,  partly  out  of  compassion,  and  partly 
to  have  a  companion  besides  his  wearisome  sentimental  daughter, 
allows  the  pedagogue  to  live  in  a  little  summer-house  in  the  garden. 
There  he  dwelb  m  an  imaginary  Sparta:  wearing  no  garment  but 
a  cloak;  calling  the  hillock  upon  wnich  the  summer-house  stands 
Mount  Taygetus,  and  a  streamlet  in  the  vicinity,  the  river  Eurotas ; 
and  appeasing  his  appetite  with  a  home-made  imitation  of  the  an- 
tique black  broth.  Tne  monotony  of  the  castle  is  for  a  while  inter- 
rupted. The  baron  can  discuss  with  the  schoolmaster  whether 
Brutus  was  right  in  killing  Caesar,  and  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Frederick  the  Gre&t  and  Napoleon  had  been  contempo- 
raries. But  the  subjects  are  soon  exnausted,  the  three  inhabit- 
ants of  the  castle  become  as  weary  as  the  two  were  before  the 
arrival  of  the  third,  and  the  demon  of  enntd  reigns  once  more  in 
Schnick-Schnack-Schnurr.  A  new  visiter  is  required  to  break 
the  spell,  and  this  visiter  is  the  Baron  Munehhausen. 

Thifl  descendant  of  the  ^eat  professor  of  marvels  has  so  &r  a 
&mily  likeness  to  his  grandfather,  that  he  indulges  in  the  narra- 
tion of  improbable  incidents;  but  he  differs  from  him,  inasmuch 
as  almost  all  his  legends  have  a  definite  purpose,  and  satirize  some 
feature  of  the  day.  The  state  of  the  Grerman  stage,  the  vagaries 
of  Puckler  Musxau,  the  dreams  of  Justin  Kemer  at  WeinSberg, 
the  modem  philosophy  of  Grermany,  the  rage  for  projects  and 
fihares  :  all  tnese,  and  more  than  these,  receive  severe  sarcasm 
throi^h  the  medium  of  Munehhausen.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
m  cTOCt  on  his  hearers  almost  magical.  He  entraps  them  into 
listening  to  one  story,  then  runs  that  into  another — ^and  another — 
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and  another, — so  that  their  brains  are  completely  bewildered,  and 
they  follow  him  like  an  iffnis  faimu.  Some  of  the  narratives  axe 
excellent,  and  some  remarkable  for  their  poverty ;  while  of  some 
perhaps  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  for  a  foreigner  to  judge,  for  a 
want  of  femiliarity  with  the  more  trivial  oDJects  of  the  satire. 
The  most  amusing  of  them  is  his  own  life,  in  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  j)erceive  that  he  has  in  a  great  measure  followed  Swift* 
Accordmg  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  his  &ther  and  mother 
had  a  violent  quarrel  in  his  in&ncy,  which  ended  in  the  former 
leaving  his  Borne,  and  setdng  on  for  Thessaly  with  the  baby 
Miinchhauseninhis  coat-Docket.  The  child  is  miserably  uncom- 
fortable in  his  position;  ne  is  annoyed  at  the  presence  of  certain 
eatables,  which  the  same  pocket  contains;  he  sighs  for  fresh  air; 
and  above  all,  he  is  annoyed  at  a  habit  in  which  his  &ther  is 
wont  to  indu]jge,  namely,  tnat  of  jumping  about  when  he  is  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight,  which  has  the  efiect  of  bumping  the  young 
gentleman  against  the  calves  of  the  paternal  legs.  He  creeps  out, 
and  a  vulture  carries  him  off.  An  Englishman  shoots  the 
vulture,  but  leaves  the  child  to  starve,  observing,  in  answer  to  a 
request  to  take  him  with  him:  **  You  would  deprive  me  of  my 
comfort."  Dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Janizary,  with  a  little 
turban,  and  a  little  tin  sword,  for  such  was  the  &ncy  of  his 
&ther,  who  had  expectations  from  the  Turks,  he  finds  himself 
alone  iii  a  desert  place.  He  tastes  of  a  spring — ^when  lo !  it  is  the 
Hippocrene — ^the  eminence  on  which  he  stands  being  Mount  Heli« 
con.  Instantly  he  is  seized  with  a  fitof  poetic  inspiration;  he  flings 
off  his  clothes,  that  he  may  rejoice  in  classic  nakedness;  and  he 
ejaculates  fragments  of  verses  in  all  sorts  of  metres,  these  ebulli- 
tions being  doubtless  intended  to  satirize  Count  Platen,  weli 
known  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  regarded  the  forms  of 
poetry,  and  his  successful  treatment  of  a  variety  of  measures. 
Some  benevolent  goats  of  Mount  Helicon  find  nim  exhausted, 
takinff  him  for  some  miserable  creature  which  has  lost  its  skin, 
and  by  these  lie  is  adopted.  Now  we  are  introduced  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  goats,  who  are  made  rational  crea- 
tures, and  whose  language  the  child  understands.  By  their 
general  wisdom  and  benevolence  they  remind  us  of  the  Houyhn* 
hmns,  and  by  their  occasional  weaknesses  of  the  Laputans.  The 
females  have  a  project  for  relieving  sick  vermin,  and  the  males  for 
extending  intellectual  culture  to  inferior  creatures,  both  of  which 
projects  turn  out  manifest  failures.  Gradually  Miinchhausen  becomes 
more  and  more  of  a  goat,  having  at  last  contracted  the  habit  of  ru- 
minatmg ;  and  he  would  lose  his  numanitp'altogether,  did  not  an  old 
Dutch  traveller  find  him,  and  take  him  nome  as  a  curiosity.  The 
Batavian  had  joumeved  to  Greece  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and 
Mount  Helicon  was  the  term  of  his  pilgrimage.    Let  us  look  at  him: 
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^  ^Mjnbeer^*  said  hu  semmt,  '  we  ax«  at  the  end  of  oar  journey; 
and,  to^maaxm,  we  shall  return  to  our  beautiful  Welgdegen.' 

*<  ^  Thank  God>'  said  the  Dutohman,  who  fUt  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  thouriit  of  his  country-house.  *  When  we  set  home  I  will  build  a 
emnmer-house,  and  call  it : '  Yreugde  en  East*  (Joy  and  repose).  And  I 
will  not  again  leare  my  place  of  rest,  no, — not  if  my  dropsy  ^ould  in- 
crease^ so  as  to  threaten  all  the  dikes  of  Zealand.  I  know  nothing 
more  uncouth,  than  these  Greek  places,  where  one  tiresome  mountain 
oomes  after  another :  then  there  is  no  -view  of  canals  and  meadows,  and 
the  sW  will  not  get  rid  of  that  unnatural  blue.' 

^  *  We  cannot  have  the  old  Netherlands  everywhere,'  said  the  ser- 
Ta&t,  stopping  a  day  pipe.     *  There  must  be  such  useless  places.' 

**  *  When  I  look  at  my  conntiy  house,  Welffdegen,'  continued  Myn- 
heer van  Street  who  bec«ne  more  taDcatiTe,  tiiougfa  his  hce  remained 
as  dismal  as  before,  *  what  a  difierent  place  is  thati  Close  by  stands 
Mynheer  Jonghe's  ^Schoone  2Seht^'  and  on  the  other  side  Mynheer  van 
Toll's  ^nmwe  Elizabeth,'*  and  there  stands  Welgelegen  in  the  midst.  I 
will  not  speak  of  my  own  beauties  and  comforts,  of  my  courtyard  with 
many-coloured  stones,  of  my  house  of  shells,  of  my  aviary,  of  my  gold 
pheasants,  and  of  my  hotbed  of  hyacinths; — ^butonly  think,  Zebulon,  of 
the  beautiful  prospect  of  the  canal,  along  which  the  six  brown  boats 
are  towed  every  day;  of  the  meadow  bdiind  it,  extending  further  than 
the  eye  can  reach,  and  in  whidi  there  is  not  a  single  devation  so  high 
as  a  molehill ;— -and  then  the  twelve  windmills  all  at  work !  And  we 
do  not  see  that  everyday, — ^no;  ever^  other  day  it  snows  or  is  foggy,  so 
ihat  the  d^nivation  heightens  the  enjoyment  <n  being  able  to  see.  The 
Ay  too,  even  in  fine  weather,  is  always  modest  and  gray.  How  do 
yoQ  feel,  Z^nilon,  when  you  think  of  all  this.' 

**  'Honibly,'  exclaimed  Zebulon,  dashing  his  pipe  to  pieces  on  the 
ground;  *  may  the  devil  take  these  cursed  Greek  deserts.'^ 

A  capital  fellow  this  Mynheer  van  Streef— -this  comfortable 
Dutchman,  with  his  love  of  flat  coimtry,  and  navi^ble  canals ! 
He  IB  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Immennann's  book,  and  we 
fihall  not  yet  let  him  go,  but  follow  him  home  to  the  seat  of  his 
enjoyments:  first  recording  that  he  has  a  tempoiaiy  inspiration, 
Scorn  making  his  tea  with  tlie  waters  of  the  Hippociene.  To 
Holland  he  goes,  taking  with  him  his  man-goat — ^for  Miinch- 
hansen  is  already  coYered  with  hair,  and  more  than  half  abeast— - 
and  thus  he  q>ends  his  peaceful  days. 

**  In  the  morning,  at  eight  o'clock.  Mynheer  van  Streef  regulariy 
came  into  his  summer-house.  He  wore  his  roring-dress  of  green 
camblet,  and  a  red  portfolio  under  the  arm.  Tlie  first  maidsm^ant 
followed  him  with  his  pipe  and  his  tea-things,  for  at  home  he  was  only 
waited  on  by  females ;  Zebulon,  who  had  merely  been  exalted  to  the  post 
of  valet  dunng  the  journey,  having  resumed  his  post  of  house  or  garden 
servant  at  Welgelegen.    Mynheer  van  Streef  drank  his  tea,  not  qinckly 

•  The  names  ol  the  three  villages  sigmfr,  'BeaatiAil  prospect^'  ^Lady  Slisa- 
beth,*aDd*WeU8ltuatecL' 
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as  on  the  Helicon,  but,  as  Zebulon  said,  a  cup  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  : 
during  which  repast,  he  slowly  puffed  the  smoke  from  his  lighted  pipe^ 
and,  at  measured  periods,  gazed  alternately  at  the  canal,  and  at  us,  in 
his  menagerie.  At  this  time  he  did  nothing  else,  for  he  was  of  opinion 
that  every  occupation  should  be  pursued  by  itself.  After  break&st  he 
commenced  the  second,  which  consisted  m  reading  the  text  of  his 
Kansbillets  (which  he  kept  in  the  portfolio),  one  after  another,  although 
such  documents  are  pretty  nearly  alike.  On  the  days  when  interest 
fell  due,  there  was  me  additional  labour  of  cutting  off  the  coupons. 
These  toils  generally  lasted  till  twelve  o'clock,  when  a  servant  appeared 
from  the  house,  *  Sdioone  Zicht,'  and  another  from  the  '  Vrouwe  Eliza- 
beth,' with  friendly  greetings  from  Mynheer  de  Jonghe  and  Mynheer 
van  Toll,  and  the  Questions  horn  their  masters:  *  How  has  Mjmheer 
van  Streef  slept,  and  how  is  he?'  After  a  long  deliberation,  Mynheer 
yan  Streef  answered  every  day  in  tiie  same  words  :  that  he  had  had  a 
pretty  good  night,  and  tiuit  his  health,  thank  God,  was  tolerable. 
When  tiiese  messengers  had  been  despatched,  the  bell  was  rung  for 
Zebulon,  who  wassent'to  the  *  Schoone  Zicht'  and  the  'Vrouwe  Eliza- 
betii,'  with  a  courteous  greeting  horn.  Mynheer  van  Streef  to  Mynheer 
de  Jonghe  and  Mynheer  van  ToU,  and  the  question  on  his  si^,  how 
both  these  ^ntiemen  had  slept,  and  how  they  were. 

"  After  tiiese  exertions,  recourse  was  again  had  to  tea  and  smoking, 
to  restore  exhausted  powers,  and  the  message  brought  by  Zebulon  was 
received.  Mynheer  van  Streef  then  went  into  his  house,  came  back 
dressed  into  his  yard,  placed  himself  before  the  aviary  and  every  parti- 
tion of  the  menagerie  in  succession,  gaeed  at  the  mhabitants  o[  the 
aviary,  and  then  at  every  one  of  us  :  and  at  all  of  these  stations 
shook  his  head,  and  said,  as  often  as  he  shook  it,  '  Senseless  animals.* 
This  he  did  every  day,  even  if  it  rained,  for  then  Zebulon  held  an 
umbrella  over  his  nead,  while  he  made  his  contemptuous  reflections. 

"  Having  finished  his  addresses  to  the  aviaiy  and  the  menagerie,  he 
returned  again  to  his  house,  and  dined,  as  it  might  be,  about  four 
o'clock.  He  then  took  his  nap,  and,  at  about  six  o^clock,  returned  to 
his  summer-house,  vrith  a  portfolio  under  his  arm  :  on  tins  occasion,  a 
green  one.  He  now  took  his  third  tea,  smoked  of  course,  and  read  tiie 
Amsterdam  city-bonds,  which  he  kept  in  the  green  portfolio.  During 
this  occupation  it  grew  dark.  Mynheer  van  Streef  dosed  his  portfolio, 
yawning,  looked  once  more  at  the  canal,  left  his  summer-house,  and  re* 
turned  to  his  house  once  more.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Zebulon  closed 
the  door:  the  lights  which  shone  for  a  short  time  in  the  windows  of  the 
house  gradually  disappeared :  a  sign  that  master  and  servants  were 
resting  in  their  beds  nrom  the  labours  of  the  day.  The  deepest  silence 
sunk  over  Welgelegen. 

"  I  have  fpigotten  to  state,  amone^  the  day's  occupations,  that  Myn- 
heer yan  Streef  was  also  accustomed  to  mark,  on  a  black  board,  wmch 
hung  in  the  summer-house,  tiie  exact  moment  at  which  each  of  the  six 
boats  passed,  which  went  daily  firom  Haerlem  to  Amsterdam,  and'  that 
he,  every  week,  struck  an  average  in  the  differences.  I  sometimes 
heard  hun  say,  he  felt  much  grieyed  that  these  averages  neyer  could 
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agree,  not  even  if  he  struck  them  for  monthsy  and  even  years,  and  that 
therefore  the  true  mean  tune  at  ^?hich  a  boat  arrived  ever  remained  an 
insohible  riddle. 

^*  Thus  passed  one  daj  after  another.*' 

There  is  a  fine  satire  in  the  Dutchman,  who  is  little  more  t^an  a 
vegetable,  compassionating  the  "  senseless  animals."  The  whole 
portrait  is  a  masterpiece,  the  author  having  cleverly  assumed  a  sort 
of  monotony  of  style  which  admirablv  Imrmonizes  with  the  mo- 
notony of  life  he  is  describing.  We  leave  Mynheer  with  regret. 
His  two  neighbours  each  harbour  a  design  against  his  curious  l^ast, 
one  wishing  to  steal  and  stuff  it,  and  the  other  to  have  its  likeness 
clandestinely  taken  by  a  painter  on  porcelain.  Indignation  at  the 
notion  of  bemg  stuffed  rouses  Miinclmausen  once  more  to  manhood, 
and  the  hair  of  the  goat  falls  firom  him.  The  porcelain  painter 
turns  out  to  be  his  father,  and  a  haj^py  meeting  takes  place. 

This  narrative,  as  we  have  said,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  in 
the  book,  but  it  is  b^  no  means  amusing  to  the  old  baron,  who  is 
compelled  to  hear  it.  It  is  the  destm^  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Schnick-Schnack-Schnurr  to  sink  back  into  weariness,  whatever 
temporary  excitement  they  have  felt,  andMiinchhausen  himself,  who 
when  he  at  first  introduced  himself  to  them  was  hailed  with  de- 
light, is  at  last  voted  a  **  bore."  His  entangled  narratives,  once 
drunk  in  with  such  eagerness  by  the  old  baron,  who  is  particularly 
captivated  by  his  knowledge  respecting  the  infusoria^  produce  less 
and  less  effect;  and  in  time  his  ustener  begins  impatiently  to  cry 
out,  "  That's  nothing !"  after  the  most  astounding  marvels.  Driven 
to  the  last  resource,  Miinchhausen  at  last  breaks  out  with  a  mag- 
nificent project  of  a  society  for  petrifying  air,  and  thus  making  an 
article  for  building  purposes.  The  oaron's  interest  is  once  more 
awakened  for  his  eccentric  guest,  but  the  latter  finds  the  eagerness 
after  this  project  a  little  inconvenient,  and  therefore  whenever  the 
subject  is  started,  he  shirks  it  by  forcing  upon  his  questioner  some 
lonf  narrative.  One  of  these  is  the  ima^nary  history  of  ^  his 
childhood,  and  another  is  a  description  of  Justin  Kemer,  and  his 
residence  among  the  spirits  at  Weinsberg,  the  chief  humour  of 
this  consisting  in  the  celebrated  supematuralist  turning  out  to  be 
an  old  woman  in  man's  clothes. 

The  old  baron's  patience  is  again  exhausted.  He  vows  that  if 
his  guest  does  not  immediately  bring  the  air-scheme  into  operation 
he  Euball  quit  his  house.  But  the  provoking  adventurer  has  a  new 
expedient.  He  goes  to  bed  and  slumbers  from  day  to  day,  merely 
wskking  to  ask  for  his  dinner  to  be  sent  in,  and  mially,  when  his 
unwary  host  is  walking  in  the  garden,  he  locks  up  the  castle,  and 
thus  Iroeps  out  the  lawful  inhabitants.  At  this  period  all  his  ad- 
mirers, who  have  met  him  in  various  parts,  flock  to  the  castle,  and 
it  seems  that  to  nearly  all  of  them  he  has  appeared  in  a  different 
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character.  While  he  ia  known  to  the  old  bftion  as  MiinrJihmiaefn» 
Semilaaso  (Piickler  Muakaa),  who  appears  as  a  ^HkUanle  travellsr 
in  an  oriental  costume,  contends  that  he  is  Dr.  Beifensdilager, 
whom  he  has  met  among  the  pyramids,  and  who  has  a  project  for 
imptoyinft  manlrind  by  cross- lireeding;  a  pedler  swears  tbiat  he  is 
Captain  Gooseberry,  the  head  of  an  emigration  scheme;  and  three 
brothers,  a  philosopher,  statesman,  and  poet,  who  are  called  the 
three  **  discontented  ones,''  declare  that  he  is  no  other  than  Hegd 
himself.  The  declaration  of  the  philosopher  is  so  excellent  of  its 
kind  as  a  sarcasm  on  the  Hegeuan  tone,  that  we  cannot  resist 
giving  it:  though  few,  we  fear,  will  appreciate  it : 

"  I  say  this  is  the  greatest  man  of  the  time,  yet  properly  no  man, 
bat  the  pure  Be^rijff^  (conoemdoii)  of  man,  or  the  manly  Begriff^—^eT" 
haps  even  this  expression  is  too  concrete ;  to  speak  more  abstractly* 
we  must  call  him  the  jB«9Ti/f--^rt^^--rijf^--^^  Oh  would  I  cookl 

express  myself  abstractly  enough !  The  pure  &^»'»J?^--ri^^--i^f^-^ 
which  only  i^ppaiently  died  of  the  cholera  on  the  14th  Norember,  1831, 
was  apparently  buried  in  the  churdiyvrd  before  the  gate ;  where  in  his 
coffin,  instead  of  himself  hes  the  notning,  which  again  is  the  something, 
continiuiig  in  £ut  to  live,  taking  8nu£^  and  playing  whist ;  therefore  not 
only  concerned  with  the  subjectiye  feelinfi",  opmion,  and  &ncy,  but  real, 
and  consequently  rational ;  in  one  word,  the  great,  immortal,  eternal 
Hegel,  who  is  the  naradete  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  spirit ;  promised  in  the 
fblness  of  time,  with  which  be^ns  the  millennium,  when  the  Hegdianer 
shall  reigou** 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  is  evidently  aimed  at  the  bold 
dedaxation,  ascribed  to  an  enthuriastic  Hegelianer,  that  Hegel  was 
the  third  person  in  the  Trinity.  The  truth  of  the  aneochite  is, 
however,  very  questionable. 

To  heighten  me  confusion  occasioned  by  so  many  daimants  of 
Miinchhausen,  Lnmermann  himself,  in  proprid  pertondy  joins  the 
crowd;  and  indeed  it  is  to  his  personal  stiengtn  that  all  are  in- 
debted for  their  entrance  into  the  castle,  for  he  bursts  the  door  open. 
Between  the  author  and  his  hero,  a  curious  Frankenstein  dialogue 
ensues:  the  former  telling  the  latter,  that  he  is  a  mere  creation  of 
his  own  brain,  and  the  latter  claiming  an  independent  exist- 
ence. By  this  the  peiplexi^  of  the  tale  is  wound  up  to  its  high- 
est pitch:  the  bounds  which  divide  the  actual  from  the  fictitious 
bein^  broken  down,  with  a  recklessness  which  reminds  us  of  the 
comic  dramas  of  Ludwig  Tieck.    But  the  old  course  of  extrava- 

Ence  is  not  changed  by  this  new  event.  The  servant  of  Miinch- 
usen,  with  whom  the  baron's  daughter  has  &llen  in  love,  madly 
taking  him  for  her  early  flame,  reveals  the  secret,  that  his  master 
was  never  bom  in  the  regular  way,  but  was  artificially  composed 
by  his  reputed  fiither,  out  of  certain  chemical  elements:  while 
Miindihausen,  to  defend  his  claims  to  humanity  against  this  new 
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atteck,  daringly  aaserte  that  the  chemical  story  is  &]ae,  and  that 
he  is  his  o?m  giand&ther,  the  Old  Liar,  who  is  preserved  and  me- 
tamoxphosed  to  meet  the  progress  of  the  age.  Shortly  after  this 
aoene  of  confusion,  Miincbhausen  disappears  altogether;  and  whe- 
ther he  is  a  lyinff  charlatan,  or  a  supematural  being,  or  a  phantasy 
existing  in  the  brain  of  Lnmermann,  is  never  cleared  up.  The  best 
hypothens  concerning  him  is  that  uttered  by  a  young  count,  of 
imom  we  shall  speak  presently: 

^*  Jn  ibis  bragger  has  heaven  wished  to  endoae  all  the  winds  of  the 
age,  jest  without  mind,  edd  inmy^  hsartleaB  phantasy,  rambling  undsr- 
staooing ;  that  when  the  lascsl  dies  they  majr  be  kept  quiet  for  a 
season.  This  ingenious  satirist,  liar,  humoxistically  oomphcated  buf- 
fcon,  is  the  spirit  of  the  time*  inperMOtUi :  not  that  spirit  of  time^*  or 
X9&ex  eternity,  which  carries  on  its  secret  work  deep  below  in  the  silent 
hoUows^  bat  the  motley  buffoon  whom  that  artful  old  spirit  sends  up 
among  the  witless  multitude,  that  they,  lured  by  carnival  jests  and  sy- 
cophant declamations  from  him  and  his  unfathomable  labour,  may  not 
disturb  the  birth  of  the  future,  by  their  foolhardy  peeping  and 
meddling.** 

In  other  words,  the  author's  notion  of  modem  Germany  is  per- 
sonified in  this  one  picture  of  Munchhausen ;  who  combines  within 
himself  the  frenzy  for  travelling,  the  philosophy  of  Berlin,  the 
tricks  of  the  lyric  poets,  the  rage  for  civilization,  and  above  all,  the 
frivolity  of  the  *  Young  Germany*  school,  with  the  witty  irony 
which  it  acquired  firom  2ie  other  side  of  the  Bhine.  Hence  to  un- 
derstand his  subtlciies,  his  vagaries,  and  his  ramblings,  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  familiarity  wiui  the  most  modem  German  litera- 
ture is  required ;  and  those  who  have  not  made  a  point  of  watching 
the  progress  of  that  literature,  will  read  most  of  nis  strange  narra- 
tions with  little  interest. 

Far  different  is  it  with  the  other  portion  of  the  tale,  which  ex- 
hibits the  life  of  the  Westphalian  peasants,  and  which  must  charm 
all,  initiate  or  uninitiatc,  as  a  vigorously  chosen  picture  of  huma- 
nity, carefrilly  finished  by  an  artist  who  is  glowing  with  a  love  of 
his  subject.  It  is  tme  that  Lnmermann  unfolds  the  low  cunning 
and  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  peasant  life — ^it  is  tme  that  he 
declares  it  is  as  much  fettered  by  conventions  as  that  of  the  most 
ri^d  aristocracy,  and  that  fi:eedom  is  to  be  found  alone  in  the 
nuddle  classes — ^but  still  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  author  gladly 
flies  fix)m  a  state  of  ultra-civilization,  from  the  region  of  peaantry 
and  frivolity,  to  the  society  of  the  hardy  tillers  of  tne  soil;  and  that 
with  his  love  for  masculme  firmness,  he  even  admires  the  perti- 
nadtr  with  which  thev  cleave  to  their  follies.  The  same  spirit 
which  drives  Freiligratn  from  modem  life  into  African  deserts, 

*  In  the  Gennao,  the  dlstiaclkA  is  made  here  between  JZ«i^^  and  GeiKddr 
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and  makes  him  sing  so  many  a  graphic  song,  drives  Lnmermann 
to  the  fields  of  Westphalia,  and  makes  him  acnieve  a  representation 
of  a  peculiar  state  of  society,  which  would  be  absolutely  perfect, 
were  it  not  blemished  by  the  author's  unconquerable  vice — ^tedious- 
ness.  These  peasants  are  in  the  eye  of  Lnmermann  the  Grermans 
par  excellence  ;  not  the  Grermans  of  an  age  or  a  period,  but  the 
eternal  Grermans*;  the  Germans  of  Tacitus ;  the  Grermans  of 
Charlemagne ;  still  living  under  a  patriarchal  government,  and  still 
preserving  that  once  formidable  institution,  the  Vehmgericht,  or 
secret  tribunal.  Whether  there  actually  exist  any  vestiges  of  this 
tribunal  among  the  Westphalian  peasants,  or  whether  it  is  but  a 
fiction  of  Lnmermann's,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide;  but  if 
it  is  an  invention,  it  is  one  of  a  high  artist,  admirably  adapted  to 
enforce  that  impression  of  durability,  which  it  is  his  purpose 
to  convey. 

To  render  the  characters  in  this  part  of  his  book  intelligible,  the 
author  takes  a  description  of  Westphalia  from  an  author  named 
Kindlinger,  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  translate. 

"  Westphalia  consisted  of  single  fEirms,  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar 
and  free  owner.  Many  such  farms  constituted  a  Peasantry  (Bauer- 
schaft),  which  ordinarily  took  its  name  from  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished bxm.  It  was  a  consequence  of  the  original  foundation  of 
the  Bauerschafiken,  that  the  first  rank  should  remain  with  the  oldest  farm, 
where  the  children,  grandchildren,  and  inmates,  who  had  proceeded 
from  thence,  met  together,  and  passed  some  days  in  feasting.  For  thdr 
meetings,  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  summer  was  the  ordinazy 

Eeriod,  when  every  owner  of  a  farm  sent  some  of  his  fruit  or  a  young 
ead  of  cattle,  to  the  feast  of  peasants.  Many  subjects  were  discussed 
consultations  were  held,  marriages  were  concluded,  deaths  were  an- 
nounced, and  the  son,  as  the  new  master  of  his  inheritance,  made  his 
first  entrance  into  the  assembly,  with  full  hands  and  some  choice  cattle. 
Quarrels,  of  course,  occurred  at  such  festirities,  but  the  father  interposed, 
as  head  of  the  oldest  farm,  and,  with  the  agreement  of  the  rest,  adjusted 
every  difference.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  any  cause  of  difference 
had  arisen  among  the  farmers,  both  parties  made  their  complaint  at  the 
ensuing  festival,  and  both  were  contented  with  the  decision  of  their  fel- 
lows. When  all  was  eaten  up,  and  the  tree  set  apart  for  the  solenmity 
was  consumed,  the  assembly  was  at  an  end.  Every  one  then  returned 
home,  told  those  of  his  household,  who  had  remained  behind,  the  events 
of  the  festival,  and  became  to  them  the  living  and  peipetual  record  of 
all  the  incidents  of  their  Bauerschaft. 

<<  Such  meetings  were  called  '  speakings*  (Sprachen) ;  ^  peasant-speak- 
ings,' because  all  the  farmers  of  a  Bauerscnail  met  to  speak  on  their 
affairs ;  they  were  also  called  '  peasant-tribunals'  (Bauergerichte),  be- 
cause the  differences  of  the  men,  who  had  tadtly  entered  into  the  union, 
were  here  adjusted.  As  the  Bauersprachen  and  Bauergerichte  were 
held  at  the  oldest  or  chief  farm,  tUs  fimn  was  also  call^  the  '  judg- 
ment-fimn'  (Richthof),   and  the   Bauersprachen    and   Bauergerichte 
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were  also  called  *  &nn-speakiiigs,'  and  *  fiaurm-tiibiiiials,'  (Hofspracfaen, 
Ho%ericht6)y  which  have  not  entirely  disappeared,  eyen  at  the  present 
time.  The  oldest  £Bu:in,  the  Richthoi^  was  caUed  the  fium  par  excellence, 
hy  which  was  signified  the  head  farm  of  the  Bauerschaft,  the  owner 
heing  the  chief  of  the  rest" 

The  principal  figure  in  this  portion  of  *  MihicUiausen'  is  the 
owner  of  thd  head  &nn  of  a  Bauerschaft,  who  bears  the  title  of 
Hofschuhey  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  translated 
'  Justice  of  the  farm.'  Thus  is  he  described  by  the  young  count  j 
who  lodges  with  him. 

^<  My  host  is  a  magnificent  old  fellow.  He  is  called  the  Hoftchulze^ 
thoiigK,  doubtless,  he  has  another  name,  rince  that  one  merely  refers  to 
the  possession  of  his  property.  This  I  learn,  however,  is  the  custom 
here.  The  fiftrm  has  generaUy  a  name,  and  the  name  of  the  owner 
merges  into  that  of  the  soil.  Hence  the  earth-bom,  the  earth-toughness, 
and  durahility  of  the  race.  My  Ho&chulze  is  a  man  of  some  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  his  huge,  strone,  bony  bodj,  is  quite  unbent  In 
his  reddish,  tawny  face,  is  marked  die  sunburmng  of  nis  fifty  harvests; 
lus  large  nose  stands  as  a  tower  in  the  midst,  and  over  his  shining  blue 
eyes  hang  white  shaggy  brows  like  thatch.  He  seems  to  me  Uke  a 
patriarch,  who  sets  up  a  monument  of  imhewn  stone  to  the  God  of  his 
liBither,  pours  on  it  his  oil  and  his  libations,  rears  his  fowls,  cuts  his  com, 
and  rules  and  judges  his  people  with  unlimited  sway.  Never  did  I  see 
a  more  compact  mixture  of  the  venerable  and  the  cunning,  of  reason  and 
obstinacy.  He  is  a  right,  primitive,  free  peasant,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  and  I  believe  that  men  of  the  sort  are  only  to  be  found  here, 
where  a  dispersed  mode  of  life,  and  the  old  Saxon  stubbornness,  together 
with  the  want  of  large  dties,  have  preserved  the  primitive  character  of 
Germania.  All  governments  and  powers  have  passed  over  here,  and 
have  broken  the  extremities  of  the  plant.  The  roots,  however,  they  have 
not  plucked  up,  since  from  these  new  shoots  are  ever  ispringing,  though 
they  may  not  unite  to  crowns  and  summits." 

The  importance  of  this  Hctfschulze  in  his  own  district  is  im- 
mense, and  he  is  fully  aware  of  that  importance.  His  dignity 
rests  on  prejudice,  and  he  fosters  prejudice,  careftdly  defending  it 
against  die  inroads  of  troublesome  inquiry,  for  he  is  too  clear- 
headed a  man  not  to  perceive  what  is  his  true  foundation.  The 
order  prescribed  by  tradition  must  be  preserved  to  its  fiill  extent: 
every  ceremony — and  there  are  many  of  them — ^must  be  per^. 
formed  exactly  as  forefiithers  have  directed :  for  if  one  step  deviate 
from  Ae  right  path,  who  knows  what  majr  follow  ?  The  glory 
of  a  Westphalian  farmer  is  the  number  of  jackets  he  wears  on  a 
great  occasion:  these  are  the  index  of  his  wealth:  should  his  im- 
portance be  for  a  moment  forgotten,  a  glance  at  this  superabundant 
clothing  will  at  once  odl  it  to  mind.  The  Hofschulze  wears  nine 
of  these  jackets,  carefully  adjusted,  that  one  may  not  cover  the  other. 
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He  can  pay  for  nine  jackets,  and  his  fiither  and  his  gnmd&ther  woie 
nine  jackets  at  every  wedding  and  cliristening.  Is  it  objected  toliim 
that  this  attire  will  cause  insupportable  heat,  and  will  be  extremely 
uncomfortable,  what  is  his  repl^  ?  He  answers,  that  it  is  not  worn 
for  pleasure.  No,  a  wedding  is  not  a  festival  of  mere  enjoyment 
for  the  Charlemagne  of  the  peasants;  tiie  humbler  souls  may  give 
themselves  up  to  the  hearty  felicity  of  the  time,  but  with  him  it 
is  a  state  occasion;  he  sits  in  all  his  dignity;  and  when  his  own 
daughter  is  married,  he  is  like  a  prince  who  has  contracted  a  great 
foreign  alliance.  What  monarch  ever  thought  of  comfort  when 
the  display  of  his  royalty  was  concerned,  and  why  should,  the 
Ho6chulze  be  an  exception?  There  is,  however,  one  malicious  cha- 
racter in  Westphalia,  an  itinerant  player  on  the  hurdy-gurdj,  who 
bears  a  grudge  against  the  old  patnardi,  and  the  first  e^bition  of 
his  mahce  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  scepticism  into  the  faith  in 
nine  jackets.  Monstrous  innovator  L  he  suggests  that  six  would  be 
sufficient  I    How  sagaciously  does  the  HolKshulze  refute  him  : 

**  Wdl  then,  if  I  follow  your  advioe,  I  am  to  pot  off  iJie  seventh 
eighth,  and  ninth.  Then  another  will  come,  who  is  not  pleased  with 
the  sixth,  and  another,  who  does  not  find  the  fifih  to  his  taste,  and 
another  who  cannot  abide  the  fourth — ^and  so  on.  When  I  have  got 
rid  of  my  jackets  down  to  the  third,  there  will  always  be  peo|4e  who 
will  object  to  this  one,  and  friends  who  will  even  oppose  the  second,  and 
theie^is  no  reasonable  ground  why  I  should  refose  these  people  what  I 
have  granted  to  you.  Now  then  have  I  oome  to  my  one  jacket,  and 
my  coat  over  it.  As  I  have  begun  with  stripping,  and  as  in  the  heat 
of  summer  all  clothing  is  inconvenient^  I  should  cany  the  practice 
further,  and  fling  o£F  firat  my  coat  and  then  my  last  jacket :  nay,  if  the 
heat  were  pretty  powerful,  I  should  throw  off  my  shirt  too,  and  go  about 
naked,  lil^  a  ptocked  sparrow,  which  would  be  a  most  unseemly 
sight." 

The  old  man  perfectly  understands  the  force  of  the  arguments 
of  the  bald  man  and  the  heap  of  grain,  which  were  in  such  fiivour 
with  the  new  academy,  though  he  never  heard  of  academies  new 
or  old.  Tradition  must  be  held  firm,  by  every  part,  for  if  one  be 
let  go,  the  whole  may  slip  away,  and  drs^  away  with  it  the  privi- 
lege orders:  av,  even  such  mighty  dimitaries  as  the  head  of  a 
Bauerschaft.  As  tiic  policy  of  our  old  potentate  is  traditional, 
so  also  is  his  system  of  ethics.  His  mind  is  stored  witii  a  vast  col- 
lection of  old  German  proverbs,  of  which  he  is  by  no  means  pro- 
di^l,  but  carefully  lays  down  some  two  or  three  at  a  time  as 
axioms,  and  then  rimdly  applies  them  to  practice.  Every  day, 
when  the  labourers  nave  finished  their  meat,  th^  come  to  their 
master  and  say,  '*  Father,  give  me  a  proverb."  Ijo  each  is  given  a 
nopular  saying  or  a  text  of  scripture,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
Uofschulze  is  displayed  in  selecting  such  sentences  as  exactly  suit 
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the  diqpofflitaon  or  drcamstaiices  of  the  person  to  whom  the^  are 
addressed.  In  the  evening  when  the  labourers  return,  each  is  ex* 
pected  to  giTe  a  practical  illustration  of  his  proverb,  and  thus  to 
mom  the  progress  ne  has  made  in  his  study  of  etitdcs.  To  give  the 
character  of  the  Hofschulze;  to  put  wor^  in  his  mouth  that  shall 
exacd^r  represent  strong  uncultivated  sense,  natural  lo^,  preju* 
dice  without  weakness  of  intellect ;  is  the  work  of  a  hish  artist. 
One  who  mistrusted  his  powers  would  prefer  talking  cf  ue  patri- 
azch  to  letting  him  spesOt  for  himself^  but  Lnmermann  brings  him 
forward  dramatacalTy,  and  the  appropriateness  of  his  language,  the 
oonsistencj  with  wnich  he  is  preserved  throughout,  is  wonderfiiL 
The  kst  appearance  of  this  ^ood  old  friend,  for  he  becomes  such 
to  the  reader,  is  deeply  afiectmg.  He  is  the  head  of  the  tribunal 
of  peasants,  which  is  the  relic  of  the  ancient  Vehmsericht,  and 
be  uses  his  authority  in  that  secret  court  to  exclude,  &om  all  asso- 
ciation with  his  fellows,  a  peasant  who  has  seduced  his  daughter, 
and  has  since  killed  his  son  in  a  scuffle,  though  at  the  expense  of 
an  eye.  The  peasant  so  ruined  is  no  other  than  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  player,  who  maliciously  objected  to  the  nine  jackets. 
StOl  more  maliciouslv  he  now  steals  the  badge  of  presidency 
over  the  Vehmgericnt,  an  old  sword  which  the  Ho&chulze 
imagines  is  the  sword  of  Charlemagne,  but  which  is,  in  fact, 
a  weapon  of  some  two  hundred  years'  date.  This  loss  nearly 
drives  the  Hofschulze  mad  with  grief,  and  his  distress  is  stiU 
increased  by  an  intruder  having  overheard  the  proceedings  of 
the  secret  tribunal.  The  hurdy-gurdy  player  at  last,  wearied  with 
his  state  of  exclusion,  declares  the  facts  of  the  case  before  one  of 
the  legal  courts  of  his  country,  that  he  may  get  a  valid  decree, 
undergo  the  punishment  that  may  be  awarded,  and  set  the  Vehm- 
gericht  at  defiance.  This  brings  the  old  peasant,  and  all  the 
mysteries  of  his  tribunal,  before  the  public  gaze  : — ^the  sacred  veil 
is  torn  down,  the  most  treasured  dignity  is  lost.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, when  he  discovered  the  listener,  his  impulse  was  to  chal- 
lenge him  to  single  combat,  but  now  he  stands,  not  as  the  avenger, 
but  as  the  apologizer  of  the  traditional  constitution  of  his  country. 
His  figure  smkes  the  s^tators  as  that  of  a  pro{)het  of  the  Old 
Testament,  his  white  hair  rises  like  flame.  But  his  speech  is  calm 
and  circumspect;  he  dwells  on  his  lost  honours  ;  he  points  out  the 
reasons  for  tne  existence  of  his  tribunal,  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  that  loyalty  to  the  king  with  which  the  heart  of  every  pea- 
sant beats  mgh.  It  is  merely  a  simple  method  of  settling  the 
disputes  of  the  peasants  among  themselves,  without  recourse  to  a 
court  of  law.  This  address,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Hofichulze 
re^es  both  from  the  court  and  the  dght  of  the  reader,  is  sin- 
gularly beautifiil ;  it  is  the  apology  of  a  peasant  Socrates.    But 
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we  feel  that  his  heart  is  broken !  The  creature  of  tradition  caii«- 
not  survive  its  downfal. 

Were  we  to  extract  all  the  admirable  scenes  which  illustrate 
Westphalian  life,  we  should  far  exceed  our  limits,  and  yet  we  have 
a  difficulty  in  abstaining.  The  description  of  a  wedding,  with  all 
the  detail  of  its  ceremonies,  is  very  tempting ;  but  we  must  resist 
the  temptation,  as  a  part  of  it  womd  be  mcomplete,  and  the  whole 
of  it  would  be  too  long.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  one  pic- 
ture, which  is  perfect  in  an  isolated  condition,  and  which  is  at  the 
same  time  most  characteristic:  namely,  that  of  the;. pastor  and  his 
clerk  going  about  to  collect  the  dues  of  the  summer  season. 

'^  At  noon  the  hunter  heard  a  noise  under  his  window,  and  looking  out, 
saw  a  number  of  men  before  the  house.  The  Hofschulze  went  out  in 
his  Sunday  clothes,  while  hy  the  oak  forest  opposite,  stood  a  cart  drawn 
by  two  horses,  in  which,  among  a  number  of  baskets,  sat  a  man  dressed 
in  black,  apparently  a  clergyman ;  in  one  of  the  baskets,  poultry  seemed 
to  be  flattering  ;  towards  the  back  of  the  cart,  sat  a  female  in  the  costome 
of  the  middle  rank,  who  sdffly  held  another  basket  in  her  lap;  a  peasant 
with  a  whip  stood  before  the  horses,  his  arm  resting  across  ihe  neck  of 
one  of  these  animals ;  near  him  was  a  female  servant,  who  had  another 
basket  under  her  arm,  covered  with  a  snow-white  napkin. 

''  A  man  in  a  wide  brown  surtout,  whose  circumspect  gait  and  solemn 
countenance  betrayed  the  clerk,  proceeded  with  great  dignify  from  the  cart 
to  the  house,  placed  himself  before  the  Ho&cholze,  lifted  off  his  hat  and 
made  the  following  rhyming  speech  : 

Here  are  we  all  before  jour  door, 
The  clerk,  and  eke  the  Herr  Pastor, 
Besides  the  clerk's  wife,  and  his  maid. 
That  all  our  dues  to  us  be  paid ; 
The  gifts,  which  from  the  fiinnhouse  fall 
The  fowls,  the  eggs,  the  cheeses  all ; 
Is  all  at  hand — come  tell  us  true. 
Which  in  the  summer  time  is  due?  * 

**  On  hearing  this  address,  the  Ho&chulze  reverentially  took  off  his 
hat.  He  then  approached  the  cart,  bowed  to  the  clergyman,  helped  him 
down  with  great  respect,  and  then  stood  on  one  side  with  him,  carnring  on 
a  discourse  (which  escaped  the  ear  of  the  hunter),  wlule  the  laay  with 
the  basket  alighted  also,  and  with  the  clerk,  the  peasant,  and  the  maid 
servant,  stood  as  in  a  procession  behind  the  two  principal  persons. 

"  The  trsin  of  visiters  had  already  crossed  the  threshold  with  the 
Hofschulze.  The  clergyman  went  first,  behind  him  was  the  derk,  next 
the  peasant,  then  the  clerk's  wife,  then  the  maid,  and  lastly  the 
Hofschulze,  all  singly.  The  clergyman  approached  the  spinning 
daughter  (of  the  Ho&chulze),  who  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the  ground, 
gave  her  a  friendly  greeting,  and  said  to  her :  '  Well,  Miss  Hofechulze ; 
if  the  bride  is  so  industrious  at  her  wheel,  the  sweeth^urt  may  expect  full 

*  The  reader  is  requested  not  to  criticize  these  verses,  as  doggrel  could  only  be 
rendered  by  doggrd. 
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ooffen.  When  is  the  wedding  to  he  ? '  *'  lliiinday  week,  so  please  you, 
Herr  deacon'  replied  the  hride,  colouring  more  deeply  than  hetore; 
and  humhly  kissing  the  hand  of  the  clergyman,  who  was  stdl  a  young  man, 
she  took  his  hat  and  stick,  and  o£fered  him  a  draught  for  refreshment. 

**  The  Hofschulze  and  his  daughter  put  the  viands  on  the  tahle  with 
ihdr  own  hands.  There  was  chicken  hroth,  a  dish  of  green  heans  with 
a  large  sausage,  roasted  pork  with  plums,  hutter,  hread  and  cheese,  with 
the  addition  of  a  bottle  of  wine :  all  this  was  upon  the  table  at  once. 
The  peasant  had  left  his  horses,  and  had  come  in.  When  all  was  ready  and 
stood  smoking,  the  Hofschulze  politely  asked  the  deacon  to  partake  of  the 
repast 

'^  Coyers  were  here  laid  for  only  two  persons.  The  clergyman  after 
he  had  spoken  a  grace,  seated  himself,  and  the  peasant  sat  down  at  some 
distance  fix)m  him.  *  Am  not  I  to  eat  here  ? '  asked  the  hunter.  *  God 
£arbidy '  answered  the  Hofschulze,  while  the  bride  looked  at  him  with 
wonder,  '  no  one  but  the  deacon  and  the  colanus  are  entertained  here,  you 
must  sit  with  the  clerk  at  the  table  yonder. '  The  hunter  entered  a  room 
which  stood  opposite;  after  reinarking  with  astonishment,  that  the 
Hofschulze  and  ms. daughter  waited  on  the  quests  at  that  first  table. 
.  *'  In  the  other  room,  he  found,  the  dene,  his  wife,  and  the  maid, 
standing  round  the  table,  and,  as  it  appeared,  waiting  for  their  fourth  com- 
panion with  impatience.  The  same  viands  smoked  on  this  as  on  the 
pastor's  table,  except  that  butter  and  cheese  were  wanting,  and  that  there 
was  beer  instead  of  wine.  The  clerk  took  the  upper  seat  with  dignity, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  dishes,  made  the  following  speech  : 

To  all  that  flies,  or  crawls  on  earth, 

Did  God  the  Lord  for  man  give  birth ; 

All  pork,  heasM,  sausages,  and  plums,  oh  Lord, 

Are  thy  good  gifts,  thy  grace  afford. 

'^  On  this  the  company  sat  down,  with  the  clerk  at  their  head,  whose 
gravity  no  more  left  him,  than  his  wife  left  her  basket,  which  she  placed 
dose  to  her,  while  the  maid  more  unassumingly  placed  hers  on  one  side. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  during  the  meal,  which  stood  mountain  high  on 
the  dishes  ;  the  derk  solemnly  swallowed  a  share,  whidi  might  be  called 
truly  monstrous,  while  his  wife  was  little  inferior  to  him;  the  maid  in  this 
instance  also  being  the  most  modest  of  the  two ;  as  for  the  hunter,  he 
was  satisfied  with  being  a  spectator,  for  the  ceremonial  repast  of  the  day 
was  but  little  to  his  taste. 

*^  When  the  meal  was  ended,  the  derk  said  solemnly  to  the  two  maids 
who  had  waited  at  this  table :  '  Now  please  God,  we  will  have  the  '  good 
win,'  and  the  gifb  that  are  due  to  us. '  The  maids  who  had  already  re- 
moved the  table,  left  the  room,  while  the  derk  seated  himself  on  a  chair 
in  the  midst,  and  the  two  females,  namely  the  wife  and  the  maid,  sat  down 
on  each  side  with  the  baskets  before  them,  just  opened.  After  the  ex- 
pectation, expressed  by  these  three,  had  lasted  a  few  minutes,  the  two 
maids,  accompanied  by  their  master,  the  Ho&chulze,  re-entered.  The 
first  brought  a  basket  with  wide  wickerwork  at  the  top,  in  which  some 
fowls  were  uneasily  cackling  and  rustiing  with  their  feathers.  She  placed 
it  before  the  derk,  who  said,  looking  in  and  counting :  '  One>  two. 
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three,  four,  fire,  nx^-ri^T  The  Moond  then  eonnted  three  soora  of 
egge  from  a  great  doth  into  the  maid's  basket^  with  fix  ronnd  dieeeee^ 
theeleric  aocwatelj  counting  all  the  time.     When  all  was  orer,  he  said, 

*  Now  the  Herr  deacon  has  his  due — now  comes  the  deik.'  Upon  thii^ 
thirteen  eggs  and  one  cheese  were  counted  into  the  basket  of  his  better 
half.  She  tried  every  egg  by  the  shape  and  smelli  and  rented  two. 
This  busmess  ended,  the  derlc  rose,  and  said  to  the  Hi^chidze,  *  How 
is  it,  Herr  Hoficbuhse,  with  the  second  cheese,  wHdi  the  derksfaqp  yet 
expects  £rom  the  fimn  ?*  *  You  know  yourself,  derk,  that  the  sec<Hid 
cheese  was  never  recognised  by  the  Oberhof,'  replied  the  Ho&cfauke. 

*  Thai  second  dieese  rested  on  the  Bamnannsem,  which  was  united 
with  the  Oberhof  above  a  hundred  years  ago.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
separated,  and  hence  only  one  cheese  is  due  from  this  fiumou* 

'*  Hie  strongest  folds  had  formed  themsdves  in  the  dork's  brown 
face  (which  had  been  only  aUe  to  swdl  them  up),  and  divided  it  into 
many  snspidous  sections  of  a  square,  round,  and  angular  form.  He 
asked,  *  Where  is  Baumannserbe  ?  It  was  broken  to  fragments  in  the 
troublous  times.  Is  the  derkship  to  be  the  loser  on  that  account  ?  No! 
Nevertheless,  with  the  express  reservation  of  all  and  every  right  relating 
to  that  cheese,  which  is  due  from  the  Oberhof,  and  has  bieen  a  matter  in 
dispute  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  I  hereby  take  and  recdve  the  one 
cheese.  Thus  have  pastor  and  derk  recdved  their  due,  and  nought  re- 
miuns  but  the  ^od  will.' 

**  This  '  good  will'  consisted  of  new-baked  rolls,  six  of  which  were  pot 
in  the  pastor's,  and  six  in  the  clerk's  basket.  With  this  concluded  the 
whole  business  of  recei^ng.  The  derk  approached  the  Hofrchulze,  and 
made  his  third  speech  as  follows  : 

The  fowls  are  six,  the  numher  tme, 
The  eggs  are  all  found  fresh  aod  new; 
The  cheeses  too  are  rightly  weighed. 
Good  cheer  upon  the  board  was  laid. 
So  God  the  Lord  preserve  yoor&nn. 
From  famine,  ftte,  and  other  harm; 
For  he  is  dear  to  God  and  man. 
Who  f^reely  giveth  what  he  can. 

"  The  Ho&chulae  made  a  mdous  bow  in  reply,  while  the  derk  and 
the  maid  carried  out  the  bawet,  and  packed  it  in  the  cart  At  the 
same  time,  the  hunter  saw  one  of  the  maids  carry  the  plates  and  dishes 
out  of  the  room,  in  which  the  pastor  had  dined,  and  wash  them  before 
his  eyes,  when  he  touched  the  tnreshold.  When  she  had  done  washing, 
she  went  up  to  the  pastor,  who  took  a  little  coin  out  of  a  paper,  and 
gave  it  her. 

"  The  horses  were  put  to  the  cart,  and  the  pastor  took  leave  of  the 
Hofrchulze  and  Ins  daughter,  with  hearty  words  and  shakes  of  the  hand, 
while  they  stood  before  him  with  as  friendly  and  reverential  an  aspect  aa 
during  all  the  transactions  of  this  day.  llie  cart  now  took  a  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  by  which  it  had  come,  between  oom-fidds  and  lof^ 
liedges.  The  colanus  went  with  his  whip  before  the  homs,  and  thle 
cart  moved  slowly  behind,  with  the  derk  sitting  between  the  baskets. 
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besides  tbe  two  female^  and  prodentiaUy  keeping  a  feather  cushion 
befiore  his  stomach." 

But  absorbed  in  the  customs  of  Westphalia  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  old  Hofschulze,  we  find  we  have  forgotten  the  hero  and 
heroine — the  lovers  of  the  tale.  A  young  "Sw&ian  count,  who  is 
inoM,  in  Westphalia,  and  who  has  appeared  in.  the  above  extracts 
as  tne  *  bunter,'  is  the  bero.  A  destmj  seems  to  guide  him;  be 
CTOWB  u^  with  an  irresistible  hankering  afler  field-sports,  and  yet 
Lis  gun  IS  as  sure  never  to  hit  the  marK  as  that  of  Max  in  '  Der 
Fzeischiitss.'  At  last  he  wounds  by  accident  a  youxig  girl,  called 
the  *•  fiiir  Lisbeth,'  who  is  a  foundling,  in  the  service  of  the  old 
Baron  Schnorr,  uidis  on  a  visit  to  tbe  Ho&chulze.  He  issmitten 
with  the  most  ardent  love,  and  ultimately  makes  her  his  wife,  in 
qnte  of  all  fiunily  conadenttions.  Our  readers  must  not  imagine, 
because  we  have  made  such  abort  work  with  this  love  stoty,  that 
it  is  treated  by  the  author  as  a  mere  connecting  link,  like  the 
love  stories  in  many  of  Scott's  novels.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  wrought  portions  of  the  book:  uie  pre- 
vailing feeling  being  a  strange  combination  of  mystical  devotion 
and  intense  earthly  passion.  However,  a  selection  was  to  be  made, 
and  other  features  in  the  work  seemed  to  us  more  characteristic. 

We  dose  '  Miinchhausen'  with  a  mixed  feeling.  It  was  certainly 
a  toil  to  get  through  it;  we  often  lamented  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  author  wore  threadbare  the  subjects  he  took  in  hand; 
we  often  grumbled  as  we  proceeded:  but  still  in  the  better  portions 
there  is  such  vigour  of  colouring,  such  a  stroi^  reality  ^ven 
to  the  characters,  iiiat  we  part  lK>m  them  like  temiliar  fhends, 
and  quit  old  Westphalia  as  if  it  were  a  place  in  which  we  had  spent 
a  hohday,  pleasant  on  the  whole,  thougn  a  few  rainy  days  may  have 
rendered  it  tedious.  Before  we  quite  leave  Lnmermann,  let  us 
take  a  glance  at  the  very  spirited  portrait  which  forms  the  ft(mtis- 
piece  to  the  book  edited  by  Freili^rath. 

The  &ce  would  never  strike  uie  spectator  as  that  of  a  poet. ' 
There  is  to  be  sure  a  fine  expansive  forehead,  but  the  expression  of 
the  features  is  rather  that  of  hardened  sense  than  of  genius;  the 
compressed  Hps^exhibit  sturdy  resolution,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
irony.  Andisnot  this  the.  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  Ln- 
mennann?  He  seems  to  us  as  one  in  whom  the  fountain  of  genius 
did  not  spontaneously  spring  forth;  but  who,  having  chosen  the 
rohere  of  poetry  as  ms  worfi,  sturdily  resolved  to  work  his  way 
through  it*  Magnificent  as  his  crude  notions  might  be,  the  high 
ideal  seems  to  have  been  above  his  reach;  but  where,  as  in  the  best 
partsof  his  Miinchhausen,  he  had  a  firm  reality  to  giasp*  he  seized 
It  with  muscular  streii^h,  and  the  result  was  such  a  picture  v 
the  Peasant  life  of  T^^stphalia. 
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Abt.  n.  —  Geschichte  des  Actitzehnten  Jahrhunderts  und  des 
Neunzeknten  bis  zum  Sturz  des  franzosischen  Kaiserrdchs^ 
mit  besonderer  Biictsicht  auf  getstliche  Bildtmg.  Von  F.  C. 
ScHLOSSER,  Geheimenrath  und  Professor  der  GeschicJUe  zu 
Heidelberg,  (History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  of  the 
Nineteenth  to  the  fall  of  the  French  Empire,  witn  especial  re- 
gard to  intellectual  Cultivation).     Heidelberg.    1836 — 1843. 

In  the  work  before  us  Professor  Schlosser  has  enlarged  and  re- 
modelled his  summaiy  of  the  same  history  published  in  1823.  Three 
thick  and  closely-printed  volumes  have  ahieady  appeared,  in  which 
the  history  of  Europe  is  brought  down  to  me  latter  part  of  the 
American  war,  and  the  account  of  the  Uterature  of  the  time  to 
the  era  of  Herder,  Wieland,  Diderot,  and  D'Alembert.  An 
addition  to  the  third  volume,  including  the  Uteraiy  history  of 
France  and  Germany,  down  to  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  Revolution,  has  been  announced,  but  has  not  yet  (February, 
1843)  been  received  in  England.  From  the  year  1789  to  the 
destruction  of  the  empire,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  con- 
fine himself  principally  to  political  occurrences.  In  the  portion 
of  the  work  which  is  already  completed,  he  has  devoted  about  a 
third  part  of  his  space  to  the  history  of  the  intellectual  and  Hte- 
rary  condition  of  the  time,  deriving  his  materials,  as  he  informs 
us,  from  lectures  which  he  has  for  many  years  delivered  on  the 
subject,  and  consequently  adopting  a  style  more  difiuse  and  fami- 
liar than  that  which  characterizes  nis  poUtical' narrative. 

Even  as  a  lucid  and  connected  summary  of  the  internal  changes 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  states  of  Europe  during  the  last 
century.  Professor  Schlosser's  work  supplies  an  important  defici- 
ency in  historical  literature.  Extending  as  it  does,  not  only  to 
the  Western  States  which  occupied  by  hereditary  right  the  fore- 
ground of  history,  but  also  to  the  new  elements  of  me  European 
system,  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  even  to  the  two  Scandinavian 
&gdoms,  which  offered  room  for  the  by-play  of  &ction  and  di- 
plomacy, it  was  impossible  that  it  should  enter  into  minute  de- 
tails, or  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  fuller  account  of  every 
particular  country  and  period.  Yet  the  ordinary  reader  will  find 
m  it  a  sufficient  storehouse  of  facts,  and  the  historical  student  will 
recognise  the  value  of  a  continuous  and  comprehensive  narrative, 
in  which  the  materials  which  he  has  collected  may  find  their 
proper  place.  The  dullest  aimals  are  welcome,  when  they  bring 
into  a  reasonable  compass  the  successive  and  contemporaneous 
events  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  knowledge,  be- 
fore we  can  understand  the  details  of  any  Emited  portion  of  them. 
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It  is  fortunate  that  in  the  present  instance,  this  external  and  posi- 
tive value  tends  to  secure  the  rec^tion  of  a  work  which  possesses 
merits  of  a  higher  and  more  j^ecuuar  order. 

We  axe  by  no  means  anxious  to  determine  the  comparative 
rank  to  which  Schlosser  may  be  entitled  as  a  writer;  but  we  have 
no  herniation  in  determining  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  He 
is  not  one  of  the  dry  retailers  of  facts  who  report  events  as  they 
have  learned  them,  according  to  the  order  of  time,  and  in  the  tone  of 
contemporary  narratives  or  documents:  who  discuss  with  obsolete 
interest  an  intrigue  of  Mazarin  or  Conde,  or  lament  with  Smollet 
that  in  a  certain  year  the  king's  proclamation  against  vice  and 
immorality  failed  to  check  the  prevalent  corruption  of  manners. 
Still  less  IS  he  one  of  the  far  less  useful  essajrists,  who  take  a  por- 
tion of  history  for  the  text  of  their  discourses  on  morals  and  poli--. 
tics.  Nor,  altiiough  he  possesses  the  learning  and  industry  which 
becomes  a  German  professor,  is  he  a  mere  collector  of  the  mate- 
rials of  history.  As  distinguished  from  all  these  classes  he  is  fiilly 
entitled  to  the  titie  of  a  historian.  He  writes  evidently  £rom  a 
fiill  mind,  in  which  his  knowledge  has  armyed  itself,  and  every 
portion  of  it  found  its  proper  place,  independentiy  of  any  purpose 
of  communicating  it  to  tne  world.  He  makes  no  parade  of  autho- 
rities, and  enters  mto  few  controversies  as  to  matters  of  fact,  but 
plainly  tells  his  story  like  a  man  who  knows  it,  and  who,  tiierefore, 
attaches  ameaning  to  every  event  as  it  explains  what  is  past,  or 
bears  on  what  is  to  come.  He  tells  every  thingas  far  as  tiie  com- 
pass of  his  plan  admits  of  it,  but  he  does  not  dwell  upon  every 
event  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  material  magnitude.  He  dis- 
misses tiie  battie  of  Fontenoy  in  half  a  page,  because  it  led  to 
Uttle,  and  proved  nothing  except  that  the  superiority  of 
the  Marshal  de  Saxe  over  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
even  greater  tiian  that  of  the  EngUsh  infantry  over  tiie  French. 
But  when  a  personal  intrigue  or  a  diplomatic  conspiracy 
tiurows  light  on  the  state  of  national  morality,  or  on  the  re- 
lations between  governments  and  their  subjects,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  illustrate  it  from  any  source,  however  homely  or  in- 
trinsically worthless.  That  li^  estimate  of  tiie  relative  import- 
ance of  events  is  always  accurate  we  will  not  undertake  to  assert. 
In  tiie  case  of  England,  where  we  feel  ourselves  most  competent 
to  form  an  opinion,  we  believe  he  is  not  unfre^uentiy  mistaken  ; 
but  we  are  convinced  that  he  is  uniformly  conscientious  in  dealii^ 
with  &cts,  neither  by  a  moral  nor  a  tiieoretical  standard,  but  accord- 
ing to  tiieir  historical  value,  measured  by  their  actual  results.  The 
soHsalled  religious  writer,  who  represents  Providence  as  employed 
in  tiie  construction  of  edifying  parables  for  the  instruction  of 
idlers;  tiie  philosophizing  poHtician,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  for 
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some  iUustiatioii  of  tlie  wisdom  of  eoiKBervEt^  or  of  tlieinemsfc- 
iUe  march  of  democracy;  and  the  moralist  who  inqmies  whedaer 
acdons  are  good  or  bad,  and  not  whether  their  resolts  are  great 
or  small ;  ful  equally  mistake  the  true  function  of  history. 
Schlosser  deals  little  in  the  abstract  terms,  which  are  the  pest  of 
German  lit^titure,  and  which  sometimes  threaten  to  overspread 
our  own.  He  is  at  least  free  fiom  the  weakness  of  graye  generali- 
zations. He  knows  that  the  French  Beyolution  was  ihe  result  of 
many  principles  and  laws  of  human  nature,  which  can  be  fully 
represented  m  no  other  form  than  that  in  which  they  actually  de- 
veloped themselves,  in  the  previous  history  of  Europe,  and  more 
eq)ecially  of  France. 

The  strictly  historical  character  of  the  work  is  nowhere  more 
oonq>iQuou8  than  in  that  portion  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  literar 
ture.  A  history  of  books  is  almost  always  tedious,  because  the 
aGCount.of  the  opinions  of  men  has  less  interest  than  the  narrar 
tive  of  their  acdons  ;  but  the  influence  of  Hterature  upon  life  was 
so  peculiarly  great  during  the  eighteenth  ceatury,  wsX  a  merely 

Sohtical  history  must  recognise  its  importance,  even  at  the  risk  of 
egenerating  into  hterary  criticism.  It  was  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  bodes  were  good  or  bad,  before  the  results  which  they 
produced  could  be  understood.  It  is  Schlosser's  merit  to  have 
conducted  the  inquiry  with  a  view  to  the  effect  which  they  had, 
and  not  to  that  which  they  deserved.  That  Voltaire  was  not  a 
great  writer  is  a  not  uncommon  paradox;  but  it  would  be  utterly 
absurd  to  deny  that  he  was  a  principal  agent  in  the  great  changes 
of  opinion  wnich  he  Hved  to  witness,  and  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  the  doctrines  which  were  held  in  his  time  by  the  nigher 
classes  throughout  Europe.  The  account  of  the  English  latitu- 
dinarianfl  may  not  be  interesting  in  itself ;  the  criticisms  on  the 
German  writers  before  Lessing  nave  a  most  unattractive  subject ; 
but  in  these  cases,  and  in  every  other,  the  literature  of  each  time 
and  country  was  the  exponent  of  an  existing  state  of  things,  and 
a  cause  of  future  changes.  Even  the  sects  which  formed  them- 
selves around  the  greater  writers  became  identified  with  poHtical 
parties.  In  a  succeedioff  geneiilfBpn,  when  Bobespierre  had 
cru^ed  the  athebt  party,  ne  execratied  Voltaire  as  the  teacher  of 
Hebert  and  Chaumette,  and  attributed  to  Bousseau  the  honour  of 
his  own  religious  zeal. 

A  foreigner  is  seldom  a  competent  judge  of  the  style  and  lan- 
guage of  an  author.  It  appears  to  us  thEit  Schlosser  expresses 
hiinself  with  deameas  and  vigour,  but  that  his  language  is  fire- 
quently  harsh  and  unfamiliar;  like  that  of  a  writer  idio  takes  the 
readiest  word  to  express  his  meaning,  without  regard  to  the 
techxucal  or  homely  associations  which  may  accompany  it.     The 
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aentenceB  and  paiagiaphs  axe  somelixnes  ill  hatonoed,  the  ocmcla- 
aona  not  beanng  out  the  ezpectadona  of  the  b^inning,  as  when 
a  short  anecdote  is  intioduoed by  along  preambfe.  These  objeo 
licmB  howeyer,  are  tiifling  when  the  woi^  as  a  whole^iresents  a 
mity  and  hannony  which  can  only  result  from  the  dcddmite  com- 
pktenesB  of  the  historian's  view,  and  the  grave  earnestness  of  his 
purpose.  His  object  is  to  teach  not  this  ccsichision  or  that,  bat 
the  whole  compka:  lesson  which  is  to  be  learned  from  modem 
history;  and  he  iqypeals  with  calmness  and  d^^ly  to  the  motirea 
which  haye  inflwenoed,  him  in  his  task.  A^ranced  in  age,  with 
little  taste  for  general  society,  and  removed  from  all  objects  c£ 
neraonal  ambition,  he  dedaxes,  what  few  of  his  readers  will  disbe- 
neve,  that  it  was  only  from  an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty  that 
he  undertook  this  laborious  work.  He  certainly  could  not  hope 
to  please  any  party,  for  he  is  reserved  in  his  praise,  while  his  cen- 
sures are  severe,  and  almost  universally  applied.  He  is  opposed  to 
the  ecclesiastical  and  conservative  reaction  on  the  continent,  but 
by  no  means  fiivouiable  to  the  contrary  spirit  which  produced  it 
lus  purpose  is  only  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  finds  nimself  qua- 
hfiea  in  his  character  as  a  historian.  What  belongs  in  his  opinion 
to  the  office  of  historian  may  be  collected  from  his  eulogistic 
criticism  on  Hume,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  place  to  which  we 
doubt  his  riffht,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Gibbon. 

But  if  Hume's  neglect  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  times 
which  he  describes,  seems  to  us  in  many  cases  to  destroy  the  value 
of  his  history,  at  present  it  is  more  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
opposite  error.  Any  book,  written  by  any  man,  nom  an^ 
pomt  of  view,  except  that  which  belongs  to  his  own  time  and  his 
individual  character,  is  utterly  worthless,  except  as  an  exercise  of 
ingenuity:  such  as  Swift's  imitations  of  old  ballads,  or  Washin^n 
Irving's  *  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Grenada.'  The  spint  of 
the  a^  wUch  he  descnbes  must  be  known,  but  not  shared  by  the 
historian.  Schloaser^s  censures  are  severe  and  tolerably  general; 
but  we  believe  that  he  distributes  them  with  reference  to  the  stan- 
dards and  opportunities  possessed  by  the  men  whom  he  criticis^ 
His  judgment  of  political  and  historical  results  belongs  to  this 
generation  and  tohimself.  The  history  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
oerives  its  unity  on  one  dde,  from  this  serious  and  unaffected  ear- 
nestness; but  it  has  also  an  almost  dramatic  unity  initself.  For 
ninety  years,  nothing  of  weight  was  done  or  said  in  Europe,  which 
did  not  advance  or  dday,  or  cause  or  modify,  the  French  Revo- 
lution. To  us,  who  have  ^  results  before  us,  no  portion  of  his- 
tory appears  more  pregnant  with  meaning;  but  without  the  due 
of  experience,  die  separate  sections  of  it  would  appear  little  more 
than  random  illustrations  of  the  vanity  of  human  intentions. 
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Scarcely  any  war,  or  treaty,  or  scheme  of  policy  during  the  century, 
had,  even  when  successful,  the  effect  which  its  authors  demgned. 
Again  and  again,  all  conflicting  powers  were  set  in  motion  by 
diplomacy  or  violence;  and  after  a  tune,  Europe  always  settlea 
down  into  a  system,  which  seemed  independent  of  the  previous 
schemes  of  statesmen.  Measures  were  justified  beforehand,  be- 
cause they  were  to  produce  one  set  of  results;  and  boasted  of ,  be- 
cause their  effects  had  been  altogether  opposite.  The  aspect  of 
Europe  might  be  compared  to  the  later  Gothic  buildings,  in 
which  one  set  of  arches,  mechanically  adapted  to  the  support  of 
the  weight  above  them,  appeared  on  the  outside,  while  the  roof 
was  reafiy  supported  by  an  entirely  different  row,  concealed  within 
the  walls. 

Thus  the  legacy  which  was  left  by  William  to  Marlborough, 
as  the  fruit  of  me  wisdom  and  valour  of  his  whole  life — ^the  con- 
federacy of  England  with  Holland  and  Austria — ^in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  had  for  its  purpose  the  htmiiliation  of  France, 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons  m>m  the  throne  of  Spain.  The 
undivided  possession  of  the  monarchy  of  Philip  11.  was  guaranteed 
to  the  Archduke  Charles;  the  Emperor  claimed  nothing  for  him- 
self ;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  the  ally  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
father-in-law  of  Philip  V.  In  twelve  years,  the  genius  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  backed  by  the  power  of  England,  had  anni- 
hilated all  the  resources  of  France;  the  Austrian  claimant  had 
twice  entered  Madrid,  and  Louis  had  consented  to  join  the  allies 
in  the  expulsion  of  his  grandson  from  Spain.  It  only  remained 
for  England  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  which  should  determine 
the  fiiture  settlement  of  Europe.  But  the  interests  of  all  parties 
had  changed.  The  titular  King  of  Spain  had  become  Emperor,  and 
tiie  reiuuon  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  V  •  would  have  been  more 
dangerous  than  the  nower  of  France.  Thus  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  oner  a  singular  contrast  to  the  terms  of  the  ori- 
ginal alliance.  England  received  Acadia  from  France ;  Gibraltar, 
Minorca,  and  the  ratification  of  the  Assiento  contract,  &om  Spain; 
Austria  gained  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Naples,  and  Sardinia; 
the  Duke  of  Savoy's  desertion  of  his  ally  was  rewarded  by  Sicily, 
and  the  title  of  King;  Holland  alone  obtained  in  the  barrier  for- 
tresses, the  object  for  which  she  had  professedly  engaged  in  the 
war;  while  Louis,  defeated  in  every  quarter,  but  sucoessM  in  the 
scheme  which  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  saw  his  family 
established  in  Spain  and  the  Indies  on  an  undisputed  throne. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  same  apparent 
incoherence  in  the  political  changes  of  this  century.  Alberoni's 
attack  on  the  Italian  possessions  of  Austria,  in  1718,  gave  Sicily 
to  the  Emperor  in  exchange  for  Sardinia;  and  the  participation . 
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of  Austiia  in  the  intiigues  of  Russia  against  Stanislaus  of  Poland 
in  1733,  provoked  Henry  to  interfere  in  support  of  the  father-in- 
law  of  Louis  XV.,  procured  to  France  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine, 
and  established  a  branch  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  on  the  throne 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Nor  will  the  fact  be  forgotten,  of  which 
the  Duke  de  Broghe  has  so  seasonably  reminded  his  countrymen, 
that  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  contained  no  provision  against 
the  collisions  of  English  merchantmen  and  Spanisn  cruisers,  which, 
by  the  clamour  which  they  occasioned  in  England,  had  forced 
Walpole  into  the  war  of  1739. 

But,  although  a  fortunate  alliance,  or  the  possession  of  an  able 
general,  might  determine  the  immediate  event  of  a  war,  it  became 
sufficiently  apparent,  in  course  of  time,  that  foUy  and  misgovem- 
ment  were  producing  their  usual  results.   The  cumbrous  weakness 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  legally  crippled  as  it  had  been 
by  the  treaty  of  Westohalia,  deprived  Germany,  as  a  nation,  of  all 
lespectability  and  influence;  and  left  her  pnnces  at  liberty  to 
waste  their  revenues  in  a  mimicry  of  the  pompous  ma^ific^nce 
of  the  old  French  court,  or  to  recruit  their  treasures  by  kidnapping 
their  subjects,  and  selling  tliem,  to  fight  the  battles  of  France  and 
Engird*    Spain,  governed  during  three  generations  of  hypochon- 
driac, or  idiot  kings,  by  women  and  Jesuits,  and  for  years  by  an 
Italian  opera-singer,  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  European  system. 
France,  notwithstanding  the  showy  successes  of  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  and  the  discreditable  revenge  on  England^ 
which  she  took  on  occasion  of  the  American  revolt,  had  fallen 
into  the  inextricable  confusion  of  finance,  which  finally  overthrew 
the  monarchy,  and  which  had  earlier  diminished  its  power  and  ex- 
ternal influence.   Austria  alone,  imchanged  in  her  system,  seemed 
neither  to  advance  or  recede:  but  her  com{)arative  weight  in  the 
European  sy^stem  was  diminished  by  the  rise  of  the  three  ^reat 
powers,  which,  diflering  widely  from  one  another  in  the  principles 
of  their  strength,  contrasted  equally  in  their  vigour  and  prosperity 
with  the  worn-out  systems  of  the  ancient  monarchies.    Of  these 
England,  alone,  had  a  hereditary  claim  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
power;  but  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century,  that  she  attained 
ner  present  position  in  Europe.    During  that  period  there  were 
many  incapable  administrations,   and  scarcely  one  which  had  a 
consistent  and  vigorous  system  of  policy.    But  England  was  at 
least  exempt  from  the  government  of  mistresses  and  confessors ;  and, 
with  the  freedom  whidi  the  revolution  had  secured,  and  the  cha- 
racteristic energy  of  the  people,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
prevent  the  constant  increase  of  her  wealth  and  strength,  even 
when  the  national  resources  were  most  misapplied.    Between  ^e 
accession  of  Anne  and  the  American  war,  the  English  Empire 
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was  incieased  by  the  ao^uiffidon  of  Gibraltar;  of  Dominica,  Gre- 
nada, and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  by  the  vast  i^oos 
which  constitute  our  present  poBOcanons  in  North  America;  and 
by  the  gieaterport  of  our  present  dominions  in  India.  At  home, 
the  population  and  revenue  had  increased  in,  at  least,  acorreipond- 
ing  degree;  but  the  most  remazkable,  though  the  least  valuable, 
result  of  English  progress,  was  the  infloenoe  which  it  had  produced 
on  the  mind  of  foreign  nations.  Even  while  the  petty  states  of 
Germany  were  still  looking  up  with  admiration  to  France,  the 
French  entertained  an  overstrained  admiration  for  England;  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  years'  war,  the  political  pre-eminence  of 
England  was  as  fiilly  admitted  in  Europe,  as  that  c£  Louis  XTV. 
had  been,  after  the  treaty  of  IHm^uen. 

The  greatness  of  Prufflia  is  miiversally  admitted  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Frederick  II.  He  made  the  same  discovery  which 
Wallenstein  had  anticipated  a  century  before,  that  a  huge  army 
will  maintain  itself.  He  began  by  acting  on  the  principie  of 
selfish  aggrandizement,  which,  in  theory,  was  tiniversaUy  sap- 
ported  by  the  leaders  of  public  (minion — the  fiuhionable  philoso- 
phers of  France.  Acting  always  for  himself,  with  genius,  courage, 
and  economy,  he  had  every  chance  in  his  favour,  when  he  con- 
tended with  ^e  fiivolous  and  intriguing  cabinets  of  France  and 
Germany.  Bv  degrees,  and  almost  against  his  will,  he  became 
identified  with  a  great  cause.  An  ostentalious  infidel,  and  an 
unbending  despot,  ne  was,  nev^thdeaa,  justly  r^arded  as  the 
champion  of  Irotestantism  and  liberty.  His  strength,  indeed,  at 
the  end,  as  at  the  begmning,  lay  in  his  army;  but,  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  weaker  German  states,  as  the  hero  of  liberalism  and 
philosophy,  and,  above  all,  firom  his  sieat  personal  ascendancy,  he 
held  in  his  hands  no  small  portion  of  the  balance  ofpower. 

The  strength  of  Russia  rested  on  a  firmer  basis.  The  materials 
of  her  greatness  already  ensted  before  Peter  the  Great  gave 
them  a  new  form,  and  brought  them  to  bear  on  European  pouqr. 
The  possesion  of  the  vast  regions,  which  form  by  their  mere  ex- 
tent an  impr^nable  fortress;  and  the  absolute  control  of  a  popu- 
lation, whicn,  as  yet,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  interests  which 
divide  parties  in  civilized  states;  conferred  on  the  Czars  a  power, 
which  they  must  sooner  or  later  have  discovered,  and  been  tempted 
to  use.  From  the  time  when  Peter  joined  with  Frederick  I V .  of 
Denmark,  and  Augustus  H.  of  Poland,  in  the  attempt  to  profit  by 
the^outh  of  Charles  XH.,  down  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
again  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  ^e  foreign  poHcy  of  Russia  has 
varied  Htde  in  the  diioice  of  its  means,  and  seldom  been  checked 
in  the  progress  of  a^randisement.  To  Peter,  indeed,  war  was 
itself  an  object    He  cared  notUng  for  men,  but  he  wanted  an 
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anny.  It  was  litde  to  him  that  thouflBnds  of  his  mda  vaaaals  fell 
in  romeiaiiia  or  the  ITkiaine.  He  was  sure  that  a  per  oentage  of 
them  would  return  as  sldlfbl  and  disciTdined  veterans.  Bat  he 
aho  cohivated  those  peaoeM  acts  of  diplonuunr,  which  have  ever 
abice  disdnffuiahed  his  suooessors,  whether  the  government  was 
administered  by  weak  and  abandoned  women,  or  by  foreign  ad- 
venturers, or  by  indigenous  despots.  When  Sweden  was  para- 
lysed by  an  oli^rchy,  Russia  intofered  to  maintain  the  usurpation 
cf  the  nobles,  acainst  the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown;  because  it 
-WIbs  neoesaaiy  that  a  corrupt  and  imbecile  government  should  be 
Bopported  in  Stockhohn,  that  Finland  mi^t  be  occupied  by  a 
vassal  power  till  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  open  acquisition  of  so 
oonvement  a  province.  In  Poland,  when  we  aristocracy  awoke 
to  aaense  of  the  national  danger,  Busria  opposed  them  in  the  name 
of  the  king;  when  the  nation  was  bent  on  regeneratii^  itself, 
fiuasia  guaranteed  the  old  anarchical  constitodon.  Safe  m>m  the 
oontagion  of  liberal  principles  for  its  subjects,  the  court  of  Peters- 
burg could  adopt  any  doctrines  with  equal  safety.  During  the 
reign  of  Catherme  IL  even  the  public  oj^iion  of  Europe  came  in 
aidof  the  material  resources  of  Kusria.  The  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, the  abandoned  profligacy  of  her  life,  the  deliberate  wicked- 
ness of  her  ferragn  poucy,  in  no  way  interfered  with  her  reputation 
and  popularity  abroad;  and  at  the  vexy  time  of  the  partition  of 
Poland,  the  sentimental  xefoimerB  of  Paris  wero  bandying  com* 
plimentB  with  the  Empress.  It  is  natural  to  attribute  success  to 
rorethou^t,  and  to  suppose  that  the  constant  and  prosperous  use 
of  firaud  and  farce  for  moro  than  a  century,  is  the  result  of  a  deep 
and  unifotm  pdicy.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  traditions  of 
the  empiro  must  have  had  conriderable  influence  on  successive 
administrations.  But  the  vexy  uniformily  and  conristency  of  the 
conduct  of  Russia  points  to  causes  more  steady  than  any  political 
syston.  The  possession  of  irresponsible  power,  flicility  in  attack- 
ing with  safety  &om  attack,  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the 
divisions  arising  firom  political  opimons,  wmle  tne  population  at 
home  is  exempt  £rom  controversies,  aro  sufficient  causes  to  account 
for  the  pursuit  of  an  unprincipled  and  aggressive  career.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  a  peculiar  advantage 
to  stand  apart  fiom  the  revolution  of  opinion,  which  was  working 
in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  supremacy  of  the  five  great  powers  over  the  administra- 
tion of  international  affiairs,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  exter- 
nal results  of  the  wars  and  treaties  of  the  last  century.  The 
system  has  survived  the  Revolution  and  the  Eknpiro  with  little 
change;  and  although  it  may  be  premature  to  form  a  judgment  of 
its  eventual  tendency,  it  seems  hitherto  to  have  had  a  beneficial 
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influence  in  preserving  peace.  But  a  deeper  interest  bdoncs  to 
the  history  of  opinion,  and  to  the  series  of  silent  changes  which 
jxrepared  the  great  explosion  of  1789.  The  reaction  of  feeling 
since  the  Revolution,  nas  produced  an  unduly  unfavourable  esti- 
mate of  the  general  character  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No 
doubt  it  was  remarkable  for  open  profligacy  in  public  and  private; 
its  ruling  philosophy  was  shallow  and  vicious;  public  affairs  were 
conducted  with  avowed  and  exclusive  regard  to  individual  inte- 
rests; religion  sank  into  general  disrepute;  and  many  wholesome 
prejudices  of  former  times  passed  away  for  ever,  xet,  notwith- 
standing these  various  drawbacks,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
eighteenth  century  was  £u:  in  advance  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
that  it  witnessed  a  steady  progress  from  its  commencement  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  troubles  m  which  it  closed.  A  sreat  part  of 
the  seeming  increase  of  vice  was,  in  fact,  an  awakening  con- 
sciousness of  good  and  evil.  Men  began  to  be  more  and  more 
aware  of  their  principles,  and  to  feel  the  inconsistency  of  their  prac* 
tice  with  their  language.  As  they  had  professed  Christian  morality; 
and  practised  no  morality  whatever,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been 
better  to  seek  consistency  by  a  change  of  conduct.  The  Regent 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Cardinal  Dubois  might,  with  great  ad- 
vantage, have  become  honest  in  pecuniary  transactions  ;  and  by 
precept  and  example,  have  encouraged  among  the  French  no- 
bility, sobriety  ana  decorum,  and  respect  for  conjugal  fidelity. 
But  as  the  courts  and  aristocracy  of  Europe  did  not  become  vir- 
tuous, perhaps  it  was  not  without  some  advantage  that  they  were 
professedly  vicious.  It  is  a  proof  rather  of  weakness  than  of  a  linger- 
mg  regard  for  principle,  to  retain  the  name  of  reli^on  when  the  sub- 
stance is  gone.  Louis  XV.,  with  his  massesand  mistresses,  was  as  bad 
a  man  as  the  regent,  and  far  more  deserving  of  contempt.  For  a 
time  the  French  aristocracy,  followed  by  SUL  the  nobihty  of  Eu- 
rope, avowed  their  profligate  selfishness  openly ;  while  their  friends 
the  philosophers  provided  them  with  a  suitable  code  of  ethics, 
deduced  from  actual  observation  of  life.  Theory  and  practice 
were  brought  into  imprecedented  harmony;  and  the  perverse  ear- 
nestness which  the  process  implied,  was  the  first  step  towards  re- 
forming both.  Men  easily  acquiesce  in  the  neglect  of  a  good 
doctrine,  but  they  will  not  long  be  satisfied  with  professed  corrup- 
tion. Moreover,  a  spirit  of  mquiry  must  in  the  end  be  favour- 
able to  truth.  Voltaire  and  his  disciples  were  fatal  enemies  to 
hypocrisy;  and  were  not  devoid  of  that  spedes  of  honesty,  which 
consists  m  the  sincere  avowal  of  opinions  which  lie  on  the  surface. 
They  were  not  so  conscientious  as  to  think  deeply,  but  they  were 
&anjc  enough  to  say  what  they  thought.  It  was  their  worldliness 
and  frivolity  which  called  forth  the  indignant  doquence  of  Rous- 
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seau  against  the  Heartless  licentiousness  of  the  age :  but  they  were 
really  working  to  the  same  end.  They  taught  the  ^eat  to  de- 
spise the  traditional  faith  of  the  people  m  established  institutions; 
and  it  was  but  another  step  to  the  contempt  of  their  own  privi- 
leges. The  same  process  was  going  on  in  actual  life.  The  con- 
duct of  kings,  such  as  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  and  of  nobles 
like  tlie  Ma^hal  de  Richelieu^  amounted  to  a  renimciation  of  the 
sacredness  of  ancient  rights,  and  an  admission  that  power  must 
Henceforth  be  maintained  by  force,  or  find  some  new  basis  to  rest 
upon.  Accordingly  a  better  generation  succeeded.  Men,  like 
Turffot  and  Lafayette  sought  to  realize  the  visions  of  philanthropy 
in  wnich  they  had  been  led  to  seek  for  the  principles  of  a  new 
moraUty.  Ine  well-meaning  dulness  of  Louis  XVI.,  or  even 
the  misdirected  energy  of  Joseph  II.,  belonged  to  a  sounder  pe- 
riod than  that  which  followed  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  And 
if  such  an  improvement  took  place,  we  cannot  but  look  for  its 
cause  in  the  comparative  earnestness  and  sincerity  which  had  ac- 
companied the  inunorality  of  the  age.  Not  evil^  but  the  good 
which  is  mixed  up  with  evil,  produces  regeneration — 

rh  bvtra'f^s  yhp  Zpyov 

tr<f>€T€pq,  d*  tiKdra  ytwi^, 

*  For  the  unholy  deed  has  doubtless  a  numerous  offspring^  but  after 
its  awn  hind.* 

Yet  in  reading  the  history  of  the  age  of  Louis  XY.,  it  will  be 
difiicidt  for  any  one  to  trace  this  element  of  good,  who  has  not 
observed  in  ordinary  life,  how  often  the  open  defiance  of  some 
generally  admitted  and  generally  neglected  rule  of  morality,  pro- 
ceeds rather  from  greater  strength  of  character  than  from  greater 
weakness  of  principle.  Theory  is  torn  up  hj  the  roots  rather  than 
left  to  shame  the  practice  which  contrasts  with  it.  In  itself  the 
smallness  of  the  proportion  in  which  wisdom  and  virtue  then  en- 
tered into  the  government  of  the  world,  is  curiously  instructive; 
and  we  believe  that  Schlosser  has  done  valuable  service  to  the 
present  generation,  by  the  picture  which  he  has  produced  of  so 
remarkable  a  period.  Little  disposed  as  he  is  to  aostiactions  and 
moral  inferences,  he  sympathizes  heartily  with  the  successful  war 
against  the  traditions  ol  the  middle  ages,  and  at  the  same  time 
regards  with  an  indignation  worthy  of  Tacitus,  an  era  only  better 
than  that  which  Tacitus  described,  because  it  was  advancing  in- 
stead of  receding. 

The  histriomc  magnificence  of  Louis  XTV.,  had  impressed 
the  princes  of  the  Continent  with  profound  admiration  ;  but  in 
France,  tHe  misfortunes  of  his  old  age,  and  the  hypocritical  aus- 
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teritj  of  liis  court,  under  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
had  turned  the  current  of  public  opinion  for  the  tune,  and  pre- 
^red  it  to  welcome  the  regency  of  his  able  and  abandoned  nephew. 
The  anecdote  writers  of  later  times  have  no  doubt  takoi  advan* 
tage  of  the  traditional  character  of  this  reign  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  to  raise  upon  it  a  superstracture  of  imaginary  ^ofligacy; 
and  his  foreign  policy  in  umdng  himself  with  George  1. — ^in  op- 
position to  Spain,  to  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  the  ultra* 
Catholic  party — was  £iyoiu*able  alike  to  the  interests  of  France  and 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  abroad  the  interest  of  his  country  coin- 
cided with  his  own;  at  home  he  spared  neither  tyranny  nor  fraud 
to  enrich  the  government  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  and  to 
supply  the  demands  of  his  own  licentious  extraT^ance.  After 
setting  aside  the  claims  of  the  late  king's  legitimized  sons  to  share 
in  the  regency,  his  first  act  was  the  institution  of  the  inquisito* 
rial  tribunal  of  the  Chambre  Ardente,  for  the  examination  of  all 
persons  who,  during  the  reign  of  Louis,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  All  offi- 
cial persons  were  forbidden  to  quit  Paris,  and  were  subjected  to 
examination,  to  the  testimony  of  corrupt  witnesses,  and  to  the 
torture,  till  sufficient  sums  could  be  extracted  jfrom  them  to 
meet  the  immediate  expectations  of  the  court.  Four  thousand 
four  himdred  and  sixty  persons  were  fined,  and  the  fruits  of'ex- 
tortion  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  livres, 
which,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  public  service,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  wasted  on  the  orgies  of  the  regent  and  his  followers. 
For  two  years  the  persecution  continued,  and  when  public  feel- 
ing, in  the  expression  of  which  Voltaire,  at  the  i^  of  twenty- 
two,  bore  an  honourable  part,  became  too  strong  for  the  court, 
the  unhappy  victims  were  obliged  to  purchase  their  exemption 
from  further  oppression.  The  next  step  was  to  depreciate  the 
coinage,  and  for  that  purpose  to  forbid  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  money;  but  a  profit  from  this  operation,  of  seventy- 
two  millions,  was  but  a  sop  to  the  rapacity  of  the  government. 
The  institution  of  Law's  Bank,  and  the  adoption  of  nis  notes  by 
the  regent  as  the  authorized  currency,  have  obtained  a  more  last- 
ing celebrity.  The  unjustifiable  measures  which  led  to  a  depre- 
dation of  this  paper — equal  to  that  of  the  assignats  under  the 
Committee  of  Riblic  Safety,  and  far  less  excusable — and  the  na- 
tional bankruptcy  which  was  the  result,  are  as  notorious  as  the 
pecuniary  dishonesty  which  the  mania  of  stockjobbing  developed 
m  the  highest  nobihty .  Their  sense  of  honour  was  as  insufficient 
a  security  for  their  honesty,  as  their  boasted  refinement  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ordinary  aecencies  of  life. 

Every  reader  of  French  memoirs  is  fiuniliar  with  the  edifying 
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fiuppen  of  the  regent,  and  of  the  dukes  and  duchesses  of  the  time. 
The  most  habitual  drunkenness,  in  both  sexes,  was  considered 
equally  genial  and  social  with  other  instances  of  the  xmiveisal 
opntempt  for  the  generally  leceived  maicima  of  morali^.  We 
would  particularly  reconm^end  to  the  notice  of  the  studfent,  the 
instance  of  Madame  de  Bouffl^rs,  afterwards  Mar^chale  de  Lux- 
emburg, and  the  most  influential  person  in  ^the  highest  society  of 
Paris.  Amongst  her  other  accomplishments,  she  was  accustomed, 
when  in  her  cups,  to  b^in  d,  parler  AnghU,  which  may  be  trans- 
lated, to  talk  very  broad  French.  As  the  avowed  mistress  of 
the  Marshal  (the  second  of  the  name),  she  had  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  his  first  wife;  and  he  married  her  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  her  character  and  conduct.  It  was  considered,  however, 
a  drawback  on  her  merits,  that  she  exhibited  a  certain  diabolical 
maliCTily  of  disposition;  as  when  she  remarked  in  the  hearing  of 
her  aying  step^ughter,  that  she  felt  as  if  there  was  a  corpse  in 
the  roam.  At  this  time,  also,  the  youn^  Duke  of  Richelieu  com- 
menced his  long  and  consistent  career,  by  carrying  on  intrigues 
at  the  same  time  with  the  daughter  of  the  regent,  and  with  an- 
other princess  of  the  blood,  Mademoiselle  de  Charolois.  The 
T^  excess  of  their  own  licentiousness  gratified  the  pride  of  the 
aristocracy,  by  distinguishing  them  yet  further  £rom  the  people. 
The  vanity  ol  birth  was  at  its  heignt^  and,  a^  usual,  eacn  class 
soioglit  to  widen  the  interval  which  separated  it  firom  the  next 
below.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  grandsAi  of  France,  and  vir- 
tiftlly  ooverdgn,  stood  pre-eminent  m  rank  as  well  as  in  ability 
and  profligacy.  The  *  pnnces  l^times,'.  the  Bourbon  Cond^s,  and 
Conda,  despised  the  '  princes  l^^tim^,'  whoni  Louis  XIY .  had 

S' yen  them  for  rivals.  The  nobility  of  the  sword  looked  down  on 
e  nobility  of  the  robe,  and  the  aukes  and  peers  struggled  to 
obtain  exemiytion  firom  the  necessity  of  fighting  marquises  whom 
they  mi^ht  nnd  it  convenient  to  insult.  The  mtrigue  which  was 
intended  to  attain  this  result  imfortunately  &iled ;  but  the  at- 
tempt is  peculiarly  instructive  to  the  exclusive  admirers  of  the 
dimity  of  high  birth. 

The  Baron  de  Besenval  rdatea  witb  becoming  indignation  an 
attack  on  the  equal  rights  of  the  nobility,  whioi  consisted  in  a 
combination  of  the  duchesses  at  a  court-ball,  to  prevent  the  young 
king  ixom.  dancing  with  any  lady  of  inferior  quality.  Fortu- 
nately, a  champion  stepped  iorth  from  the  ranks  of  tne  xmtitled 
^femmes  non  titr^),  ai^,  with  a  deep  reverence,  placed  herself  in 
nont  of  the  kin^,  who  stood,  as  a  boy  well  might  stand,  embax- 
XBSsed  and  bhufainff ,  till  the  Duke  of  Orleans  whispered  to  him, 
that  he  must  ask  l£e  lady  (Madame  de  Gontau)  to  dance.  And 
it  was  afterwards  thought,  says  the  historian,  that  the  whole 
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flcheme  was  contrived  by  the  regent,  to  check  the  presumption  of 
the  ducal  party.  We  are  indebted  to  Schlosser  for  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  pretensions  of  this  party,  as  set  forth  in  an  stmiuang 
document  which  he  has  copied  from  the  royal  archives  of  Paris,  en- 
titled, *'  Requite  de  Messieurs  et  Mesdames  les  dues  et  duchesses  k 
S.A.R.  Monseigneur  le  due  d'Orleans,  regent.*  They  begin  by  com- 

Slainin^  that  nobody  thinks  much  of  them  (^  qu'on  fait  peu  de  cas 
'eux  oans  le  monde'),  and  that  even  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  pretend  to  rival  them;  whereas  the  church  has  acquired  a 
position  in  the  world  only  because  a  certain  number  of  peers  have 
condescended  to  take  the  title  of  bishop  and  archbishop.  To  coimter- 
act  the  effects  of  these  errors,  they  demand  that  they  may  receive 
the  sacrament  from  bishops  only,  and  enjoy  certain  additional  dis- 
tinctions in  the  church  services.      The  regent  is  requested  to 
order  that  peers  alone  shall  keep  the  **  crown  of  the  causeway"  on 
horseback  or  in   carriages:    all   private  persons  standing  aside, 
whatever  inconvenience  may  arise  {^  et  cela  non-obstant  tous  les  em- 
barras  qui  en  pourroient  arriver').     They  must  always  have  the 
back-seat  in  a  carriage,  and  must  not  be  expected  to  offer  it  to  any 
one  by  way  of  civihty.    They  must  have  their  health  drunk  be- 
fore that  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house.    They  alone 
must  be  entitled  to  keep  pages,  <5cuyers,  and  demoiselles.    They 
must  have  the  front  boxes  at  the  theatres,  even  though  others  move 
to  make  room  for  them,  **  because  it  is  not  fair  or  endurable  that 
peers  of  the  realm  should  sit  below  persons  of  condition."    They 
need  not  fight  a  simple  nobleman,  even  though  he  may  have  cifd- 
gelled  them.     Further,  they  demand  that  no  lord,  gentleman,  or 
officer,  shall  make  pretensions  to  any  government  except  on  their 
refusal  of  it.     As  to  the  tiers  etatj  the  commonalty,  '*  messieurs 
the  dukes  are,  and  ought  to  be,  so  much  above  the  people  by  their 
birth,  that  they  ought  scarcely  to  have  any  knowledge  of  them: 
nevertheless,  as  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  use  of  this  mean 
class,  it  is  as  well  to  make  a  regulation  once  for  all."     The  first 
suggestion  is  admirably  prudent.     No  workman  or  tradesman  is 
to  demand  fix)m  a  duke  payment  of  his  bill;  he  may  remind  him 
of  it,  but  not  often,  because  it  is  for  messieurs  the  dukes  to  do 
justice  to  such  people  when  they  find  it  convenient.     The  orders 
of  dukes  and  duchesses  are  always  to  be  executed  first,  and  all 
other  work  is  to  be  left  for  theirs.     Lastly,  as  a  nobleman  may  not 
challenge  a  duke,  so  a  nobleman's  lackey  may  not  force  the  duke's 
lackey  to  fight  with  fists  or  sticks,  ana  the  ducal  menials  are  en- 
joined to  let  all  their  bones  be  broken,  sooner  than  sacrifice,  by  self* 
defence,  the  honour  which  attaches  to  them  as  servants  of  their 
masters.     It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  regent  refused 
these  excellent  duxes  perm]38ion  to  be  horsewhipped  with  impu* 
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nity;  but  the  parliaments  took  up  the  question,  and  reminding 
th^n  that  even  dukes  and  peers  belonged  to  parliament,  remon- 
strated ag^nst  their  insolence  in  including  in  the  tiers  etai  this 
most  august  body  of  the  realm.  Accordingly,  messieiirs  the  dukes 
were  compelled  to  retain  their  soKtary  virtue  of  bravery,  and  the 
duchesses  had  not  even  the  exclusive  right  of  becoming  mis- 
tresses to  the  king. 

The  courts  of  Iiermany  followed  the  example  of  France,  with 
more  or  less  success.  In  vice,  the  imitation  was  generally  suc- 
cessful; but  sometimes  there  was  a  provincial  coarseness  of  man- 
ners, which  would  have  appeared  strange  at  Versailles.  In 
Hanover,  the  Minister  von  dem  Buscho  exercised  despotic  power, 
a  few  years  later,  in  the  name  of  George  11.  One  day,  at  his 
table,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  Heiuger,  said  that  a  certain 
diah,  which  the  minister  called  lamb,  was  made  of  veal.  The 
cook  was  summoned,  and  prudently  agreed  with  his  master.  The 
minister  called  out,  *  Herx  Heiliger !  Herr  Heiliger !  are  you  still 
eating  veal?'  *  Yes,  your  Excellency,  it  is  veal,  and  will  be 
veal,  though  the  cook  a^ees  with  you  to  please  you.'  Then  the 
nunister  got  into  a  passion^  and  said,  '  tierr  Heiliger  has  never 
had  such  a  haggis  at  his  own  table,  and  yet  he  interferes  in  things 
which  he  does  not  understand.'  Heiliger  wanted  to  continue  the 
dispute,  but  the  company  interfered  and  agreed  with  the  minister. 
But  sdll  the  minister  kept  calling  out,  ^  Herr  Heiliger !  Herr 
Heiliger!  is  the  hs^gis  still  made  of  veal?'  and  Heiliger  went  off 
with  his  hat  on  his  head. 

Perhap  the  worst  prince  of  the  age  was  the  celebrated  Augus- 
tus n.  of  Saxony  and  Poland.  In  the  Griine  Gewolbe,  and  the 
Armoury,  at  Dresden,  the  traveller  still  admires  his  extravagant 
collection  of  toys,  his  jewelled  suits  of  armour,  and  the  horse-shoe 
which  he  broke  with  his  hand.  In  his  own  time,  the  French  and 
Grerman  nobility  were  lost  in  wonder  at  the  ma^ficence  of  his 
feasts,  and  the  splendour  of  his  mistresses  and  their  children.  That 
he  was  basely  feathless  to  treaties;  that  he  was  a  cowardly  deserter 
of  his  country  in  the  [distress  which  he  had  brought  upon  it;  ex- 
tortion, wastefulness,  profligacy,  and  even  incest;  were  considered 
but  trifling  defects  in  the  character  of  the  best  rider  at  tourna- 
ments, and  the  best  contriver  of  pageants  who  then  existed  in 
£iux>pe.  While  Charles  XH.  was  avenging  himself  on  the  people 
of  Saxony,  and  Peter  with  his  savage  hordes  was  plundermg 
Poland  as  the  ally  of  its  king,  Augustus  and  his  minister  Flem- 
ming,  were  employed  in  the  arrangement  of  banquets  and  spec- 
tacles, and  the  land  was  left  undefended,  that  the  elector  might 
hire  out  an  army  to  the  states  of  Holland,  and  embezzle  a  part  of 
the  pay  which  they  gave  to  his  soldiers.    His  people,  perhaps  the 
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best  and  soundest  portion  of  the  German  stock,  admired  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  prince,  and  bore  their  own  sufferings  as  an  un- 
avoidable dispensation  of  Providence.  Too  simple  and  uninstructed 
to  judge  fully  of  his  conduct,  they  were  too  loyal  to  censure  him 
at  random.  They  sayr  his  example  imitated  by  all  the  petty 
princes  around  them;  and  even  the  ecclesiastical  electora  of  May- 
ence  and  Cologne  wasted  their  revenues  equally  on  parasites  and 
on  pageants. 

ScUosser  is,  we  believe,  the  first  historian  who  has  done  justice 
to  the  only  Grerman  prince  who  resolutely  opposed  the  nuahion 
of  Frencn  licentiousness  and  extravagance.  His  daughter, 
the  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  and  Voltaire,  in  his  inimitably  witty 
and  maugnant  Memoirs,  have  immortalised  the  foibles  of  Fre- 
derick William  I.  of  Prussia;  but  they  both  sympathized  too 
fully  with  the  prevalent  scorn  of  the  people^  and  love  of  luxurious 
refinement,  to  do  justice  to  the  homely  honesty  of  a  king  who  kept 
his  family  on  short  commons,  and  provided  his  country  with  a 
treasury  and  an  army.  His  whimfflcal  fancy  for  a  regiment  of 
giants,  whom  he  purchased  or  kidnapped  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
was  a  fair  theme  for  ridicule.  Marquises  or  philosophers  were  no 
safer  than  peasants,  if  his  recruiting  sergeants  found  that  they 
were  of  the  standard  height;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  consigning 
to  his  equally  unscrupulous  contemponur,  Peter  the  Gh«at,  sup- 
plies of  engmeers  ana  artisans,  to  be  paid  by  proportionate  returns 
of  fi^nadiers  of  six  feet  and  a  half.  But,  if  he  left  behind  him  a 
useless  body  of  giants,  he  also  left  the  means  which  raised  his  son 
to  the  first  position  in  Europe.  He  allowed  no  French  to  be 
spoken  in  his  presence,  and  he  treated  with  utter  contempt  the 
Berlin  academy  which  his  father  had  instituted  in  imitation  of 
that  at  Paris.  He  said  he  did  not  want  men  who  knew  thirty 
languages,  or  who  could  enumemte  all  the  books  of  science  that 
had  ever  been  written;  but  practical,  judicious,  efficient  servants. 
He  compelled  the  nobility  to  submit  to  taxation,  and  when  they 
presented  him  a  French  protest,  filled  with  Latin  law  phrases,  and 
ending  with  the  assurance  tout  le  pays  sera  rtdne,  he  answered  with 
equal  numour  and  decirion  in  a  mixture  of  three  languages,  *'  Taut 
lepays  sera  mine?  Nihil  credo,  but  I  credo  that  the  country  gen- 
tlemen will  have  their  authority  ruined.  I  establish  the  sauve^ 
rainete  like  a  rocher  of  brance.*  He  was  thoroughlv  Protestant  in 
belief  and  practice;  he  abhoired  the  immorality  which  he  saw  in 
every  court  but  his  own;  and  when  Augustus  H.  offered  him  a 
compliment  suited  to  his  own  licentious  taste,  he  treated  him  with 
open  and  deserved  contempt.  Even  if  he  had  not  raised  from  no- 
thing the  richest  exchequer  and  the  best  army  in  Europe,  at  the 
same  time  improving  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  he  would  have 
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earned  theii  love  by  showing  them  in  his  own  person  the  example 
of  a  plain,  thrifty,  and  well-oonducted  Gennan  householder.  It  - 
wasa  similar  merit,  which,  after  all  the  errors  and  faults  of  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  his  reign,  won  for  Geoige  m.,  when  the  Co- 
alition and  the  India  Bill  had  at  last  identified  his  cause  with 
popular  feeling,  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  best  portion  of 
the  people.  In  consideration  of  these  qualities,  Frederick  William 
may  be  pardoned  for  horsewhipping  dancing-masters  in  a  capital, 
where,  according  to  Voltaire,  me  upper  classes  had  not  yet  attained 
to  the  refinement  of  wearing  shirts,  but  hung  shirt-fronts  round 
their  necks  by  string.  In  nis  foreign  policy  he  was  indecisive, 
and  hampered  by  his  electoral  reverence  for  the  emperor;  but  in 
general  he  maintained  the  peace,  which  was  undoubtedly  his  true 
policy.  He  could  never  h^ve  won  the  rank  which  the  genius  of 
Frederick  II.  secured  with  the  army  which  he  left  him.  His  people 
willingly  pardoned  his  foibles  and  his  despotic  caprices,  in  favour 
of  his  sturdy  respectability ;  as  they  afterwards  felt  themselves  com- 
pensated for  all  the  sufferings  of  the  seven  years'  war,  by  the 
honour  which  Prussia  .derived  from  the  genius  and  fame  of  her 
king.  Each  was  suited  to  his  own  generation ;  but  the  worst 
fiiult  of  the  &ther  was  the  violence  which  drove  his  son  into  the 
opposite  errors. 

In  England  the  personal  character  of  the  king  had  far  less  in- 
fluence on  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  Hanoverian  dynasty 
had  not  been  selected  for  their  virtues;  but  even  as  &r  as  the 
individual  princes  were  concerned,  the  choice  was  on  the  whole 
not  unfortunate.  If  George  I.  had  mistresses,  they  involved  him 
in  no  wars;  and  his  court  was  remarkable  rather  for  dulness  than 
for  profligacy.  His  foreign  policy  was  directed  mainly  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  electoral  dominions,  but  his  interests  in  the 
main  coincided  with  those  of  Europe,  and  he  had  shown  his 
patriotism  as  a  prince  of  the  empire  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
soooession,  by  accepting,  after  the  death  of  Louis  of  Baden,  the 
lliankless  ofBce  of  general  of  the  army  of  the  circles.  He  knew  no- 
thing of  the  English  language,  and  little  perhaps  of  the  character 
of  his  subjects;  but  it  was  impossible  to  have  acted  more  fiilly  in 
the  s[nrit  of  the  constitution  than  he  did,  when  he  made  the 
ablest  leader  of  tiie  party  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  re- 
qK>n8ible  for  the  government  of  the  country.  This  minister  had 
many  of  the  &ult8  of  his  time,  but  in  consideration  of  lus  great 
capacity,  and  of  the  general  wisdom  of  his  policy,  the  mature 
ju^ment  of  posterity  has  ratified  the  choice  of  the  King. 

ochlosser,  who,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  seldom  sparing 
of  his  censure,  treats  with  contempt  and  indignation  the  attempts 
^  modem  writers,  and  especiauy  of  a  cdebrated  Edinburgh 
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reviewer,  to  excuse  the  corruption  of  Walpole.  Yet  public 
opinion  is  right  in  distinguishing  between  the  giver  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  a  bribe.  If  he  gave  pensions  to  members  of  parliament, 
he  used  the  votes  which  he  had  bought  to  secure  the  peace  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  If  he  sometimes  procured 
money  for  the  kmg's  continental  projects,  he  kept  them  on  the 
whole  within  boimos.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  follow  a  personal  poUcy  stood  far  higher  at  that 
time  than  now.  Openly  avowing  the  loose  principles  of  his  age, 
his  conduct  was  rather  above  than  below  his  professions.  He 
laughed  at  boyish  notions,  as  he  called  them,  of  patriotism  and 
virtue,  in  the  same  jovial  spirit  in  which  he  drank  and  swore; 
and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  his  opponents  should  forget  that, 
while  they  were  intriguing  with  the  Jacobites,  he  was  maintain- 
ing and  firmly  estabhshing  the  throne  of  a  constitutional  king. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  wasted  the  public  money  on 
converts  when  thev  were  to  be  had  on  easier  terms.  "  Accord- 
ing to  your  wish,  he  writes  to  his  brother  Horace,  then  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  "  I  enclose  a  letter  for  you  to  show  to  the  cardinal 
and  M.  Amelot.  It  is  necessary  to  take  in  the  two  great  men, 
and  if  they  are  willing  to  be  satisfied  with  fine  words,  I'  am  sure 
there  is  nothing  so  cheap."  This  humorous  consciousness  of  the 
undignified  nature  of  his  minor  political  acts  is  characteristic  of  a 
strong-minded  man,  and  of  an  age  of  growing  earnestness.  It 
is,  however,  from  the  great  results  of  his  conduct  that  his  real  jus- 
tification must  be  dra^vn.  It  was  well  that  the  first  two  Hano- 
verian sovereigns  appreciated  his  merits.  George  H.  has  often 
been  accused  of  coldness  and  heartlessness;  but  he  never  forgot 
the  words  of  his  wife,  who,  on  her  deathbed,  recommended  ner 
husband  and  her  kingdom  to  the  care  and  protection  of  Walpole. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  poUcjr  of  the  French  court,  ooth 
under  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  during  the  long  administration  of 
Cardinal  Fleury ,  coincided  with  the  pacific  disposition  of  England. 
The  regent  had  always  been  jealous  of  Spain,  and  the  aged  car- 
dinal nad  nothing  to  gain  by  war,  and  entertained  a  conscientiouB 
dislike  for  its  horrors.  The  period  of  liis  ministry  is  the  least 
discreditable  portion  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign,  as  he  was  the  last  and 
only  person  who  ever  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  king  by  his 
virtues  and  merits.  EKs  policy  was  to  avoid  war,  to  di^urage 
innovation  and  open  immorality,  and  to  tolerate  abuses  which 
he  was  too  weak  to  check.  He  had  the  singular  felicity  of 
retaining  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  power  which  he  had 
acquired  after  the  age  of  seventy;  and  it  is  to  his  honour,  that 
as  long  as  he  lived,  the  king  was  comparatively  free  &om  the 
vices  which  disgraced  his  later  years.    But  it  was  out  of  his 
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power  to  apply  any  effectual  remedy  to  the  real  grievances  of 
Iris  country.  The  hcentiousness  of  the  nobility  acquired  a  new 
zest  from  the  external  decorum  which  was  imposed  upon  the 
court;  and  their  tyrannical  insolence  was  too  powerful  to  oe  com- 
bated bj  the  well-meaning  and  timid  cardinal.  It  was  during 
the  earher  part  of  his  administration  that  Voltaire  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastille,  and  afterwards  banished  from  Paris,  for  cnalleng- 
ing  a  man  of  rank  who  had  caused  him  to  be  grossly  assaulted  m 
the  streets.  His  consequent  residence  in  England  contributed 
greatly,  through  the  admiration  which  he  tlien  mibibed  for  some 
parts  of  the  national  character,  to  produce  in  after  times  the  en- 
thusiastic desire  of  freedom,  and  hatred  of  reUgious  despotism,  in 
which  Frenchmen  supposed  themselves  to  be  imitating  an  English 
model. 

The  year  1740  forms  a  new  epoch  in  European  history.  The 
death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  gave  rise  to  wars  which^  with 
an  interval  of  breathing  time,  lasted  for  twenty  years ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  accession  of  Frederick  II.  supplied  the  new  genera- 
tion with  its  representative  and  hero.  The  principles  and  habits, 
which  had  been  spreading  for  twenty  years,  began  to  bear  their 
fruit.  Men  were  prepared  to  be  tolerant  of  splendid  crimes,  and 
despised  inaction  as  imbecility.  If  impartial  patriots  had  then 
exercised  any  influence  in  the  government  of  nations,  it  would 
bave  been  dimcult  to  explain  the  causes  of  a  general  war.  The 
succession  of  Maria  Theresa  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  balance 
of  power,  and  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  pragmatic  sanction  by 
the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  claims  of  Brandenburgh  in  Silesia, 
remained  the  same  which  had  formed  for  a  century  the  subject 
of  diplomacy  and  liti^tion.  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  was 
powerless  to  enforce  his  pretensions  to  the  hereditary  states  of 
Austria.  France  was  utterly  unconcerned  in  the  dispute,  and 
above  all  things  interested  m  the  preservation  of  peace.  But 
Frederick  had  determined  to  make  Prussia  a  great  power.  "  Troops 
ready  for  action,''  he  says,  ^^  a  full  treasury,  ana  an  active  cha- 
racter :  these  were  my  reasons  for  making  war  on  Maria  Theresa, 
Queen  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary."  Louis  XV.,  with  the  jealous 
cunning  of  conscious  incapacity,  had  already  commenced  the  sys- 
tem of  employing  private  agents,  to  check,  %nd  sometimes  to  opj)ose, 
fais  ostensible  ambassadors :  choosing  rather  to  be  the  dupe  of  irre- 
sponsible intriguers,  than  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  nis  minis- 
ters. He  was  the  tool  of  nobles,  who  wanted  plunder  and 
distinction;  and  of  mistresses,  who  wished  to  support  their  credit 
by  the  disposal  of  military  patronage.  Madame  de  Mailly,  and 
her  sister  and  successor,  the  Duchess  de  Chateauroux,  were  the 
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least  disreputable,  as  thej  weie  the  earliest  of  his  avowed  mis- 
tresees;  but  they  were  leagued  with  Belleisle  and  Bichelieu,  and 
eager  to  share  me  theatrical  ^pomp  with  which  Louis  XIV.  had 
dazzled  the  nation,  when  he  visited  his  armies  in  ^Flanders.  On 
the  side  of  Bavaria,  the  meanest  sycophancy  was  used  to  secure 
the  protection  of  France.  The  aged  Cardinal,  who  was  unwil* 
lingly  dragged  into  the  war,  was  called  the  Elector's  father  and 
protector;  the  Imperial  crown  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  gift 
of  Louis;  and  the  candidate,  who  was  to  swear,  on  his  election,  to 
{»x)tect  the  rights  and  territories  of  Germany,  did  not  blush  to 
enter  into  an  agreement,  that,  as  Emperor,  he  would  never  reclaim 
any  city  or  province,  whicli  his  French  ally  might  conquer  £roni 
the  empire.  The  Marshal  de  Belleisle  was  received  with  the 
honours  of  a  sovereign  prince;  and  the  vanity  of  France  was  gra- 
tified by  seeing  her  cuent  crowned  at  Frankfort.  The  smaller 
German  states  had  an  interest  of  their  own  in  the  war.  Th^ 
princes  traded  in  alliances  and  mercenaries;  and  when  France  and 
England  were  embroiled,  they  were  always  sure  of  customers.  In 
this  war,  the  Elector  Palatine  received  subsidies  &om  France,  to 
oppose  the  maintenance  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  to  which  he 
was  a  party,  and  to  submit  to  see  his  own  dominions  plundered  by 
his  own  allies.  Cologne,  Wurtemberg,  Bamberg,  were  all  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  acquired, 
as  was  usual  with  his  family,  an  infamous  pre-eminence,  as  a  dealer 
in  soldiers,  by  hiring  out  six  thousand  men  each,  at  the  same  time, 
to  England  and  to  ue  Emperor  Charles  Y II.  Nor  miist  the  still 
more  influential  interests  of  ministers  and  negociators  be  forgottai. 
Nothing  was  to  be  gained  without  a  bribe;  and  peace  or  war  de- 
pended on  the  wants,  or  the  greediness  of  statesmen.  Belleisle 
declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  his  influence  with  the  Diet,  that 
relavs  of  post-horses  should  be  stationed,  to  bring  dishes,  cooked 
in  Paris,  to  supply  his  table  at  Frankfort.  Briihl,  who  governed 
Saxony  in  the  name  of  Augustus  lU.,  was  open  to  corruption  from 
all  quarters;  and,  throughout  Europe,  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
governing  class,  tiiat  there  should  be  a  demand  to  meet  the  inex- 
haustible supply  of  treachery  and  intrigue,  which  they  were  ready 
to  furnish.  All  men  professed  selfishness,  but  it  was  only  Fre- 
derick who  had  the  firmness  to  follow  his  own  interests  steadi^k. 
While  Charles  VII.  was  squandering,  in  pageants,  the  price  tor 
which  he  had  sold  the  independence  of  the  empire  to  France,  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  conquered  Silesia,  concluded  a  peace  in 
which  Austria  recognised  his  acquisition,  and  was  ready  to  bring 
his  arms  and  policv  to  bear,  in  whatever  quarter  new  advantages 
might  ofler  themselves. 
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The  traditional  and  well-faunded  principles  of  English  policy 
fuUy  justified  the  government  in  opposing  the  dismembennent  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy;  bat  no  continental  war  has  reflected  less 
honour  on  our  arms.  From  the  victory  of  the  pragmatic  army 
imder  George  11.  at  Dettin^en,  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapellei 
the  superiority  of  the  Frencua  armies  was  as  uniform,  aa  it  was  un« 
^recedented.  It  is  strange  to  find  in  the  popular  literature  of  the 
time,  the  general  apprehension  which  was  expressed,  and  some- 
times perl^MS  felt,  ol  the  approaching  subjection  of  England  to 
France.  With  fuller  means  of  judging  of  the  intrinsic  resources 
of  either  power,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  despise  the  form  in  which  gos- 
siping politicians  then  liappened  to  develop  their  shallowness;  out 
the  real  weakness  of  France  was  as  little  known,  as  the  vast  and 
growing  strength  of  England.  The  advance  of  wealth  and  enter- 
prise in  the  midst  of  war,  and  the  dormant  spirit  which  Pitt  was 
afterwards  to  awaken,  were  not  obvious  to  the  common  observer 
and  alarmist;  but  all  men  could  xmderstand  that  we  were  defeated 
at  Fontenoy;  that  we  were  losing  town  after  town  in  Flanders; 
and  that  a  handfiil  of  mountaineers  had  been  allowed  to  march  aa 
conquerors,  firom  Edinburgh  to  Derby.  We  had  abundant  strength 
in  reserve,  but  no  one  knew  how  to  call  it  forth.  It  was  easier  for 
Pelham  to  subsidize  German  Powers,  and  keep  the  King  in  good 
humour  by  employing  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  than  to  substi- 
tute able  men  for  the  aristocratic  league  which  he  represented,  or 
to  find  a  general  to  restore  the  military  fiime  of  the  country.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  character  is  generally  known,  though  his 
fidlings  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Of  his  still  more  inca- 
pable colleagues,  we  may  form  some  estimate,  ftom  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  memoiy  has  been 
preserved  hj  the  libels  of  Junius,  and  defended  by  Lord  John 
xlnssell  in  his  recent  publication  of  his  correspondence.  His  letters 
show,  how  an  arrogant  and  selfish  nobleman,  without  attending  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  could  retain  all  the  power  and  patronage 
attached  to  it;  and,  by  the  mere  influence  of  rank  ana  wealth, 
control  the  goaeral  poUcy  of  the  government.  The  deference 
with  which  a  rich  duke  who  owned  man^  boroughs  was  treated, 
even  by  his  peers,  if  ihey  were  of  lower  title  and  smaller  fortune, 
shows  the  extent  to  which  an  oUgarchical  principle  had  begun  to 
enter  into  the  constitutional  syst^n,  and  in  some  degree  explains 
the  external  feebleness  of  the  State.  Weak  kings,  ana  thoughdeaa 
democracies,  often  employ  able  ministers;  but  incapable  aristocrats 
must  administer  their  power  in  person. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  any  supeiioritjr  in  council  that  the 
showy  successes  of  France  were  owmg.     The  objects  for  which 
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the  war  had  been  undertaken  were  soon  found  to  be  hopeless. 
Louis  had  nothing  to  gain  by  war,  but  the  reasons  which  had 
caused  the  war  remained,  wnen  the  objects  to  which  it  was 
avowedly  directed  were  at  an  end.  The  conduct  of  affairs  was 
worthy  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  kin^ 
visitea  the*armies  witn  his  mistresses  at  an  enormous  expense,  and 
to  the  constant  hindrance  of  operations.  In  his  illness  he  dis- 
missed Madame  de  Chateauroux,  and  when  he  recovered,  he 
avenged  himself  for  his  weakness  on  the  bishop  who  had  urged 
it.  The  nobility  at  one  time  filled  the  army  with  licence,  at 
another  left  it  unofficered  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Paris.  The 
Duke  de  Grammont  occasioned  the  defeat  of  Dettingen  by 
disobedience,  and  nevertheless  retained  his  command  of  the 
guards  till  he  fell  at  Fontenoy.  The  Marshal  de  Belleisle  sacri- 
ficed five  thousand  men  in  Piedmont,  to  give  his  brother  an 
opportimity  of  earning  the  staff  of  a  marshal.  Kichelieu  embezzled 
countless  siuns  while  the  treasury  was  exhausted;  and  when  the 
controller  of  the  finances  complamed,  the  secretary  of  state  was 
obliged  to  apologise,  and  to  appeal  publicly  to  the  protection  of 
Madame  de  JPompadour.  The  general  distress  was  greater  than  it 
had  been  in  the  time  of  Marlborough's  victories;  and,  for  a  time, 
the  enemy  advanced  unresisted  into  the  heart  of  Provence. 

The  military  reputation  of  France  was  only  preserved  by  the 
genius  of  the  Marshal  de  Saxe  and  of  Loewendal,  one  a  German 
and  the  other  a  Swede.  There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  fortune  of  war  on  the  abilities  of  generals,  than 
the  successes  which  were  achieved  by  the  two  marshals  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, with  the  ill-paid  troops  of  the  line,  and  the  imruly 
gentlemen  of  the  Maison  du  Roi.  Their  conquest  of  the  barrier 
fortresses  which  had  occasioned  so  many  wars,  enabled  France  to 
make  peace  on  honourable  terms;  when  all  her  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, when  Holland  was  entering  into  the  quarrel,  and  had 
joined  with  England  in  hiring  thirty  thousand  Russians,  who 
were  at  the  moment  marching  on  the  Khine. 

The  hero  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  was  perhaps 
the  best  representative  of  the  ideal  of  the  European  nobility  of 
his  time.  Coimt  Maurice  of  Saxony,  once  elected  Duke  of 
Saxony,  once  elected  Duke  of  Courland,  and  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Marshal  of  France,  inherited  the  licentious  tastes  of  his 
father,  Augustus  II.,  of  Poland,  but  adorned  them  by  a  spirit 
and  genius  peculiarly  his  own.  Among  the  French  he  found  his 
proper  sphere  ;  they  admired  his  valour,  his  military  skill,  bis 
aristocratic  contempt  for  knowledge,  his  dignified  indifference  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  vulgar.     Even  the  king,  jealous 
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BS  he  was  of  inteUectual  superiority,  tolerated  a  great  gene- 
ral who  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  royal  mistresses,  and 
threw  the  court  into  shade  by  the  number  of  his  own.  The 
ministry  had  sometimes  trouble  in  checking  his  eccentricities;  as 
when  he  formed  a  speculation  for  fitting  out  privateers  against  the 
Dutch,  at  a  time  when  they  were  at  peace  with  the  court ;  but  in 
less  serious  matters  his  general  extravagances  were  imiversally 
tolerated  and  admired.  He  calculated  justly  on  pubUc  taste  when 
he  directed  the  actress  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  campaigning 
theatre,  to  make  the  celebrated  announcement  of  the  performances 
of  the  week:  "  To-morrow,  gentlemen,  there  will  be  no  perform- 
ance, in  consequence  of  the  battle  which  the  marshal  intends  to 
deliver  ;  the  day  after,  the  *  Coq  du  Village,'  &c."  *  All  doors 
are  open  to  me,'  he  said,  when  he  conducted  the  wife  of  Popli- 
ni^re,  the  former  general,  back  into  the  house  of  her  husband, 
who  had  turned  her  out  in  consequence  of  an  intrigue  with  Riche- 
lieu. The  gratitude  and  sympathy  of  the  court  was  shown  when 
he  lay  ill  at  his  country-house,  by  a  lettre  de  cachet^  which  autho-  • 
rised  the  Heutenant  of  poUce  to  convey  one  of  his  refractory  mis- 
tresses, Madame  de  Chantilly,  imder  arrest  to  his  residence.  The 
deep  impression  of  respect  which  his  character  produced  on  the 
French  mind  appears  from  the  example  of  Marmontel,  who  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  with  two  of  the  marshal's  mis- 
tresses, and  justly  feared  the  infliction  of  some  personal  outrage. 
But  his  crime  was  either  imknown  or  overlookea,  and  the  culprit 
was  even  complimented  on  the  merits  of  his  tragedy  by  the  hero, 
whom  his  gratitude  soon  afterwards  led  him  to  honour  with  an 
epitaph,  which  shows  how  he  curbed  the  leopard  of  England,  and 
clipped  the  wings  of  the  Austrian  eagle. 

It  is  only  from  the  memoirs  of  the  time  that  a  just  notion  can 
be  formed  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  French  government 
from  the  death  of  Fleury  till  the  accession  of  Louis  A. VI.  The 
war  of  the  Austrian  succesrion,  the  troubled  peace  which  fol- 
lowed, the  imnatural  alliance  with  Austria,  with  its  disastrous  re- 
sults, indicated  no  political  theory,  no  views  of  national  advan- 
tage, but  depended  entirely  on  the  interests  of  the  abandoned 
companions  of  the  king.  This  absolute  authority  was  wielded 
not  only  without  regard  to  public  good,  but  without  consideration 
of  advantage  to  himself.  The  illusion  which  had  so  long  sur- 
rounded the  crown  was  almost  dissipated,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
Versailles  was  going  out  of  fashion  at  Paris.  Wisdom  and  de- 
corous conduct  was  not  required  of  Louis  XV.;  he  might  have 
continued  to  be  profligate  m  his  private  life,  and  imprincipled  in 
poUc^,  without  oflending  public  opinion.     The  low  birth   of 
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Madame  d'Etioles  was  soon  foi^yoi  in  &Tour  of  her  power  as 
Madame  de  Pompadour ;  but  imfortunatdy  for  the  King,  he 
was  a  biTOt  as  well  as  a  ^rofiigBte,  and  all  the  sycophancy  of 
Voltaire  ndled  to  modify  his  instinctive  aveisian  to  philosopheES. 
The  litenury  society  of  Paris  was  becoming  every  day  more  pow- 
erfid,  and  Uie  nobiHty,  even  the  king's  own  Marshal  de  Richeliea, 
added  the  influence  of  their  rank  to  the  cause  of  enlightenment 
and  irreligion.  As  yet  they  had  no  desire  to  oppoBe  despotism, 
and  probably  the  king  mignt  have  bribed  them  by  judicious 
treatment  to  postpone  their  attacks  on  Christianity.  But  in  their 
sreat  task  of  reducing  theory  to  coincide  with  practice,  the  inso- 
lent hypocrisy  of  a  court  which  supported  the  priests^  while  it 
set  all  morality  at  defiance,  was  nec^sarily  an  intolerable  scandaL 
Their  system  led  them  to  attack  rather  the  hypocritical  pretence 
than  the  abandoned  practice,  and  the  pleasure  of  consistency  and 
of  a  kind  of  new-bom  earnestness,  soon  united  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  aristocracy  in  the  easy  crusade  against  the  profession  of 
a  long-neglected  creed.  Prejudice  (les  pr^ug^)  fell  an  easy  victim. 
The  Jesmts  and  the  der^  on  the  one  side  with  the  kmg,  who 
protected  them;  the  parliament  and  their  Jansenist  pietists  and 
miracle-mongers  on  the  other;  became  the  subject  of  universal 
contempt:  and  it  was  indignantly  pointed  out  as  a  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  Louis,  that  the  influence  of  his  confessor  had  pre- 
vailed over  that  of  his  mistress  to  exclude  Voltaire  fix)m  the 
academy.  Security  for  wise  government  or  for  personal  liberty 
was  not  as  yet  felt  to  be  a  want.  Public  opinion  would  have  con- 
demned as  hypocrisy  a  domestic  and  orderly  Hfe,  like  that  which 
afterwards  brought  Ix>uis  XVI.  into  contempt.  A  flreethinkinff 
mistress,  who  would  issue  lettres  de  cachet  against  priests,  woidd 
have  given  universal  satisfaction.  The  moral  and  sentimental 
Marmontel  dwells  touchingly  on  the  disappointment  of  his  vir- 
tuous aspirations,  when  some  years  later,  nis  friend,  Madame  de 
Seran,  seemed  likely  to  succeed  to  ihe  rank  of  favourite.  *'  I  had 
the  pleasure,"  he  says,  *'*'  while  waiting  for  the  result  of  her  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  king,  of  formmg  castles  of  ambition  in 
the  air.  I  saw  the  younff  countess  all  powerful,  the  king  and 
court  at  her  feet,  all  her  niends  loaded  with  &vours;  mys^  ho- 
noured with  the  confidence  of  the  mistress,  and  by  means  of  her 
influencing  the  king,  to  do  whatever  good  I  wished.  It  was  the 
most  beautiAil  prospect  imaginable  (^  il  n'y  avoit  rien  de  si  beau')." 
We  are  indebted  to  the  same  amusing  writer  for  an  earlier  and 
still  more  edifying  scene  of  the  same  Kind,  got  up  as  a  last  re- 
source by  the  fallmg  minister  of  war,  D'Argenson.  Nay,  ihe  rif  ht 
of  the  king  to  imprison  his  subjects  was  not  CHoly  fiilly  conceded,  but 
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connected  with  a  moral  obHgalion  which  rendered  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  issue  a  lettre  de  cachet  at  the  request  of  any  favoured 
servant !  and  it  was  onljsome  peculiar  abuse  of  the  power  which 
excited  public  indignation.  A  litera^^  diner  out,  the  same  whom 
we  have  so  often  quoted,  repeated  at  Madame  de  Geofinn's  table, 
some  satirical  verses  which  a  discarded  stage  composer  had  written 
on  the  Duke  d'Aumont,  the  director  of  the  menut  plauire. 
Hearing  that  he  was  in  danger,  he  went  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
and  satisfied  him  that  he  was  innocent  of  composing  the  satire. 
^  I  believe  you,"  said  the  minister,  *'*'  but  the  duke  has  requested 
the  king  to  grant  him  a  lettre  de  cachet  ia  consideration  of  his  own 
services,  and  of  those  of  his  ancestors,  and  I  cannot  interfere."  It 
would  have  been  well  if  this  prero^tive  had  never  led  to  any 
tbin^  worse  than  Marmontels  residence  of  a  fortnight  in  the 
Bastalle. 

The  destruction  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  court  was  com- 
pleted by  the  measure  which  most  clearly  proved  its  undisputed 
political  authority,  the  allianoe  with  Austria  which  led  to  the  war 
of  1757.  The  King  of  Prussia,  by  his  military  reputation,  by 
his  literary  pretensions,  by  his  hostility  to  reli^on  (les  pr^juges), 
and  by  the  court  which  he  paid  to  Voltaire  and  his  followers,  had 
already  become  the  hero  of  the  Parisian  saloons,  which  governed 
jniblic  opinion.  Fashion  for  once  supported  sound  policy.  Prus- 
oa  might  be  a  useful  ally  i^ainst  Austria,  and  could  not  be  a 
dangerous  enemy.  Above  all,  the  country  required  an  interval  of 
peace  in  which  the  finances  might  recover  from  the  disorder  of 
the  last  war.  But  Kaunitz  knew  the  weak  points  of  Versailles, 
and  showed  the  reigning  favourite  the  insecurity  of  her  tenure  of 
power  in  time  of  peace.  The  virtuous  empress  condescended  to 
write  an  autograph  letter  to  Madame  de  Pompadour;  and  the 
Abb^  de  Betnes,  whom  the  mistress  had  formerly  employed  to 
write  her  letters  to  the  king,  was  raised  to  the  ministry  for  tlie  ex- 
press purpose  of  signing  the  treaty,  which  seemed  to  ensure  suc- 
cess to  tne  schemes  of  Austria  and  Russia  at  the  expense  of 
France.  It  was,  perhaps,  well  even  for  the  French  interest  that 
Fredeiick'seffectual  defence  in  the  struggle  which  has  immortalized 
his  name,  prevented  Austria  £rom  becoming  supreme  in  Germany, 
and  the  Russian  dominion  from  advancing  to  the  Oder.  From 
the  time  when,  anticipating  the  maturity  of  the  schemes  of  the 
enemy,  the  king  broke  into  Saxony,  and  forced  the  elector's  army 
to  surrender  at  Pima;  while  the  wretched  Brlihl  looked  down  in 
safetjT,  on  the  consequences  of  his  purchased  intrigues,  fix»m  the 
impregnable  heights  of  Konigstein;  through  all  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  war  to  his  final  desertion  by  his  only  ally,  his  firm* 
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ness  never  failed  him.  One  day  defeated,  another  triumphant; 
while  Prussia  was  taking  oaths  of  fealty  to  the  Czarina,  and  while 
Austrian  cavalry  were  ravaging  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and 
bivouacking  in  the  streets  of  Berlin — still  keeping  firm  hold  of 
Saxony,  and  knowing  that  his  army  was  his  kmgdom,  he  trusted 
to  the  course  of  events  to  dissolve  the  coalition,  and,  at  the  worsts 
he  determined  to  perish  with  the  power  which  he  had  created.  In 
his  utmost  distress,  his  gaiety  never  forsook  him.  A  deserter 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  only  left  his  cause  when  it 
seemed  hopeless.  '^  Wait  till  the  end  of  this  campaign,"  said  the 
king,  **and  if  things  do  not  mend,  I  will  then  desert  with 
you." 

As  between  England  and  France,  although  they  had  exchanged 
allies,  the  war  was  virtually  a  continuation  of  the  last.  But  the 
Marshal  de  Saxe  had  left  no  successor,  and  Pitt  came  forth  to  call 
out  the  energies  of  his  coimtry.  However  small  his  merit  may 
have  been  in  the  expeditions  which  he  planned,  he  had  the  ines- 
timable quality  of  confidence  in  himself  and  the  nation.  It  was 
better  to  waste  money  in  fruitless  invasions  of  France,  than  to 
stand,  as  in  the  last,  war,  on  the  defensive  at  home.  The  people 
were  wilUn^  to  support  an  army  in  Germany,  when  they  found  that 
Duke  Ferdinand  led  it  to  victory;  and  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
coinciding  with  the  almost  incredible  advances  of  Clive  in  India, 
once  more  renewed  the  national  consciousness  of  superiority  which 
had  lain  dormant  since  the  days  of  Marlborough.  Protestantism 
also  came  in  support  of  patriotism ;  for  all  Germany  felt  that  the 
great  question  of  the  freedom  of  religion  was  at  stake;  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  England  for  the  cause  of  Frederick  was  redoubled, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  Austrian  commander  had  received  a 
present  of  talismanic  relics,  to  mark  the  special  favour  of  die 
Pope.  No  wonder  that  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1763,  was 
the  commencement  of  the  well-deserved  unpopularity  which  at- 
tended Greorge  III.  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  nation  saw 
that  the  honour  of  the  country  was  sacnficed,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  humbling  its  ancient  enemy  thrown  away,  because  the 
ill-tai;^ht  and  obstinate  young  king,  under  the  influence  of 
Lord  Bute,  hated  Frederick  as  a  freethinker,  and  resented  as  an 
encroachment  on  his  prerogative  the  transcendent  superiority  of 
Pitt.  The  speeches  and  wntings  of  the  day  were  not  sparing  in 
their  imputation  of  corruption  and  baseness  to  the  hated  Scotch-* 
man  and  his  master  ;  but,  for  once,  fiction  was  less  strange  than 
truth.  It  was  not  known  that  the  last  operations  of  the  war  were 
a  fraud  on  both  sides ;  that  England,  with  a  stake  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  the  field,  was  urging  France  to  attack  her  own  general, 
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Dake  Ferdinand,  and  complaining,  '^  Tou  ^will  let  yourselves  be 
beaten,  and  we  cannot  make  peace,  we  shall  not  even  dare  to 
propose  it  to  parliament."  A  Frenchman,  who  knew  tibe  state  of 
the  national  resources,  might  more  easily  have  pardoned  his  go- 
vernment for  their  conduct,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Bute's  re- 
monstrance. '^  As  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter,"  wrote  the  king 
to  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  *^  you  will  pass  the  Helda  and  attack 
the  enemy,  without  considermg  whetner  the  arrangements  are 
suitable;  and  whatever  may  be  the  success,  you  shaU  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  it."  "  The  letter  of  the  king,"  added  the  minister, 
'^  is  too  formal  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  add  any  thing.  But 
I  can  tell  you,  that  if  the  king's  army  should  be  destroyed  to  the 
last  man,  and  it  should  become  necessary  for  me  to  levy  a  new 
one,  his  majesty  would  not  be  alarmed.''  Ghoiseul  might  well 
be  proud  of  the  diplomatic  skill  with  which  he  had  drawn  Spain 
into  the  war  in  time  to  share  in  the  sacrifices  which  the  defeated 
parly  must  make.  He  might  also  think  himself  fortunate  in  the 
character  of  the  English  Ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of 
whom  we  have  alrc^y  spoken.  The  charge  of  Junius  that  he 
was  influenced  by  bribes,  is  destitute  of  all  probable  foundation. 
In  deserting  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  even  volunteering  to  se- 
cure a  part  of  his  dominions  to  Russia,  as  well  as  in  a  general 
readiness  to  make  concessions  to  the  enemy,  he  could  hardly  ex- 
ceed the  wishes  of  George  lU.  and  Lord  ^ute  :  but  he  seems  to 
have  sacrificed  the  claims  of  his  country  with  a  grace  peculiarly 
his  own.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  objected  to  the  establishment  of 
English  garrisons  in  some  of  the  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  related,  in  answer,  the 
explanation  which  Bouret,  a  wealthy  financier,  had  given  him  of 
the  enormous  expenses  which  he  had  incurred  in  fitting  up  a 
house  which  was  occasionally  honoured  by  royal  visits.  ''  It  is 
indeed  expensive,  but  it  is  for  the  king."  "  In  the  same  manner," 
he  continued,  "  I  say  to  you,  there  shall  be  no  garrison  in  the 
islands  of  Miguelon  and  St.  Pierre.  It  may  perhaps  cost  me  my 
head  ;  maiSy  monsieur,  c' est  pour  lerai:* 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  perverted  judgment  of  the  Eu- 
ropean aristocracy,  that  France  was  never  more  generally  admired 
and  looked  up  to  than  during  its  lowest  period  of  political  de- 
basement: firom  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years*  war,  to  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  The  feudal  splendour  and  luxury  o^he 
great  nobility  combined  with  the  brilliant  reputation  of  the  lite- 
rary circles  which  met  at  the  tables  of  Helvetius  and  of  Holbach, 
to  make  Paris  the  acknowledged  capital  of  Europe.  It  united  the 
convenience  of  old  abuses  with  the  satisfiiction  of  contempt  for 
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them.  Duke  Ferdisand  of  Brunswick,  and  Ms  nephew,  the  ce- 
lebrated duke,  who  was  long  afterwards  bribed  or  beaten  by  Du- 
mouriez,  always  professed  to  regret  their  position  as  Grermana. 
''  Be  assured,"  said  the  hero  of  the  English  victory  of  Minden, 
"  that  there  is  no  Grerman,  however  noble  or  powerfvd,  who  would 
not  be  proud  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  France.  What  happi- 
ness to  serve  in  your  company  in  war,  and  to  live  at  Paris  in  tune 
of  peace!"  Gustavus  ill.  of  Sweden,  and  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  thought  a  correspondence  with  the  philosophic  leaders  ne- 
cessary to  their  reputation;  and  Frederick  himself  maintained 
through  life,  the  contempt  with  which  his  Other's  homely  tastes  had 
unhappily  inispired  him,  for  the  language  and  customs  of  his  native 
country.  But  at  home,  the  French  themselves  were  beginning  to 
form  a  truer  judgment.  Familiarity,  and  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing behind  the  scenes,  produced  the  same  feelings  vnth  whidi 
Italians  formerly  regarded  the  Pope,  while  credulous  ultra-mon- 
tanes  trembled  at  his  authority.  Wnile  Louis  sank  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  contempt,  and  the  patronage  of  the  infitmous  Du  Barrv 
raised  the  Duke  d'AiguiUon  to  power  in  the  place  of  Choiaeul, 
the  better  class  of  Frenchmen  were  beginning  to  look  for  some 
principle  of  national  regeneration.  Political  economy,  utilita- 
rianism, Anglomania,  were  all  proofs  of  the  soimder  and  whole- 
somer  feeling  of  the  second  generation  of  philosophers.  Those 
who  were  sanguine,  hoped  lor  regeneration;  while  those  who 
found  themselves  at  ease,  thought  mat  it  was  already  come,  be- 
cause reUgious  wars  and  persecution,  which  Voltaire  and  his  dis- 
ciples always  represent  as  the  worst  affliction  to  which  mankind 
are  liable,  seemed  for  the  time  to  be  at  an  end.  The  best  proof 
of  a  Providence,  it  was  said,  is  that  under  Louis  XV.  France 
should  enjoy  prosperity.  K  the  fact  had  been  true,  the  fairer  in- 
ference would  seem  to  be  somewhat  different.  The  insuperable 
difficulty  of  reform  consisted  in  the  hold  which  the  principles  of 
the  upper  classes  had  taken  on  the  people.  The  Revolution 
showed  the  pattern  of  ih'^  Richelieus  and  d'AiguiUons  worked 
in  a  coarser  stuff.  But  before  the  result  was  known,  it  was  right 
and  natural  to  hope  the  best,  and  even  to  over-estimate  the  casual 
advantages  which  resulted  from  the  conflicts  of  rival  statesmen. 
All  wise  and  honest  men  rejoiced  when  Choiseul  expelled  the 
Jesuits;  and  when  d'AiguiUon  and  Maupeou  had  incurred  the 
odimi  of  destroving  the  parliaments,  it  was  justly  considered  a 
gra^  error  in  Louis  XVl.,  that  by  the  advice  of  Maurepas  he 
restored  them.  The  improvoked  attack  on  England,  which  fol- 
lowed Lafayette's  volimteer  expedition  to  America,  was  ulti- 
mately more  injurious  to  the  government  which  commenced  it, 
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than  to  the  enemy;  but  the  enthusiasm  for  supposed  popular 
lights  which  accomjmnied  it,  was  a  better  syinptom  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  nation,  than  the  wanton  inoifference  to  blood- 
shed with  which  Belleisle  or  Bemes  had  plunged  into  war. 
Honest  men,  such  as  Turgot,  Necker,  and  LidTajette,  as  well  as 
men  like  Miiabeau,  of  mere  ability,  were  prepared  to  reform 
many  of  the  abuses  which  oppressed  the  country.  But  to  this, 
power  and  the  support  of  public  opinion  were  necessary,  and  re- 
spect for  authority  was  one  of  the  superstitions  (les  pr^juges) 
which  the  people  had  been  effectually  taught  to  despise. 

In  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  spirit  of  change  took  a  different 
course.  The  example  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  recommended  by 
his  great  reputation,  led  kin^  and  ministers  to  reform,  by  re- 
moving the  impediments  which  checked  the  action  of  absolute 
goyemment.  The  French  philosophers  had  done  them  the  service 
of  making  chartered  privileges,  and  sacred  foundations,  contemp- 
tible; ana  although  the  people  clung,  as  in  all  but  extraordinaij 
occasions  they  wm  cling,  to  the  usages  of  their  ancestors,  the  ap- 
probation of  tnose  who  ^ded  public  opinion  supported  the  intro- 
duction of  the  centralizing  monarchies  which  still  govern  a  great 
part  of  continental  Europe.  Pombal,  in  Portugal;  Chcrles  ill., 
with  the  assistance  of  Tanucci,  in  Naples;  and  afterwards,  of 
Aranda,in  Spain;  acted  in  the  same  spirit  with  Gustavus  III., 
when  he  overthrew  the  Swedish  oligarchy;  and  with  Joseph  11., 
in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  renew  m  the  house  of  Hapsburg  the 
authority  of  the  Franconian  Emperors.  The  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  was  equivalent  to  a  public  declaration,  that  kings  were  no 
more  to  be  governed  by  confessors;  and  the  general  indifference 
to  established  institutions  made  way  for  a  firmer  and  more  prac- 
tical, though  less  gorgeous  system  of  monarchy.  It  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  how  far  numan  improvement  will  be  promoted  by  the 
theory  of  government,  which  Frederick  exemplified,  ana  Na- 
poleon earned  to  perfection;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
to  nations  oppressed  by  obsolete  and  complicated  systems  of 
power,  the  establishment  of  a  utilitarian  despotism,  offers,  for  the 
time,  rehef. 

Of  all  the  kings  and  statesmen  of  the  century,  Schlosser  appears 
to  confine  his  admiration  almost  exclusively  to  the  Eang  of  Prussia. 
That  he  was  the  greatest  man  of  his  time,  all  will  admit,  and  that 
he  had  great  defects,  few  of  his  admirers  will  deny.  When  we 
consider  his  selfishness,  his  encouragement  of  profligate  French 
literature,  his  contempt  for  lus  countrymen,  his  tyranny  to  the 
Saxons,  his  participation  in  the  gigantic  wickedness  of  Russia  to- 
wards Polandy  we  feel  inclined  to  think  him  a  bad  man:  as  we 
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might  be  led  to  doubt  his  political  foresight  and  wisdom,  by  some 
of  his  financial  and  political  measures.  He  imported  financiers 
from  France,  to  introduce  into  his  dominions  the  imiversaUy  re- 
probated system  of  the  &rms;  and  he  kept  accounts  only  so  mr  as 
to  know  that  his  receipts  exceeded  his  expenditure.  In  other  re- 
spects, notwithstanding  the  change  of  circumstances,  he  altered 
none  of  the  official  arrangements  of  his  father,  who  had  made  it 
his  chief  object  to  confine  his  ministers  to  the  business  of  clerks, 
as  a  security  for  his  own  absolute  power.  His  absurdly  vexatious 
excise  regulations  were  the  natural  errors  of  a  crude  poUtical  eco- 
nomy ;  but  it  seems  to  his  discredit  as  a  statesman,  that  he  had  re- 
duced the  whole  monarchy  so  completely  to  a  machine  which  no 
one  but  himself  knew  how  to  set  in  motion,  that  under  his  weak 
and  indolent  successor  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  The 
secret  despatches  of  Mirabeau  from  Berhn,  where  he  was  residing 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  at  the  time  of  the  great  king's  death,  offer 
a  lively  picture  of  the  helpless  confusion  which  followed  the  re- 
moval olthe  presiding  hand.  But  it  is  safer  to  listen  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  and  to  look  at  great  results.  Prussia  is 
still  a  powerfiil  monarchy,  and  the  spirit  of  its  chief  founder  has 

Cduced  many  of  the  changes  which  he  neglected.  He  has  long 
n  forgiven  Dv  Germans  for  despising  them,  in  consideration  of 
his  having  raised  them  above  the  contempt  of  others.  K  he  was 
selfish,  he  wasted  no  money  on  luxuiy  or  pageantry,  but  sought 
his  own  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  which  he  devoted  his  Ufe.  As  compared  with  his 
amiable  contemporary,  Augustus  IH.  of  Saxony,  he  forcibly 
exemplifies  the  universal  truth,  that  a  merely  able  man  will  govern 
better  than  a  merely  good  one.  The  general  testimony  of  friends 
and  enemies,  is  seldom  widely  mistaken;  and  it  may  guide  us  in 
our  judgment  to  remember,  that  in  1813,  the  Prussians  contrasted 
the  timid  vaccillation  of  their  court,  with  the  heroic  vigour  of 
Frederick;  and  that  to  this  day,  he  is  the  object  of  the  bitterest 
malice  of  all  the  Catholic  bigots  in  Europe. 

The  same  feeling  of  German  patriotism,  which  explains  Schlos- 
ser's  grateful  admiration  of  Frederick,  accoimts  for  the  regret  with 
which  he  regards  the  failure  of  the  schemes  of  Joseph  H.  During 
fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  as  Emperor,  he  was  kept  in  check  by 
the  authority  of  his  mother,  who  retained  the  administration  of 
the  hereditary  states;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  his  plans  of  reform 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  have  succeeded.  The  interests  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire  must  always  have  united  them  against  an 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  imperial  prerogative;  and  even  if  Fiance 
had  heartily  supported  Austria,  the  power  of  a  German  League, 
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under  a  leader  such  as  Frederick,  was  too  formidable  to  be  defied 
with  prudence.  Nor  are  we  satisfied,  that  even  for  the  chance  of 
recovering  the  national  unitjr,  it  would  have  been  prudent  for 
Grermany  to  support  the  ambitious  policy  of  Joseph.  An  accom- 
plice in  the  partition  of  Poland,  he  could  pretend  to  no  regard  for 
national  independence;  a  confederate  with  Catherine  in  the  Turk- 
ish war,  he  was  guilty  of  a  fatal  error  in  aggrandizing  his  most 
formidable  neighbour:  and  the  universal  disuke  with  which  he 
was  regarded;  tne  imprudent  disregard  for  popular  opinion,  which 
lost  him  the  Netherkuuds;  and  in  general,  the  bad  success  of  his 

Erojects;  prove  that  he  was  undeserving  of  the  confidence,  which 
e  could  never  obtain.  His  principles  of  regeneration  were  those 
of  his  age;  involving  a  removal  ofabuses  by  a  disregard  to  lights, 
and  a  levelling  of  all  subordinate  inequalities,  to  leave  free  room 
for  the  sovereign  authority  to  act.  If  the  jurisdiction  of  the  im- 
perial courts  was  clogged  by  technicaUties,  its  forms  were  never- 
theless the  reUcs  of  the  old  constitution,  and  not  merely  the  impe- 
diments to  its  energy.  The  principle  of  adherence  to  forms  m- 
volved  the  maintenance  of  general  rules,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
arbitrary  interference  of  the  sovereign;  and  if  Joseph  had  suc- 
ceeded m  establishing  his  own  right  to  influence  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  his  success  would  have  been  more  fatal  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  central  authority  in  the  empire,  than  even  his  failure. 
In  the  AuUc  Council  at  Vienna,  as  well  as  in  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber at  Wetzlar,  the  Emperor's  energetic  attempts  at  iimovation 
were  defeated  by  the  invincible  slowness  and  ingenuity  of  lawyers, 
whom  Schlosser  compares  to  Lord  Eldon;  and  when  Joseph,  in 
despair,  turned  his  attention  to  the  extension  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  he  found  himself  controlled  by  the  arms  and  prepon- 
derating influence  of  Frederick. 

The  mfluence  of  lawyers  in  Germany  is  with  Schlosser  an  ever- 
lecurring  source  of  indignation.  Whenever  an  act  of  spoliation 
was  to  be  committed,  when  Frederick  required  Silesia,  or  Charles 
Albert  Bohemia,  jurists  were  ever  ready  with  deductions,  as  they 
were  called,  of  the  rights  of  the  claimant,  which  were  not  unlike 
the  documents  which  had  of  old  preceded  an  irruption  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  into  Normandy  or  Aqmtaine.  With  the  state  of  justice 
in  the  several  states  of  the  empire  we  are  not  at  present  concerned; 
but  the  general  tendency  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Courts 
appears  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  have  been  m  favour  of 
justice  and  good  government.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Hallam  remarks^ 
from  thepubUc  law  of  Germany,  that  the  public  law  of  Europe 
arose.  Tne  mere  profession  of  appealing  to  right  was  some  check 
on  the  unrestricted  use  offeree,    feut  in  detail,  we  doubt  not  that 
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the  proceedings  were  as  vexatious  as  the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  them  were  sometimes  singular. 

There  is  no  portion. of  Schlosser's  work  more  valuable  than  hi^ 
incidental  notices  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  Grerman  states^ 
especially  of  Bavaria,  with  its  vain  struggles  against  the  hateful 
dominion  of  the  Jesuits  ;  but  we  are  unable  to  follow  him  into 
details,  or  even  to  enter  into  a  general  outline  of  the  history-  We 
must  pass  over  his  instructive  summary  of  the  revolutions  of 
Sweden,  and  his  forcible  description  ol  the  unparalleled  crimes 
and  great  successes  in  Russia.  On  the  subject  of  England  he  is, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  scarcely  unprejudiced  ;  but  we  are  well  aware 
how  easily  a  bias  on  the  other  side  may  arise  fix>m  national  feel* 
ing.  At  the  same  time,  the  universal  adoption  by  German  writers 
of  our  common  division  of  Europe  into  England  and  the  continent, 
is,  we  believe,  the  index  of  a  well-founded  beUef,  that  our  national 
character  offers  peculiar  difficulties  to  a  foreigner.  Nor  are  we 
satisfied  that  the  effect  of  the  many  years  of  one-sided  falsehood, 
during  which  Napoleon  controlled  the  press  of  Germany,  will  have 
worn  out  till  another  generation  has  passed  away. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into  any  general  defence  of  the 
national  character  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day.     It  may  be  true 
that  we  aim  too  exclusively  at  the  attainment  of  utilitarian  ob* 
jects;  it  is,  we  believe,  certain,  that  public  opinion  is  hostile  to  in- 
dependent inquiry,  to  speculative  philosophy,  and  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion,  which  seems,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  So- 
crates, to  have  been  considered  incompatible  with  free  political 
institutions.     The  wide  separation  of  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety, the  sycophantic  deference  which  is  paid  to  rank,  have  been 
long,  and  with  good  reason,  established  among  our  indigenous 
commonplaces,  and  we  cannot  complain  if  they  are  reprobated  by 
the  additional  authority  of  a  foreign  historian.     But  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  the  grounds  on  which  Schlosser  has  formed  his 
judgment  of  the  state  of  private  morals  in  England.     The  higher 
classes  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  as  he  justly  ob- 
serves, licentious  and  dissipated ;  but,  he  adds,  they  had  not  reached 
the  same  height  of  profligacy  with  the  Russian  nobility  of  that 
time,  or  with  the  Enghsh  aristocracy  of  the  present  day.    Iq 
other  words,  the  race  from  which  FieldSng  and  SmoUett  drew  their 
characters,  the  immediate  successors  of  the  companions  of  Char- 
tres  and  Beau  Fielding,  were  better  than  the  English  nobiUty  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  on  a  level  with  such  men  as  Menzihoff 
and  Orloff :  with  ministers  who  received  tlie  knout  without  losing 
office,   with  the  ornaments  of   a  court  where  empresses  drank 
brandy  with  corporals,  and  where  a  chaste  woman  was  as  unheard 
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of  as  an  lioiiest  man.  There  is  more  plausibility  perhaps  in  the 
assertion  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  rebels  of  1745, 
exceeded  in  barbarity  any  torments  allowed  by  the  criminal  codes 
of  civifized  Europe.  Yet  the  disgusting  accessories  of  execution 
&r  high  treason  did  not  commence  till  life  was  extinct;  and 
Schloeser  himself  furnishes  us  with  abundant  examples  of  &r 
more  cruel  punishments.  Judicial  torture  existed  in  some  parts 
of  Grermany  till  within  the  present  generation.  In  Bavaria,  car 
rioosly  refined  modes  of  execution  were  devised  after  the  seven 
years'  war.  Christian  VI.  of  Denmark  passed  a  law  by  which 
murderers  were  to  receive  seventy-two  lashes  a  week  for  nine 
successive  weeks,  and  then  to  be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel. 
We  may  add  the  well-known  case  of  Damien,  who,  in  1757,  was 
toirtured  and  broken  on  the  wheel ;  and  of  the  Qievalier  de  la 
Barre,  who,  in  1766,  was,  for  an  alleged  blasphemy,  executed 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  after  imdergoing  the  rack,  and  having 
his  tongue  cut  out. 

We  willingly  admit  that  Schlosser's  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
'Rnglifih  history  is  both  extensive  and  minute.  He  quotes  Lord 
Brougham  and  Miss  Martineau  vdth  his  usual  dispraise;  and  con- 
descends even  to  bestow  a  few  sentences  of  contempt  on  Madame 
D' Arblay's  diary.  There  are  a  few  inaccuracies  of  little  import- 
ance, which  it  would  be  desirable  to  correct  hereafter,  as  they  may 
Gonfiise  a  careless  reader.  Thus  Sir  William  Howe,  the  brother 
of  the  admiral,  is  called  Lord  Howe;  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie, 
Lord  Stuart  Mackenzie;  and  Mr.  Greorge  Gxenville  receives  the 
title  of  Lord  Grenville,  which  was  first  created  in  the  next  gene- 
ration. The  well-known  Mrs.  Montague  of  Boswell  and  Madame 
D'Arblay,  becomes  Lady  Montague;  and  from  this  trifling  mis- 
take, an  erroneous  inference  is  drawn  of  the  superior  rank  of  her 
circle  to  that  of  Mrs.  Vesey.  There  are  some  theoretical  conclu- 
sions, which  seem  to  involve  more  serious  errors. 

The  historian  attributes  the  popularity  of  Junius  to  his  supposed 
defence  of  the  Saxon  rights  of  the  people,  against  the  Gorman 
privileges  of  the  landed  aristocracy  (Junkeraristocratie,  Squire^ 
torch/).  We  believe  the  Saxon  law  is  mentioned  only  once  by 
Junius,  when  he  compares  the  encroachments  of  Norman  lawyers 
after  the  conquest,  with  the  alleged  innovations  of  Lord  Mansfield; 
but  however  this  may  be,  nothing  was  further  from  the  thoughts 
of  Junius,  or  of  the  party  which  he  represented,  than  to  preach 
down  the  landed  interest.  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Shelbume 
always  appealed  to  the  coimtry  gent];emen  for  support,  against  the 
court  and  the  borough-owners.  Junius  himself  repeatedly  hints, 
that  his  sympathies  are  those  of  a  man  of  birth  and  st9,tion;  and  he 
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finds  no  fault  with  Sir  William  Draper,  when  he  eulo^zes  Lord 
Gxanby,  for  giving  men  of  rank  and  fortune  a  preference  in  the 
disposal  of  regiments.  The  great  judge,  whom  he  so  bitterly 
hated,  was  the  creator  of  the  mercantile  law,  which  assuredly  was 
not  to  be  found  in  any  Saxon  code;  but  in  the  chief  attack  which 
he  makes  upon  him,  with  respect  to  the  admittance  of  Eyre  to 
bail,  he  draws  his  argument  almost  entirely  from  laws  enacted 
since  the  Conquest,  of  which  the  earliest  is  the  statute  of  West- 
minster, passed  in  1275.  The  modem  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
the  Saxons  belong  not  to  the  time  of  Junius,  but  to  the  age  of 
M.  Thierry,  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  of  Mr.  Kemble,  and  ofLord 
Durham. 

A  graver  error  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  language  in  which 
Schlosser  speaks  of  the  le^l  j)roceedings  against  Wilkes,  in  1763, 
for  libel.  The  popular  rejoicing  on  the  occasion  of  his  discharge 
from  the  Tower  is  represented  as  the  mistaken  triumph  of  a  mul- 
titude, whom  their  aristocracy  had  cheated  out  of  substantial 
freedom,  by  giving  them  specious  words  and  le^  forms  instead. 
To  this  we  answer  without  hesitation,  that  the  inviolability  of  le^ 
forms  is  the  true  test  of  constitutional  liberty.  A  nation  which  dis- 
regards them  may  be  capable  of  a  successtul  riot;  but  it  has  only 
its  wishes,  not  its  rights,  to  struggle  for.  A  constitution  can  only 
be  said  to  exist,  when  it  is  impossible  to  violate  the  rights  of  the 
people  without  entrenching  on  some  legal  form;  and  conversely 
the  sound  instinct  of  Englishmen  teaches  them,  that  freedom  is  in 
danger  when  law  is  tampered  with.  Is  it  possible  that  so  true  a 
friend  to  liberty  can  think  that  the  defeat  of  the  court,  and  the 
release  of  a  demagogue,  would  have  been  a  worthier  cause  for 
popular  rejoicing,  than  the  assertion  of  the  principle  that  a  war- 
rant must  apply  to  a  definite  person,  and  recite  a  definite  crime? 
Lord  Camden  and  the  Court  of  Comnaon  Pleas  declared  that 
Lord  E^mont  and  Lord  Halifax,  as  secretaries  of  state,  were 
limited  m  their  power  of  committal  by  the  same  rules  which 
bound  a  simple  justice  of  the  peace ;  that  a  general  warrant  was  ab- 
solutely void;  and  that  Wilkes  was  therefore  entitled  to  his  dis- 
charge. It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  was  afterwards 
entitled  to  compensation  from  the  ministers  who  had  restrained 
his  liberty;  and  thus  justice  was  obtained  without  the  necessity 
of  a  revolution;  even  without  an  act  of  parliament;  and  in  den- 
ance  of  an  illegal  resolution  adopted  by  both  Houses.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  assertion  of  a  general  proposition,  which  should 
have  imbodied  all  the  Rights  of  Man,  would  have  been  of  com- 
paratively little  value. 

K  we  are  right  in  considering  such  views  as  these  mistaken,  the 
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error  is  one  into  which  an  English  historian  would  not  be  likely  to 
fijl;  but  Schlosser's  position  and  habits  of  thought  give  him 
many  counterbalancing  advantages.  He  is  apparently  exempt 
fix)m  the  party  feeling  which  expresses  itself  as  often  by  forced 
candour  as  by  zealous  advocacy;  and  he  greatjy  prefers  naked 
truth  to  the  edif3ring  use  which  may  be  made  of  it.  He  expressly 
disclaims  the  power  of  graphic  and  objective  description,  as  far  as 
it  depends  on  the  projection  of  the  writer  into  his  subject  by  as- 
suming the  feelings  and  spirit  of  another  time  or  place.  Things 
as  they  appear  to  him,  not  as  they  might  have  appeared  to  him 
if  he  had  witnessed  them,  form  the  subject  of  his  work;  and  m 
his  account  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  political  portion  of  his 
liistory,  he  uses  the  language,  and  jud^  by  the  standards  of  the 
present  day.  The  general  severity  and  frequent  bitterness  of  his 
censures  seems  to  us  to  arise  from  the  entire  and  unaffected 
seriousness  with  which  he  writes:  it  is  at  least  consistently  indis- 
criminate. Jesuits,  Pietists,  and  Encyclopaedists;  Jacobins  and 
Doctrinaires;  the  careless  shallowness  of  Voltaire;  the  supercilious 
indifference  of  Gtethe;  England  with  its  narrowness;  Germany 
with  its  inefficiency;  all  move  his  indignation  in  turn,  because 
they  all  seem  to  mm  defective  in  moral  earnestness.  In  some 
cases  he  may  be  imintentionally  unjust,  but  it  is  from  a  mistake 
in  the  fact,  not  in  the  rule  by  which  it  is  estimated.  He  neither 
thinks  bigoted  positiveness  the  test  of  earnestness,  nor  love  of 
innovation  equivalent  to  a  desire  for  improvement;  and  he  holds 
men  responsible  for  wilful  ignorance,  as  well  as  for  neglect  to  act 
up  to  their  knowledge.  In  England,  where  opinions,  if  firmly 
held,  are  supposed  to  justify  themselves  and  their  practical  re- 
sults, we  think  that  Schlosser's  history  may  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  produce  a  beneficial  effect.  As  a  general 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  takes  up  ground  which  has 
not,  as  far  as  we  mow,  been  preoccupied  by  any  English  writer. 
In  approaching  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Wars  of  the 
Empire,  the  historian  will  have  many  competitors.  What  his 
comparative  success  may  be  it  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate ;  but 
it  is  at  least  certain,  that  a  sufficient  history  embracing  the  whole 
of  that  time  still  remains  to  be  written. 
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Abt.  m. — Geobg  Herwegh.  Gedichte  ernes  lAbenJUgen,  mit 
einer  DedAcUion  an  den  Verstorbenen,  ^Poems  of  a  Living  Mail, 
with  a  Dedication  to  the  Dead.)  Zweite  Anflage.  Zurich  und 
Winterthnr.     1841-2. 

Geobqe  Hebwegh  xomes  of  hiunble  parents  in  Wurtembei^y 
and  received  his  first  education  at  one  of  the  state  schools,  in 
Stuttgard,  where  Strauss,  Idewald,  and  others,  got  their  first  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  Subseouently,  he  studied  at  Tubingen,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  his  university  course  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  for  subsistence.  He  became  sub-editor  of  a  literaij 
journal  of  no  great  mark — ^the  '  Europe' — of  which  A.  Lewald  is 
director,  and  further  occupied  himseli  with  translating  the  po^^is 
of  Lamartine,  which  he  rendered  in  the  author's  metre.  These 
translations  are  said  to  have  merit. 

In  the  midst  of  these  avocations  he  was  called  upon  to  serve 
his  time  in  the  anny;  and  it  is  evident  that  his  literaiy  labours 
could  not  have  been  very  profitable  to  him,  for  he  had  not  where- 
withal to  purchase  a  substitute,  and  his  parents  were  too  poor  to 
buy  his  exemption.  He  was,  moreover,  too  proud,  or  too  timid, 
to  address  himself  to  his  fiiends;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  poet  was  seized  upon,  one  unlucky  morning,  by  a  squad  of 
police,  and  carried  on— not  to  prison — ^but  to  the  regimental  bar- 
racks, where  he  was  bidden  to  share  a  bed  with  a  brother  recruit: 
some  big  countryman,  firesh  from  the  Schwartzwald. 

The  yoimg  republican  wrote  off,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  to 
his  friend  Lewala,  assuring  the  latter  that  he  would  infallibly  hsjxs 
himself,  unless  he  was  released  from  prison  within  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  On  this,  the  editor  of  the  *  Europe'  put  all  his  wits 
to  work  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  bard;  and,  m  the  first  place, 
cot  a  physician's  certificate,  by  which  Herwegh  was  respited 
uom  the  barrack  to  the  hospital;  and,  finally,  was  lucky  enougb 
to  procure  from  the  war  imnister  an  unlimited  leave  of  absence 
for  this  gifted  and  refractory  recruit,  who  was  thus  enabled  to 
return  to  the  peacefiil  exercise  of  the  pen. 

Some  short  time  afterwards,  as  ill-mck  would  have  it,  Herwegh 
was  at  a  public  ball,  where  he  quarrelled  with  an  officer  present, 
and  a  challenge  was  the  consequence  of  their  dispute.  !But  the 
officer,  as  it  hiappened,  was  a  lieutenant  in  that  very  regiment  of 
which  George  Herwegh  was  a  private  on  leave  of  absence :  his 
leave  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  he  was  ordered  to  join  his 
re^ment  the  very  next  day. 

jSut  one  night,  and  half  a  bed  with  the  big  Schwartzwalder,  had 
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been  enough  for  the  poet,  and  he  preferred  to  sleep  in  some  free  le- 

Sblican  solitude,  rather  than  in  tnat  odious  company  and  barrack, 
le  Swiss  frontier  is  not  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours  dis- 
tance firom  Stuttgart;  so  the  young  man  quitted  the  fines  patris 
and  dulcia  arva  of  Wurtemberg,  and  was  in  S¥H[tzerland  on  the 
▼ery  day  when  they  were  loolmig  out  for  him  at  his  regiment. 
No  doubt  the  lieutenant  was  much  disappointed,  and  that  Her* 
w^h's  name  still  figures  on  the  regimental  lists,  with  a  '  D'  be- 
fore it. 

He  got  work  upon  a  journal,  called  the  ^  Volkshalle,'  published 
by  Dr.  Wirth,  at  Belveue,  near  Constance,  but  soon  quitted  that 
paper,  and  established  himself  at  Zurich,  where  he  devoted  him- 
eelf  exdusively  to  poetical  composition,  and  where  the  first  edition 
of  his  '  Gredicnte  eines  Lebenmgen'  was  published. 

The  book  met  with  the  most  extraoroinary  success:  two  edi- 
tions were  sold  in  the  course  of  the  first  year,  and  his  publisher 
then  made  him  editor  of  a  newspaper,  published  by  the  former 
with  indifferent  success  up  to  that  period,  and  called  ^e '  Deutsche 
Bothe  in  der  Schweiz'  ^The  German  Messenger  in  Switzerland). 
Herwegh,  accepting  this  post,  determined  to  go  into  Germany, 
to  seek  for  contributors  ana  subscribers. 

Then  commenced  for  the  young  poet  such  a  series  of  triumphs 
and  successes,  as  never  young  poet  enjoyed  before.  Toasts,  meet- 
ings, baUs,  banquets,  saluted  him  everywhere;  and  in  Berlin, 
especially,  the  applause  with  which  he  was  greeted  was  un- 
bounded. All  BerUn  was  fou  about  him,  as  it  had  been  of  Listz 
three  months  before,  and  of  Borne  and  Madlle.  Sontag  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Nor  were  the  triumphs  of  George  Herwegh  altogether 
flo  unsubstantial  as  those  of  some  other  literary  lions  have  been; 
for,  our  informant  states,  a  young,  rich,  and  handsome  Berlinerinn 
became  desperately  enamoured  of  the  republican  bard,  and  is 
now  a  rich,  nandsome,  and  happy  republican  bard's  wife.  Roy- 
alty itself  condescended  to  catdi  the  infection  of  enthusiasm, 
and  hence  took  place  that  &mous  interview  between  the  king  and 
the  poet,  whereof  the  German  papers  have  talked  so  much.  His 
maj^ty  probably  expected  to  convert  the  disciple  of  republicanism, 
as  his  well-known  discourse  indicates;  for,  likening  the  young 
missionary  to*  Saul  of  Tarsus  (indeed  we  know  not  why)  he  said 
he  would  find  his  Damascus  somewhere :  meaning  that  his  con- 
version would  one  day  happen,  when  no  doubt  his  name  would 
be  chaiiged  firom  Herwegh  to  Von  Herwegh. 

But  Herwegh  still  remains  unconverted,  although  the  courtiers 
say  that  his  presence  before  Majesty  had  a  prodigious  effect  upon 
him,  and  that  the  republican  lion  became  exceedingly  mild  and 
abashed  in  presence  of  the  awful  royal  animal. 

To  disprove  in  a  mamoier  this  charge  against  his  courage  and 
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constancy,  Herwegh  wrote  the  famous  letter,  which  appeared  in 
the  *'  Leipzager  Al^emeine  Zeitimg;'  whereof  the  King  of  Prussia 
instantly  interdicted  the  sale  in  his  majesty's  dominions.  But  it 
is  probable  that  that  well-conducted  paper,  which  is  liberal  in  its 
tendency,  and  manly  in  its  tone,  had  already  awakened  the  royal 
solicitude,  before  Herwegh's  missive  appeared  in  it:  at  least,  other 
joumab,  Ruge's  ^  Jahrbuch,'  for  instance,  and  the  *  Rheinische 
Zeitung,'  have  been  abolished  and  interdicted,  although  Herwegh's 
name  does  not  appear  among  their  contributors. 

Such,  we  are  given  to  tmderstand  (^by  a  countryman  and  very 
warm  admirer  of  the  author  who  neither  knows,  nor,  we  fear, 
will  approve  of  our  criticisms  on  liis  friend),  have  been  our  young 
author's  antecedem.  His  opinions  cannot,  of  course,  be  very  pre- 
cisely formalized  in  verse  ;  but  we  gather,  from  a. perusal  of 
his  volume,  that  they  are  of  the  strongest  republican  kmd.  His 
hatred  of  priests  is  intense.  He  says,  ^  their  temples  are  shut  for 
him,'  and  falls  on  them,  whenever  they  come  in  his  way,  with 
bitter  epithets  of  scorn.  Kings  he  has  in  similar  abhorrence,  and, 
finally,  ne  detests  Frenchmen  and  Cossacks,  as,  perhaps,  a  hearty 
German  should.  '  Woe  to  him,'  cries  the  youn^  bard,  *  who 
trusts  prematurely  the  son  of  the  Frank.  He  bnngs  our  bride 
back,  but  it  is  when  he  is  tired  of  kissing  her.'  By  which  the 
poet  means,  no  doubt,  that  the  Germans  are  to  work  out  their 
own  freedom. 

The  general  rising  against  priests  and  monarchs  he  foretels  to 
be  very  close  at  hand,  and  his  verses  abound  with  numberless 
allusions  to  ihat  event.  *  Tear  the  crosses  from  the  earth  (says  he, 
in  pursuance  of  his  double  purpose)* — ^tear  up  the.  crosses  ;  they 
shall  all  be  turned  into,  swords,  and  Gxxi  in  Heaven  will  pardon 
the  deed.  Cease,  ye  bards,  to  sweat  at  verses;  on  the  anvil  lay  the 
iron;  Saviour  shall  the  iron  be.*  He,  for  his  part,  will  no 
longer  remain  as  of  old,  ^  and  pass  the  hours  midst  idle  flowers, 
wim  beauty  near  him — ^to  battle  ranks  a  charger's  flanks,  hence- 
forth sliall  bear  him.f Henceforth  he'll  have  no  music  save  the 

trumpet's  ringing.  Be  ye  free  men,  O  bards,  and  then  resume 
your  singing.'  He  will  write  no  more  :  he  will  go  into  the 
throng  of  the  bravest,  where  action  calls  him.  '  Ho !  bring 
me  banners  here  I'  concludes  the  poet,  in  the  verses  from  which 
we  quote. 


BeiBS  die  Kreuze  aiu  der  Erden, 
AUe  sollen  Schwerter  werden, 
Gott  im  Himmel  wird^s  yerzeihn. 
Lasst  oh  laBst  das  Verscschweissen, 
Anf  den  Ambos  legt  das  Eisen, 
Heiland  soil  das  Eisen  aeynl 


f Nicht  mehr  in  Blumenhiigeln  mocht 

Ich  liegen  auf  der  Wacht, 
In  eines  Streithengst's  Biigeln  mooht 
Ich  wiegen  mich  zor  Schlacht. 
•  •  • 

Lasst  endlich  das  Geleier  seyn 
Und  riihrt  die  Trommel  nur; 

Der  Deutscher  muss  erst  freier  sejn, 
Dann  se^  er  Troubadour. 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  thouffh  Herwegh,  the  man,  is  disinclined 
to  military  service,  Herwegh,  the  poet,  has  a  great  appetite  for 
war;  and  indeed  it  is  not  once,  nor  twice,  nor  twenty  times,  that 
the  sentiment  is  uttered  in  the  course  of  his  songs :  but  the  shout 
*  To  anns !'  is  repeated  almost  ad  nauseam^  and  the  poets  are  cease- 
lessly enjoined  to  give  up  theb  guitars  for  battle-axes. 

Cbie  may,  in  the  first  place,  quarrel  with  the  doctrine — ^from 
a  firm  belief  that  throat-cutting  never  advanced  the  cause  of 
fiieedom  much,  that  leaden  types  are  better  than  leaden  bullets, 
and  that  five  himdred  tons  of  iron  hammered  into  swords  will  not 
farther  liberty  so  much  as  the  same  quantity  of  metal  laid  out  into 
railroads — ^but  it  is  not  of  M.  Herwe^h's  politics  that  we  are 
anxious  to  speak,  so  much  as  of  the  quahty  of  his  poetry,  and  of 
his  turn  of  mind.  He  is  very  young  yet,  very  much  intoxicated 
by  his  success;  and  the  egotism,  consequent  on  it,  is  quite  ludi- 
crously manifested  in  his  book.  In  those  visionary  combats  which 
he  foretels,  he  himself  is  made  to  bear  a  very  considerable  share. 
He  warns  his  love  (what  poet  is  without  one?)  that  he  must  leave 
her,  and  that  a  dubious  late  awaits  him.  He  prophesies  a  *  Ther- 
mopybe,  and  many  a  grave  in  the  shade,'  for  himself  and  his 
brotner  warriors;  he  calls  himself  an  eagle  (he  is  very  fond  of 
instituting  comparisons  between  himself  and  that  royal  bird*); 
he  says  lEe  eagle  will  be  captured,  nay,  that  its  fate  may  be  still 
more  summary  and  pathetic,  and  that  he  may  fall  under  some 
tyrant's  arrow,  as  well  as  be  imprisoned  in  his  cage. 

Wonderful  indeed  is  the  German  capacity  for  belief  Go  to 
a  theatre  to  a  dismal  comedy  of  Kotzebue,  and  you  will  see  the 
whole  house  in  tears :  the  noble  ladies  in  their  exclusive  tier  of 
boxes,  the  citizens'  wives  opposite,  the  officers  sobbing  in  the  or- 
chestra, the  bourgeois  and  students  whimpering  in  the  pit.  The 
faith  is  marvellous;  and  for  all  sorts  of  imaginary  woes  the  easy 
tears  are  ever  ready  to  gush.  All  the  romances  of  all  languagea 
are  read  and  wept  over:  Esmeralda,  Smike,  the  Flower-ffirl  of 
Pompeii  :  nay,  heroines  who  have  discoursed  originally  in 
Chinese  or  Sanskrit  find  ready  translators  to  verdeutschen  (be- 
dutch)  their  histories,  and  in  the  German  fons  lacrymarum  an 
abimdant  measure  of  sympathy. 

There  is  a  literary  paper  published  at  Berlin  (we  believe  the 
'  Moi^enblatt'),  whicn  was  mentioned  some  time  ago,  by  a 
quarterly  reviewer,  as  having  prefixed  to  a  notice  upon  the  work 
of  an  English  author,  the  author's  name  inscribed  in  a  wreath  of 
laurel.     The  quarterly  reviewer  cried  out  against  the  propriety  of 

*  Da  tTaumst  vom  Schmetterlinge,  ich  yon  Aar. 
y om.  hoben  Thnnne  Khaaet  ein  Aar,  etc. 
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such  a  distinction  for  the  writer  in  question;  but  the  fact  is,  it 
was  no  distinction  at  all.  It  is  a  stereotype  wreath  in  wludi 
eveiy  writer's  name  is  enclosed.  And  so  with  the  German  public, 
there  is  a  crown  of  laurel  for  every  body.  The  plentiful  growth 
of  that  German  evergreen  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  con- 
sider how  it  has  come  to  adorn  so  many  heads  so  proAisely;  and 
we  fear  it  is  not  by  his  crowns  that  we  must  judge  of  M.  Her- 
wegh's  merits. 

Let  this  most  easy  and  catholic  charity  too  be  kept  in  view, 
when  we  consider  the  imdeniable  popularity  which  the  poet  has 
had;  for  if  such  fame  as  he  has  undeniably  won,  were  only 
sparingly  dealt  out,  and  awarded  in  a  few  rare  cases,  one  might 
be  led  to  think  that  the  opinions  advocated  in  his  five  editions, 
had  a  corresponding  number  of  believers  in  the  country,  and  that 
Germany  was  on  the  eve  of  repubhcanism.  But  if  we  consider  what 
other  popularities  there  have  been  in  the  country;  and  how  they 
have  risen  and  fallen ;  and  round  what  sort  of  brows,  republican,  mo- 
narchical, destructive,  conservative,  sceptic,  angelic,  satyric,  mystic, 
that  easy  laurel  wreath  will  fit ;  we  need  not  alarm  ourselves  prema- 
turely with  regard  to  a  German  revolution.  The  pubUc  has  dis- 
covered a  wild  young  man  who  sings  in  what  is  (happily)  a  new 
style;  and  if  they  flock  to  listen  to  him,  it  is  not,  let  us  hope,  so 
much  on  accoimt  of  his  opinions,  as  on  account  of  their  strangeness. 
They  have  been  listening  hitherto  to  artists,  speculators,  philoso- 
phers: here  appears  an  author  of  quite  a  dinerent  nature,  and 
they  rush  to  the  new  exhibiter.  There  was — (this  is  a  very  uncom- 
plimentary and  familiar  illustration) — there  was  a  man  hanged 
when  the  writer  of  this  was  at  college,  and  that  morning  all  the 
lecture-rooms  were  deserted. 

Indeed,  we  must,  then,  think  that  it  is  the  coarsest  and  worst 
part  of  M.  Herwe^h's  genius  which  has  occasioned  his  popularity, 
and  that  but  for  his  ferocious  descriptions  of  blood  and  slaughter, 
he  might  have  written  twice  as  well  and  been  twice  as  much  a 
republican,  and  yet  scarcely  found  an  admirer.  And,  for 
our  parts,  these  dark  prophecies  and  sanguinary  imag^  have 
excited  in  our  minds  anything  but  a  feeling  of  terror.  The  man 
is  not  in  the  sHghtest  degree,  as  we  take  it,  a  hero  or  a  martyr, 
or  an  eagle,  or  a  Spartan  ;  nor  is  his  violence  as  likely  to  make 
an  impression  in  this  phlegmatic  country  as  it  may  have  caused 
to  our  neighbours,  who  are  more  easily  moved.  l!nere  is  scarce 
so  much  sedition  in  his  poems  as  can  be  bought  for  fourpence  in 
a  Chartist  newspaper;  and  not  more  irreligion  than  might  have 
been  read  the  other  day  in  Holywell-street,  until  Mr.  Bruce 
Q  turning  his  cross  into  a  sword,'  as  our  poet  has  it)  assaulted 
the  obnoxious  printshop.    It  may  be  true,  that  one  day,  as  Her- 
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wegh  smgs,  nunUndshaUbesopxireastofoimanuxiiversalpriest- 
hood;  and  twenty  years  ago  a  lad  rising  at  an  univeisity  deoating 
club,  and  proclaiming  that  event  as  imminent,  might  possibly  have 
been  applauded  by  some  young  philosophers  present.  But  the 
razor  crops  off  a  number  of  those  fancies  which  beset  ^  the  grow- 
ing boy.'  Do  we  travel  '  further  firom  the  East'  as  we  grow 
old?  rlease  Heaven,  not  a  jot.  In  youth  or  in  age,  an  honest 
man  is  no  nearer  or  farther  from  the  sim:  but  he  is  not  so  rest- 
less after  a  time:  and  finding  the  world  not  altogether  so  bad, 
nor  himself  so  gifted,  leaves  off  abusing  the  one  too  much,  and  ad- 
miring the  other,  and  so  stays  quiet,  and  hopes  calmly  for  better 
things, 

Tjiis  is  what  our  fiery  young  bard  calls  indifference,  and  it  pro- 
vokes greatly  his  restless,  generous,  eager  spirit.  He  opens  his 
book  with  an  onslaught  on  Prince  Puckler,  the  '  Verstorbene,' 
and  lashes  him  gallantly  for  his  weariness  of  life,  his  selfishness, 
and  his  affectation  of  rauerie.  The  satire  applies  to  a  school  of 
Grerman  poets,  who,  it  is  said,  have  profited  by  it;  and  the  intel- 
ligent friend,  fix)m  whom  we  had  our  account  of  Herwegh's  pri"> 
vate  life,  says,  that  his  poetic  influence  has  been  of  use  in  check- 
ing the  fflcldy  *  Semilasso'  stvle;  and  that  the  young  Germans  are 
now  following  a  heartier  and  heialthier  mode  of  thought. 

He  may  be  the  destroyer  of  a  prevalent  cant  or  affectation,  but 
can  it  be  that  Herwegh  is  the  fotmder  and  fiither  of  a  school? 
Surely  a  young  man  of  six-and  twenty,  who  is  no  great  scholar, 
no  great  poet,  can  hardly  be  a  chef-decok  in  a  country  where 
learning  and  poetic  genius  are  both  so  remarkable.  We  would 
hardly  set  Tom  Dibdin  to  preside  over  a  British  poetic  academy, 
although,  perhaps,  during  tne  war  time,  no  man's  son^  were  more 
generaUy  sung  and  rapturously  encored.  *  The  British  Grena- 
diers' is  as  exciting  to  an  Englishman  as  any  war-song  in  our 
language  ;  but  we  should  hardly  have  made  a  laureat  of  the 
writer. 

There  is  this,  however,  to  be  remembered  in  M.  Herwegh's 
&vour.  That  as  *  The  British  Grenadiers,'  a  very  humble  and 
ordinary  piece  of  poetry,  does  undeniably  excite  warlike  and  de- 
lightfiil  emotions  m  the  English  mind;  and  if  handed  over  to  a 
foreigner,  although  the  latter  were  quite  conversant  with  our 
tongue,  would  probably  call  forth  firom  him  no  enthusiasm  what- 
ever: so  we  may  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  local  allusions  which 
make  Herwegh's  ballads  precious,  and  cause  them  to  ring  in  the 
souls  of  his  Grerman  admirers. 

Here  is  one  of  his  ballads,  which  forms  a  sort  of  key  to  his 
politics  and  poetry. 
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DA8  UED  YOU  HA88E. 

Wohlanf !  wohlauf  I  iiber  Bergund  Flius 

Dem  Morgenrot  entgegen  ! 
Dem  treuen  Weib  den  letzten  Kuss 

Und  dann  zum  treuen  Degen  I 
Bis  mure  Hand  in  Asche  stiebt 

Soil  sie  Tom  Schwert  nicht  lassen: 
Wir  habenlang  genug  geliebt 

Und  woUen  endlich  hasBen  I 

Die  Liebe  kann  nns  helfen  nicht, 

Die  Liebe  nicht  erretten. 
Halt'  du,  0  Haas!  dein  jiingst  gericht, 

Erich  du,  0  Haas,  die  Ketten  I 
Und  wo  es  noch  Tyrannen  giebt 

Da  lasst'  uns  keck  erfiaasen : 
Wir  haben  lang  genug  geliebt 

Und  wollen  endlich  haaaenl 

Wer  noch  ein  Herz  besitz,  dem  Soil's 

Im  Hsjaai&  nur  Sich  riihren  ; 
Alluberall  ist  diirres  Holz 

Um  unsre  Glut  zu  schuren  ; 
Die  ihr  die  Freiheit  noch  verbliebt 

Singt  durch  dieDeutschen  Straasen. 
Wir  haben  lang  genug  geliebt 

Und  wollen  endlich  haasen! 

Bekampfet  sie  ohn  Unterlass 

Des  Tyrannei  auf  Erden  ; 
Und  heiUger  wird  unsre  Hass 

Als  unsere  Liebe  werden  ! 
Bis  unsre  Hand,  in  Asche  stiebt 

Soil  sie  vom  Schwert  nicht  lassen. 
Wir  haben  lang  gepug  geliebt 

Und  wollen  endlich  hassen! 


THE  80NO  OF  HATXED. 

Brave  soldier,  kiss  the  trusty  wife. 

And  draw  the  trusty  blade! 
Then  turn  ye  to  the  reddening  east, 

In  freedom's  cause  arrayed  ; 
Till  death  shall  part  the  blade  and 
hand. 

They  may  not  separate: 
We've  practised  loving  long  enough. 

And  come  at  length  to  hate! 

To  right  us  and  to  rescue  us 

Hath  Love  essayed  in  vain  ; 
O  Hate  !  proclaim  thy  judgmrat-day 

And  break  our  bonds  in  twain. 
As  long  as  ever  tyrants  last 

Our  task  shall  not  abate : 
We've  practised  loving  long  enough. 

And  come  at  length  to  hate ! 

Henceforth  let  every  heart  that  beats 

With  hate  alone  be  beating — 
Look  round!  what  piles  dT  rotten 
sticks 

Will  keep  the  flame  a  heating — 
As  many  as  are  free  and  dare 

From  street  to  street  go  say't : 
We've  practised  loving  long  enough. 

And  come  at  length  to  Imte! 
Fight  tyranny,  while  tyranny 

The  trampled  earth  above  is  ; 
And  holier  will  our  hatred  be, 

Far  holier  than  our  love  is. 
Till  death  shall  part  the  blade  and 
hand, 

They  may  not  sepcrate: 
We  Ve  practised  loving  long  enough. 

Let's  come  at  last  to  hate! 


The  German  reader  has  no  need  to  be  told  that  the  spirit  of  this 
rude  hearty  sonff  has  evaporated  in  the  accompanjring  English 
version.  *  Wir  naben  lang  genug  geliebt  und  wollen  enmich 
hassen'  are  gallant  fierce  lines  of  obloquy;  and  the  hissing  of  the 
word  /lassen,  as  well  as  the  rattle  and  spirit  of  the  double  rhjrme, 
are  not  to  be  liad  in  English,  where  the  versifier  has  but  a  poor 
stock  of  dissyllabic  rhymes. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  words  *  iiber  Berg  imd  Fluss,* 
which  mean  over  mount  and  stream,  but  which  for  the  rhyme's  sake 
have  been  perverted  into  *  in  freedom's  cause  arrayed,  the  sense 
is  pretty  similar;  and  the  public  will  no  doubt  allow  that  there  is 
no  great  portion  of  this  quality  in  the  ballad.  Nor  is  there  any 
variety  of  thought.  *  Love  cannot  help  us;  love  cannot  rescue  us; 
down  with  tyrants.'  Many  a  set  of  conspirators  have  sung  such  a 
ditty  on  the  theatrical  boards,  and  so  shouting  ^  Death !'  have 
marched  oS  with  tin  battle-axes  to  drink  small  beer  in  the  slips. 


The  *  AppedU 
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The  refrain^  however,  is  admirable.  The  song  was  written  upon 
it  evidently.  Other  men  have  written  songs  in  the  worid  oe- 
sides  Greorge  Herwq^h,  and  know  the  value  of  those  dashing 
sounding  inymes.  But  though  such  may  pass  muster  on  the 
boards  aforesaid,  great  PoETS  are  in  the  habit  of  producing  dif- 
ferent Idnd  of  wares.  The  very  first  poem,  with  its  antithetic 
title,  •*  From  the  living  to  the  dead,"  contrasting  the  '  Lebendige' 
Herw^  with  the  *  Verstorbene*  Muskau,  haS  a  touch  of  me 
theatre  and  the  rivals,  which  led  one  to  be  suspicious  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  book. 

We  now  come  to  another  poem,  in  which  martyrdom,  repu1> 
licanism,  destruction  of  priesthood,  and  other  favourite  doctrines  of 
the  young  bard,  are  given. 


zuBur. 


Schaat  der  Sonne  auferstehn ! 
Strahlend  blickt  sie  in  die  Runde— 
8trahlend,  wie  i^  enten  Stonde 
Und  hat  yiele  Jahre  Leidgesefan. 


Wle's  anch  Stiinne,  haltet  Stand 
Junge  Herzen  imTerdrossen, 
Der  ihn  einstens  angegossen 
Hat  den  GeiBt  mu  ab^mal  gesandt. 


Bald  enchallt  nach  Ost  and  West 
Jubel  Millionentonig, 
Freiheit  heisst  der  letzte  Konig, 
Und  sein  Reich  bleibt  ewig  Fekenfest. 

*  Nimmer  schwingt  in  nnsrem  Baiu 
Der  Kosake  aeine  Kunte, 
Unsie  Deutsche  Zaubermthe 
Schlagt  noch  manchen  goldnen  Frilh- 
lingaos. 


Jnnge  Herzen  nnxerzagt ! 
Bald  erscheint  der  neue  Taofer 
Der  Messias,  der  die  Kaiifer, 
Und  Verkaufer  aus  den  Tempel  jagt 


Und  die  Gotter  nicht  allein— 
Schon  der  mensch  wird  heileg  leben; 
Prietter  nw  wtnFafSrder  aeben, 
Und  kern  Laie  mehr  au/ErJe  $e^ 
VOL.  XXXI.  NO.  LXI. 


Behold,  when  the  red  snn  appears. 
He  shineth  as  bright  in  lus  station, 
Aa  he  shone  on  his  day  of  creation. 

Ere  he  looked  on  the  woes  of  long 
years. 


Young  hearts  be  ye,  steady  and  bold, 
CoE^nt  ye  the  tempest  undaunted, 

For  he  who  the  Spirit  has  granted j 
Is  with  us  to-day  as  of  old. 


For  the  last  of  all  kings,  make  ye  way, 
A  million  glad  voices  proclaim  his 
Avataf  ,  and  Freedom  his  name  is, 

And  boundless  and  endless  his  sway. 

*  This  stanza  is  quite  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  translator,  and  indeed 
has  been  shown  to  a  German  fiiend, 
who  confesses  that  he  is  at  a  loss  re- 
garding the  meaning  of  the  last  line. 


Haye  courage,  young  hearts,  never  &1- 
ter! 
He  comes  to  the  temple's  high  places. 
The  mighty  Messiah  who  chases 

The  sellers  and  buyers  from  the  altar. 


And  not  only  Heaven  as  of  yore, 
But  earth  shall  be  pure  and  divine^ 
One  priesthood  man's  sanctified  line^ 

And  laymen  among  us  no  more  1 
P 
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Bmm  legt  die  Haxfen  ab ! 
Lasst  daiin  die  Windsbraut  spielezi, 
Uiuer  wartet  Thennopylen, 
Bener— >imd  in  icfaatten  manclien  Grab. 


Dodi  wie  0oiiiier  eft  aein  Gang        Make  waj  for  oar  Sayioar  andLoid; 
Und  er  naht  nidit  imter  Psalmen,  It  is  nol  with  faymnt  that  we  gzeet 

Und  man  stieut  ihm  keine  Pahnen,  him, 

Ber  Messiaa  kommt  mit  8chwerter-         It  is  not  with  pahna  that  we  meel 
Uang,  ldm» 

But  he  comet  with  the  daog  of  tha 
sword. 

7. 

Then  baids,  Isf  aside  for  the  blades 
The  harp  and  its  idle  diTernooa: 
ThermopylflB  waits  ^  our  Peniaiis, 

And  many  a  gtate  in  the  shade ! 

If  after  having  translated  the  above  poem  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  we  niay  venture  upon  still  Airther  cruelties  to  it,  and 
criticise  it,  we  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us,  that  though 
there  is  considerable  energy  of  words  and  figures  in  the  ode, — 
much  blue  lights  and  fierce  grouping, — ^the  thoughts  are  here,  too, 
exceeding  rare,  and  the  construction  of  the  poem  very  careless. 
"The  new  Divinity,  who  is  to  end  the  woes  of  the  world,  is  com- 
pared to  tlie  Baptist,  and  to  another  character  still  more  sacred,  in 
the  same  sentence.  Man's  similarity  to  the  gods,  the  abohtion  of 
the  laity,  the  approach  of  the  new  Saviour,  and  Thermopyls, — 
image  upon  ima^  comes  crowding  together;  nor  sureljr  are  they 
arran^ea  with  the  precision  of  a  master.  Taken  by  itself,  the 
last  Ime  is  a  fine  one  ;  but  it  has  clearly  no  business  in  such  a 
place  as  that  where  it  is  found.  We  shall  be  understood  as  de- 
sirous to  speak  only  of  the  manner  of  the  poem  here,  not  to  quar- 
rel with  the  matter  of  it,  which  is  open  to  a  just,  but  a  different 
line  of  censure. 

When  the  French  actor  in  the  times  of  the  revolution,  and  of 
the  atheistic  rage  which  characterized  a  part  of  that  period,  came 
to  the  footlights  and  defied  Heaven,  calling  upon  tne  Divinity, 
if  Divinity  there  were,  to  prove  His  existence  by  striking  the 
player  dead  there  before  the  lamps  :  the  unhappy  wretch  no 
aoubt  thought  he  was  entering  a  very  energetic  protest  against 
superstition,  and  that  his  action  was  a  courageous  and  a  sublime 
one.  Before  ten  years  are  over,  M.  Herwegh  will  know  that  such 
coarse  blasphemies  are  not  in  the  least  sublime  or  poetical ;  and 
(merely  as  a  point  of  art)  that  this  fiirious  and  mad  kind  of  yeU- 
mg  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  superior  energy  or  power.  Even 
the  Semilasso  school,  which  he  attacks,  is  a  wholesomer  one  than 
his:  for  scepticism  is  much  more  humble  than  hatred;  and  a  man 
whose  unlucky  temperament  or  course  of  thought  has  led  him  to 
doubt  and  be  unhappy,  is  at  least  not  so  culpable  as  another,  who 
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sets  lumself  up  to  piopoimd  new  creeds,  and  to  act  as  a  prophet 
onliis  own  aocotint.  This  is  the  line  which  some  sill j  French 
speculatois  have  taken  of  late ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Lerouz, 
Lamennais,  and  that  questionable  moral  philosopher,  Geoi^ 
Sand.  Not  one  of  these  but  hints  in  his  disquisilions,  that  ne 
or  she  has  a  special  mission  from  Heaven,  and  delivers  oracles 
with  an  air  of  mspiration. 

Our  young  poet,  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  spite  of  his  hatred 
for  French  pontics,  has  drunk  not  a  little  at  that  extremelv  pol- 
luted well  of  French  speculation  (it  were  absurd  to  call  it  a 
science  or  a  philosophy),  labours  too  under  a  great  consdousnessof 
the  tremendous  importance  of  his  own  calling,  and  talks  of  the 
*  himmlisch'  or  heavenly,  as  if  he  were  urffcd  by  a  direct  afflatus 
£rom  that  quarter.  Here  is  a  sonnet  in  which  ne  announces  the 
existence  of  some  such  preternatural  influences  within  him. 


Tmg  ich  ein  Schwert  ab  Sxieger  um  die 

Lenden, 
Ging  ich  ab  Tjm«^maTiTi  hinter  eiaem 

Pfluge, 
Bum  saMi'ich  Abendsfiroh  bei  rneSnem 


Um  mit  dem  Tag  mein  Tagewerk  zn 

COdCDu 

So  aber,  wenn  de  aich  zor  Buhe  wen- 

den, 
Schweift  mem  Gdst  noch   anf  iirem 

Wanderznge, 
Und  meine  Seele  kraat  in  stetem  nnge, 
Ihr  win   kein  Abend  aeinen  Frieden 


Wore  I  a  soldier's  weapon  on  my  thigli, 
DroTO  I  a  rostic's  plough  upon  the  lea, 
At  early  ere  Fd  flmg  my  labours  by, 
And  drink  my  homely  cup  and  so  be 
free. 


Such  calm  for  spirits  like  mine  may 

never  be. 
My  soul  hath  restless  pmions  and  will 

S^  eager  soaring   higher  and  more 

high. 
And  the  kind  evening  brings  no  rest  for 

me. 

We  raise  not  barriers  to  the  Heavenly 

thus, 
Thought  tracks  us  on  the  wide  world's 

busy  ways, 
It  watches  when  we  deep— there  is  no 

place. 
To  shelter  from  that  oonfttant  genius  I 
Its    lightnings  round  about   us  ever 

blaze. 
And  even  in  love's  anns  it  xeaches  ns. 


Dem  HimmliiicJifffi  erbaun  wir  keine 

Sdinmken, 
Es  folgt  uns  nach  im  laute  Weltgetriebe, 
Und  wird  im  Sdilummer  aoch  nicht  von 

uns  wanken. 
Kein  Ort— dass  ich  vor  ihnen  sicher 

Uiebel 
Gleich  (Blitzen  •  ziicken  um  mich  die 

Gedanken, 
Und  treflfen  midi  aelbst  in  dem  Arm  der 

Liebe. 

The  last  line  is  surely  of  French  ori^.  That  mixture  of 
earth  and  heaven,  that  vast  celestial  gemus,  and  the  quarter  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  discoverable,  are  worthy  of  the  peculiar 
philosophy  which  always  takes  such  an  occasion  to  manifest  its 
claims  to  divinity.  Depend  upon  it  that  some  years  hence,  when  M. 
Herwegh,  the  worshipper  of  silly  Berliners  no  more  (ere  then 
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the  J  will  have  consecrated  and  pulled  down  a  dozen  other  altars^ — 
when  M.  Herwegh  shall  be  a  quiet  family  man,  with  his  rich  wife, 
and  comfortable  house  and  family,  he  will  find  out  his  mistake  re- 
specting the  superhuman  origin  of  his  poems.  Jt  is  not  on  eveiy 
occasion,  or  in  behalf  of  every  young  poet,  that  Heaven  is  called  on 
to  inspire.  Nee  Deus  intersit^  &c.  We  cannot  do  better  than  abide 
by  the  safe  old  maxim;  and  in  solving  the  small  question  why  thicr 
or  that  bard  is  induced  to  write,  we  cannot  decently  ask  the  goda 
to  interfere. 

In  the  following  pretty  lines  our  author  gives  some  advice  to  a 
lady  who  is  tempted  to  publish  her  verses  : 


Da  wiUflt  den  Lorber  auf  den  Locken 

driicken 
Nicht  einsam  mehr  in  stillen  Nichten 

beten  ; 
Hin    auf   den   Markt   mit   Deinen 

Thranentreten, 
Ein  mussig  Yolk  mit  Deinem  Schmerz 

be^liicken. 

Nur   Kosen    soUten    Deine    Stime 

Schmncken 
XJnd  nicht  die  Martyrkrone  des  Poeten, 
Daa  ist  furwahr  der  Mund  nicht  zum 

Profeten 
Und  wiird  mit  Kussen  leichter  mis 

cutziicken. 


Dass  meine  Nachtigall  im  Dunkehi 

bliebe ! 
Schwer  wird  die  Hoh*  nach  der  Da 

Strebst,  erklommen 
War's  auch  dass   Dich  ein  starker 

Genius  triebe. 
Nor  Hekatomben  werden  angenom- 

meii 
Auf  dem  Altar  des  Ruhms  ;  auf  dem 

der  laebe^ 
O  Liebe  ! — ^ist  ein  Schilrflein  auch 

villkommen. 


On  humble  knees  of  silent  nights 

No  more  my  lady  prays  ; 
But  now  in  glory  she  ddigfats. 

And  pines  to  wear  the  bays. 
The  gentle  secrets  of  her  h&irt 

She'd  tell  to  idle  ears, 
And  fain  would  carry  to  the  mart 

The  treasure  of  her  tears  ! 

When  there  are  roses  fireshly  blown 

That  forehead  to  adorn. 
Why  ask  the  Poet's  martyr-crown, — ' 

The  bitter  wreath  of  thorn  ? 
That  lip  which  all  so  ruddy  is. 

With  freshest  roses  Tying, 
Belieye  me,  sweet,  was  made  to  kiss, 

Not  formed  for  prophesying. 

Remain,  my  nightingale,  remain. 

And  warble  in  your  shade  ! 
The  heights  of  glory  were  in  rain 

By  wings  like  yours  essayed  $ 
And  while  at  Glory's  shrine  the  Priest 

A  hecatomb  must  proffer. 
There's  Love— oh.  Love  I  will  take  the 
least 

Small  mite  the  heart  can  offer. 


Arc  they  hecatombs  exactly  which  M.  Hcrwcgh  has  offered  in 
the  shrine  of  the  muses?  If  we  may  judge  of  German  oxen  (and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  given  us  an  opportunity  since  the  new  tariff), 
our  Poet  has  not  slaughtered  a  vast  number  of  them,  althoi^h  his 
knife  is  as  large,  and  nis  air  as  solemn,  and  the  drapery  of  his  robe 
as  princely  arranged,  as  that  of  many  other  sacrincers.  No,  no, 
most  of  these  we  take  to  be  French  animals:  of  that  four-legged 
0ort,  which,  as  we  read  in  the  story,  once  tried  to  puff  themsenres 
out,  and  to  look  as  large  as  oxen,  but  &iled  in  their  swelling  en- 
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deayouTy  and  disappeared  isdth  a  most  lamentable  and  pathetic 
ezploeion. 

Perhaps  it  is  from  hearing  that  the  young  poet  was  at  one 
period  of  his  hfe  occupied  in  translating  Lamartine's  verses,  that 
we  are  led  to  fancy  his  manner  has  been  formed  not  a  litde  on 
French  models.  Some  of  his  epigrammatic  turns  in  this  manner 
axe  very  neat  and  happy :  as,  for  mstance : 

Wieder  weil  ein  Jahr  verging 
Spnid61t  man  Sonette, 
Singt  von  einem  neuen  Bing 
An  der  alten  Kette.  * 

And  the  song  to  Beranger,  written  with  a  refrain,  quite  in  the 
French  way,  contains  something  far  better,  and  has  some  passages 
of  exceeding  tenderness  and  beauty. 

Er  kiisste  jede  Freiheit  in  der  Wiege, 

Er  weinte  jeder  in  der  Gnibe  nach  ; 
Er  war  der  zweiter  Held  bei  jedem  Siege, 

Er  rief  den  Donner  fur  Tyrannen  wach. 
Wer  lag  am  Boden  den  Er  nicht  erhoben  ? 

Und  wessen  Herz  ist  seinem  Lied  zu  klein? 
Wo  ist  die  Hiitte  drum  Er  nicht  gewoben 

Hatt'  einen  Faradieses-heiligenseheinPf 

Here  are  some  more  fine  lines  of  hearty  satire : 

Der  Fischer  Fetnis  breitet  aus 

Aufii  neue  seine  falschen  Netze. 

Wohlauf  I  beginn  mit  ihm  den  Strauss, 

Bunit  nicht  einst  im  Deutscdien  Hans 

Noch  gelten  romische  Gresetze. 

Bei  jenem  grossen  Frederich  nein. 

Das  soil  doch  nun  und  nimmer  seyn, 

Dem  Ffaffen  bleibe  nicht  der  Stein  * 

An  dem  er  seine  Dolche  wetze  I  % 

And  we  have  marked  out  a  couple  more  ballads,  of  which  the  first 

*  '  Onoe  more  because  the  year  is  done,  they  are  clinking  their  sonnets,  singing 
of  a  new  link  added  to  the  old  chain.' 

t  *  He  kisABd  each  Freedom  in  its  cradle  and  followed  it  weeping  to  its  grare. 
He  was  the  second  hero  at  every  victory.  He  called  down  thunder  on  all  tyrants. 
Who  was  ever  cast  down  but  Beranger  uplifted  him  ;  and  what  sorrow  was  too 
humble  for  his  song  to  pity?  What  hut  is  there,  but  he  has  surrounded  it  with  a 
halo  borrowed  from  Heaven  V 

X  *  The  Fisher  F^trus  spreads  his  false  nets  abroad  onoe  more — Come  on!  begin 
the  strife  with  him,  that  it  never  may  be  said  that  Roman  law  passed  in  aGerman 
house.  No  I  by  the  name  of  Frederick,  no  I  We  swear  that  it  never  shall  be  so  ; 
sad  that  the  priest  shall  not  have  a  stone  left  to  him  whereon  to  whet  his  dagger.' 
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is  serious,  and  with  a  -wild  sadness  in  the  metre,  whichlies  beyond 
our  hiunble  powers  of  translation. 


WaaiollderBecher 

Ihr  tobenden  Zech«r» 
Was  Boll  diefnnkelnde  Flasche 

In  earer  Hand  ? 
Es  tranert  in  Sack  und  Aache 

Pas  Vaterland. 

Was  soil  ihr  Brante 

Das  Jiibdgelaute  ? 
O  heisst  die  Rosen  erblassen 

Am  Deutschen  strand, 
Vom  Brautigam  ist  verlassen 

Das  Vaterland. 

Was  soil  ihr  Fursten 

Nach  Kronen  das  Diirsten  ? 
Zerreisst  die  goldenen  Schniire, 

Das  Prunkgewand  ! 
Es  frieret  Tor  eurer  Thiire 

Das  Vaterland. 


Was  mach,  ihr  Ffieiifenv 

Ench  also  an  schaffen, 
Was  soil  nns  jetzo  daa  Beten, 

OdtlerTtod, 
So  lang  in  dm  Btanb  getreten 

Das  Vaterland ! 

Weh  each  ihr  Beichen, 

Die  nicht  an  erweichen, 
Ihr  zahlt  die  Bubel  die  Bunden, 

Im  Sonnenbrand, 
Der  Lazams  seine  wxmden, 

Daa  Vaterland. 

Weh  each,  ihr  Armen, 

Waa  heischt  ihr  Erbarmen  ? 
Es  liegen  riel  Edelstelne 

Vor  each  im  Sand, 
Aoch  meine  Tbrane  aach  meine 

Urns  Vaterland. 


Doch  do,  O  Bichter, 

Bist  ninuEer  der  Bichter, 
Gebeat  der  fertigen  Zongen, 

Gebeat  ihr  Stand, 
Dein  Schwanenlied  ist  gesnngeh 

Dem  Vaterland. 

To  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  (xennan,  we  can  onlj  offer  the 
following  bare  version  of  the  lines. 

Comrade,  why  the  song  so  joyoas— why  the  goblet  in  your  hand  ? 
While,  in  sacccloth  and  in  ashes,  yonder  weeps  oar  Eatherland. 

^        Still  the  bells,  and  bid  the  rosea-^wither,  girls,  on  German  strand; 
For  deserted  by  her  bridegroom,  yonder  sits  oar  Fatherland. 

Wherefore  strive  for  crowns,  ve  princes  ? — qait^oor  state,  year  jewds  grand* 
See  where  at  yoar  palace  ponal,  shiTering  aits  oar  Fatherland. 

_  ,  what  avails  aa— prayer  and  polpit,  cowl  and  band  ? 
L  in  the  dost  and  groaning,  yonder  liei  oar  Fatherland. 

Countizig  oat  his  red  roand  rabies,  yon  sits  Dives  smiling  Uand — 
Beckoning  his  poor  woonds  and  sores,  Lasams,  oar  Fatherland. 

Wo,  ye  poor  T  for  pricelesa  jewds  lie  before  ve  m  the  sand. 

Even  my  tears,  my  best  and  brightest  1  Ue  tJbere,  wq^  for  Fatherland! 

But,  O  poet,  cease  thy  descant— 'tis  not  thhie  as  jadge  to  stand, 
^knoe  now— the  swan  hath  rang  hia  death-song  for  oar  Fatherland. 

This  is  the  second — and  last. 
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So  lang  ich  Dodiein  FMetUnty 

Win  ichanch  Frotestireii, 
IJiid  Jeder  deotsdier  nniailaiit 

Son's  weiter  muiikireiL 
Singt  aOe  W^  DBK  FssB  Btune, 
So  nog  doch  ich,  ihr  Herren  nem  I 
Ber  Bbem  derBhemkiumt^  freier  teyxi, 

Soviiridi'^ 


Kaann  mar  die  Tsnfe  abgethsn 

Ichkroch  noeh  anf  dea  TiefOy 
Da  fEa%  idi  BchoaToU  Glavben't  an 

Hit  Macht  zu  Ftotestiren. 
Und  protestirte  fort  imd  fort, 
O  wort  und  wind,  O  wind  iuidwart» 
O  Sdig  mid,  die  bier  und  dort 
Anf  ewig  Frotestizen. 


Knr  eina  ift  Not.  dran  halt'  Ich  &at^ 
XJnd  will  es  nit  rerlieren, 

Daa  ist  mdn  christficher  iSrotest, 
Mein  dirifltlich  Froteatiiau 

Was  gdit  mich  all  das  Waaser  an 

Vom  Bheine  bis  zmn  Ocean  ? 

Sind  kieine  frew  manner  dran. 
So  win  kh  Pkotestirai. 


Von  mm  an  Ins  zmnlBwigk^ 
Son  endi  der  Name  zieren. 
So  lang  ihr  Ptotestanten  seyt. 
Musst  ihr  anch  Frotestiren. 
Und  singt  die  Wdt  der  Fnie  Rhein, 
So  singst  acfaihr  Herren  neini 
Der  Bheinder  Bhein  konnt  fireier  seyn 
Wir  mnssen  Ftotestiren. 


THE  FBOTSST. 

As  k»g  as  rm  a  Brotealani 

Tm  bonnden  to  protest, 
Come  ereiy  German  nrasicflnt 

And  fiddle  me  his  best 
You're  ajng^ng  of  <the  F^cee  old  "R^Hfay/ 
But  I  say  no,  good  comrades,  mine, 
llie  Bhine  coold  be 
Greatly  more  ftee^ 
And  that  I  do  protest. 

I  seaaroe  had  got  my  christening  o'er, 

Or  was  in  braedies  drest, 
But  I  began  to  shont  and  roar, 

And  mightily  protest 
And  since  that  thne  Vye  never  stopt. 
My  protestations  never  dropped; 
And  blest  be  they 
Who  every  way 
And  everywhere  protest. 

There's  one  thing  certain  in  my  creed. 

And  schism  is  all  the  rest, 
That  who's  a  Protestant  indeed. 

For  ever  nnist  protest 
What  is  the  river  Bhine^to  me  ? 
For  from  its  source  unto  the  sea 
Men  are  not  free, 
What  e'er  th^r  be, 
And  that  I  do  protest* 


And  every  man  in  reason  grants. 
What  always  vras  confest, 

As  long  as  we  are  Protestants. 
We  sternly  must  protest 

And  when  th^  sing  'the  Free  old 

Answer  them,  'No,'  good    oomradei^ 
mine, 
TheBhineeouldbe 
Greatly  more  free^ 

And  that  you  shall  protest 

The  aatiie  lieare  is  an  honest  and  fair  one:  nor  indeed  is  it  easy, 
amidst  the  vast  multitude  of  German  songs,  to  £bc  upon  a  poorer 
effusion  than  that  pompous  ballad  of  Becker's  which  obtained, 
and  possibly  still  possesses,  such  a  wonderAil  popularity.  National 
songs  must  be  made  of  better  and  simpler  stuff  if  they  are  to  en- 
dure for  more  than  a  day  ;  and  the  only  excuse  for  flie  German 
public  in  admiring  Becker's  ditty  as  they  unquestionably  did,  is 
that  the  song  expresses  a  national  feeling  which  was  exceedingly 
strong  at  the  time,  and  was  simg,  not  as  a  poetical  composition, 
but  as  a  protest  against  the  insults  of  the  French. 

A  far  cleverer  person  than  Becker  is  M.  Herwegh;  for  the 
performances  of  the  former  are  characterized,  as  far  as  we  have 
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seen  them,  by  an  irredeemable  dulness  and  pompositj,  which 
never  deviates  into  poetry  or  sense.  Herwegh,  on  the  contrary, 
has  fancy,  wit,  and  strong  words  at  command.  He  has  a  keen 
eye  for  cant,  too,  at  times;  and  in  the  Sonnet  to  the  Poetess  which 
we  have  quoted,  and  in  another  on  German  mystical  Painting  for 
which  we  have  not  space,  shows  himself  to  be  a  pretty  sharp  and 
clear-headed  critic  of  art.  But  it  is  absurd  to  place  this'  young 
man  forward  as  a  master.  His  poetry  is  a  convulsion,  not  an  effort 
of  strength ;  he  does  not  sing,  but  he  roars  ;  his  disUke  amounts 
to  fury;  and  we  must  confess  that  it  seems  to  us,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  his  hatred,  and  heroism,  are  quite  factitious,  and  that 
his  enthusiasm  has  a  very  calculating  look  with  it.  Fury,  to  be 
effective  either  in  life  or  in  print,  snould,  surely,  only  be  occa- 
sional. People  become  quite  indifferent  to  wrath  which  is  roar- 
ing and  exploding  all  day:  as  gunners  go  to  sleep  upon  batteries. 
Think  of  the  prodigious  number  of  appeals  to  arms  that  our 
younff  poet  has  made  in  the  cotirse  of  these  pages;  what  a  waving 
and  clatter  of  flashing  thoughts  ;  what  a  loamng  and  firing  of 
double-barrelled  words;  and,  when  the  smoke  rolls  off,  nobody 
kiUed  !  And  a  ^reat  mercy  it  is  too  for  that  cause  of  liberty 
which,  no  doubt,  tne  young  man  has  at  heart,  that  the  working 
out  of  it  is  not  intrusted  to  persons  of  his  flighty  temperament. 
No  man  was  made  to  be  hated  ;  no  doctrines  of  peace  and  good- 
will can  be  very  satisfectorily  advocated  by  violence  and  murder; 
nor  can  good  come  out  of  evil,  as  is  taught  in  those  old-fashioned 
*  temples  which  our  young  bard  says  he  cannot  irequent.  Is  he 
much  better  or  happier  where  he  is  ? 

But  the  wonder  18,  what  could  the  public  want  with  a  half-score 
of  editions  of  his  works  ?  K  we  were  disposed  to  take  an  angry 
or  misanthropical  turn,  the  anger  should  vent  itself,  not  so  much 
on  the  young  man,  as  on  the  larg;e  portion  of  the  human  race  which 
has  encouraged  him  by  purchaSng  his  poems.  Will  they  encou- 
rage him  equally  when  he  does  something  infinitely  better  ?  The 
blessed  chance  hes  entirely  open  to  both  parties. 
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(Lang's  Memoirs.)    Brunswick.     1843. 

There  has  been  a  great  variety  of  lives  and  autobiographical 
sketches  published  in  Germany  of  late,  as  well  of  men  stul  hving, 
such  as  oteffens  and  Amdt,  as  of  others  less  remarkable  in  a 
country  where  despotic  government  admits  of  the  shining  forth 
of  no  eminence  short  of  the  very  great  man.  These  memoirs  are 
not,  any  one  of  them,  very  interesting  as  such ;  for  the  Germans 
want  the  inventive,  exaggerative,  and  ostentatious  qualities  or 
the  French  memoir  writers  ;  but  still  each  with  its  obscure  his- 
tory gives  some  curious  insight  into  the  domestic  life  and  habits 
of  the  people,  and  contains  matter  that  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  are  the  autobiography  of  the  Ritter 
or  Chevalier  von  Lang,  ^  friend  and  employe  of  r rince  Harden- 
berg,  engaged  all  his  life  in  diplomacy  or  administration,  and 
consequently  coming  in  contact  with  all  that  was  eminent  in  Ger- 
many. With  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  expectation,  there- 
fore, we  took  up  his  personal  sketches.  For  independently  of  these 
opportunities,  he  was  a  man  known  by  his  writmgs  and  his  inde- 
pendence of  character.  He  was  one  of  the  fewwho,  amidst  the  almost 
universal  degradation,  political  and  social,  into  which  his  country 
had  &llen,  kept  clear  of  the  moral  contagion;  and  no  one  could  be 
more  intimately  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  relations  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  but  with  the  characters  of  the  paltry 
political  drama  that  was  acted  in  his  life.  That  all  our  expecta- 
tions have  been  realized  we  cannot  say.  There  is  no  lack  of  di- 
verting incidents,  of  masterly  sketches  from  the  life,  and  of  diplo- 
matic and  court  chit-chat;  but  we  had  looked  for  more.  We  ex- 
pected, besides  the  humorous  strokes  of  character  and  satire  for  which 
Liang  was  famous,  something  of  the  grasp  of  events  and  relations 
for  which  his  historical  writings  were  admired ;  and,  while  he  dwelt 
on  the  incapacity  and  misrule  to  which  the  destinies  of  Germany 
were  in  those  days  so  unfortunately  intrusted,  something  of  his 
old  manly  earnestness.  There  is  little  of  either.  The  main  tone 
throughout  is  that  of  ridicule  and  humour.  A  desire  of  pro- 
curing for  the  book  something  of  the  popularity  which  attended 
his '  HammelburgerReisen,'butwhichwa8aemedtohismoreserioufl 
efforts,  will  at  the  same  time  better  account  for  this  than  any  chan^ 
in  his  earlier  convictions,  or  any  acquired  lukewarmness  for  the 
interests  of  humanity.  As  it  is,  the  memoirs  have  considerable 
value.  They  are  a  sufficiently  faithful  deUneation  of  the  deplor- 
ably corrupt  condition  of  the  states  of  the  empire  in  his  time. 
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Well  might  the  first  shock  from  ^dthout  shake  such  a  rotten  fabric 
to  its  base. 

The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  the  author's  native  district, 
the  princi^aEt J  of  Oettingen  Wallerstein.  His  father  was  priest 
of  the  pansh  of  Balgheim  therein^  where  our  Ritter  was  bom  in 
1764.  His  grand&wer  had  becai  bred  in  the  piincei's  palace,  and 
was,  to  his  great  horror,  created  Kammer  Director,  or  chaiK^ellor 
of  the  prince's  exchequer,  about  the  middle  of  the  eentory.  Old 
liODff  was  rich,  with  a  competent  landed  property,  and  merefcne 
was  ne  elevated  to  the  rank  of  minister  ;  for  tne  prince  wanted  to 
go  to  the  baths  of  Fjxmont,  and  had  not  a  louis  to  pay  the  ex.* 
penses  of  his  journey.  He  therefore  promoted  old  Lan^  to  be 
Kammer  Director,  in  order  that  Lang  nught,  on  the  credit  of  his 
own  property,  obtain  money  for  the  prince  fix>m  the  court-Jew, 
Rotschild.  Ihe  said  court-Jew  would  not,  of  course,  have  lent  a 
stiver  to  the  bankrupt  prince.  He  lent  it  to  Lang,  however,  for 
the  prince:  who  went  to  enjoy  himself  with  the  money  at  Fyr- 
mont,  whilst  the  Langs  were  ruined,  and  only  obtained  a  small 
indemnitv  for  their  loss  in  the  ^reat  vear  of  1815.  This  little 
story  strikes  us  as  highly  illustrative  of  the  poverty  and  morality 
of  a  petty  Grennan  court. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  at  first  in  the  service  of 
this  potentate.  Having  left  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he 
studied  ^e  laws  for  three  years,  he  obtained  the  post  of  secretary 
to  the  judicial  court  and  council  of  government  of  the  Prince  of 
Oettingen.  The  description  which  Lang  gives  of  the  rittings  of 
this  judicial  court  of  a  petty  German  pnnce,  is  as  ludicrous  as,  at 
the  present  day,  it  must  seem  incredible. 

'^  The  gentlemen  did  not  arrii^  before  ten  o'clock,  when  a  kmg  eon- 
ference  immediately  began,  which  every  moment  passed  over  to  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  other  irrelevant  topics.  Freq[uently,  when  a  eoim«- 
sellor  would  open  a  cause,  involving  perhaps  a  question  of  inheritanoe, 
and  another  member,  or  the  preaident,  desire  to  inspect  the  documents, 
these,  on  presentation,  would  be  found  to  treat  of  a  sale  of  oxen,  or  of 
something  quite  as  foriegn  to  the  matter  in  hand.  At  the  stroke  of 
twelve,  every  member  got  up  to  go :  the  usual  phrase  being,  '  Mr. 
Secretary,  here  are  the  papers  ;  please  to  put  the  tails  to  them.'  All 
then  instantly  left  the  court,  to  adjourn  to  the  tavern.** 

Lang,  having  been  much  noticed  by  the  president  for  his  pro- 
mising talents,  had  soon  to  share  the  discredit  in  which  the  latter, 
who  happened  to  be  a  man  of  impartial  conduct  and  honourable 
sentiments,  stood  with  the  prince  and  the  rest  of  the  council.  He 
was  accused  to  the  prince  of  being  a  freethinker,  and  required  to 
take  the  sacrament,  or  ouit  his  service.  Lang  would  willingly 
have  chosen  the  latter  alternative;  but  the  court-Jew  who  had 
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idyanoed  old  Lang  the  money,  now  thinldng  he  might  loee  it  al- 
together in  case  joung  Lang  were  dismissed,  entreated  him  with  all 
the  zeal  of  a  missionary,  to  commnnicate ;  and  at  last,  in  conjunction 
with  his  cook,  who  was  also  interested  in  the  matter,  fidrly  forced 
him  into  the  chnrch,  where  the  clergyman  received  him  ''with 
a  real  Catilinian  discourse."  Soon  aner  this  he  gave  up  his  place, 
as  the  prince  threatened  to  have  him  conducted  into  the  sittings 
by  a  corporal ! 

Lang  now  repaired  to  ^eima,  where,  disappointed  in  finding 
any  employinent,  his  limited  means  at  last  obliged  him  to  acc^t 
of  a  tutor's  situation  in  Hungary.  This,  being  but  little  suited  to 
his  taste,  he  soon  rdinquished,  and  returned  once  more  to  Vienna, 
where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  office  of  private  secretary  to 
the  Wurtembe^  ambassador  there,  Baron  Biihler,  with  a  salary  of 
200  dollars.  The  picture  of  German  diplomacy  and  diplomatists 
which  is  now  presented,  is  not  less  astounding  than  his  picture  of 
the  I»tty  German  principality's  court  of  law.  On  every  post-day, 
that  is,  twice  in  the  week,  after  the  ambassador  had  passed  the 
whole  morning  with  his  colleagues,  court-agents,  brokers  and  Jews, 
in  collecting  mtelligence,  the  secretary  was  required  to  draw  up  a 
despatch  for  the  court  at  Stuttgard.  This  was  done  amidst  end- 
less orthographical  disputes  between  his  Excellence  and  the  secre* 
tarjr;  and  wnen  at  last  they  had  come  to  an  agreement  on  these 
pomts,  the  whole  was  copied  fair,  with  numberless  fine  flourishes, 
and  sent  off  at  ni^ht.  A  secret  bulletin  for  the  Duke,  in  French, 
always  accompanied  these  important  despatches;  and  this  cost  the 
ambassador  no  little  time  and  labour,  wh^he  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  recdve  it,  ready  drawn  up,  firom  some  old  Frenchman, 
who  made  it  his  bufdness  to  collect  all  the  en  dits  in  circulation. 
The  despatches  which  the  embassjr  received  fiom  Wurtemberj? 
were  qmte  of  a  similar  description.  The  ambassador  was  required 
to  procure  certificates  of  deaths,  &c. ;  to  give  orders  to  tradesmen 
from  the  duke;  or  to  commission  the  secretary  to  look  out  for  old 
bibles  and  black-letter  rarities  1  The  followmg  anecdotes,  which 
the  author  relates,  are  quite  ujdque. 

**  The  ambasaador's  valet,  on  one  occasion,  knocked  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  at  my  door,  with  the  words,  '  Monsieur  Lang,  son  Excel- 
lence vous  desire  parler  ce  moment.'  On  arriving  to  learn  what  impor- 
tant matter  could  ao  unexpectedly  have  happened,  the  Baron  began  by 
saying,  *  Monsieur  Lang,  I  have  long  noticed,  that  you  do  not  place 
your  dots  directly  over  the  i's  in  writing,  but  on  the  side ;  sometimes  too 
mnch  to  the  right,  sometimes  too  mudi  to  the  left.  I  intended  several 
times  to  tell  you  of  this  ;  but  as  it  just  now  occurred  to  me  in  bed,  I 
preferred  to  send  for  you,  at  once,  lest  I  should  again  fomt  it'  On 
another  occanon,  I  confess  I  was  mudi  annoyed  at  not  having  been 
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called  up.  The  valet,  with  an  air  of  great  mystery,  informed  me  one 
moniing  that  the  Baron  had  been  engs^^  the  whole  night  in  writing  ; 
a  courier  having  arrived  late  from  Stuttgard.  The  bulletins  of  the  next 
day  contained  the  following  information  :  ^  On  dit  que  son  Excellence 
M.  le  Baron  de  Buhler,  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  de  S.  A.  Monseigneur 
le  Due  de  Wurtemberg,  avait  re^u  la  nuit  pass^e  un  courier,  qui  a 
remis  des  d^p^ches  de  sa  cour  d*une  tr^s-haute  importance,  et  qui 
doivent  concemer,  it  ce  qu'on  presume,  la  nouveUe  dignite  ^lectorale, 
qu'elle  est  due  ^  cette  maison  illustre  il  y  a  long  temps.'  Desperate  at 
not  being  able  to  ?et  at  the  truth,  I  seized  on  a  moment,  when  Uie  Baron 
was  gone  to  see  his  little  boy,  to  pounce  upon  the  comnastment  where 
the  court  despatches  were  usually  deposited,  and  found  the  following 
communication  :  '  My  dear  Baron  von  Bilhler — By  the  present  courier, 
my  private  secretary  Fistorius,  I  send  you  a  shoe  of  the  duchess,  my 
spouse,  as  a  pattern  for  you  to  get  twelve  pair  made  by  the  most  cele- 
brated workmen  in  Vienna,  but  with  such  expedition,  that  the  returning 
courier  may  be  able  to  deliver  them  in  time  for  the  next  grand  assembly 

on  the .    The  present  letter  not  having  any  other  object,  accept 

my  greeting,  &c.' " 

Tired  of  the  wretched  trivialities  of  diplomatic  life  in  Vienna, 
Lang  seized  with  ardour  a  proposal  from  the  ambassador  to  attend 
the  hearing  of  a  cause  at  some  court  in  Moldavia;  on  his  return 
jfrom  which,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  court-secretary  to  Prince 
Wallerstein,  a  nomination  which  presents  us  with  otner  satirical 
pictures,  in  this  court  of  a  petty  German  prince.  The  collegium, 
or  ministry,  one  and  all,  were,  it  seems,  in  disgrace  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival.  The  prince,  therefore,  only  intrusted  to 
it,  with  conidderable  restrictions,  the  administration  of  justice: 
all  other  business  he  took  under  his  own  direction.  The  service 
which  Lang  had  to  perform  was  rendered  intolerable  by  the 
prince's  capricious  humour.  Although  often  in  attendance  by 
appointment,  he,  and  every  one  else,  whatever  their  rank  or 
business,  had  to  wait  day  and  night  in  the  anteroom,  till 
the  prince  was  pleased  to  admit  them.  When,  at  last,  he  did 
succeed  in  obtaining  an  audience,  it  seldom  lasted  less  than  three 
hours,  at  which,  after  speaking  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
the  conversation  ultimately  reverted  to  the  affairs  of  the  principa- 
lity of  Wallerstein.  The  mode  in  which  the  prince  transacted 
business  was  as  follows.  The  documents  presented  to  him  he  laid 
one  upon  another  till  they  reached  a  certain  height,  when  he  set 
to  work  to  reduce  the  pile,  taking  a  paper  sometimes  from  the  to]j, 
at  other  times  from  the  bottom  or  midole.  After  writing  his  deci- 
sion in  a  few  words  on  each,  they  were  handed  to  the  secretary  to  be 
despatched  to  the  collegium.  The  latter,  however,  annoyed  at 
many  decisions  having  been  delayed  for  several  years,  determined 
to  miake  the  prince  feel  the  injustice  he  committed,  by  sending  in 
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eyery  month  a  finesh  copy  of  the  original  document  of  such  cases: 
so  that  at  last,  &om  the  prince's  manner  of  doing  business,  it  often 
happened  that  five  or  six  different  judgments  were  pronounced  in 
the  same  case. 

**  One  poor  devil  was  kept  in  prison  at  Harburg,  for  several  years, 
because  the  ministers  did  not  know  which  of  the  sentences  pronounced 
in  his  case  was  to  be  carried  into  execution,  whether  he  was  to  be  hung, 
or  whipped,  kc.  At  last  he  settled  the  point  himself  by  breaking  out 
of  prison.'* 

Though  highly  entertaining,  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  ac- 
company Lan^  to  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  11.,  at 
Frankfort,  whither  he  was  sent  to  make  observation  for  transoiis- 
Bion  to  the  court  of  Wallerstein.  Soon  after  this  service,  Lang, 
in  irrepressible  disgust,  quitted  his  post  at  the  prince's  court,  and 
repaired  to  Gottingen,  where  he  once  more  resumed  his  academic 
studies ;  and  fi*om  whence  he  was  induced  to  solicit  Prince  Harden- 
burg,  the  Prussian  minister,  to  give  him  employ.  He  obtained  pro- 
mises, but  nothing  positive,  until  he  offered  to  write  si  history  of  the 
Hardenberff  family.  This  offer  caught  the  old  prince,  and  Lang 
was  instantly  taken  into  pay,  and  given  apartments  in  Hardenberg 
Castle  for  the  purpose.  He  describes  the  ancient  familj-seat  of  the 
minister  on  the  road  between  Gottingen  and  Nordheim,  and  the 
estate  and  all  the  old  odd  domestics.  He  depicts  the  castle  in  its 
solitary  state,  and  contrasts  this  with  the  bustle  which  reigned 
when  the  prime  minister  came  there  with  his  numerous  suite  and 
world  of  suitors.  Hardenberg  employed  Lang  on  several  state 
occasions,  which  let  him  into  some  strange  secrets.  One  was  at  the 
death  of  the  old,  and  the  election  of  a  new.  Prince  Bishop  of 
Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg.  On  this  occasion  Hardenberg  distri- 
buted 30,000  florins  amongst  the  electors,  on  the  condition  that 
they  would  elect  the  most  incapable  fool  that  could  be  found,  and 
one  who  could  make  no  effectual  opposition  to  Prussia  in  central 
(Jermany.  The  electors  performed  their  stipulation.  So  much 
for  episcopal  election.  Hardenberg  afterwards  gave  Lang  the  post 
of  councillor  and  archivist  at  Bayreuth,  though  he  had  com- 
pleted the  family  history  not  quite  to  the  content  of  his  chief,  who 
expected  to  be  diown  to  have  descended  at  least  from  Wittikind, 
the  Saxon. 

Lan^  came  into  employ  more  honourable  and  congenial^  to 
him,  i^en  sent  by  Hardenberg  as  attache  to  the  legation  going 
to  the  congress  of  Rastadt.  Haugwitz,  whom  Lang  depicts  as  a 
timid,  irresolute,  and  jealous  dreamer,  had  been  so  envious  of  Har- 
denberg's  success  in  negotiating  the  free  accession  of  Nuremberg 
to  Prussia,  that  he  actually  broke  that  most  advantageous  engage-^ 
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jnent.  To  avoid  a  repetitdon  of  this,  Haidenberg  sent  Lang  and 
another  faithful  person  to  give  him  informatian  of  all  that  passed 
at  Rastadt.  These  Memoirs  contain  sketches  of  all  the  diploma* 
tists.at  Rastadt:  and  the  host  of  Grennan  statesmen,  negotiatoia 
and  politicians,  assembled  on  that  memorable  occasion,  are  charac- 
terized with  infinite  originality  and  humour. 

*'  The  amusing  comedy  of  seeing  Buonaparte  himself  at  the  head  of 
tUs  puppet-show  of  ambassadors  I  unfortunately  missed  by  ihe  lateness 
of  my  arriyal  (Dec.  18,  1798).  I  found,  however,  the  three  colleagues 
he  mid  left  behind,  namely,  M.  Treilhaid,  who  resembled  one  of  our 
stage  notaries,  only  in  a  bnght  cdoured  instead  of  a  blade  coat,  called 
in,  as  it  were,  to  draw  up  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  ezpoin^ 
German  empire,  and  peipetaally  sawing  the  ur  with  his  arms ;  l£ 
Bonnier,  always  in  black,  and  looking  like  a  well-fed  parson,  but  at  the 
same  time  gnm,  arrogant,  and  dumb ;  and  Monsieur  Jean  de  Biie^  a 
dark,  thin,  htUe  man,  with  a  fiery  eye,  who  tried  to  preserre  himself  from 
German  dulness  by  aiguing  stoutly  and  incessantly  for  the  classics^  and 
•  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks.  In  aU  three  a  profound  contenmt  for  ereiy 
thing  German  was  visible  in  all  their  looks  and  actions.  Ml  Tr^Ihazd 
did  not  remain  long,  having  been  appointed  to  the  place  of  director ; 
but  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  preserve  the  triad  entire,  his  loss  was 
supplied  by  a  M.  Robenot,  a  shopkeeper  converted  into  a  diplomatist^ 
who,  by  his  commercial  loquadty  ana  habit  of  politeness  to  German 
customers,  seemed  to  revive,  in  some  measure,  the  drooping  courage  of 
my  countrymen,  and  to  afford  much  amusement  to  the  md  school  of 
the  courtly.  At  the  special  conferences  in  Sets,  the  celebrated 
Francois  de  Neufchateau  was  present,  who,  while  negotiating  about 
the  river  boundaries,  fiivoured  us,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  wataiT 
Terses  and  idyls.  The  general  secretary  of  the  embassy  was  a  IL 
Bosensteil,  brother  to  the  Prussian  counsellor  of  mines,  ana  if  I  mistake 
not^  an  Alsatian  ;  who,  having  long  filled  some  subordinate  diplo- 
matic post,  acted  ^  as  prompter — at  least  as  regarded  form — to  his 
principals,  who  evidently  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  set  to  woik. 
^ing  the  only  one  who  understood  German,  he  was  also  employed  to 
interpret  the  protocols  of  the  deputation  of  the  empire.  At  the  head 
of  the  imperial  Austrian  embassy — composed  in  like  manner  of  a  holy 
triad — ^was  the  imperial  plenipotentiary,  Count  Mettemich,  a  stately, 
portly,  embroidered,  old-fashioned  gentleman;  next  came  a  Count 
Cobenzel,  who  had  shortly  before  concluded  with  Buonaparte  the  treaty 
of  p^e  of  Campoformio,  a  spongy,  dried-up,  chaJk-white,  little-eyed^ 
blinking,  twitching  mannikin,  but  clever  in  the  forms  of  the  world,  of 
which  he  seemed  to  have  seen  much,  and  with  no  unobservant  eye. 
The  third  part  was  performed  by  a  Count  Lebrbach,  a  perfect  carica« 
tnre  in  features,  dress,  and  motions :  the  upper  part  of  ins  fece  being 
Chinese,  and  the  lower  Afiican,  with  the  complexion  of  a  gipsy ;  a  cue 
pointed  to  the  sky,  like  a  telescope,  its  tip  projecting  above  h^  head 
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like  ifae  point  of  a  ^(litniiig^cbndticfeor ;  and  a  gait  and  etrriage  as  if 
he  was  peipetnaUy  going  through  an  Kngtish  hop-dance." 

The  portraits  of  the  ambassadors  from  the  lesser  powers  are 
drawn  willi  no  less  humour  and  originality,  and  among  them  the 
son  of  old  Mettemich,  the  present  prince,  who  was  there  as  re* 
presentative  of  the  Westphalian  noMesse,  is  described  as  '*  agree- 
able and  courteous." 

One  of  ^emost  disgraceM  chapters  in  German  history  is  this 
nine  congress  of  Rastadt.  Every  German  power  is  at  the  foot 
of  France, — none  of  them  stricken  by  their  common  ruin  and  hu- 
miliation, but  each  seeking  to  profit  by  the  general  disaster,  and  to 
rob  and  weaken  his  Grerman  neighbours,  instead  of  all  uniting  in 
a  common  sentiment  to  oppose  the  Fr^ich.  Austria,  ceding  the 
Low  Countries^  was  to  be  indemnified  b^  llie  in>oil  of  Venice. 
But  she  stipulated,  'moreover,  that  Prussia  shoukl  get  nothing. 
Prusoa,  learning  this,  declared  that  she  wanted  no  indemnity  for 
the  duchy  of  Cleves,  provided  Austria  got  none  for  the  Nether- 
lands. France  demanded  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  all  the 
lesser  German  states  were  eager  to  grant  this,  because  France  pro- 
mised them  in  return  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  property. 
This  shameful  crouching  and  cowardice  before  the  national  foe, 
and  the  mean  avidity  to  plunder  and  hurt  each  other,  which  at  this 
time  disgrace  the  name  of  German,  and  which  can  only  be  ex- 
cused and  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  political  af^ors  were 
confined  to  courts  and  diplomatists,  is  abljr  depicted  by  Lang. 
Public  opinion  was,  however,  even  now  rising,  and  seeKing  the 
Kberty  of  esroressing  its  contempt  and  horror  of  all  that  had 
been  achieved.  It  shows  how  strongly  fears  and  tendendes  run 
in  fiimilies,  that  the  elder  Mettemicn  should  at  this  very  time 
call  Lang  to  him,  and  offer  him  pay  and  place  if  he  would 
undertake,  as  a  writer,  to  combat  tne  rising  frowardness  of 
public  o{>inion.  Lang,  who  thought  public  opinion  pretty  much 
m  the  right,  drew  back  from  tne  advances  of  old  Mettemich. 
Whatever  Lang  says  against  Austria  must,  however,  be  taken 
cwn  grano;  thus,  he  does  not  shrink  from  accusing  Baron  Lehr- 
bach,  one  of  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries,  of  havmg  given  the 
orders  for  the  murder  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries. 

Lang  was  summoned  by  Prince  Hardenoerg  to  Berlin  in  1801. 
The  domestic  life  of  the  minister,  his  connection  with  Madame 
Schoneman,  the  actress,  and  the  persons  of  his  society,  frunish 
the  memoir  writer  with  so  many  pictures.  He  goes  with  the 
prince  to  Munich,  and  by  his  interest  becomes  one  of  the  go- 
vernor-commissaries of  the  Margravate  of  Anspach.  Here  ne 
meets  the  French  again  :  Bemadotte,   ''  fiery-eyed  and  dark- 
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browed,"  who  liad  at  this  time  but  one  idea,  that  of  getting  a 
principality  or  a  kingdom  for  himself.  He  thought  of  Anspach 
and  hoped  to  become  prince  of  it ;  till,  despairing  of  this,  he 
sent  Berton  to  persuade  the  good  burghers  of  Nuremberg  to  elect 
him  as  their  feudal  prince,  imder  French  suzerainty.  The  honest 
burghers  excused  themselves  by  alleging  that  they  did  not  un- 
derstand General  Berton's  mode  of  speaking  either  French  or 
Grerman!  Poor  Mortier,  Lang  knew,  *' with  his  stiff  head  and 
statue-like  expression."  Davoust  was  ''  the  least  restless  of  the 
French  in  his  cantonments,  whilst  as  a  waltzer  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  indefatigable." 

From  Anspach,  Lang  was  removed  to  be  Director  of  the  Ar- 
chives of  Munich.  Nor  was  his  place  there  such  a  sinecure  as  it 
might  seem.  The  old  king  issued  an  ordonnanoe,  that  no  person 
should  ever  enter  his  employ,  unless  he  could  produce  proofs  of 
his  nobility.  This  set  all  mvaria  in  movement  to  prove  nobility; 
and  the  archive-director  was  the  person  to  give  or  refuse  these 
indispensable  titles.  Lang  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  several 
claims  :  of  the  Esterhazys  to  descend  both  &om  Attila  and  Enoch ; 
of  the  RuflSni  to  descend  from  the  Roman  Dictator,  Publiua 
RuflSnus  ;  of  the  Widmers  to  be  derived  from  the  Ostroffo- 
thic  kings.  Not  the  least  amusing  was  Coimt  Aretin,  who  de- 
scended n:om  a  king  of  Armenia  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  1515, — 
the  parchment  proved, — ^but  who  really  was  the  natural  son  of  the 
Princess  Palatine  Theresa  Cunegunda.  Lang  gives  a  laughable 
account  of  her. 

The  author's  portraiture  of  old  Montgelas,  the  prime  minister 
of  Bavaria  during  the  days  of  French  supremacy,  is  rather  favour- 
able. His  sketch  of  Marshal  Wrede,  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
anti-French  party,  and  who  concluded  the  treaty  of  Ried  with 
Austria  in  1813,  unknown  to  Montgelas,  is  quite  the  reverse* 
Lang  says,  that  however  cruel  and  unjust  the  French  regime  was 
in  Prussia  and  the  north  of  Germanv,  it  was  more  beneficent  than 
otherwise  in  South  Germany,  which  France  had  delivered  of  all 
its  feudal  fetters;  adding  moreover  the  T3rrol  to  Bavaria,  and 
thus  placing  the  latter  in  direct  commimication  with  Italy.  So,  on 
Napoleon's  fall,  Wrede,  instead  of  stipulating  the  statu  quo  for 
Bavaria,  which  might  have  been  done,  gave  up  not  only  the 
Tyrol,  but  Salsburg,  to  Austria.  Notwithstanding  this  diatribe 
of  Lang's,  Bavaria  got  her  indemnity  in  Nuremberg,  Wurtzburg, 
and  that  wealthy  portion  of  central  Germany,  ike  Palatinate, 
which  were  at  least  worth  Salsburg  and  the  Tyrol. 

Our  memoii^writcr  was,  however,  evidently  attached  to  Mont- 
gelas, whilst  the  triumphs  of  Wrede  flung  him  out  of  favour  and 
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the  way  of  promodon.  He  remained  long  enough  at  Munich^ 
however,  to  be  one  of  the  committee  for  drawing  up  or  preparing 
the  constitution,  the  ruling  principle  of  which  was  very  sunple: 
being  how  to  give  the  noble  chamber  all  power,  and  the  lower 
chamber  none.  Lang  was  finally  driven  from  the  Bavarian  ser- 
vice, and  he  returned  to  old  Ha^enberg.  The  following  is  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  declining  days  of  this  statesman  : 

"  Prince  Haidenberg  was  at  his  ancient  seat  of  Hardenberg,  which, 
however,  he  had  sold  to  the  Coimt  Hardenberg  of  the  other  Ime.  He 
received  me  oordiaUy,  kept  me  to  dinner,  and  conversed  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Duchy  of  Baaen,  and  the  expectancy  of  the  Count  of  Hoch- 
berg.  Tlie  prince  was  greatly  sunk  and  shrunk,  and  heard  with  diffi- 
culty. He  had  with  him  his  grand-daughter,  the  Princess  PQckler- 
Muskaii,  and  her  husband,  a  praudy  gay^  prcOtUng  bullfinch.  Much 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  family :  &e  old  prince  being  even  separated 
from  his  former  wife,  Madame  SchOneman,  suspected  of  too  great  inti- 
juacy  with  his  Jew  physician  Koref,  a  man  of  much  talent  It  was 
even  said,  that  they  had  conspired  together  to  make  away  with  the  old 
prince,  and  make  the  most  of  his  heritage.  Of  this  story  I  do  not 
believe  one  word.  The  princess  went  off  to  Paris  with  Koref,  who  was 
succeeded,  as  physician  to  the  prince,  by  an  Austrian,  Dr.  Rest.  The 
prince  was  beset  by  a  crowd  of  aunts  and  nephews,  who  took  upon  them 
to  travel  at  his  cost,  and  drag  him  to  and  fro  as  they  listed.  Thev 
brought  the  wearied  old  man  next  year  as  far  as  Genoa,  where  he  diea. 
His  son.  Count  Hardenberg-Reventlow,  heir  of  the  rich  Reventlow  pro- 
perty in  Denmark,  took  the  prince's  title." 

A  brief  interview  between  Lang  and  Gothe  must  be  our  last 
extract. 

"  Arrived  at  Weimar,  I  was  blinded  by  the  devil  to  write,  to  old 
Faust  GrOthe,  an  humble  and  complimentary  little  epistle.  I  was  re- 
ceived at  half-past  'one.  A  tall,  old,  ice-cold,  stiff  personage,  like  the 
syndic  of  an  imperial  city,  or  rather,  like  the  stone  statue  of  the  Com- 
mander in  '  Don  Juan/  came  to  meet  me,  sUently  motioned  me  to  a 
chair,  and  remained  impassible,  giving  forth  no  sound,  though  I  tried 
to  elicit  some  by  striking  him  on  every  side.  I  told  of  the  Prince  of 
JBavaria's  efforts,  &c.  &c.  &c.  All  in  vain.  At  last  he  broke  out  by  asking, 
*  Was  there  an  insurance  company  at  Anspach?  *  Being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  would  have  every  particular  of  our  insurance  com- 
pany, and  of  how  it  acted  in  case  of  fire,  &c.  And  on  no  other  subject 
would  Gothe  talk." 

But  two  volmnes  of  these  memoirs  have  appeared.  This  last 
scene  of  the  second  volume  is  in  1825.  The  whole  of  the  latter 
part  of  Land's  life  was  passed  at  a  small  estate  he  possessed  near 
Anspach.     He  died  in  1835. 
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Art.  V.  — 1.  Poesies  completes  de  Robert  Burns,  tradmtes  dk 
TEcossaxs  (Complete  Poems  of  BuRXS,  translated  from  the 
Scotch),  par  M.  Leon  de  Waillt  ;  avec  une  Introduction 
dumfyne.    Paris:  Charpentier.     1843. 

2.  Rimes  HeroHques,  par  AuGUSTE  Barbier,  (Heroic  Rhymes.) 
Paris.  1843. 

.3.  FabkSy  par  M.  Vieknet,  Fun  des  Quarante  de  TAcadimie 
Frangaise.  (Fables,  by  M.  Viemiet,  one  of  the  Forty  of  llie 
French  Academy.)    Paris:  Paulin.     1842. 

M.  Leon  de  Waillt,  who  presents  to  his  countrymen  the  poetry 

of  Robert  Bums,  is  already  distinguished  as  a  translator.    He  has 

foUowed  up  his  mastery  of  the  difficulties  of  Tristram  Shandy 

by  an  achievement  of  equal  merit,  the  work  before  us.    His  first 

intention  would  appear  to  have  been,  to  have  rendered  Rob^t 

Bums  into  French  verse;  for  we  find  the  poem  of*  Tam  O'Shanter', 

and  the  equally  idiomatic  and  difficult,  thoush  short  piece,  the 

'  John  Barleycorn,'  so  translated.   But  whether  dissatisfied  with  his 

performance,  for  some  reason  certainly  unsupported  by  the  style  of 

his  execution,  or  whether  he  shnmk  from  tne  fiirther  prosecution 

of  so  difficult  a  task,  the  original  design  was  clearly  abandoned. 

With  the  exception  of  the  poems  first  named,  the  rest  are  all 

literal  translations,  line  for  hue;  simply  presenting  to  the  eye, 

what  may  be  called  the  physiognomy  of  versification.     We  regret 

the  more  that  M.  de  Wailly  did  not  follow  out  what  we  presume 

to  have  been  his  first  intention,  because  of  the  evidence  he  affi>rds 

us,  in  an  ably  written  notice  of  the  life  of  the  Scottish  poet,  that 

he  had  thoroughly  imbued  himself  with  his  history  and  his  spirit. 

It  may  be,  that,  so  keenly  feeling  the  beauties  of  his  author,  he 

was  struck  with  the  powerlessness  of  his  own  language  to  render 

them.     The  longer  he  breathed  over  the  heather,  l^e  less  inclined 

he  felt  to  place  it  under  a  polished  vase.    How  serve  up  *  moimtain 

dew'  in  Sevres  porcelain?  How  give  the  broad,  strong,  yet  sweet 

and  simple  Scottish  idiom,  in  the  language  of  the  salon  r 

We  acknowledge  the   difficulty,   and  would  probably  have 

deemed  it  insuperable,  had  our  translator  given  us  less  striking 

proofs  of  his  feelings  and  his  powers.     As  it  is,  he  cannot  have 

worked  in  vain.     If  he  has  enabled  but  one  of  his  coimtrymeu 

to  relish  the  healthy  flavour  of  the  poetry  of  a  right-hearted  son 

of  nature,  he  has  done  good.     It  is  an  infection  tliat  will  spread. 

As  a  specimen  of  M.  de  Wailly's  original  desira,  we  may  show 

how  feithfully  he  has  rendered  the  highly  fancifiu  pas^^  in  *  Tam 

O'Shanter,'  oeginning  "  For  pleasures  are  like  poppies  shed." 

Mais  les  plaisirs  sont  des  pavots  qn'on  cueille, 
y  ous  saisissez  la  fleur,  elle  s^effeuUle  ; 
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On  bien  encore  llooons  de  niege  ati  Hot, 

Un  instant  blanche-*et  fondimt  aossitot; 

On  bien  aussi  Faurore  bor^ale 

Qu'on  veut  montrer  et  qui  s'enftdt  avant ; 

On  TaTc-en-ciel  i  Torage  rendant 

8a  forme  afanable,  et  qoi  dans  Fair  s'ezhale — 

Nnl  bras  mortel  ne  saurait  letenir 

Temps  ni  maree;  U  faat  s'en  reVenir. 

We  subjoin  ako  one  of  the  nnrliTmed  translations,  and  select, 
for  the  sake  of  its  expression,  in  which  lies  all  its  charm,  *  My 
•wife's  a  winsome  wee  thing.'  The  want  of  any  thing  like  equiva- 
lent words  in  French  has  here  imposed  upon  the  translator  a 
difficulty,  of  his  conquest  of  which  the  reader  must  judge. 

C'est  une  charmante  petite  creature, 

C'est  une  belle  petite  creature, 

C'est  une  jolie  petite  crdature 

Que  ma  cSi^re  petite  fbmme. 

Je  n'en  ai  jamais  ru  de  mieuz, 

Je  n*en  ai  jamais  aim^  mienz, 

Et  contre  mon  ccsur  je  la  porterai 

Be  peur  de  perdre  mon  jojrau. 

C'est  une  charmante  petite  creature, 

C*est  une  belle  petite  creature, 

C'est  une  jolie  petite  creature 

Que  ma  ch^re  petite  femme. 

Nous  partageons  les  tracas  du  monde, 

8es  Inttes  et  ses  soucis ; 

Atbc  elle,  je  les  snpporterai  joyeusement 

£t  croirai  mon  lot  divin. 

In  the  notice  of  the  poet's  life,  which  has  many  points  of  great 
beauty,  M.  de  Wailly  dwells  with  delight  upon  the  manly  inde- 
pendence of  Bums's  character,  and  his  religious  assertion  of  the 
tmselfish  principle  which  animated  all  his  labours.  The  following 
passage,  m  relation  to  this  topic,  is  calculated  to  leave  a  very 
mvouiable  impression  of  the  writer. 

'^  It  was  in  Tain  that  Thomson  insisted  on  his  accepting  payment  foi 
his  active  co-operation  in  the  coUecting  and  writing  of  the  Scottish  Songs* 
In  his  opinion,  this  would  have  been  an  indignity  offered  to  his  muse.  He 
therefore  refiised  to  accept  any  other  compensation  for  his  labour  than 
a  copy  of  his  own  exquisite  poems.  I  am  wrong — he  received  money. 
'Hia  evil  destiny,  thwarted  by  his  noble  independence,  vowed  humiliation. 
A  hatter,  to  whom  he  owed  a  small  sum  of  money,  seeing  his  death  was 
not  far  distant,  brought  an  action  against  him,  and  would  infallibly  have 
had  him  arrested.  The  idea  of  imprisonment  in  the  d^lorable  state  of 
health  in  which  he  was — the  fear  of  being  separated  from  his  family, 
before  the  final  separation — nearly  deprived  him  of  reason,  and  forced 
him  to  have  recourse  to  Thomson,  whom  he  had  hitherto  so  obstinately  re- 
fused. He  wrote  to  him  a  most  affecting  letter,  bemng  an  advance  of  £5. 

''What  a  discouraging  example!  What  a  heart-rending  thought! 
Misfortune  makes  you  its  victim.  In  the  midst  of  wretchedness,  one 
sole  sentiment  sustains  you — that  of  your  dignity.    To  preserve  this 
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pure  and  sacred  in  your  soul,  you  have  imposed  privations  upon  yourself 
and  others,  sacrificing  all  to  sexf  bespect  ;  and  a  day  arrives,  when 
this  last  consolation  is  snatched  from  you — when  your  delicacy  becomes 
a  ridiculous  ill-sustained  pretension — when  coarse  feelings  seem  to  find 
their  vindication  and  then-  revenge  in  your  defeat.  Lord  Byron  onoe 
resolved  that  glory  should  be  the  only  revenue  he  would  draw  from  the 
labours  of  his  pen — ^yet  he,  wealthy,  and  a  peer  of  England — he,  au 
Englishman  and  a  poet — he,  the  proudest  of  the  proud — was  obliged  to 
act  otherwise.  Let  his  example,  then,  console  thee  in  thy  tomb,  Robert 
Burns!  Thou  more  courageous,  and  still  more  refined,  for  thou  hadst 
to  combat  against  the  temptations  of  poverty  and  parental  tenderness ! 
Society  will  not  pardon  those  virtues  which  are  a  perpetual  commentaiy 
upon  and  reproach  to  itself.  Sooner  or  later,  they  must  yield  in  the 
unequal  struggle." 

It  was  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  July  that  Augusta  Bar- 
bier,  then  a  very  young  man,  brought  out  the  poem  which,  his 
contemporaries  agree,  at  once  raised  him  to  the  rank  he  has  since 
held.  We  remember  the  author  shared  the  enthusiasm  it 
awakened.  He  was  sought  in  the  street  by  strangers,  shaken  by 
the  hand,  and  congratulated  with  a  warmth  which  efforts  as  meri- 
torious must  fail  to  arouse  in  an  atmosphere  of  less  excitement. 
This  poem  was  '  La  Curec'  He  followed  up  his  success  by  other 
volumes,  which  had  also  the  seal  of  originality  upon  them. 

Barbier  is  not  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  descriptive  poet,  and 
seldom  a  poet  of  tenderness.  His  inspiration  is  not  of  the  moun- 
tain or  the  forest ;  the  outward  forms  of  the  grand  and  the  beauti- 
ful are  not  necessary  to  its  awakening;  he  has  foimd  it  most  in 
the  thick  of  cities,  in  truth  always.  He  is  not  a  bard  of  soft  num- 
bers, but  to  be  noted  chiefly  for  the  characteristic  boldness  and 
manly  vigour  he  has  thrown  into  a  form  of  verse  not  commonly 
deemed  susceptible  of  either.  Always  harmonious  he  is  not,  but 
for  the  most  part  he  is  something  better.  He  selects  the  word  of 
liis  thought;  it  veils  slightly,  or  lays  wholly  bare;  but  it  is 
truth  which  is  below,  and  sometimes  in  her  rudest  nakedness. 
He  is  a  child  of  the  Paris  he  knows  so  well,  and  has  portrayed 
po  truly.  To  an  eailier  volume  he  wrote  one  of  those  rare  pre- 
faces which  speak  this  author's  purpose  frankly. 

In  this  uncertain  world, 

Before  the  iiyury  and  uncored  evil. 

The  poet  should  stand  forth,  sublime  protester 

In  name  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Over  Barbier's  phrase  there  is  spread  no  gloss.  It  never  piti- 
ably implores  the  oppressor's  mercy,  but  ever  indignantly  gives 
voice  to  the  wrongs  of  the  injured.  *  The  sound  the  echo  of  the 
sense'  sometimes  to  exaggeration,  he  forces  into  the  ranks  of  his 
rhyme  rebel  words  not  auwajrs  formed  for  such  an  office,  and 
while  he  presents  a  lofty  subject  nobly,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
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vrhAt  is  Tile  is  seldom  in  his  hands  much  raised  from  its  native 
coarseness.  To  imfinished  statues  left  by  some  able  sculptor,  his 
poetry  may  in  general  be  not  unfeirly  compared.  Added  touches 
would  have  softened,  but  the  rude  chisel  has  inscribed  thereon 
the  thought  which  guided  it,  and  the  muscles  of  the  body  have 
their  strength,  and  tne  lines  of  the  face  their  story. 
"^  Barbier  deserves  to  be  better  known  amongst  us.  He  is  a  man 
of  a  strong  and  healthy  mind,  and  has  at  all  times  scorned  to 
lower  himself  to  the  less  worthy  passions  and  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen.  We  could  not  offer  clearer  evidence  of  his  power 
or  of  his  character  than  by  an  endeavour  to  set  forth  his  '  Idole' 
in  an  English  dress :  in  our  judgment  one  of  the  finest  of  his 
_gpemB,  and  yet  untranslated.^  We  shall  therefore  make  the 
attempt.  The  subject  is  Napoleon's  bronze  statue :  of  late  years 
moulaed  and  raised  to  the  summit  of  the  column,  whence  the  aUies 
pulled  down  its  twin.  It  commences  by  a  daring  description  of 
the  casting  of  the  figure,  and  is  famous  for  the  vigour  of  its  lines 
on  Napoleon,  and  on  the  presence  of  the  Russian,  and  for  the 
curse  it  courageously  invokes  on  Buonaparte's  memory. 

The  Idol. 
Ck)me,  stoker,  come,  more  coal,  more  fuel,  heap 

Iron  and  copper  at  our  need, — 
Come,  your  broad  shovel  and  jour  long  arms  steep, 

Old  Vulcan,  in  the  forge  jou  feed ! 
To  your  wide  furnace  be  full  portion  thrown — 

To  bid  her  sluggish  teeth  to  grind. 
Tear  and  devour  the  weight  which  she  doth  own, 

A  fire  palace  she  must  find. 
'Tis  well— 'tis  here  I  the  flame,  wide,  wUd,  intense. 

Unsparing  and  blood-coloured,  flung 
From  the  vault  down,  where  the  assaults  commence 

With  lingot  up  to  lingot  dung. 
And  bounds,  and  bowlings  of  delirium  bom, 

Lead,  copper,  iron,  mingled  well. 
All  twisting,  lengthening,  and  embraced,  and  torn. 

And  tortured,  like  the  damned  in  hell. 
The  work  is  done  !  the  spent  flame  bums  no  more, 

The  furnace  flres  smoke  and  die, 
The  iron  flood  boils  over. — Ope  the  door, 

And  let  the  haughty  one  pass  by  ! 
Boar,  mighty  river,  rush  upon  your  course, 
A  bound — and,  ft^m  your  dwelling  past. 
Dash  forward,  like  a  torrent  from  its  source, 

A  flame  from  the  volcano  cast! 
To  gulp  your  lava- waves  earth's  jaws  extend. 

Your  fury  in  one  mass  fling  forth — 
In  your  steel  mould,  O  Bronze,  a  Slave  descend. 

An  Emperor  return  to  earth  I 
Again  Napoleon — 'tis  his  form  appears! 

Hard  soldier  in  unending  quarrel. 
Who  cost  so  much  of  insult,  blood  and  tears. 
For  only  a  few  boughs  of  laurel 

For  mourning  France  it  was  a  day  of  grief 
When,  down  from  its  high  station  flung. 
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His  mighty  statue  like  laiiie  fihameftil  thief 
In  coils  df  a  vile  rope  was  hung. 

When  we  beheld  at  the  grand  oolnmn's  base. 
And  o'er  a  shrieking  cable  bowed. 

The  stranger's  strength  that  mighly  bronxe  displace 
To  hurrahs  of  a  foreign  crowd. 

When,  forced  by  thoosand  arms,  headforemost  thrown. 
The  prond  mass  cast  in  monarch  mould 

Made  sudden  fall ;  and  on  the  hard,  cold  stone 
Its  iron  carcase  stenily  rolled. 

The  Hun,  the  stupid  Hun,  with  soiled  rank  skin, 
Ignoble  fiiry  in  his  glance, 

The  Emperor's  form  the  kennel's  filth  within. 
Drew  after  him  in  fojce  of  France! 

On  those  within  whose  bosoms  hearts  bold  reign, 
That  hour  like  remorse  must  weigh 

On  each  French  brow — 'tis  the  eternal  stain. 
Which  only  death  can  wash  away  I 

I  saw  where  palace  walls  gave  shade  and  ease, 
Tlie  waggons  or  the  foreign  force  ; 

I  saw  them  strip  the  bark  which  clothed  our  trees 
To  cast  it  to  their  hungry  horse. 

I  saw  the  northman,  with  his  savage  lip, 
Bruising  our  flesh  till  black  vrith  gore, 

Our  bread  devour— on  our  nostrils  sip 
The  air  which  was  our  own  before  ! 

In  the  abasement  and  the  pain — the  weight 
Of  outrages  no  words  make  known — 

I  charged  one  anlj  being  with  my  hate, 
Be  tkou  accursed,  Napokon  ! 

0  lank-haired  Corsican  !    Your  France  was  £Eur, 

In  the  full  sun  of  Messidor, 
She  was  a  tameless  and  a  rebel  mare. 

Nor  steel  bit  nor  gold  rein  she  bore. 
Wild  steed  with  rustic  flank — ^yet,  while  she  tro4— 

Reeking  with  blood  of  royalty, 
But  proud  with  strong  foot  striking  the  old  sod. 

At  last,  and  for  the  first  time,  free— 
Kever  a  hand  her  virgin  form  past  o'er 

Left  blemish  nor  affront  essayed. 
And  never  her  broad  sides  the  saddle  bore. 

Nor  harness  by  the  stranger  made. 
A  noble  vagrant — ^with  coat  smooth  and  bright. 

And  nostiil  red  and  action  proud — 
As  liigh  she  reared,  she  did  the  world  afiright, 

With  neighings  which  rang  long  and  loud. 
You  came.   Her  mighty  loins,  her  paces  scanned. 

Pliant  and  eager  for  the  track. 
Hot  Centaur,  twisting  in  her  mane  your  hand, 

You  sprang  all  booted  to  her  back. 
Then,  as  she  loved  the  war's  exciting  sound, 

The  smell  of  powder  and  the  drum. 
You  gave  her  Earth  for  exercising  ground. 

Bade  Battles  as  her  pastimes  come  I 
Then,  no  repose  for  her  !    No  nights,  no  sleep. 

The  air  and  toil  for  evermore. 
And  human  forms  like  unto  sand  crushed  deep. 

And  blood  wliich  rose  her  chest  before! 
Through  fifteen  years  her  hard  hoofs'  rapid  course 

So  ground  the  generaiiona — 
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And  the  psBied  smoUng  in  her  «p0ed  and  Ibfoe 

Over  tbe  breast  of  nations. 
Tin— tired  in  ne*er  eamed  goal  to  place  TBin  trust, 

To  tread  a  path  ne'er  left  behind. 
To  knead  the  nniTene  and  like  a  dust 

To  uplift  scattered  human  kind — 
Feebly  and  voni,  and  gasping  as  she  tiode, 

Stumbling  each  step  of  her  career, 
She  Grayed  fiir  rest  the  Gorsican  who  rode. 

But,  torturer  !  70a  would  not  hear. 
You  pressed  her  harder  with  your  nervous  thigh, 

You  tightened  more  the  goading  bit. 
Choked  in  her  foaming  mouth  her  frantic  cry. 

And  brake  her  teeth  in  fhry  fit. 
She  rose— but  the  strife  came.    From  fiurther  &n 

Saved  not  the  curb  she  could  not  know— ^ 
She  went  down,  pillowed  on  the  cannon  ball. 

And  thou  wert  broken  by  the  blow  ! 

Now  bom  again,  from  depths  where  thou  wert  hurled, 

A  radiant  eagle  dost  thou  rise  ; 
Winging  thy  flight  again  to  rule  the  world. 

Thine  image  reasooids  the  skies. 
No  longer  now  the  robber  of  a  crown — 

The  insol^it  usurper— he, 
With  cushions  of  a  throne,  unpitying,  down 

Who  pressed  the  throat  of  Liberty- 
Old  slave  of  the  Alliance,  sad  and  lone, 

Who  died  upon  a  sombre  rock. 
And  France's  image  until  death  dragged  on 

For  chain,  beneath  the  stranger's  stroke — 
Napoleon  stands,  unsullied  by  a  stain! 

Thanks  to  the  flatterer's  tuneful  race — 
the  lying  poets  who  ring  praises  vain — 

Has  C«nr  'mong  the  gods  found  place! 
His  image  to  the  city  walls  gives  light ; 

His  name  has  made  the  city's  hum 
Still  sounded  ceaselessly,  as  thro'  the  fight 

It  echo'd  &rther  than  the  drum. 
From  the  high  suburbs,  where  the  people  crowd, 

Doth  Paris,  an  old  pilgrim  now. 
Each  day  descend  to  greet  the  pillar  proud. 

And  humble  there  his  monarch  brow — 
The  arms  encumbered  with  a  mortal  wreath. 

With  flowers  for  that  bronze's  pall— 
(No  mothers  kwk  on,  as  they  pass  beneath— 

It  grew  beneath  their  tears  so  tall  1) 
In  working  rest,  in  drunkenness  of  soul. 

Unto  the  fife's  and  trumpet's  tone, 
Both  joyous  Paris  dance  the  Carmagnole 

Around  the  great  Napoleon. 

Thus,  Gentle  Monarchs,  pass  unnoted  on ! 

Mild  Pastors  of  Mankind,  away  I 
Sages,  depart,  as  common  brows  have  gone, 

Devoid  of  the  immortal  ray  ! 
For  vainly  You  make  light  the  people's  chain— 

And  vainly,  like  a  cakn  flock,  come 
On  Your  own  footsteps,  without  sweat  or  pwn , 

The  people— treading  towards  their  tomb. 
Soon  as  Your  star  doth  to  ito  setting  glide, 

And  Its  last  lustre  shall  be  g^ven 
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By  Your  quenched  name, — ^upon  the  popular  tide 

Scut%  a  faint  furrow  shall  be  riven. 
Paaa,  pass  Ye  on  I    For  You  no  statue  high  ! 

Your  names  shall  vanish  from  the  horde. 
JTieir  memory  is  for  those  who  lead  to  die 

Beneath  the  cannon  and  the  sword  ; 
TTieir  love  for  Him,  who  on  the  humid  field. 

By  thousands  lays  to  rot  their  bones  ; 
For  Him,  who  bids  them  Pyramids  to  build. 

And  bear  upon  their  backs  the  stoneti 

The  volume  now  before  us,  containing  upwards  of  thirty  son- 
nets, bears  the  title  of  *  Rimes  Heroiques,*  suggested  to  the  writer 
by  a  like  collection,  under  a  similar  name,  by  Torquato  Tasso, 
mostly  celebrating  the  house  of  Este.     *  I  thought,'  says  Barbier, 

*  the  title  would  better  apply  to  verse  inspired  by  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  tne  good  of  their  fellow  men,  and  I  have 
therefore  assembled  here  such  lines,  as,  in  the  course  of  study  or 
travel,  the  emotion  caused  by  a  pious  remembrance  or  lofty  action 
may  liave  suggested  to  me.  Selecting  such  as  treated  of  names 
known  in  history,  and  grouping  them  according  to  their  dat€,  I 
have  composed  a  kind  of  portrait  gallery,  and  decorated  it  with 
this  title.  I  liave  not  always  sung  the  most  brilliant  and  ap- 
plauded, but  rather  the  least  happy  and  most  pure,  and  those 
.with  whom  my  own  views  and  feelings  most  led  me  to  sympa- 
thize.'' Monsieur  Barbier's  sonnets  more  than  fulfil  the  promise 
held  out  by  a  preface,  whose  modesty  but  makes  their  merit  more 
apparent.  The  sonnet,"  he  says,  "  accustomed  to  give  forth  a 
sigh,  is  susceptible  of  other  tones :"  and  these  indeed  ascend  to 
proud  notes,  and  give  forth  manly  accents.  Here  is  Arnold  of 
Winkelried  at  Sempach,  before  the  archduke's  impenetrable 
army,  embracing  a  sheaf  of  lances ;  and  as  they  are  buried  in  his 
breast,  bidding  *  Victory  and  Liberty  pass  through  the  space  he 
has  opened;'  here  Madame  Roland  in  the  fatal  cart,  in  white 
robes  and  calm,  with  insult  around  her  and  the  scaffold  before, 
speaking  her  last  words  to  the  misused  form  of  Liberty;  her© 
Egmont,  his  blood  flowing  over  the  pavement  of  Brussels ;  here 
Leopold  of  Brunswick,  sinking  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Oder; 
and  Barra,  the  republican  boy  of  thirteen,  already  a  soldier  in  the 
Blues,  is  here  alone  on  the  heath  of  la  Vendee.  He  has  met  some 
stragglers  of  the  royal  army,  who  offer  him  life,  and  bid  him  cry 

*  Vive  le  Roi !'  He  is  *  pale  and  silent,  till,  the  angel  of  the 
people  soaring  before  liis  eyes,  he  shouts  Vive  la  R^pufelique!' 
and  dies. 

From  among  these  sonnets  we  select  two,  not  because  better 
than  others  we  have  named,  but  because  the  subject  of  one  is 
Madame  Roland,  and  that  of  the  other  our  own  Falkland,  who 
felt  with  the  Commons,  while  he  died  for  Charles,  We  must  at 
the  same  time  say  with  truth,  what  the  translator  of  Burns  has 
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said  in  modesly,  that  if  the  beauties  of  these  sonnets  fidl  to  strike', 
the  fault  must  be  with  the  interpieter. 
Lord  Falkland. 

Her  aoTereign  decree  had  Murder  giTen: 

A  drenched  soil  drank  the  dark  blood's  mighty  tide. 
Their  backs  to  earth,  their  chargers  laid  beside, 

The  dead  showed  livid  faces  unto  heaven. 
Some  by  the  swift  shot  stricken  while  they  chanted 

The  sombre  Puritan's  inspiring  hymn — 
And  some  upholding  Charles's  flag  undaimted. 

Which  haughty  sulijects  did  dispute  with  him^- 
All  in  their  cause  believing  unto  death  ! 

Only  amid*  the  carnage  one,  ill-starred. 
With  honour  for  a  banner  and  a  fkith 

Was  Falkland— (Virtue  bear  him  to  reward!) 
Swathed  round  by  Freedom's  flame,  vain  lighted  ring! 

in  silence  he  expired— for  the  Kino. 

Madame  Boland. 

'TIS  well  to  hold  in  Good  our  fistith  entire, 

Bejecting  doubt,  refusing  to  despond. 
Believing,  beneath  skies  of  gloom  and  fire. 

In  splendours  of  an  aerial  world  beyond. 
As  erst,  when  gangs  of  infamy  inhuman 

At  Freedom  str&ing  still  thro'  fineemen's  lives, 

Her  great  support  devoted  to  their  knives, 
The  Soul  of  Gironde,  an  inspired  woman! 
Serene  of  aspect,  and  unmoved  of  eye. 
Bound  the  stem  car,  which  bare  her  on  to  die, 

A  brutal  mob  applauded  to  the  crime. 
But  vain  beside  the  pure  the  vile  might  be! 

Her  heart  despaired  not;  and  her  lip  sublime 
Blessed  thee  unto  the  last,  O  sainted  Liberty! 

We  think  that  many  of  our  readers  will  now  be  well  disposed 
to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  M.  Barbier.  Independently 
of  any  question  of  genius,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  witn 
the  honest  conviction  and  high  moral  courage,  which  breathe 
through  all  his  verses. 

Is  it  simple  bonhommie  which  causes  M. Viennct  to  style  himself 
•  one  of  the  Forty  ?  Wc  hope  so :  for  with  our  recollections  of  Gay 
and  Lafontaine,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  only  a  kind,  wise, 
and  sinmle  man,  and  if  an  old  man  all  the  better,  should  make 
fiibles.  M.  Viennet  has,  however,  prefaced  his  fables  with  a  me- 
moir from  which  we  learn  that  he  nas  been  a  persecuted  author, 
and  has  had  his  bonhommie  in  various  ways  assailed.  We  shall^ 
without  further  remark,  let  him  speak  for  himself 

''  My  character  is  an  odd  mixture  of  benevolence  and  causticity.  I 
distrust  the  world  in  general,  yet  give  confidence  to  the  first  comer. 
Constraint,  aitifice,  anmig^ty,  grimaces,  fatigue  and  irritate  me.  Na- 
ture has  infiued  into  some  part  of  my  body,  through  the  veins  of  my 
Cftther,  a  oonscieiice,  which  believes  itself  to  have  a  right  notion  of  the 
hSae  and  the  true,  of  just  and  unjust,  so  that  my  tongue  can  neither 
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fliagnise  nor  betray  trutliy  nor  refuse  a  reply  to  any  one  wlio  aaks  me  a 
question." 

So  far  '  benevolence:' '  causticity'  follows. 

<*  This  is  the  most  &tal  gifib  heaven  can  bestow  upaai  a  man  obliged 
to  live  with  his  fellow-men.  The  surest  means  to  make  him  a  dupe  all 
his  life." 

Indeed ! — Now  for  M.  Viennet's  paasions. 

^*  As  for  my  passions,  I  have  only  one  that  is  reaL  I  was  bom  with 
a  prodigious  love  of  glory  without  alloy  of  lucre.** 

And  this  passion  was  so  exclusively  literary,  that  he  refused  an 
appointment  offered  by  Napoleon.  He  amves  in  Paris,  with  a 
tragedy  for  Talma,  when  lo  I  an  order  comes. 

**  The  marine  artillery  is  ordered  to  Saxony — and  sweating  from 
the  reading  of  my  '  Clovis'  I  mspke  but  one  jump  from  the  committee 
of  the  theatre,  who  had  accepted  it,  into  ike  diligence  for  Mayence. 
I  return  to  Paris,  across  three  or  four  battle-fields  and  the  prisons  of 
Pomerania.** 

The  return  from  Elba  again  upsets  his  little  bark— once  more, 
however,  he  is  right  again — ^but  no  sooner  is  the  restoration  fixed, 
than  a  new  revolution  breaks  out,  caused  by  the  romantic  school. 
He  is  shocked:  all  the  old  paths  are  abandoned:  this  turns  out  to 
be  the  worst  revolution  of  all. 

*^  No  new  book  can  ^pear  under  pain  of  death  with  an  old  name, 
the  ballad  excepted.  What  our  ancestors  called  'Po^es  fugitives' 
are  now  named  *  Meditations*  (a  touch  for  Lamartine).  '  Dithyrambes^ 
are  named  ' Messemennes'  (ah,  ha!  Casimir  Delayigne).  And  then 
they  invented  such  odd  names^  '  Orientales,'  '  Feuilles  d*Automne' 
(take  that,  Victor  Hugo):  '  lambes*  (that  for  you,  Auguste  Barbier): 
and  such  like.** 

What  was  the  consequence  ? 

*'  My  tragedies  and  epistles  were  like  an  old-fashioned  coat,  while 
for  the  sake  of  100,000  francs  a  year  I  would  not  have  sought  a  new 
title  for  my  compositions.'* 

In  politics  he  was  not  less  uncompromising.  For  telling  the 
truth  to  the  restoration,  he  was  deprived  of  his  military  rank. 
But  even  that  wrong  did  not  prevent  his  being  the  declared 
enemy  of  revolution,  and  the  consequence  was,  he  says,  that  he 
madeall  parties  equally  his  enemies.  He  tiius  detaals  his  persecution : 

'<  Five  hundred  epigrams  a  year  were  made  against  my  person,  my 
Ekc,  my  poe^,  my  cravat,  my  speeches,  my  thin  hair,  and  my  green 
firock«coat.  Every  scapegrace  from  oollefi;e,  who  tried  his  pen  at  a 
feuilleton,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  deal  me  his  first  kick. 
Cknild  I  have  cast  fables  at  such  a  public  ?  They  would  have  been 
prettily  received !  My  poetiy  would  have  been  parodied.  People  had 
so  cried  me  down  for  an  ass,  a  veritable  ass,  with  four  feet  and  long 
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ears,  that  they  ended  by  believing  me  one!    A  bookbinder  actually  had 
me  so  drawn  m  a  prospectus." 

No  wonder  that  unfortunate  M.  Yiennet  fled  iiom  the  wodd, 
and  appealed  to  posteiity.  He  was  so  foreotten,  that  the  author 
of  the  *  Gudpes'  (Alphonse  Karr)  published  his  death.  But  dead 
he  was  not.  The  Academy  coma  not  let  him  die.  They  bade 
him  live.  .  They  arpplauded  his  Fables.  The  public,  who  assisted 
at  the  Institute,  neaxd  them  with  delight.  Even  the  journals 
retracted  their  injuries.  Aoid  now,  th^efore,  he  publishes  the 
Fables.  See  what  it  is  to  be  sustained  by  the  Academy  I  And 
have  we  not  given  a  more  than  sufficient  reason  why  M.  Yiennet 
diDuld  proud^  proclaim  himself  *  un  des  Quaranter 

An  analogy  might  not  be  inapt,  by  the  way,  between  Michael 
Steno,  one  of  the  Forty  of  Yenice,  and  M.  Yiennet,  one  of  the 
Forty  of  Paris.  Steno  affixed  an  unpleasant  truth  upon  the 
chair  of  power,  just  as  M.  Yiennet  did  upon  the  rickety  throne 
c^the  tenth  Charles.  The  Forty  of  Yenice  sustained  their  libel- 
ler, and  the  Forty  of  Paris  do  no  less  for  their  fabulist.  We  must 
not  omit  to  add,  in  justice  to  M.  Yiennet's  *'  causticity'  as  well  as 
his  ^  benevolence,'  that  if  he  be  thankful  and  grateful  to  the  Forty, 
he  continues  not  the  less  to  discharge  bile  against  those  who  are 
beyond  this  pale  of  the  ^lite.  Take,  for  instance,  Fable  III.  of  the 
3d  book — of  which  we  offer  a  plain  translation. 

THS  EMAKCIPATED  flCHOLABfl. 

Orer  a  grassy  mead 
A  troop  of  scholars  wild  firom  school 
And  freed  from  parents'— master's  mle^ 

Prisk'd,  romp'd,  and  play'd. 
Now  love  of  mischief  is  the  measure 
Of  everj  little  schoolboy's  pleasure; 

And  soon  each  nicely-plaited  shirt 

Was  spatter'd  o'er  with  mnd  and  dirt: 

The  whiter  and  the  nicer,  more 

With  filth  WW  it  all  hlacken'd  o'er. 

As  sUken  waistcoat,  beaver  hat, 
Keceiyed,  the  one  a  darkling  stain. 
The  other  by  a  Uow  press'd  flat, 
A  shout  of  hui^ter  shook  the  plain. 

A  stranger  passing  ask'd  **  What  place 

Claim'd  such  a  savage  little  race? 

And  from  an  urchin,  sharp  and  dy. 
Got  this  reply. 

**  MoDsiem',  receive  for  information. 

We  come  firom  Paris — ^royal  city. 

Abode  of  all  that's  wise  and  witty. 
Of  earth  the  greatest  nation." 
«<0h!  ho!"  then  cried  the  stranger,  <<Flmg 
Dirt  at  each  othei^— brickbats  flmg, 

Kor  fear  reproach  nor  blame! 
Say  to  your  elders  who  reprove  ye, 
Let  no  thouf^tless  anger  move  ye, 

Yon  All.  just  do  the  same!" 


(    92    ) 


Abt.  VI. — Hundert  Taae  auf  Reisen  in  den  Oesterreichischen 
Staaten,  (A  Hundred  Days'  Journey  in  the  Austrian  States. 
By  J.  G.  Kohl.)    Dresden  and  Leipzig.     1842. 

The  'Foreign  Quarterly  Review'  was  the  first  English  journal 
in  which  the  delightful  volumes  on  Russia,  pubhshed  by  M. 
Kohl  during  the  last  two  years,  were  described  and  welcomed. 
To  most  of  our  readers,  therefore,  the  peculiarities  of  his  style 
must  be  famiUar.  He  has  abandoned  Russia  for  a  while,  and  has 
commenced  a  series  of  picttires  of  the  Austrian  States.  The 
work  before  us  is  the  commencement  of  that  series. 

In  writing  of  Austria,  M.  Kohl  naturally  supposes  that  the 
German  pubUc,  to  which  he  immediately  addresses  himself,  is 
already  acquainted  with  the  subject  ^f  his  descriptions  ;  more  so 
at  all  events  than  with  Russia  ;  and  acting  on  this  supposition,  he 
enters  less  frequently  into  those  extreme^  minute  details,  which 
charmed  so  much  in  his  pictures  of  Russian  life.  Still  in  its 
general  spirit  the  present  work  carries  with  it  most  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  author's  earlier  productions.  It  is  very  ably 
written,  and  is  full  of  the  always  amusing  gossip,  not  of  a  super- 
ficial observer,  but  of  one  who  has  studied  with  care  the  character 
of  the  people  whom  he  endeavours  to  portray. 

Austria  nas  lain  somewhat  out  of  the  road  of  our  tourists,  but 
steam  navigation,  and  multitudinous  railroads,  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing the  character  of  German  travelling.  In  two  years  more,  per- 
haps in  less,  Vienna  will  in  all  probability  be  brought  quite  as 
near  to  London  as  Paris  is  now ;  that  is,  if  we  reckon  the  relative 
distances  not  by  the  number  of  leagues  of  countir  to  be  traversed, 
but  by  the  faciuty  of  access,  and  the  economy  of  time. 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  inqmsitive  and  observant 
traveller  will  find  more  to  repay  his  investigations  than  in  the 
Austrian  states.  Nowhere  else  nas  centralisation  done  so  little 
towards  assimilating  the  various  races  connected  under  the  same 
government.  The  Slavonian,  the  Hungarian,  the  German,  and 
the  Italian  elements  of  the  population,  maintain  to  the  present  day 
the  distinctions  that  marked  them  centuries  ago.  Little  or  no 
fusion  has  taken  place,  and  the  difierent  portions  of  the  monarchy 
have  neither  language,  laws,  or  institutions  in  common.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  union  by  which  these  varying 
lands  and  nations  are  held  together,  is  their  noble  stream  the 
Danube,  which  traverses  the  fairest  portion  of  the  emperor's 
dominions,  has  been  at  least  doubled  m  value  by  the  apphcation 
of  steam  to  navigation,  and  will  become  even  more  miportant 
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than  it  is,  when  the  termination  of  the  railroads  now  in  progress 
shall  have  placed  the  lordly  river  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Adriatic,  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula. 

M.  Kohl  commences  the  narrative  of  his  Austrian  journey  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  diligence  office  at  Dresden,  where  at"  the 
very  outset  he  finds  matter  for  pleasantry  in  the  embarrassments 
of  an  English  traveller,  who  is  proceeding  on  a  tour  through  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire,  without  having  the  least 
knowledge  of  any  language  but  his  own.  '^  Such  men,''  he* 
aptlv  remarks,  '^  remind  me  of  the  husbandman  who  went 
forth  to  tiU  his  field,  but  foimd,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he 
had  left  his  plough  behind  him." 

At  Peterswalde  the  diligence  crossed  the  frontier  and  entered 
Bohemia,  a  country,  whose  natural  limits  are  more  distinctly 
marked  than  those  of  any  otiier  inland  coimtry  in  the  worla. 
Nearly  the  whole  frontier  runs  along  a  mountainous  ridge,  of 
oval  K>rm,  within  which  lies  a  fertile  plain  traversed  by  a  number 
of  rivers,  whose  united  waters  combine  to  form  the  majestic  Elbe. 
In  a  coimtry  so  circumstanced,  a  disputed  boundary  is  about  the 
last  thing  we  should  expect  to  hear  of ;  yet  even  between  two 
states  situated  as  Bohemia  and  Saxony  are,  whose  limits  have  con* 
tinned  unchanged  for  many  centuries,  such  a  dispute  does  at  the 
present  day  exist.  There  is  a  tract  of  hilly  country,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  have,  time  out  of  mind,  managed  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes,  by  declaring  themselves  Saxons  when  any 
Bohemian  collectors  ventured  to  show  themselves,  and,  when 
favoured  with  the  presence  of  Saxon  officials,  by  announcing 
themselves  the  liege  men  of  the  emperor.  A  late  trigonometric^ 
survey  has  brought  this  piece  of  local  policy  to  li^ht,  and  the 
cabinets  of  Dresden  and  Vienna  have  engaged  m  a  mrave 
negotiation,  to  determine  to  *  which  king*  the  mountaineers  should 
be  neld  bound  to  render  their  allegiance  and  pay  their  pence. 

The  *  Erzgebirge,'  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Bo- 
hemia, is  not  so  much  a  chain  of  successive  mountains  as  a  huge 
continuous  mound,  the  elevation  of  which  from  the  Saxon  side  is 
extremely  CTadual,  but  on  the  Bohemian  remarkable  for  its  ab- 
ruptness. The  consequence  is,  that  the  '  Erzgebirge'  presents  no- 
thing of  an  imposing  appearance  to  Saxony,  whereas,  seen  from 
Bohemia,  it  appears  as  a  precipitous  mountain  rid^e;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  traveller  arrivmg  from  Saxony,  when  he  reaches 
the  summit,  sees  the  lowland  country  of  Bohemia  spread  out  be- 
fore him  like  a  map;  while,  on  turning  towards  Saxony,  he  beholds 
a  prospect  comparatively  tame  and  monotonous. 

Our  author's  first  stage  was  Teplitz,  the  well-known  watering- 
place  which,  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia's 
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leign,  acquired  great  importance  in  the  diplomatic  world,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  annual  visits  of  royalty :  visits,  mn^ularly 
enough,  always  coinciding  with  those  oi  a  number  of  diplomatie 
dignitaries,  wnose  accidental  comings  together  bred  multitudes  of 
ominous  reports,  afforded  matter  for  comment  and  anxiety  to  the 
newspapers  for  a  certain  nimiber  of  weeks,  and  were  then  for- 
TOtten  till  a  next  year's  visit  called  them  to  Ufe  again.  It  was 
here  also  that,  in  1813,  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  met  to  sign  the  treaty  of  alliajice  ajgainst  Napoleon. 

Few  watering-places  are  so  delightfully  situated  as  Teplitz.  The 
little  town  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  of  these 
many  are  crowned  by  romantic  ruins,  picturesque  monasteries, 
paro,  palaces,  gardens,  and  monuments.  So  many  pdnts  of  at- 
traction are  thus  offered  to  the  crowd  of  idlers  and  hypochondriacs 
who  periodically  visit  the  beautiful  valley  of  Bila,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  cheerful 
tone  of  its  society,  have  quite  as  potent  an  efiect  in  attracting 
visiters,  as  the  far-&med  mineral  springs  themselves,  whose  medi- 
cinal virtues  are  said  to  have  been  prized  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era !  The  favourite  excursions  of  the  valetudina- 
rians of  Teplitz,  are  to  the  two  neighbouring  mountains,  the 
Schlossberg  and  the  Milleschauer ;  the  latter  is  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, nearly  three  thousand  feet  high,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  which  must  once  have  been  of  great  extent.  The  view 
firom  the  summit  ranges  over  half  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  On 
the  highest  pinnacle  pf  the  Milleschauer  may  still  be  seen  a 
wooden  chair,  with  a  canopy  erected  over  it.  This  truly  royal 
seat  was  erected  for  the  Prussian  king,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  spending  hours  there  in  minutely  gazing  on  the 
magnificent  landscape  that  lay  stretched  beneath  him.  From  this 
point  the  spectator  may  watch  the  glorious  sun  as  he  rises  firom 
Dehind  the  giant  mountains,  the  eastern  barrier  of  the  land;  and 
may  follow  mm  in  his  course,  till  he  sinks  again  behind  the  western 
hills,  and  leaves  Bohemia  shrouded  in  darlmess. 

Among  the  ancient  castles  around  Teplitz,  none  is  calculated 
by  its  associations  more  to  awaken  the  interest  of  a  stranger  than 
the  castle  of  Dux,  once  the  residence  and  property  of  the  re- 
nowned Wallenstein,  the  formidable  Duke  <«  Friedland,  a  title 
that  offers  singular  contrast  to  the  life  and  character  of  him  who 
bore  it.  The  collection  of  paintings  here  is  valuable ;  but  the  two 
portraits  of  Wallenstein  himself,  by  Van  Dyke,  are  those  to  which 
the  attention  of  visiters  is  chiefly  directed.  In  the  one,  the  duke 
stands  before  us  as  a  handsome  young  man  ;  in  the  other,  he  is 
presented  as  a  warrior  of  more  mature  age.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  two  pictures,  and  to  trace  in  that  of  later  date  the 
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dumges  wrought,  less  by  time  than  by  ambitious  passions.  The 
fiino.wed  countenance  ot  the  veteran  scowls  angnly  and  impe- 
nously  fiom  the  canvass,  while  the  handsome  features  of  the  youth 
are  marked  with  a  frank  and  kindly  expression.  The  painter  has 
heightened  the  contrast,  by  giving  to  the  one  portrait  a  blue  un- 
clouded sky  as  a  back  ground,  but  to  the  otner  a  sky  heavily 
laden  with  the  dark  forerunners  of  a  storm,  apt  symbols  of  the 
doffing  scenes  of  Wallenstein's  career.  Among  other  curiosities 
preserved  in  the  castle,  is  the  supposed  skull  of  its  once  powerM 
owner.  The  relic  has  undergone  searching  examinations ;  and 
phrenolo^  afErms  its  development  to  be  a  highly  satis&ctory 
confirmation  of  all  the  histories  that  have  reached  us  of  Wallen- 
stein's  life  and  character. 

About  Teplitz  the  populalion  still  bears  a  German  character; 
but  as  we  approach  Theresienstadt,  on  our  way  to  Prague,  we 
find  the  country  peopled  by  a  Slavonian  race,  who  profess  a  cor* 
dial  contempt  for  every  thm^  German,  and  look  upon  it  as  an 
outrage  against  their  nationahty  that  the  land  they  innabit  should 
be  counted  a  portion  of  Germany.  There  was  a  time  indeed, 
when  Bohemia  had  some  right  to  assume  the  lofty  tone  in  which 
her  sons  still  love  to  indul&e.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  when  the  university  of  Pra^e  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
greatness,  a  Bohemian  might  scarcely  have  been  deemed  guilty  of 
arrogance  who  had  claimed  for  his  countrymen  the  foremost  rank 
among  nations,  so  far  as  learning  at  least  was  concerned ;  but 

Erosperity  was  ever  insolent,  and  the  university,  too  confident  in 
er  strength,  by  her  own  measures  prepared  her  own  down&L 
Under  the  original  constitution  of  this  body,  strangars  had  en- 
joyed equal  privileges  with  natives,  and  the  system  of  equality 
contributed  to  attract  students  from  every  country  in  Europe;  so 
nmch  so,  that  the  number,  from  1348  to  1409,  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  20,000.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  attempt  made  to 
contract  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  foreigners,  than  the  decline 
of  the  great  institution  commenced,  and  the  infant  universities  of 
Leipzig  and  Cracow  prospered  by  the  spoils  of  their  more  ancient 
rival  Religious  persecution  followed,  to  complete  the  work 
which  academical  presumption  had  begun,  and  Bohemia,  once  the 
chosen  land  of  learning,  has  now  been  lefb  so  &r  behind  in  the 
race,  that  in  all  central  Europe  there  is  none  more  barbarous  and 
benighted.  But  we  are  anticipating ;  let  us  hasten  onward 
with  our  author  to  the  antique  capital  of  the  mountain-girted 
land. 

Prague  is  a  city  of  recollections,  and  the  traveller  who  lives 
only  in  the  present  time,  whose  mind  cannot  transport  itself  back 
to  the  heroic  ages,  when  religious  freedom  yet  struggled  against 
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the  mighty  foe  that  bore  her  down,  will  find  little  in  the  city  save 
its  romantic  site  to  interest  him.  It  sits  enthroned  on  hills,  to  re^ 
ceive  the  homage  of  attendant  mountains  that  encircle  it.  The 
most  ancient  portion  of  the  town  occupies  the  hill  called  the 
^  Vissehrad,'  wnere  the  royal  prophetess  Libussa  is  said,  as  early  as 
the  year  722,  to  have  founded  a  city  which  she  foretold  would 
rise  to  be  the  sun  of  cities  {sol  urbium),  a  prophecy  that  many  of 
the  zeabus  townspeople  look  upon  as  having  literally  come  to 
pass,  and  many,  no  doubt,  would  still  deem  it  no  exaggeration  to 
apostrophize  their  ancient  capital  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
old  chroniclers:  ''O  ter  magna  triurbs  !  triurbs  teringens  !  O 
orbis  caput  et  decus  Bohemia  !  Pulchrae  filia  pulchrior  li* 
bussas  ! 

The  <  Vissehrad'  is  the  Acropolis  of  Prague,  a  hill  on  each  side, 
steep  and  difficult  of  access,  with  a  level  space  on  the  summit. 
Such  a  site  was  particularly  desirable  in  the  middle  ages,  but  little 
likely  to  continue  in  favour  with  the  comfort-loving  generations  of 
our  own  days.  The  Vissehrad  has,  accordingly,  in  modern  times, 
been  deserted,  and  where  for  five  centuries  a  busy  population 
thronged  the  streets  and  lanes  of  a  bustling  town,  solitude  now 
reigns  almost  undisturbed.  The  ancient  church,  indeed,  still 
rears  its  venerable  form  aloft,  silently  mourning  over  its  departed 
con^cgation,  and  an  aged  sexton  and  his  daughter  had  charge  of 
the  holy  edifice  when  our  author  visited  it.  These  good  people 
are  the  living  chronicles  of  the  place.  They  have  read  the  mar- 
vellous tales  of  some  of  the  local  historians,  have  picked  up  a 
number  of  legends  from  the  officiating  priests,  and  embellishmg 
all  this  with  the  suggestions  of  their  own  imagination,  they  have 
gone  on  from  year  to  year,  telling  their  wonderfiil  histories  to  all 
the  pious  pilgrims  who  have  visited  the  church  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  till  the  tales  of  *  Joseph  Tschak'  of  the  Vissehrad  have  be- 
come authentic  truths  to  every  true  believing  gossip  in  Prague, 
— ^ay,  and  to  many  out  of  Prague,  too,  for  few  travellers  visit  the 
Bohemian  capital  without  ascending  the  church-K^rowned  hill, 
whence  they  rarely  fail  to  cany  away  with  them  some  of  the 
legendary  lore  of  old  Joseph  T^hak.  M.  Kohl  has  devoted  a 
whole  chapter  to  his  interview  with  the  solitary  pair,  and  the  first 
words  with  which  the  daughter  seems  to  have  greeted  him,  afford 
in  themselves  a  lively  picture  of  the  state  of  seclusion  in  which 
her  life  had  been  passed,  though  constantly  within  hearing  of  the 
hum  of  the  busthng  metropohs. 

"  It  was  the  Feast  of  St.  Anne,  a  great  popular  festival  in  Prague^ 
knd  eveiy  house  of  public  entertainment  was  thronged  with  guests ; 
every  public  dancing-nouse  poured  forth  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry* 
The  Vissehrad,  however,  stood  amid  these  joyous  scenes,  abandoned  and 
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foigotten,  as  was  its  wont.  A  moist  wind  was  blowing  oyer  its  naked 
head,  and  the  rayens  were  wing^g  thdr  homeward  flight  to  lower 
regions,  for  even  these  lugubrious  birds  haye  quitted  the  deserted  dweUings 
^  men,  and  haye  sought  more  convenient  resting-places  along  the 
smiling  hanks  of  the  Moldau. 

^^  *  And  are  jou  then  reaUy  come,  sir  ?*  were  the  words  with  which 
the  daughter  of  Joseph  Tschak  saluted  me ;  '  I  was  just  sitting  there 
with  my  father,  and,  as  it's  St  Anne's  day,  we  were  weeping  oyer  the 
memory  of  my  poor  mother,  whose  name  was  Anne.  Thou  shalt  go 
down  to  St.  Jacob's  Church  to-morrow,  said  my  father,  and  have  a 
mass  said  for  mother,  Anne.  I  will  do  so,  thought  I.  Mother  is  dead 
now.  Father  Hyed  with  her  up  here  for  forty-five  years,  and  he  too  is 
old.  Should  he  die  I  shall  be  alone,  for  other  friend  I  have  none  in  the 
world.  So  I  thought  I  would  have  a  prayer  read  for  father  too,  that 
God  may  leave  him  to  me  yet  for  many  years.' " 

With  these  two  guides  our  author  proceeded  to  visit  the  aged 
church,  where  the  nist  thing,  presented  to  his  notice  was  a  saintly 
legend,  which  will  probably  oe  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 

^  A  poor  man  one  day  went  into  the  wood,  where  he  met  a  smart 
merxy-looking  hunter.  That  is,  he  thought  it  was  a  hunter,  but  in 
truth  it  was  uie  devil  in  disguise.  '  Thou  art  poor,  old  boy,'  said  the 
deviL  '  Ay,  indeed,'  replied  the  other,  ^  poor  and  borne  down  by  care. 
*  How  many  children  hast  at  home  ?  '  Six,  your  honour,'  said  the 
poor  man.  '  111  give  thee  heaps  of  money,'  said  the  devil,  *  if  thou  wilt 
give  me,  to  all  eternity,  that  one  of  thy  children  whom  thou  hast  never 
seen.*  *  With  all  my  heart,'  said  the  Polish  old  man.  '  Nay,  but  thou 
must  give  me  thy  promise  in  writing.'  The  man  did  so,  and  received 
a  quantity  of  gold ;  but  when  he  came  home,  he  found  he  had  seven 
children,  for  his  wife  had  Just  been  delivered  of  one.  Hereupon  he  was 
troubled  in  his  mind,  for  he  now  became  aware  that  the  devil  had  talked 
him  out  of  his  child.  So  he  named  his  son  Peter,  dedicated  him  to  the 
Saint,  and  prayed  him  to  protect  the  boy  against  the  devil's  art  Now 
St.  Peter  appeared  to  the  father  in  a  dream,  and  promised  to  do  what 
he  could  for  the  boy,  provided  the  latter  were  brought  up  as  a  priest 
This  was  done,  and  Master  Peter  grew  up  to  be  a  good,  pious,  and 
learned  man  ;  and  at  twenty-four  years  old  he  was  installed  as  a  priest 
in  the  church  of  the  Vissehrad.  One  day,  however,  the  devil  came  to 
ask  for  what  he  thought  was  his  own,  but  the  holy  Apostle  Peter  inter- 
fered, and  protested  that  the  deed  on  which  the  devil  rested  his  claim 
was  nothing  but  a  forgery.  The  poor  priest,  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
ran  into  the  church,  and  betook  himseu  to  reading  the  mass.  Now,  as 
the  devil  and  the  saint  could  not  come  to  an  understanding,  St.  Peter 
proposed,  by  way  of  a  compromise,  to  cancel  the  old  deed,  and  enter  on 
a  new  compact.  '  Fly  to  Rome,'  he  said,  '  and  bring  me  one  of  the 
twelve  columns  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  if  thou  bring  it  me  hither 
before  my  priest  have  read  the  mass  to  an  end,  he  shall  be  thine,  but 
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else  I  keep  him.*  The  devil  accepted  the  proposal,  thinking  he  should 
have  plenty  of  time ;  and  sure  enough,  in  a  few  seconds,  St.  Peter  saw 
him  flying  back  with  the  pillar  in  question.  Indeed  he  would  have  had 
seTeral  minutes  to  spare,  had  not  St  Peter  met  him  halfway,  and  begim 
to  belabour  him  with  a  horsewhip.  The  devil  had  no  way  to  protect 
himself  but  to  drop  his  load,  wmch  went  plump  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  He  was  not  long  in  diving  for  his  column,  hot 
still  it  took  him  some  little  time  ;  and  the  priest  had  just  said  his  ita 
miisa  est,  and  finished  his  prayer,  when  the  devil  reached  the  Vissdi- 
rad.  Peter  laughed  heartily  at  the  devil's  disappointment,  and  the  old 
fiend,  in  his  rage,  pitched  the  huge  pillar  at  the  church,  knocked  a  hole 
in  the  roo^  and  len;  the  shattered  column  behind.  The  hole  in  the  roof 
xemained,  for  though  many  attempts  were  made  to  repair  it,  the  masonry 
never  would  hold ;  so  that  for  centuries  the  roof  continued  open  to  wind 
and  rain.  At  last^  the  Emperor  Joseph  gave  positive  orders  to  have  the 
roof  made  perfect;  and  two  keys  were  carved  in  the  keystone  of  the  arch, 
nnce  which  time  the  roof  has  held  good  its  position." 

All  these  ancient  legends  agree  in  showing  us  what  a  sony 
hand  the  devil  must  have  been  at  driving  a  bargain  ;  yet  one 
vrould  think  he  might  have  grown  wise  by  e3q)eiienoe,  if  by 
nothing  else,  seeing  how  often  he  had  been  tricked  out  of  hu 
own,  after  he  had  honestly  performed  Am  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  not  only  had  the  roof  mended,  but 
ordered  the  three  fragments  of  the  column  to  be  removed  from 
the  floor  of  the  church,  saying,  that  "  in  the  holy  edifice  men 
should  think  only  of  God,  and  not  of  the  devil  and  his  impious 
works."  The  pnests,  however,  though  they  had  lost  the  hole  in 
the  roof,  could  not  bear  to  part  with  die  old  stones  broken  by  the 
devil,  which  were  carefully  deposited  before  the  chiuxih-door,  and 
some  morsels  of  which  the  sexton  generally  allows  his  pious  visi- 
ters to  chip  oflf,  by  way  of  relic. 

The  Vissehrad  is  rich  in  legends,  and  most  of  them  axe  authen- 
ticated by  the  presence  of  some  solid  memorial.  Among  other 
curiosities,  there  is  shown  in  the  church  a  large  stone  sarcophagus, 
the  coflSn  of  St.  Longinus,  a  Roman  centurion,  who  was  present 
at  the  Crucifixion.  Longinus  was  blind,  but  a  drop  of  the 
Saviour's  blood  having  fallen  on  him,  he  recovered  his  eyesight, 
and  exclaimed,  *  This  is  Christ  die  Anointed !'  Whereupon  the 
soldiers  stoned  him,  put  the  body  into  a  stone  coflSn,  and  threw 
it  into  the  sea.  The  coffin,  however,  would  not  sink,  but  con- 
tinued to  float  about  till  it  arrived  in  Bohemia  (Shakspeare  had 
audiority,  it  seems,  for  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia), 
where  the  saint  and  his  coffin  were  respectfully  received  by  die 
Christian  inhabitants,  and  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Vis- 
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fielurad.  Old  Techak,  from  whom  our  author  liad  most  of  these 
pardcukis,  appears  to  be  a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  for  he  readily 
admitted,  that  the  Emperor  Joseph  might  have  doubted  the  Old 
Gentleman's  horsewhipping,  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of  any  heinous 
&tiu  As  to  the  oo£Sii  of  Longmus,  the  old  sexton's  daughter 
said, 

^*  ^  Who  knows  whether  it's  all  true  or  not ;  but  of  one  thing  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt :  an  arm  of  St.  Louginus  is  still  within  the  coffin. 
When  their  Majestiefl  the  late  blessed  Emperor  Francis,  and  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  Fmssian  King,  Frederick  William — 
when  all  their  three  Majesties  were  up  here,  and  they  were  alone  with 
me  and  my  ficither,  only  one  soldier  with  them,  they  were  TCiy  parti- 
cular about  this  coffin,  and  we  had  to  take  two  canmes  from  the  altar, 
that  they  might  look  at  it  more  closely ;  and  the  Russian  Emperai^s 
mi^esty  was  most  particular  of  all,  and  crept  as  far  in  as  he  could,  in 
hopes  of  handling  tne  saint's  arm,  and  he  coyered  himself  all  oyer  with 
dust  and  cobwebs.*  *' 

The  legend  of  the  fair  Ylasta,  no  doubt,  is  known  to  many  of 
our  readers,  for  it  was  dramatised  some  years  ago  at  Paris,  and 
aAerwards  seized  by  one  of  our  own  '  drsonatic  authors.'  Ylasta, 
disappointed  in  her  hopes  that  the  kin^  would  marry  her, 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  jilted  damsels,  waged 
a  sanguinacy  war  against  the  king  for  several  years,  and  was 
not  subdued  till  after  she  had  defeated  the  kmg's  troops  in 
sundry  battles,  taken  numberless  castles  by  storm,  and  pitched 
down  £rom  the  walls  of  her  moimtain-fortress  some  hunareds  of 
nobles  and  knights.  But  enough  of  legends.  Every  comer  of 
Prague  has  hosts  of  them  to  furnish  forth  to  the  marvel-loving 
stranger  ;  and  were  we  to  tell  of  all  the  wonders  that  were  told 
our  author  by  the  sexton,  we  should  hardly  leave  ourselves  room 
for  matters  that  have  perhaps  a  better  claim  on  our  attention. 

Having  detained  our  readers  so  long  on  the  Yissehrad,  we  will 
spare  them  the  rest  of  the  churches,  and  will  even  pass  over, 
though  somewhat  unwilUngly,  our  author's  interesting  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  Carmelite  convent,  into  which  he  pianaged  to 
introduce  himself  by  a  pretended  veneration  for  some  saintly  relic 
committed  to  the  guardianship  of  those  austere  nuns. 

A  highly  interesting  chapter  of  M.  Kohl's  book  is  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  Jews*  quarter  of  Prague.  The  Israelites  form 
a  numerous  community  there,  and,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, have  done  so  for  more  than  1200  years:  which  would 
make  them  residents  there  two  centuries  before  the  foundation  of 
the  city  by  Queen  Libussa !  The  Jews  rest  their  claim  upon  a 
stone,  stiU  preserved  in  their  cemetery,  bearing  an  inscnption 
dated  in  the  year  632,  at  which  time  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were 
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governed  by  a  Slavonian  king  of  the  name  of  Samo,  who, 
being  known  to  have  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  en- 
courage commerce,  is  supposed  Uk^y  to  have  imported  a  Jewish 
colony.  The  story,  however,  is  at  best  apocryphal;  and,  by  the 
majorilj  of  Bohemian  historians,  the  autnenticity  of  the  stone 
referred  to  is  altogether  denied.  Ill-founded,  however,  as  may 
be  their  claims  to  a  residence  of  such  early  date,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  at  the  present  day  the  Jews  form  a  mmierouB  and 
increasing  commimity.  There  are  about  10,000  of  them  in 
Prague,  and  about  60,000  more  in  the  rest  of  Bohemia,  where 
they  are  mostly  shut  up  in  separate  quarters,  as  in  the  capital,  or 
are  obliged  to  reside  in  particular  towns,  which  in  their  turn  are 
shimned  by  the  Christian  part  of  the  population.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  a  similar  system  prevailed  m  other  parts  of  Grermany. 

The  cemetery  of  the  persecuted  race  at  Prague  is  described  by 
our  author  with  his  customary  minuteness. 

*^  It  lies  within  the  Jews'  quarter  (Judenstadt^,  and  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  buildings  and  narrow  lanes.  It  is  an  irregularly-shaped 
piece  of  ground,  from  which  sundry  inlets  run  off,  and  wind  themselves 
in  among  the  houses  and  their  lofty  walls.  This  very  form  seems 
to  plead  for  the  antiquity  of  the  cemetery,  showing  how  in  the  course  of 
centuries  one  patch  was  added  here  and  another  there,  in  proportion  as 
a  fresh  piece  of  land  could  be  obtained  and  brought  under  the  grave- 
digger's  tillage. 

**  In  the  central  part  of  the  g^und,  the  gravestones  have  accumulated 
amid  the  green  busnes  to  a  degree  I  have  never  seen  equalled  elsewhere. 
Round  about  the  City  of  the  Dead,  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  runs  a 
path,  and  a  man  must  walk  very  fast  to  effect  the  circuit  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  Jews  do  not,  as  is  oft^en  done  in  our  burying-grounds, 
use  a^ain  the  grave  in  which  the  remains  of  a  former  tenant  have 
alrea^  mouldered  into  dust.  With  them,  on  the  contrary,  each  corpse 
has  a  separate  grave,  and  the  accumulation  of  tombstones  is,  in  conse- 
quence, enormous.  In  the  cemetery  at  Prag^ue,  I  am  certain,  there  are 
several  hundred  thousand.  They  ail  resemble  each  other  closely,  being 
plain,  four-sided  tablets  of  stone,  with  carefully  executed  inscriptions, 
and  these  stones  stand  literally  as  closely  together  as  ears  in  a  wheat- 
field,  for  though  each  body  has  its  own  grave,  yet  one  grave  is  often 
made  over  another,  and  to  each  there  is  generally  a  separate  stone. 
All  these  monuments  appear  to  have  been  carefully  preserved,  though 
some  have  nearly  sunk  into  the  ground,  leaving  little  more  than  a  point 
of  stone  visible  above  the  surfiEice.  The  whole  is  overshadowed  by  elder 
bushes,  some  of  which  are  so  interwoven  with  the  tombstones  that  both 
appear  nearly  of  the  same  age.  This  custom  of  leaving  the  elder  tree 
in  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  churchyard,  seems  to  prevail  in  every 
part  of  Bohemia. 

^'  Narrow  paths  intersect,  here  and  there,  these  dose  thickets  of  elders 
and  gravestones,  and  here  and  there,  in  the  centre  of  the  thickets  them- 
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sehes,  a  small  open  grass-grown  space  has  been  left  imoccupied.  'fhe 
inscriptions  are  mostly  in  Hebrew.  Nowbere  did  I  see  one  in  Bobemian, 
and  only  on  a  few  of  tbe  newest  stones  bad  Grerman  letters  been  in- 
scribed. Tbe  date  of  tbe  year  of  eacb  grave  stands  at  tbe  bead  of  the 
stone.  On  tbose  wbicb  cover  tbe  remains  of  one  of  Aaron's  race,  two 
hands  are  always  engraven,  and  tbe  tomb  of  a  Levite  is  as  regularly 
distingoisbed  by  a  pitcher :  to  indicate  the  office  of  the  descendants  of 
Levi,  to  pour  water  over  tbe  bands  of  tbose  of  Aaron,  when  tbe  latter 
perform  weir  ablutions  in  tbe  temple. 

'^  Tbe  descendants  of  Aaron  must  never  visit  tbe  cemetery  till  they 
come  to  take  their  final  repose  there.  During  life  they  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  it  Every  contact  with  a  dead  body  is  a  pollution  for  them. 
They  must  not  even  remain  in  a  bouse  in  which  a  corpse  happens  to  be 
lying.  The  only  exception  permitted,  is  on  the  death  of  an  Aaronite's 
&tber,  when  the  son  may  approach  within  three  ells  of  the  body,  and  follow 
it  to  the  cemetery  till  wittun  three  ells  of  a  grave.  In  the  same  way  tbe 
Jewish  law  prescribes  tbe  distance  at  which  an  Aaronite  must  keep  from 
the  burying  ground ;  that  distance,  however,  is  not  calculated  from  the 
enter  wall,  but  from  the  grave  nearest  to  it  Now  it  so  happens  that 
there  is  in  Prague  one  street  that  passes  close  to  the  burying  ground, 
and  moreover,  just  at  that  point  tbe  graves  approach  veiy  closely  to  the 
waU,  and  it  is  even  believed  that  the  street  itself  passes  over  ground  in 
which  bodies  lie  interred.  Without  due  precautions  this  street  would 
be  impassable  for  an  Aaronite.  That  the  passage,  however,  may  not 
be  interrupted,  and  at  the  same  time  that  an  Aaronite  may  not  l>e  ex- 
posed to  tne  danger  of  infringing  the  law  by  stepping  over  a  grave,  tbe 
whole  street  has  been  carefiiUy  tuimelled  and  vaulted  to  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  eUs,  by  which  means,  it  appears,  the  surface  of  the  stieet  has 
been  raised  a  thousand  eUs  from  the  oottom  of  the  vault,  for,  according 
to  the  Jewish  law,  an  empty  vaulted  space  of  one  hundred  ells,  counts 
for  as  much  as  a  thousand  ells  filled  with  earth. 

^'  As  in  every  Jewish  cemetery,  so  here  also,  a  space  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  stillborn  children,  and  those  of  untimely  birth, 
and  these  have  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  a  hill  or  damm, 
agfaty  paces  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  feet  high.  A  child 
that  dies  before  the  fifbh  week  is  called  in  Hebrew,  Epbel,  and  this  name 
of  Epbel  is  here  applied  to  the  mound  formed  of  the  heaped-up  ui£eui^ 
tine  remains.  Close  by  stand  some  houses  of  great  age,  which  are  now 
propped  up  by  beams  resting  upon  the  Epbel :  the  mouldering  bones  of 
deceased  cbiloren  thus  afibiding  support  to  perhaps  tbe  houses  of  theur 
Hying  parents. 

''  About  sbcty  years  ago,  the  Emperor  Joseph  prohibited  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  Jews  had  just 
before  purchatod-  a  piece  of  land,  and  had  consecrated  it  as  a  new 
eemetery.  In  consequence  of  this  consecration,  the  land  has  become 
holy,  aiid  may  never  again  be  sold,  although  no  dead  have  ever  been, 
nor  ever  may  be,  buried  there;  but  though  the  land  may  not  be  sold,  the 
laW|  it  seems,  does  not  prohibit  its  being  let  for  lure,  and  it  has  accord- 
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ingly  been  let  to  a  timber  merchant,  who  nses  it  as  a  place  to  store  his 
wood  in.  The  whole  cemeteiy,  indeed,  has  ceased  to  receiye  new- 
bodies,  and  can  only  be  looked  on,  nnce  the  publication  of  Joseph's 
ordinance,  only  as  an  interesting  monument  of  times  gone  by. 

'*  Among  the  grayes  were  pomted  out  to  me  those  of  Tanous  highly- 
venerated  membm  of  the  communi^.  One  neatly  chiselled  monument 
I  was  told,  covered  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  Jewess,  whose  comely 
fiice  had  raised  her  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Polish  count  Many  momunents 
marked  the  resting-places  of  Rabbis  and  Levites,  whose  memory  still 
lived  in  the  affections  of  the  community.  One  stone  covered  tiie  grave 
of  a  youth,  an  early  marvel  of  wisdom,  learning,  beauty,  and  virtue;  *  too 
pure  and  good  for  this  world,  for  which  reason  God  called  him  away  in 
his  eighteenth  year,'  and  tiie  heavens  were  darkened,  and  other  miradea 
were  performed  on  the  day  of  his  death.  There  was  also  the  grave  o£ 
a  rich  and  charitable  Israelite  named  Meissel.  This  man  inherited  no 
fortune  firom  his  parents,  and  lived  all  his  hfe  in  apparent  penury,  as  a 
dealer  in  old  iron;  yet  out  of  his  savings  he  was  able  to  build  a  council- 
house  for  those  of  ms  own  confession,  and  four  synagogues.  Moreover, 
six  streets  were  paved  at  his  expense,  and  sixty  poor  people  were  weekly 
fed  by  him.  Whence  he  got  his  money,  or  where  ne  kept  it,  no  one 
had  ever  known. 

^'  The  Jewish  cemetery  shares  the  fate  of  most  ancient  ruins  that  are 
but  rarely  visited.  It  serves  as  a  hiding-place  for  thieves  and  deserters, 
who  are  ofteA  able  to  conceal  themselves  for  a  long  time  among  the 
gravestones. 

^' Among  the  houses  that  adjoin  the  cemetery,  are  an  asylum  for 
children,  an  almshouse,  and  a  hospital.  The  children  have  been  allowed 
to  break  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and  to  appropriate  to  themselves,  as  a 
playgpround,  a  small  unoccupied  comer  of  the  burying-ground.  I  could 
not  see  the  littie  creatures  sporting  about  in  such  a  place,  and  winding 
garlands  with  flowers  and  weeds  plucked  from  tiie  graves,  without  ask- 
ing myself  what  influence  such  a  play-ground  must  have  upon  tiie 
development  of  their  minds.  I  left  these  littie  orphans  to  visit  the 
almshouse,  where  many  in  extreme  age  had  sunk  back  again  to  tiie 
helplessness  of  infimcy.  There  was  one  old  Jewess  who  had  outlived  a 
century,  and  had  been  crooked,  blind,  and  bedridden  for  several  years. 
She  lay  almost  motionless  upon^  her  couch,  and  the  only  sign  of  Ufe 
she  gave  was  an  occasional  whining  noise.  About  forty  old  men  were 
cou^tiinff,  hobbling,  and  groaning  around  us.  A  distmguished  mem- 
ber of  the  community  was  .my  guide  on  the  occasion,  and  the  aged 
inmates  of  tiie  house  came  about  him  and  saluted  him  quite  in  an 
oriental  fashion,  kissing  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  wishing  him 
healtii,  long  life,  and  the  blessing  of  God.  Many  of  these  poor  people 
possessed  nothing  in  the  house  but  a  bed  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and 
there  was  littie  about  tiie  house  to  call  forth  particular  commendation  ; 
yet  tiiey  were  all  loud  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  mercies 
vouchsafed  them,  and  it  made  me  shudder  to  think  what  that  wretdiedness 
must  have  been,  to  be  rescued  from  which  awakened  in  tiiem  sudi  lively 
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8eatixnent8  of  tliankfulness.  In  point  of  fact,  some  of  the  dens  of  misery 
in  die  Jews'  quarter  in  P^ragne  are  horrible  eren  to  think  of;  and  many 
of  the  poor  Imelites  breathe  their  last  there  in  such  abject  misery,  that 
even  a  house  like  that  I  have  alluded  to,  must  be  looked  on  as  entitling, 
to  public  gratitude,  the  beneyolent  persons  who  have  erected  and  en- 
dowed it. 

'^  How  ample  a  scope  is  here  still  left  to  the  exercise  of  humanity  was 
strongly  impressed  upon  me  by  the  history  of  a  deserted  child,  whose 
strange  and  unaccountable  case  I  will  relate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
the  words  in  which  it  was  told  me.  The  boy  seemed  to  me  to  be  about 
ten  or  twelye  years  old.  He  had  been  found  wandering  about  the 
street.  He  seemed  to  have  no  knowledge  of  any  language,  and  was 
delirered  over  by  the  police  to  the  Jewish  magistrates,  who,  unable  to 
learn  any  thing  of  the  child's  parents,  placed  him  in  the  hospital,  and 
gave  Inm  the  name  of  Lebel  Kremsier.  We  found  him  cowering  in  a 
eomer.  '  He  is  wild  and  ungovernable,'  said  the  guardian  of  the  house^ 
*  and  though  I  have  many  times  flogged  him  for  it,  he  will  oA^n  jump 
out  of  the  window  like  a  cat,  and  go  hiding  among  the  bushes  of  toe 
burying-ground.  He  is  fond  of  hunting  cats,  and  when  he  catches 
them  he  kills  them.  His  limbs  are  strong,  and  his  teeth  particularly 
so.'  Here  the  man  opened  the  child's  mouth  to  show  us  his  teeth,  and 
then  continued:  'He'll  eat  as  much  as  two  grown  men.  He  is  not 
dainty,  but  swallows  every  thing  that  is  g^ven  him.  At  times  he  is 
particularly  wild,  and  then  he  is  dangerous,  biting  and  scratching  all 
that  come  within  his  reach :  all  except  me,  of  whom  he  stands  greatly 
in  awe.  He  has  no  idea  of  language,  and  if  any  of  us  speak  to  bom,  he 
repeats  the  sounds,  but  without  attaching  any  meaning  to  them.'  The 
face  of  this  boy  was  regularly  formed,  and  his  eyes  not  devoid  of  anima- 
tion, though  tnere  was  a  scowling  look  about  them.  I  asked  him  his 
name  (l^e  heisst  du  ?)  and  he  answered  in  a  half-articulated  echo 
'met  du.'  '  Are  you  not  cold?'  I  said,  (Lebel  Kremsier,  ist  Dir  kait  ?) 
and  again  the  last  word  was  imperfectly  re-echoed — '  alt*  As  he  spoke, 
there  was  upon  Ins  face  a  constant  trembling  grin,  which  I  attributed  to 
embarrassment,  or  to  a  latent  feeling  of  kindness,  but  our  guide  told  me 
it  was  the  result  of  fear,  and  then,  for  the  first  time^  I  observed  the  boy's 
whole  body  trembling  like  a  leaf.  We  tinned  away  and  left  him,  and 
after  a  wmle  I  looked  again,  and  saw  him  still  in  the  same  posture,  still 
trembling  and  grinning  as  before.  Such  wild  abandoned  bemgs  have  at 
times  been  found  in  secluded  places,  in  forests  or  marshes  for  instance, 
but  how  in  such  a  city  as  Prague  a  creature  like  Lebel  Kremsier  should 
grow  up  to  the  age  he  had  attained,  is  a  riddle  I  cannot  pretend  to 
solve." 

The  length  of  the  precedii^  extract  obliges  us  to  pass  over  the 
rfjnaining  portion  of  M.  I^hl's  interesting  description  of  the 
Judenstadt,  with  its  schools  and  synagogues,  its  'AAronites  and 
Lerites. 

Of  the  great  national  movement  that  has  of  late  years  been 
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going  on  among  tlie  Bohemians,  our  author  affords  us  only  a  few 
occasional  hints.  It  is  in  the  cultivation  of  their  language  and 
literature  that  this  movement  particularly  manifests  itself.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  literature  of  Bohemia  was  insignificant,  and  was 
confined  chiefly  to  traditional  ballads,  the  memory  of  which  had 
been  preserved  among  the  people.  Not  so  now.  A  Bohemian 
dictionary,  said  to  be  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit,  has  lately  been 
publishea;  many  of  the  most  popular  German  and  English  works 
of  fiction  have  been  translated;  and  the  performance  of  dramatic 
pieces  in  the  native  dialect  has  become  a  frequent  and  popular 
entertainment.  Whether  this  movement  will  be  permanent,  is 
doubted  by  many.  Among  the  educated  classes,  German  is  spoken 
almost  exclusively;  in  the  schools,  German  only  is  taught;  and, 
amon^  the  nobihty,  many  cannot  even  understand  Bohemian;  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  almost  useless  to  any  one  who  contemplates 
a  public  career  in  the  service  of  government.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  when  some  Slavonian  enthusiasts  dreamt  of  a  union  with 
Russia,  as  a  means  of  preserving  their  nationality;  but  such  a 
sympathy,  if  it  ever  existed  to  an^  great  extent,  has  been  nearly 
obliterated  by  recent  occurrences  m  Poland.  Some,  indeed,  per- 
sist in  treating  the  stories  of  Russian  tyranny  in  Poland  as  German 
calumnies;  but  such  opinions  are  confined  to  the  least  educated 
classes  ;  the  well-informed  among  them  know  full  well  the 
real  nature  of  that  sympathy,  which  the  philosophers  of  the  north 
occasionally  express  for  the  whole  Slavonian  race.  There  exists, 
indeed,  atPra^e,  a  Bohemian  Patriotic  Association;  but  its  ac- 
tivity has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  collection  of  provincial 
antiquities ;  and  its  coins  and  medals  form  at  present  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  its  museum.  Among  these  coins,  there  are 
some  of  a  date  antecedent  to  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  country. 

The  Austrian  government  discourages,  but  does  not  openly 
oppose,  this  national  movement.  Bohemian  versions  of  the  Bible 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  country;  yet  the  importation  of 
Bohemian  Bibles  is  strictly  prohibited,  nor  is  it  lawful  to  print 
them  within  the  country  itself  Nevertheless,  large  quantities, 
printed  chiefly  at  London  and  Berlin,  are  continually  smuggled 
across  the  frontier;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  must  be 
carried  on,  may  be  estimated  in  some  degree  by  reference  to  a 
seizure  efiected,  two  years  ago,  by  the  Austrian  aouaniers,  of  two 
wi^gon-loads  of  Bibles,  wmch  were  lately  still  lying  under  lock 
and  Key  in  a  government  warehouse.  But  Bohemia  may  be 
counted  a  classical  land  in  the  annals  of  religious  persecution. 
Nowhere  was  the  Reformation  combated  in  a  more  sanguinary 
and  unrelenting  spirit;  nowhere  was  religious  fireedom  more  com- 
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pletely  drowned  in  torrents  of  blood.  But  we  shall  hasten  to 
accompany  our  entertaining  traveller  on  his  tour  to  the  princely 
castles  of  the  Schwarzenberg  family,  in  the  south-western  comer 
of  Bohemia. 

The  vast  estates,  situated  about  the  Upper  Moldau,  and  now 
owned  by  that  family,  were  formerly  the  patrimony  of  the  house 
of  Rosenberg:  a  house  in  its  time  connected  by  marriage,  not  only 
with  the  royal  family  of  Bohemia,  but  with  many  other  of  the 
reigning  houses'  of  Germany.  There  was  a  Bohemian,  and  a 
Courland  branch  of  the  family,  and  both  branches  became  extinct 
nearly  at  the  same  time;  the  Bohemian  estates  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Schwarzenbergs,  who  continue  in  possession  of  them. 
The  most  important  of  these  estates  are  Krummau,  Wittingau, 
and  Frauenberg,  which,  upon  most  of  the  maps  of  Bohemia,  will 
be  found  laid  down  like  so  many  cities;  and  indeed  there  are  cities 
in  the  world,  that  make  a  great  figure  in  geographical  dictionaries, 
which  yet  are  surpassed  in  population  and  extent  by  these  Bohe- 
mian castles.  When  Bemadotte  visited  these  vast  domains,  in  1805, 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  beautiful  prospect  from  the  terrace 
of  the  castle  of  Frauenberg,  and  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
it  "  What  strikes  me  most  about  it,"  he  characteristicaUy  an- 
swered, "  is  the  thought,  that  all  I  see  shoidd  be  the  property  of 
your  prince."  It  was  a  tempting  spectacle  to  a  French  marshal 
of  the  days  of  the  empire,  to  see  from  an  elevation,  hills,  forests, 
lakes,  vilkgeSy  and  thousands  of  corn-fields,  and  to  know  that  they 
were  all  the  propert;^  of  one  man.  The  estates  of  the  prince  are 
supposed  to  bring  mm  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  four  millions  of 
flonns,  or  about  £400,000.  With  such  an  income,  a  man  may 
afford  to  build  himself  a  fine  house;  and  accordingly,  we  need  not 
feel  much  surprised  to  learn,  that  Prince  Schwarzenberg  has  just 
commenced  a  series  of  repairs  and  embeUishments  at  Frauenberff , 
the  cost  of  which  is  not  expected  to  fall  far  short  of  half  a  nm- 
lion  of  florins. 

The  castle  of  Frauenberg  is  celebrated  throughout  Bohemia  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  boar  hunts.  The  preserves  in  which  these 
ftTiiTTM^lfl  are  kept  extend  over  a  space  of  one  German  square  mile 
and  a  half,  or  nearly  20,000  English  acres;  and  even  on  recent 
occasions,  300  boars  have  sometimes  been  killed  at  one  battue. 
The  following  is  our  author's  account,  as  described  to  him  by  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  castle,  of  one  of  these  great  hunting 
festivities: 

^'  Near  the  Thiergarten  (the  great  preserves  just  spoken  of)  lies  a 
reedy  lake,  which,  on  three  of  its  sides,  is  surrounded  oy  gently  risiiig 
tttUa^  while  the  shore  on  the  fourth  side  is  low  and  swampy.     This 
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pond  is  the  foene  of  the  annual  boar  hunt.  On  the  manhy  side  of  the 
take  is  an  artificial  mound,  raised  upon  spacious  vaults,  into  which  the 
wild  boars  are  driven,  preparatory  for  the  important  day.  &nall  wooden 
tribunes  or  rostra,  just  rising  above  the  level  of  the  water,  project  into 
the  lake,  and  furnish  standing  places  for  the  prince  and  his  guests*  On 
the  mound  are  stationed  the  prince's  foresters  and  huntsmen,  all  in 
splendid  imiforms,  and  ready,  in  case  of  danger,  to  fly  to  the  assistance 
of  the  lords  of  the  chace.  On  these  occasions  there  are  seldom  fewer 
present  than  twenty  foresters  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  huntsmen. 
The  animals  are  then  let  out,  fiffcy  at  a  time,  and  are  driven  into  the 
lake  by  a  whole  legion  of  peasants  collected  together  for  that  purpose. 
The  grunters,  of  course,  take  to  the  water,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the 
opposite  hills,  but  on  their  way,  the  greater  part  of  them  faJI  by  the  fire 
kept  upon  them  from  the  lor^y  tribunes.  I  observed  to  my  inSformant, 
that  such  a  spedies  of  hunting  must,  after  all,  be  but  a  monotonous  kind 
of  butchering,  but  he  assured  me  that  the  scene  was  full  of  excitement* 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  pomp  of  all  the  acceasories.  There  was 
always,  he  added,  a  splen^  band-'of  music,  and  an  amphitheatre  for 
spectators,  of  whom  thousands  came  from  the  surrounding  country." 

Near  the  boars'  lake  lies  an  old  castle,  erected  expresGly  for  the 
convenience  of  bear-baiting.  Similar  buildings  were  formerly 
found  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  but  with  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization they  have  disappeared  nearly  everywhere. 

''  It  is  a  large  building,  with  apartments  below  for  huntsmen  and 
keepers,  dens  for  the  wild  beasts,  and  kennels  for  the  dogs.  On  the  nppet 
floor  are  rooms  for  the  owner  of  the  castle  and  his  g^uests,  and  a  large 
balcony,  for  spectators,  projects  into  the  courtyard,  which  is  surrounded 
bv  lofty  walls.  In  this  courtyard  all  sorts  of  ^d  beasts  were  baited,  but 
cniefly  bears.  The  last  bear-baitmg  took  place  there  about  sixty  years 
affo.  The  principal  saloon  of  this  castle  is  hung  round  with  splendid 
pictures  by  Hamilton,  the  celebrated  painter  of  animals.     He  spent  the 

Cs  1710  and  1711  here  with  a  prince  of  Schwarzenberg,  and  several 
-baitmgs,  stag-huntings,  and  boar-slaughterings,  were  got  up  for 
the  paintei^s  sake,  on  whose  account  there  was  then  probably  as  much 
powder  consumed,  as  when  in  Italy  an  old  frigate  was  blown  up  fi>r  the 
amusement  of  Pliilip  Hackert.  Thus  inspired,  Hamilton  painted  this 
magnificent  series  of  pictures,  which  may  now  be  said  '  to  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air/  for  it  is  only  at  iutervab  that  they  are  con- 
templated by  a  real  lover  of  the  arts.  The  figures  are  all  as  large  as 
life,  and  represent  stags  overpowered  by  dogs,  bean  battling  it  with 
ihdr  persecutors,  wild  boars  surprised  by  hunters  in  a  thicket,  and  o&kk 
scenes  of  the  same  kind.  The  do^s  are  all  portraits  of  fitvouritea, 
celebrated  in  their  time,  and  quite  as  deserving  of  celebrity  on  canvass  aa 
when  alive.  When  the  French  were  here  in  1742,  they  would  gladly 
have  packed  up  the  whole  collection,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they 
contented  themselves  with  cutting  the  best  figure  (a  wild  boar)  out 
of  the  best  pcture.     The  picture  has  been  since  repaired,  but  the  wound 
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is  still  evident,  and  so  is  the  infeiioiity  of  the  modem  artist's  work- 
manship.'' 

Of  the  extent  of  these  Schwarzenbeig  estates  in  Bohemia, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  &ct,  that  one  of  them,  the 
Castle  of  Emmmau,  includes,  among  its  dependencies,  four  towns, 
123  villages,  and  247  ponds  for  rearing  carp  and  pike.  The  es- 
tate of  Krummau  is  indeed  said  to  extend  over  fifteen  German 
square  miles,  or  nearly  200,000  acres;  and  the  estate  of  Wittuigau, 
tiiough  not  quite  so  extensive,  is  said  to  be  quite  as  valuable. 

Another  extensive  Bohemian  estate,  visited  by  our  author,  was 
that  of  Gratzen,  formerly  the  possession  of  a  Protestant  family 
of  the  name  of  Schwamberg.  AStsr  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  (1620),  the  estates  of  this  family  were  confiscated, 
as  were  the  estates  of  nearly  all  those  who  refused  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion ;  and  the  domains  of  Gratzen  were  bestowed  upon 
a  soldier  of  fertune,  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Bucquoi,  who  nad 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  imperial  army.  The  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain,  which  established  the  permanent  supremacy  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  is  still  looked  back  upon  by  every  Bohemian, 
with  painful  recollections,  as  the  era  of  national  humiliation.  But 
to  the  victors,  more  than  to  the  vanquished,  the  day  ought  to  be 
deemed  one  of  indeUble  shame.  The  expulsion  of  the  elector 
Palatine,  the  elective  Kin?  of  Bohemia,  was  followed  by  reli^oua 
persecutions  scarcely  matched  in  any  other  coimtry  or  age.  Many 
of  the  first  nobles  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  a  still  greater  niun- 
ber  escaped  a  similar  fate  only  by  precipitate  flight.  Others  were 
stripped  of  their  wealth,  and  condemned  to  waste  their  remaining 
years  in  gloomy  dungeons.  The  estates  of  nobles  confiscated 
amounted  in  number  to  728.  By  a  refinement  of  barbarism,  cer- 
tain gradations  of  capital  punisnments  were  established.  Some 
were  to  die  by  the  axe,  and  others  by  the  sword;  some  were  to 
lose  the  right  hand,  or  to  have  the  tongue  torn  out  before  execu- 
tion ;  and  m  other  instances  this  species  of  mutilation  was  to  be 
reserved  till  life  was  extinct.  Yet,  what  was  the  crime  of  these 
men?  They  had  rebelled,  indeed,  against  the  house  of  Austria, 
but  the  house  of  Austria  had  by  an  arbitrary  act  converted  an 
elective  into  an  hereditary  monarchy.  And  tins  violent  change 
was  of  comparatively  recent  date,  llie  Austrian  sovereigns,  more- 
over, had  not  only  aboUshed  the  constitution  by  an  ordinance,  but 
had  trampled  on  the  religious  freedom  of  their  jBohemian  subjects. 
On  the  death  of  Matthias  11.,  the  Bohemians  attempted  to  recover 
their  ancient  right  of  electing  their  sovereigns,  and  the  choice 
fell  on  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  V.,  the  unfortunate  son-in- 
law  of  James  I.  of  England.  Frederick's  reign  lasted  scarcely  for 
one  year,  and  his  expulsion  marked  the  commencement  of  a  period 
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of  deep  affliction  for  the  country.  In  every  town  and  village,  a 
system  of  religious  inquisition  was  organized.  Not  only  the  master 
of  each  house,  but  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  servants,  were 
separately  called  upon  to  give  an  accoimt  of  their  religious  belief. 
The  questions  put  to  them  were  generally  these:  'Are  you  of 
Catholic  parents?'  '  Are  you  'a  Catholic  now?  '  Are  you 
wiDing  to  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith?  If  these  ques- 
tions were  answered  in  the  negative,  the  offender,  if  poor,  was 
disqualified  from  the  exercise  of  any  corporate  trade  ;  and  if 
rich,  was  stripped  of  his  possessions,  and  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Nay,  so  far  was  the  system  carried,  that  in  the  hospitals  and 
almshouses  the  same  inqiusition  was  enforced,  and  the  poor  in- 
mates who  refused  to  abandon  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been 
reared,  were  declared  disqualified  to  be  the  recipients  of  public 
charity  I  The  Austrian  sovereigns  had  at  least  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  attaining  the  end  tney  aimed  at.  Protestantism  was 
extirpated  in  Bohemia;  nearly  the  whole  population  was  brought 
witiun  the  pale  of  theCathohc  church;  and  though,  since  Joseph 
n.,  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  has  been  established,  tne 
Protestants  continue  to  ferm  an  insignificant  minority  in  a  country 
where,  two  centuries  ago,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  But  this 
is  a  digression  to  times  gone  by,  and  our  business  is  mth  the  pre- 
sent, not  the  past. 

In  speaking  of  the  dependencies  of  a  Bohemian's  estate,  we  have 
mentioned  fimponds.  The  rearing  of  fresh-water  fish  in  that 
countrjr  is  no  imimportant  branch  of  rural  industry,  and  many  a 
Bohemian  noble  derives  a  handsome  addition  to  his  income  from 
the  sale  of  his  carp  and  pike  in  the  markets  of  Vienna.  M. 
Kohl  enters  witii  much  imnuteness  into  a  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  ponds  are  tended,  and  furnishes  many  particu- 
lars likely  to  be  of  mterest  to  lovers  of  the  rod. 

Having  paid  his  visit  to  the  lordly  seats  of  the  all  but  sovereign 
prince  of  Schwarzenberg,  our  author  prepared  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains by  the  railroad,  on  his  way  to  the  Danube.  The  railroad 
from  Budweis  to  Linz  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  railroad  ever 
constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  It  was  finished 
rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  owed  its  existence  to 
the  enterprise  of  Baron  von  Gerstner,  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  better  known  in  England  tiian  it  is,  for  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  is  any  other  person  to  whom  we  are  more 
deeply  indebted  for  the  extension  lAich  has  since  been  given  to 
railroads  in  Europe  and  America.  Baron  von  Grerstner,  af^ter  hav- 
ing completed  the  railroads  from  Budweis  to  Linz,  and  from  linz 
to  Gmunden,  was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  directed 
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the  works  of  the  railroad  to  Zarakoye  Selo.  He  subsequently 
went  to  America,  to  examine  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  and  died  at  New  York  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
return  to  Europe.  His  .  widow,  who  had  accompanied  him 
throughout  his  Ajnerican  journey,  has  mnce  published  his  papers. 
They  contain  much  valuable  information  on  the  American  rail- 
roads, but  of  course  the  work  is  much  less  perfect  and  satis- 
fiictory  than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  author  himself  been  able 
to  superintend  its  publication. 

The  railroad  between  Budweis  and  Linz  is  of  gteat  importance, 
as  forming,  in  some  measure,  a  connexion  between  the  navigation 
of  the  Elbe  and  that  of  the  Danube.  Immense  difficulties  had  to 
be  surmounted  in  the  construction.  The  intervening  country  is 
mountainous,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  inequa- 
lities of  sur£M^,  the  road  had  frequently  to  make  important 
deviations  from  the  straight  line.  The  distance  between  tne  two 
cities  is  only  ten  German  miles,  whereas  the  railroad  is  seventeen 
miles  in  length  ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  a  difference  of  elevation  of 
about  1000  feet  between  Budweis  and  the  highest  point  on  the 
Kne.  The  primitive  character  of  this  venerable  parent  of  rail- 
roads we  will  allow  M.  Kohl  to  describe  in  his  own  words. 

**  It  consists  of  only  one  pair  of  rails,  but  at  certain  distances  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  enable  two  trains  to  pass  each  other.  We 
observed,  however,  that  there  was  frequently  a  most  inconvenient 
crowding  together  at  these  places  of  passage  ( Ausweichstellen),  where  a 
good  d^  of  time  was  sometimes  lost.  The  rails,  chiefly  of  Styrian  or 
Bohemian  iron,  are  rudely  nailed  on  to  cross  beams  of  wood.  The 
whole  road  is  already  showing  signs  of  dilapidation,  the  rails  being  in 
many  places  loose,  sometimes  even  projecting  into  the  air,  and  at  many 
plao^  a  veiy  decided  jolt  announced  to  us  a  marked  difference  between 
the  elevation  of  two  succeeding  rails.  In  some  parts  the  descent  is  so 
steep  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  lock  the  wheels  of  the  carriages,  dnd 
in  some  parts  the  rails  were  so  completely  worn  away  that  on  one  or 
other  side  the  wheels  appeared  to  me  to  be  running  upon  the  bare 
ground.  The  rails  were  very  dirty  and  slippeiy,  though  it  was  in  Au- 
gust that  I  travelled  over  them,  and  I  quite  shuddered  to  think  of  the 
state  the  road  must  be  in,  in  winter,  after  it  has  been  freezing  and 
snowing  in  these  mountain  regions  for  four  good  months.* 

'*  The  trains  are  drawn  not  by  '  locomotives,'  but  by  horses ;  and  one 
horse  is  generally  able  to  pull  three  carriages  with  great  ease.  If  the 
train  happens  to  consist  of  a  greater  number  of  carriages,  one  or  two 
additional  horses  are  yoked  on.  A  horse  will  pull  about  100  cwt.  at 
an  easy  walk;  for  the  passenger  trains  tiie  horses  are  less  heavily  laden, 
and  perform  the  journey  at  a  smart  trot.     Upon  a  common  road,  in  this 

*  Our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  all  traflic  is  suspended  upon 
the  Budweis  railroad  during  the  winter  months. 
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moantamouB  countiyy  a  hone  is  never  expected  to  draw  mofe  than 
12  cwt" 

By  referring  to  an  official  report,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
passengers  who  travelled  along  the  railroad  we  have  just  described, 
amounted,  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  last  year,  to  14,274. 
Diiring  the  same  period  of  time,  however,  no  less  than  519,662 
cwt.  of  merchandise  were  conveyed  along  the  same  line,  without 
including  4538  *  klafters'  of  wood.  The  traffic  was  suspended 
towards  the  close  of  October,  and  was  not  expected  to  recom- 
mence before  April.  Railway  travelling,  by  the  by,  however 
convenient  it  may  be  ta  tourists,  is  often  pregnant  with  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  readers  of  tours.  Our  author,  generally  so 
ammated  in  his  description  of  every  country  he  passes  through, 
has  very  little  to  tell  us  respecting  his  journey  over  the  mountains 
firom  Budweis  to  Linz,  except  his  conversation  with  a  respectable 
Saxon  Hausfrau,  from  whom  he  received  a  very  elaborate  recipe 
for  the  manu&cture  of  that  celebrated  Dresden  delicacy,  a  '  Stan- 

Sntorte,'  for  the  particulars  of  which  we  must  refer  the  curious  to 
.  Kohl's  own  pages. 

Our  author's  account  of  Linz,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  inte- 
resting than  the  chapters  devoted  to  Prague.  His  visits  to  the 
woollen  manufactories,  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  to  the  Jesuits' 
colleges,  and  to  one  or  two  of  the  monasteries,  are  in  his  happiest 
style. 

''It  cannot  exactly  be  said,"  he  obseryes,  ''that  the  Jesmis  are 
making  any  very  enormous  progress  in  Austria.  Here  and  there  you 
may  hear  complaints  that  they  are  too  much  favoured  by  the  nobiuly, 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  things  can  ever  again  become  what  they 
were.  All  enlightened  people,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  Austria,  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  them,  and  even  the  humbler  classes  are  not  dis- 
posed to  look  on  them  with  friendly  eyes.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  the  Jesuits  have  made  a  very  pretty  beginning  of  spreading  out 
their  fine  but  strong-fibred  nets.  In  Galicia  they  are  most  numerous. 
In  Hungary  they  have  not  yet  obtained  a  footing.  In  the  German 
provinces  they  have  three  '  houses ;'  one  at  Gr&tz,  one  at  Linz,  and  one 
at  Inspruck.  At  the  last  of  these  three  places  they  have  obtained  the 
most  influence,  for  not  long  ago  the  gymnasium  of  that  dty  was  deli- 
vered into  their  hands.  It  is  from  their  own  body  that  the  teachers  of 
that  institution  are  now  selected,  and  since  the  commencement  of  the 
new  system,  complaints  are  frequently  heard  that  the  promotion  of  the 
students  is  made  to  depend  less  upon  their  industry  and  ability,  than 
upon  the  rank  or  station  of  their  parents. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  '  house'  at  Linz,  the  superior  was 
absent,  and  I  applied  to  one  of  the  priests  for  permission  to  inspect  the 
interior.  We  passed  through  the  rooms  devoted  to  study.  The  young 
pupils  live  two  and  two  together,  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
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Jesuits,  never  to  leare  a  member  of  their  order  without  the  compaoion- 
ship  and  superintendence  of  a  brother  member.  Upon  this  principle, 
when  one  of  the  community  obtains  permission  to  go  into  the  town,  he 
must  always  go  in  company  with  his  '  socius.'  In  this  way,  no  Jesuit 
can  get  into  a  diroute  or  a  disputation  without  having  the  assistance  of 
a  companion  at  his  command.  They  move  about,  in  this  way,  always 
with  two  tongues  and  four  arms,  and  the  rule  is  unquestionably  a  most 
politic  rule.  In  the  house  at  Linz,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  there  were 
about  thirty  Jesuits  ;  nine  priests,  nine  lay  brothers,  and  the  remainder 
novioes." 

His  reverend  guide  took  especial  care  to  impress  upon  M. 
Kohl  8  mind,  that  the  Jesuits  considered  their  present  position  in 
Austria  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  more  ample  power.  '  Wir 
hofifen'  (we  nope)  were  the  words  most  frequently  on  the  priest's 
tongue,  and  the  present  state  of  things  was  as  constantly  spoken 
of  as  an  o^?  interiniy  which,  it  vms  to  be  hoped,  would  not  be  of 
long  duration.  Among  a  people  so  little  instructed  as  the  Aus- 
trians,  a  body  so  cunningly  organized  as  the  Jesuits  may  no  doubt 
in  time  become  dangerous  again;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  edu- 
cation is  generally  difiused,  and  where  the  freedom  of  discussion 
is  not  restrained  by  the  government,  the  Jesuits  may  safely  be 
left  undisturbed.  To  instruct  is  the  only  effectual  way  of  counter- 
acting teachers  of  error,  and  such  is  the  only  disqualification  to 
which  we  would  wish  to  see  the  ministers  of  superstition  sub- 
jected. 

The  wealthy  abbeys  that  played  an  important  part  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  swept  away  from  nearly  every  part  of  Europe 
by  the  French  Revolution.  In  Austria,  however,  tiie  jovial  fathers 
escaped  the  torrent  of  reform  that  swept  with  such  impetuosity 
oyer  other  coimtries;  and,  accordingly,  among  the  convents  that 
hold  their  state  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  there  are  still 
many  that  are  endowed  with  princely  revenues,  and  exercise  an 
all  but  sovereign  power  over  many  square  miles  of  land.  The 
good  fathers  have  m  general  the  character  of  doing  their  spiriting 
gently,  and  rarely  abusing  their  power.  They  are  looked  on  at 
once  as  kind  landlords,  and  intelligent  proprietors;  their  estates 
are  usually  well  cultivated,  and  their  tenants  prosperous. 

**1  had  heard  much,"  says  M.  Kohl,  '<of  the  magnificence' of  the 
Austrian  abbeys,  that  extend  like  a  chain  of  palaces  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  IHinube,  but  I  must  own,  when  I  entered  the  courtyard, 
and  afterwards  visited  the  apartments  of  the  convent  palace  of  St. 
Florian,  all  my  expectations  were  far  surpassed.  Among  the  monarchs 
of  Europe  there  are  several  who  have  no  such  mansion  to  boast  of  as 
the  *  Augustine  Canons  of  St.  Florian,  in  Upper  Austria.'  On  both 
ndes  of  tne  main  entrance,  handsome  marble  stairs  lead  to  the  principal 
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floor,  in  which  corridors,  fifteen  feet  broad,  run  round  the  four  spacious 
courtyards  that  form  the  interior  of  the  pile.  The  corridors,  as  well  as 
all  the  halls  and  outer  passages,  are  elegantly  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble,  and  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  which  prevailed  everywhere 
showed  the  rigour  with  which  every  particle  of  dust  or  litter  must  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  brushes  and  brooms  of  the  holy  men.  Along 
the  corridors  were  tne  doors,  or  rather  the  stately  entrances  to  the  ceBs 
of  the  monks,  to  the  dwelling  of  the  prelate,  to  the  imperial  hall,  to  the 
library,  to  the  cardinal's  rooms,  and  to  the  other  apartments. 

'<  I  was  at  a  loss  what  door  I  should  apply  to,  for  at  each,  I  was  ap- 
prehensive, I  might  be  intruding  upon  the  privacy  of  some  personage  of 
importance.  At  length  I  mustered  resolution,  and  having  once  more 
carefully  rubbed  my  boots  upon  a  mat,  I  entered  one  of  tne  cells  at  a 
venture,  when  my  good  fortune  conducted  me  to  the  very  best  guide  I 
could  have  wished  for  in  such  a  labyrinth,  namely,  Father  Kurz,  a 
man  celebrated  throughout  Austria  for  his  learning  and  his  historical 
works. 

*'  The  large  abbeys  and  monasteries  of  Austria  have  ever  been  the 
nurseries  and  the  retreats  of  learning  and  science.  Each  has  its 
museum  of  natural  history,  its  library,  often  even  a  g^ery  of  pictures, 
and  each  has  its  celebratkl  names,  either  of  those  whose  memory  is 
affectionately  preserved  by  the  present  inmates,  or  of  those  who  still 
continue  active  in  their  endeavours  to  benefit  their  race.  Of  the  latter 
is  the  worthy  Father  Kurz,  who  presented  himself  to  me  under  the  fonn 
of  a  Idnd  goodhnmoured  old  man  of  seventy-two.  He  was  for  many 
years  professor  of  history  at  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Convent  of  Linz, 
and  has  written  many  compendious  and  learned  works  on  the  history  of 
ATistria.  Old  age  and  impiured  health  have  induced  him  to  retire  within 
the  walls  of  the  monastery,  where  he  occupies  his  time,  partly  with  his- 
torical compositions  and  partly  with  the  affairs  of  the  house.  In  his  cell, 
I  found  two  peasants,  who  had  come  to  ask  his  advice  relative  to  a  law- 
suit in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  a  little  peasant-girl,  to  whom  he 
was  giving  a  recipe  for  her  sick  mother. 

*<  I  doubt  whether  my  brother  protestants  of  the  North  have  any 
very  clear  notion  of  the  influence,  of  the  sphere  of  action,  and  of  tlie 
manner  of  life,  of  one  of  these  great  Augustine  or  Benedictine  monas- 
teries in  Austria.  Those  jud^  very  unfairly  who  suppose  them  to  be 
mere  receptacles  for  the  fattenmg  up  of  idle  monks,  of^men  who  spend 
their  whole  lives  in  prsiying  and  eating.  On  the  contrary,  the  many 
relations  in  which  one  of  these  great  establishments  stands  to  the  world 
without,  invest  the  monks  rather  with  the  character  of  active  men  of 
the  world  than  of  mere  praying  hermits.  It  is  only  a  small  number  of 
them  that  really  reside  witliin  the  house.  To  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Florian,  for  instance,  there  belonged,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  ninety- 
two  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  only  twenty-one  dwelt  within  the  walls. 
The  other  members  of  the  community  were  mostly  absent  on  conven- 
tual affairs  or  missions :  to  perform  the  religious  duties  of  some  de- 
pendent church,  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  to  officiate  as 
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teachers  at  some  school,  or  as  professors  at  the  gynmasiuin  of  Unz.  It 
is  only  the  aged  and  debilitated  members  of  the  order  who  reside  within 
the  convent,  or  such  as  have  be^i  appointed  to  offices  which*  require 
their  presence  there.  Thus,  one  acts  as  house  steward,  another  as 
master  of  the  forest,  a  third  as  librarian  or  superintendent  of  the  museum. 
Some  convents  have  astronomical  observatories,  in  which  case  one  of  the 
monks  is  generally  invested  with  the  office  of  professor  of  astronomy. 
The  observatory  at  Kremsmiinster,  for  instance,  enjoys,  at  this  time,  a 
very  high  reputation.  Even  the  sick  and  old  monks,  who  have  settled 
down  in  their  cells  for  the  remainder  of  their  days,  are  constantly  drawn, 
whether  they  will  or  not,  into  the  consideration  of  worldly  affairs,  for 
they  become  the  friends  and  patrons  of  those  who  have  favours  to  ask 
of  the  convent.  The  prelates,  as  the  superiors  of  tlie  great  convents  are 
usually  called,  even  when  they  are  not  nobles  by  birth,  live  like  nobles, 
and  have  all  the  power  and  mfluence,  and  also  many  of  the  cares  and 
vexations  of  wealth.  They  are  frequ^itly  members  of  the  provincial 
states,  and  as  such,  despite  their  monastic  character,  find  themselves  in- 
volved, in  all  the  discussion  and  turmoil  of  political  warfiEure.  On  the 
whole,  the  large  abbeys  on  the  Danube  may  t>e  looked  on  as  the  main 
pillars  of  the  Austrian  state  edifice.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  abbots 
often  furnished  important  reinforcements  to  the  Austrian  armies,  and  in 
later  periods  the  war  contribution  of  a  single  convent  has  often  amounted 
to  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  florins;  even  Maria  Theresa,  at  her 
accession,  was  not  able  to  obtain  a  loan  at  Genoa  of  three  millions  of 
florins,  till  the  Austrian  abbeys  had  become  security  for  the  debt. 

"  llie  Monastery  of  St.  Florian  possesses,  in  ianded  property,  787 
houses  and  farms,  or,  accordine*  to  the  technical  expression,  787  '  num- 
bers.' Yet  it  is  only  what  is  called  a  *  three-quarters'  monasteiy.  Most 
of  them  are  only  quarter  or  half  monasteries.  ELremsmQnster  is  one  of 
the  few  that  rank  as  entire  houses.  I  could  never  distinctly  learn  the 
standard  according  to  which  the  people  applied  these  designations,  and 
even  the  monks  were  unable  to  satisfy  me  on  the  point.  Perhaps  the 
distinction  may  be  of  very  remote  standing,  and  may  have  marked  the 
proportion  in  which  each  house  was  bound  to  contribute  to  the  war  con- 
tributions. Thus,  when  St.  Florian  paid  60,000  florins,  Kremsmiinster 
had  to  pay  80,000." 

Our  author's  next  visit  was  to  an  opulent  farmer,  one  of  the 
tenants  of  the  abbey.  The  peasants  in  Austria  have  been  re- 
lieved from  the  feudal  state  of  servitude  to  which  those  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary  are  still  subject;  but  the  military  conscrip- 
tion, the  maintenance  of  soldiers,  and  a  number  of  other  local 
and  public  burdens,  from  all  of  which  the  nobility  are  exempt, 
plress  heaviljr  upon  the  peasant.  Nevertheless,  the  country,  upon 
the  whole,  IS  fertile,  the  people  frugal  and  industrious,  and  the 
magistrates,  on  all  occasions,  disposed  rather  to  favour  the  peasant 
than  the  noble.  Agriculture  appears,  in  consequence,  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  Austrian  farmer  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  thriving  and  comfortable-looldng  man. 

VOL.  XXXI.  NO.  LXI.  I 
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We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  account  of  the  steam 
voyage  down  the  Danube,  a  trip  much  more  agreeable  to  make 
than  to  read  of,  and  which  has  also  of  late  years  become  &- 
miliar  to  English  readers.  Availing  ourselves  therefore  of  the 
convenient  rapidity  of  steam  traveflinff,  we  wiU  make  free  at 
once  to  transport  ourselves  and  our  autnor  to  the  emperor's  an- 
cient capital  of  Betsch,  a  city  of  some  400,000  inhabitants, 
situated  m  the  south  of  (Jermany,  where  it  is  generally  pointed 
out  to  our  juvenile  students  in  geography  under  the  more  eupho- 
nious appellation  of  Vienna.  To  the  Hungarians,  the  Turks, 
and  to  most  of  the  eastern  nations,  the  place  is  known  only  by 
the  name  of  Betsch ;  to  the  natives  and  to  the  Germans  generally 
it  is  Wien  (pronounced  Veen\  which  the  French  have  corrupted 
into  Vienne,  and  this,  like  many  other  French  corruptions,  has  been 
carefully  imported  into  England. 

The  city  of  Vienna,  one  of  the  smallest  capital  cities  in  Europe, 
perhaps  in  the  world,  for  in  no  part  can  it  boast  of  a  length  or 
breadth  of  three-quarters  of  an  English  mile,  is  surroimdedby  a 
broad  ditch,  and  by  a  rampart  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height, 
with  eleven  bastions  and  twelve  gates.  Confined  within  so  nar- 
row a  space,  the  people,  as  Lady  Montague  expresses  it,  had  no 
way  of  providing  houseroom  for  themselves,  except  by  building 
one  town  on  the  top  of  another.  The  houses  are  all  extremely 
high,  many  of  them  naving  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  stories; 
but  even  tnese  lofty  tenements  became  in  time  insufficient  for  the 
growing  population,  and  the  suburbs  have  grown  by  degrees  into 
such  importance  that  they  now  contain  six  times  as  many  houses 
as  the  city  itself,  and  cover  at  least  twelve  times  as  much  ground. 
The  law,  however,  did  not  allow  any  house  to  be  erected  within 
six  himdred  paces  of  the  city  wall,  and  the  consecjuence  is,  that 
the  old  city  of  Vienna  is  separated  from  the  new  city  of  suburbs 
\>j  an  open  space  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  This 
nnff  is  called  the  Glacis,  and  if  judiciously  laid  out,  might  be 
made  a  great  ornament  to  the  city.  In  its  present  condition  it  is 
a  windy,  dusty  piece  of  ground,  intersected  by  some  formal 
avenues  of  trees:  yet  it  is  of  value  to  the  inhabitants,  andparticu- 
larlv  to  the  juveiule  portion  of  the  community,  whom  it  provides 
with  a  wide  range  for  play  and  exercise. 

Not  that  the  love  of  sport  and  amusement  is  confined  in  Vienna 
to  the  rising  generation.  On  the  contrary,  Vienna  is  celebrated 
throughout  Germany  for  its  multiplicity  of  diversions,  and  for  the 
variety  of  its  places  of  public  entertamment:  it  need  hardly  be 
added,  that  gaiety  and  a  love  of  pleasure  must  characterize  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  in  which  so  great  a  number  of  theatres, 
ball-rooms,  and  other  places  of  amusement,  are  maintained  by 
public  patronage.    Of  houses  of  public  entertainment,  great  and 
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smftlly  there  are  at  least  1500,  and  of  these  there  are  few  where 
music  is  not  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  quests.  During 
the  Carnival,  on  an  average,  800  public  balls  are  given,  and  these, 
it  is  calculated,  are  rarely  visited  by  less  than  300,000  persons. 

Many  circumstances  contribute,  with  this  characteristic  gaiety 
of  the  pe2C^'  ^  S^^^  ^^  appearance  of  great  animation  to 
Vienna.  The-  concentration  of  most  of  the  public  buildings 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  draws  naturally  a  large  portion  of 
the  bustle  of  the  capital  to  this  its  central  quarter;  while  the 
numbers  of  Slavonians  and  Orientals  met  with  in  all  directions, 
tend  greatly  to  diversify  the  physioenomy  of  the  busy  crowds.  Of 
all  the  Orientals,  the  Servians  are  the  most  numerous.  They  are 
known  in  Vienna  under  the  name  of  Ratzen,  and  in  Hungary 
under  that  of  Rasie.  They  have  formed  complete  colonies  in 
Pesth  and  Vienna,  and  are  met  with  in  nearly  every  town  along 
the  Danube,  on  which  river  they  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
inland  navigation.  They  are  seldom  absent  firom  the  public 
places,  where  they  appear  with  their  wives,  in  a  singular 
mixture  of  European  and  Turkish  costume.  Next  to  the  Kasie, 
the  Spanish-Turlash  Jews  play  the  most  important  p^  in  the 
commercial  relations  between  Vienna  and  the  East.  This  '  sin- 
gular branch  of  a  singular  people,'  has,  since  its  expulsion  from 
Spain,  spread  itself  over  the  whole  of  Turkey,  and  many  have 
found  their  way|to  Vienna,  where  they  are  among  the  most  active 
agents  of  the  commerce  between  Austria  and  the  Levant.  They 
wear  the  Turkish  costume,  but  have  retained  the  language  of 
Snoin,  in  which  alone  they  speak  or  correspond  among  tnem- 
selves.  They  enjoy  various  privileges  at  Vienna.  Amoujg 
others,  that  of  residmg  there  permanently  without  losing  their 
character  of  Turkish  subjects,  in  which  they  stand  tmder  tne  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  Turkish  ambassador,  and  are  nearly  as 
indepenoent  of  the  native  authorities  as  the  Franks  are  at  Constan* 
tinople.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  Greek  and  Armenian 
merchants  at  Vienna,  and  among  the  Greek  houses  there  are 
some  of  ffreat  eminence,  as  for  instance,  that  of  Sina,  the  first 
baxiking-house  in  the  Austrian  empire.  Of  late  years,  the  ra- 
pidity and  facility  of  communication  by  means  of  steamboats 
has  greatly  augmented  the  number  of  Oriental  residents  and 
visiters  at  Vienna.  M.  Kohl  estimates  them  at  1000  souls;  but 
this  must  be  far  under  the  mark.  The  '  Conversations-Lexicon* 
calculates  the  Greeks  alone  as  amounting  to  1000,  and  the  Jews 
to  1600.  To  show  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Oriental  residents, 
our  author  has  recourse  to  the  following  standard: 

«I  had  an  opporfcanit^  at  the  Alien  Office  of  \^6mia»  of  casting  my 
eye  o?er  tiie  registers  m  which  all  foreign  residents  and  visiters  are 
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enumerated,  and  found  that  during  the  nine  yeare,  from  1822  to  1881, 
the  names  of  the  Turkish  subjects  had  filled  a  large  folio  ledger.  A 
similar  ledger  had  been  filled  during  the  five  years,  from  1831  to  1836, 
and  another  during  the  four  year^  from  1836  to  1840.** 

M,  KohFs  highly-finished  pictures  of  St.  Petersburg  had  pre- 
pared us  to  expect  a  series  of  equally  minute  delineations  of 
Vienna.  In  this  we  have  been  disappointed.  He  writes  for 
German  readers,  to  whom  many  of  the  details  of  Vienna  life  must 
be  familiar;  and  in  his  dread  of  fatiguing  by  an  enumeration  of 
twice-told  tales,  that  portion  of  his  present  work  which  refers  to 
the  Austrian  capital,  assumes  rather  the  character  of  a  succession 
of  detached  sketches,  something  in  the  style  of  the  well-known 
Hermite  de  la  Chauss^  d'Antin,  tlian  of  a  connected  description 
of  a  foreign  city.  Thus,  one  chapter  contains  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  top  of  St.  Stephen's  steeple,  whence,  from  apprehensions 
of  insecurity,  the  colossal  cross  that  crowned  it  has  lately  been 
taken  down.  This  has  given  lisc  to  a  local  pleasantry  (*  einen 
wiener  Witz')  that  St.  Stephen  has  lost  his  \n£e  and  become  a 
widower.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  me- 
nagerie at  Schonbnmn,  but  the  remarks  elicited  by  the  scene  are 
much  the  same  as  might  have  been  made  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
or  our  own  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  fishwomen  of  Vienna,  to  whom  our  author  also  gives  a 
separate  chapter,  appear  to  be  a  kindred  race  with  the  Dames  des 
Halles  in  Paris.  We  have  no  corresponding  class  in  London,  for 
our  common  markets  have,  in  these  dlays  of  improvement,  become 
as  refined  and  civilized  as  Mark  Lane  or  the  Stock  Exchange. 
We  still  use  the  name  of  Billingsgate  as  synonymous  with  vulgar 
abuse,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  this  modem  Billingsgate  of  ours 
is  sadily  traduced  m  this  respect.  Nothing  can  be  much  more 
orderly  or  polite  than  the  way  in  which  the  finny  tribe  of  Bil- 
lingsgate are  nowadays  prepared  for  their  journey  westward  to 
the  costly  repositories  of  the  Haymarket  and  Piccadilly.  The 
transactions  at  this  market  indeed,  as  at  Covent  Garden,  are  now 
all  wholesale  dealings;  and  markets,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word — ^markets  at  which  the  consumer  may  buy  directly  from  the 
producer — can  no  longer  be  said  to  exist  in  London.  Why  the 
inhabitants  do  not  make  an  effort  to  re-establish  a  public  accom- 
modation which  no  other  great  city  in  the  world  is  without,  is  one 
of  many  questions  much  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 

Tlie  fishmongers  form  privileged  corporations  in  most  of  the 
inland  cities  of  Germany,  and  in  Vienna  they  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  rights  and  immunities  conferred  on  them  by  suc- 
cessive emperors.  The  favour  of  princes,  however,  cannot  hold 
up  a  trade  when  the  patronage  of  the  many  is  withdrawn;  and  if 
we  may  believe  M.  Kohl,  '  there  is  no  trade,  except  that  of 
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wiffmakers,  which  in  modem  times  has  lost  more  of  its  ancient 
bnUiancy,  than  that  of  fishmongers.'  This  is  attributed  to  the 
general  relaxation  of  the  Catholic  custom  of  eating  fish  in  the  place 
of  flesh  on  certain  fixed  days.  Thus  the  general  demoralization 
of  society,  and  the  alarming  spread  of  atheism  among  the  people, 
are  nowhere  more  constant  topics  of  sorrow  than  in  the  fish- 
market  of  Vienna.  "  The  times  have  altered  sadly  within  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years,"  said  a  veteran  dealer  to  M.  Kohl.  **  I 
remember  the  time  when  people  set  some  store  by  religion,  and 
when  in  a  decent  house  nobody  would  have  touched,  on  a  Fri- 
day, as  much  meat  as  would  have  gone  on  the  point  of  a  knife. 
And  then  there  were  the  convents.  What  loads  of  fishes  they 
bought!  The  Carmelites,  the  Augustines,  the  Minorites,  the 
Baroarites,  and  whatever  else  their  names  may  liave  been.  I  had 
myself  the  supply  of  one  convent,  where  the  monks  fasted  all  the 
year  round,  and  I  had  every  day  to  send  them  cart-loads  of  the 
most  delicate  and  expensive  fish  m  the  market.  All  that  is  sadly 
changed  now.  The  great  have  given  up  fasting  and  fish-eating 
altogether,  and  even  the  monks  are  growmg  less  and  less  devout 
every  day !"  The  honest  fishmonger's  disinterested  lamentations 
over  modem  infideUty  and  degeneracy,  will  remind  many  of  our 
readers  of  complaints  not  less  amusing  that  may  be  daily  heard 
somewhat  nearer  home. 

The  public  gardens  of  Vienna,  with  the  far-femed  concerts  of 
Strauss  and  Lanner,  the  two  great  rivals  who  divide  the  favour 
of  the  Austrian  public,  mightliave  afforded  materials  for  a  more 
interesting  chapter  than  we  are  favoured  with.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  manufacturers,  another 
on  the  shopkeepers.of  the  emperor's  ca{)ital,  and  the  concluding 
chapters,  descriptive  of  various  excursions  to  the  environs  of 
Vienna,  are  in  the  author's  happiest  style. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  disposed  to  value  the  present  vo- 
lumes as  highly  as  we  did  those  on  Russia;  and  for  the  reason 
we  have  more  than  once  alluded  to;  the  apprehension  under  which 
M.  Kohl  has  evidently  been  labouring,  lest  he  should  tell  his 
German  readers  what  tney  already  know.  This  makes  him  pass 
over  a  multitude  of  details  respecting  which  we  shoidd  gladly 
have  had  some  of  those  minute  descriptions  that  lent  so  peculiar 
a  charmi  to  his  Russian  pictures.  With  all  its  comparative  defects, 
however,  the  Austrian  journey  is  a  delightful  excursion,  and 
whether  a  man  m  north  or  south,  he  may  look  a  long  time  before 
he  will  meet  wim  a  more  agreeable  companion  than  M.  Kohl,  to 
gossip  with  by  the  road-side.* 

•  In  our  *  Short  Beviews'  will  be  found  an  account  of  M.  Kohl's  'Journey 
throus^  Hungary:*  publuhed  since  his  *  Hundred  Days  in  Austria.'  It  is  dif- 
flcolt  to  keep  pace  with  so  untiring  a  trareller. 
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Chambre  des  Deputes^  revue  par  lid-mime,  Paris  :  Paguene. 
1843. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  been 
signaUzed  by  one  solemn  act,  and  more  thab  one  fruitless  discus- 
sion.  The  act  was  the  melancholy  one  of  the  Regency,  over 
which  presided  the  sad  recollections  of  the  untimely  rate  of  a  gal- 
lant pnnce,  with  the  prospect  of  a  lowering  and  uncertain  future. 
This  performed,  both  Chambers  halted  for  oreath,  and  when  they 
reassembled  in  January,  it  was,  so  far  as  the  deputies  were  con- 
cerned, to  indulge  in  a  debate  al3out  the  slave-traae,  which  ended 
in  nothing — and  a  hap]^,  although  most  imdignified,  ending  it 
was.  That  storm,  and  its  agitations,  afforded  excitement  enough 
for  the  month  of  February,  and  with  March  burst  another  ex- 
plosion, under  pretext  of  voting  the  secret  service  fund.  Through 
these  dreary  whirlwinds  of  words,  little  reaches  us  that  we  womd 
have  cared  to  notice,  but  for  the  eccentric  movements  of  one  par- 
ticular speaker:  unsteady,  uncertain,  very  inconsiderate,  very  ill- 
advised,  but,  as  we  believe,  sincere. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  broken  with  the  Soult-Ghiizot  cabinet. 
Taking  for  granted  the  honesty  of  his  motives,  we  must  think 
the  moment  chosen  to  have  been  eminently  unfortunate.  La- 
martine, the  strenuous  advocate  of  slave  emancipation,  suddenly 
withdraws  his  support  from  the  government  at  the  time  when 
they  are  clinging  with  almost  desperate  fidelity  to  treaties  whose 
aim  and  object  are  the  destruction  of  the  blood-stained  traffic.  At 
such  a  moment  does  he  abandon  a  party  with  whom  his  differences 
are  speculative,  to  join  an  opposition  with  whom  he  finds  himself 
in  utter  discord  upon  a  pressing  practical  question.  Can  we  be 
surprised  if  we  find  him,  in  such  circumstances,  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment to  his  new  alUes,  ahnost  sufficient  to  afford  satisfaction 
to  the  friends  he  so  abruptly  deserted. 

In  offering  this  opinion  upon  M.  de  Lamartine's  course,  we  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  using  it  in  support  of  opinions  professed  in 
this  Review.  In  our  last  number  we  spoke,  as  we  think  it  be- 
comes every  honest  man  to  speak,  of  the  institution  of  that  le^ 
enormity,  called  '  Moral  Complicity.'  M.  de  Lamartine  thinxs, 
upon  reflection,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  justify  even  now  his  aban- 
donment of  a  government  which  sanctioned  it.  We  denounced 
the  Bastilles  in  course  of  erection  round  tiie  capital.  Lamartine 
believes  the  doctrine  of  *  moral  complicity*  to  have  been  the  bitter 
fruit  of  that  Fortification  Bill.  We  advocated  Peace,  as  the  best 
security  for  prosperity,  with  constitutional  progress  as  the  only 
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security  for  peace.  To  these  views  M.  de  Lamartine  offers  cordial 
assent.  The  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Regency  Bill  we  leave  in 
&e  hands  of  Frenchmen;  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  regency  was  not  intrusted  to  the  mother  of  the 
Aiture  king,  and  that  in  England  it  would  certainly  have  be»i  so. 
Even  here,  then,  we  are  not  m  disagreement  with  Lamartine.  We 
acknowledge  every  fault  which  he  attributes  to  the  government,  as, 
in  the  indication  of  some  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  remedies,  we 
had  the  honour  of  preceding  him.  We  arrive  at  the  point  where 
we  differ,  and  in  fairness  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself: 

''  One  course  remains  for  those  who,  like  me,  feel  every  day  more  and 
more  opposed  to  the  system,  which  compromises  the  country,  both  at 
home  and  abroad  :  it  is  to  join  together,  to  rely  upon  one  another,  and 
to  keep  aloof :  to  take  up  a  strong  stand,  upon  the  ground  of  consti- 
tutional opposition,  where  we  may  collect^  one  by  one,  every  principle, 
either  openly  violated,  or  artfully  removed  from  the  eye  of  the  country  : 
all  her  complaints,  all  her  interests,  all  her  compromised  dignities:  it  is 
to  assemble  together  every  generous  instinct  of  the  nation,  moral  and 
progressive,  in  order,  that  when,  at  some  ^ture  day,  the  system  shall 
nave  reached  its  ruin  —  whether  by  the  absolute  decay  of  public 
spirit — whether  by  that  political  intcoxliction,  in  which  it  has  aUowed 
itself  to  be  placed  by  Europe — the  country  may  know  where  to  seek  the 
principles  of  its  revolution,  its  glory,  its  public  spirit,  its  safety,  in  the 
asylum  where  we  shall  have  preserved  them  untouched,  and  may  find  them 
once  more  in  a  loyal  and  finn  opposition,  instead  of  goine,  at  a  moment 
of  crisis,  to  look  for  them  among  factions.**  (Prolonged  roavoes  at  the 
extremities.) 

The  idea  of  forming  a  party,  out  of  the  few  disinterested  indi- 
viduals who  exist  in  the  various  existing  parties  and  modifications 
and  shades  of  parties,  which  make  up  that  many-coloured  as- 
sembly called  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  a  piece  of  eclectism, 
which  argues  either  a  singular  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or  a 
curiously  exalted  view  of  the  virtues  of  political  partisans.  It  is 
assumed,  for  instance,  that  there  are  le^timists,  willing  to  unite 
with  republicans:  these  anxious  to  sacrifice  Henry  Cinq — those 
zealous  to  moxmt  the  white  or  any  cockade:  provided  only  that 
they  can,  by  alliance,  overthrow  that  darkly  mysterious  thing,  now 
called  '  The  System.'  But  how  are  the  several  units  of  parties  to 
know  that  they  are  thus  called  by  a  divine  voice,  wnispeiinj^ 
within  to  be  honest  to  their  country  and  treacherous  to  their 
« leaders.  They  have  only  *  to  examine  their  instincts' — to  ask  if 
they  have  got  a  call — and  to  range  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  the  new  prophet  I 

The  remark  upon  this  at  Paris  is  very  simple  :  people  shake 
their  heads,   and  call  M.  Lamartine  a  poet.    .  We  have  been 
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surprised  at  the  abundant  sneers  of  this  kind  we  have  found  in 
the  Paris  papers,  the  organs  of  that  public  which  calls  us  a 
nation  of  snopkeepers.  Nation  of  shopkeepers  as  we  are,  it  is 
matter  of  honourable  reflection  to  us  that  we  think  differently  of 
these  things.  There  is  hardly  a  single  statesman  in  our  an- 
nals^-even  Burleigh  and  Bacon  not  excepted — who  has  not 
written  verses,  and  escaped  reproach  for  it.  The  list  is  long  and 
brilliant,  and  holds  the  names  of  Wyatt,  Eissex,  Sackville,  Ra- 
leigh, Falkland,  Marvell,  Temple,  Somers,  Bolingbroke,  Pulte- 
ney,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Canning,  WellcsW,  and  Macaulay. 
Milton  devoted  himself  to  political  affairs.'  Addison  was  a  secre- 
tary of  state.  Prior  was  a  diplomatist,  at  whose  appearance 
'stocks  rose  or  fell;*  and  Pope  was  mouthpiece  to  Secretary 
Bolingbroke.  All  our  famous  poets  have  been  politicians — none 
of  our  famous  politicians  have  despised  poetry.  It  is  only 
among  the  Frencti,  who  profess  to  be  a  people  of  ideas,  and  call 
us  traders,  that  it  is  supposed  impossible  for  a  man  who  writes 
verses  to  have  feasible  political  notions.  It  is  just  to  Lamartine 
to  say  that,  ^reat  as  his  error  may  be  in  the  matter  we  arc  at 
present  considering,  he  sets  forth  arguments  in  its  behalf  too 

Practical  to  be  answered  by  a  sneer.  We  cannot  entertain  a 
oubt  that  he  will  fail  in  his  attempt  to  snatch,  from  the 
floating  ever-changing  mass  we  have  described,  and  bind  them 
consistently,  his  imaginary  sect  of  generous  instincts.  But  he 
believes  he  will  succeed,  not  because  he  is  either  poet  or  prophet, 
but  because,  as  he  says,  under  the  restoration  an  opposition  similar 
in  object,  commencing  with  only  seventeen  voices,  was  formed, 
and  eventually  triumphed. 

This  pi-ecedent,  however,  cited  with  so  much  confidence, 
betrays  a  fallacy.  Under  the  restoration  there  was,  it  is  true, 
an  opposition  intellectually  as  well  as  numerically  strong;  but  the 
government  was  strong;  and  a  strong  government  is  precisely 
what  is  now  wanted.  M.  de  Lamartine  reasons  upon  quite  a 
contrary  supposition.  Hearing  him  speak,  one  would  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  evil  the  country  laboured  under  was  the  night- 
mare of  a  government,  so  strongly  fastened,  fixed  with  such 
a  power  of  enduring,  so  oppressive,  and  so  exhausting,  that  no 
hope  remained  save  in  the  accumulation  of  slowly-gathering 
forces,  to  be  brought  against  it  at  some  distant  day.  Sup- 
pose we  ask  M.  de  Lamartine,  in  return  to  this,  what  the 
average  life  of  a  French  cabinet  may  be?  Is  it  not  old  if  it 
passes  the  brief  term  of  one  year?  From  August,  1830,  to  Oc- 
tober, 1840,  there  took  place  exactly  twenty-two  changes  of 
government.  Suppose  we  asked  him  to  take  upon  himself  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet;  to  get  together  his  '  faisceau'  of  generous 
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instincte  from  the  right,  the  left,  the  centre,  the  extreme  rif^ht, 
the  extreme  left,  and  the  left  centre,  and  their  various  subdivi- 
sions— ^like  nebulas  in  the  process  of  formation — and  tell  us  how 
long  he  could  hope  this  notable  ^  faisceau'  to  last?  Dream  of  its 
creation  he  may,  out  of  its  vitality  he  surely  coidd  not  but  despair. 
And  yet  he  would  have  us  believe  that  in  France  the  opposi- 
tion is  powerless,  and  the  government  invincible.  Why  it  is 
notorious  that  every  government  has  Uved,  and  does  live,  and  will 
continue  to  live,  upon  the  sufferance  of  some  portion  of  the  oppo- 
sition: never  by  its  own  internal  strength.  The  Soult-Guizot 
cabinet  itself  is  obliged  to  lean  upon  a  portion  of  the  left  centre; 
and  to  the  mere  waverinff  of  Dufaure  and  Passy  may  be  traced  the 
late  onslaught,  the  second  within  a  month,  imaer  pretext  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  secret  service  fund.  The  difficulty  is,  not  to  create  an 
opposition,  but  the  supreme  difficulty  is  to  ^et  together  a  govern- 
ment, out  of  the  opposition.  Lamartine  himself  must  have  had 
some  suspicion  that  if  he  spoke  out  boldly  the  words  '  weak 
opposition'  and  *  strong  government,'  he  would  have  uttered 
something  ludicrous,  from  its  palpable  remoteness  from  truth,  and 
so  he  veils  his  meaning  under  the  mystical  phrase  *  System.'  He 
is  opposed  to  '  The  System.'  Thus  he  would  have  it  understood 
that  whether  the  government  be  Mole,  or  Thiers,  or  Guizot,  *  The 
System,'  whatever  that  be,  moves  steadily  onward.  '  The  System,' 
then,  must  mean  the  King,  and  the  plain  inference  is,  that  Louis 
Philippe  has,  by  degrees,  not  only  brought  back  the  revolution 
of  1830  to  the  principles  of  the  restoration,  but  that  he  is  as 
strong  as  was  Charles  X.,  with  Guizot  for  a  second  Vil- 
lele.  Biit  the  analogy  cannot  hold.  The  difference  is  wide,  to 
the  whole  of  this  extent :  that  then  the  opposition  encountered  a 
government  of  prodigiously  superior  strength,  while  now,  every 
government  is  so  fickle,  so  changing,  and  so  uncertain  of  con- 
tinuance, as  to  afford  *  The  System,'  even  with  sober  constitu- 
tional thinkers,  something  like  apology  for  interference. 

Charles  X.  did  make  the  gross  mistake  of  not  recognising  a 
constitutional  opposition.  Casimir  Perrier  should  have  been  nis 
Fox.  Then  was  the  time  for  the  forming  of  that  Whig  party,  of 
which  Lamartine  now  aspires  to  be  creator.  George  III.  hated 
Fox,  but  had  a  sufficient  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  accept 
principles  of  constitutional  government,  wnich  Charles  X.  never 
could.  More  fool  Charles  Dix !  Had  he  acted  on  the  plan  of 
Gkorge  Hit  and  called  Casimir  Perrier  to  his  councils,  he  would, 
in  process  of  time,  have  had  his  Villele  or  his  Poli^ac,  with 
strength  steeped  and  renovated  in  that  wholesome  spirit  of  dis- 
cipline and  restraint,  which  is  best  learned  upon  the  benches  of 
abstinence  and  hope. 
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Thu8  M.  de  Lamaxlaiie  has  not  read  the  lesson  li^htly,  whose 
application  he  seeks  to  make  to  a  different  order  of  things.  The  re- 
storation found  a  countxyfatiguedrather  than  exhausted,  and  willing 
to  repose  under  the  olive  branch,  which  the  Bourbon  had  planted. 
The  prudence,  good  sense,  lively  wit,  and  easy  temper  of 
Louis  XViil.  had  secured  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  his  successor.  The  legacy  was  thrown  awa^  upon 
a  thriftless,  brainless  heir;  uid  the  people  rose,  and  undid  once 
more  the  machinery  of  government.  To  restore  ffovemment,  with 
the  guarantees  of  better  principles  for  its  conduct,  became  the 
bufflness  of  the  system  of  July.  Now  we  take  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
such  men  as  M.  de  Lamartme,  to  stack  &st  by  that  system,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  watch  narrowly  the  preservation  of  those  gua- 
rantees. It  is  by  the  party  founded  by  Casimir  Perrier,  the  famous 
221,  with  which  Lamartme  has  hitherto  acted,  that  the  principles 
of  the  revolution  can  best  be  worked  out.  We  humbly  conceive 
that  before  Lamardne  determined  i^pon  pronouncing  the  discourse 
we  are  examining,  he  should  have  asked  himself,  where  lay  the 
wider  difference— fcetween  himself  and  his  firiends,  or  between  nim- 
self  and  his  quondam  opponents.  He  should  have  then  consider- 
ed, whether  he  was  selecting  such  a  moment  for  changing  sides, 
that  his  desertion  could  inflict  no  injury  upon  any  cherished 
principle  or  contemplated  measure.  Had  he  prudently  taken 
this  council  of  his  conscience,  he  would  surely  not  have  stumbled 
upon  a  Career  at  the  least  as  inconsistent,  as  the  historical  mis- 
take to  which  we  have  just  alluded  was  palpable  and  gross. 

The  pajiy  with  whom  M.  de  Lamartme  proposes  to  act  i<ff  the 
present,  or,  it  may  be,  to  lead,  is  that  section  of  the  Opposition 
called  the  *  Gauche.'     His  direct  reason  for  abandoning  his  own 

grty  is  because  they  supported  the  Fortification  Bill,  the  Moral 
)mplicity  invention,  and  the  Act  of  Regency.  Well :  tiie  *  Gauche' 
supported  the  Fortification  Bill;  nay,  they  md  all  but  originate  it; 
the  then  friends  of  Lamartine  being  lukewarm  or  divided.  Li 
support  of  the  Bastilles,  the  ^  Gauche'  united  to  a  man.  With 
what  eagle  directness  of  vision  should  the  sublime  Lamartine  re- 
gard his  object,  if  he  missed  the  broad  stare  of  surprise  with  which 
Odillon  Barrot  must  have  received  an  announcement  of  coalition 
founded  upon  such  a  motive  as  that.  As  to  the  Moral  Complicity 
invention,  what  voice  in  the  Chambers  was  raised  against  its  atro- 
ciou3  violation  of  law?  The  '  System'  may  indeed  lay  claim  to 
the  honour  of  the  invention;  but  the  '  GaucheVmuSt  share  the 
odium  of  moral  complicity  in  allowing  its  application,  without  one 
word  of  remonstrance.  And  it  is  to  these  talkers  about  liberty, 
who  in  practice  have  proved  their  incapacity  to  appreciate  it,  that 
Lamartine  carries  over  his  enthusiasm,  his  honour,  uid  his  splendid 
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diction.  The  Regency  Act  met  with  such  £unt  opposition,  that 
it  might  be  eaid  to  have  been  unanimously  adopted;  so  that  to  fix 
upon  one  side  of  the  Chamber,  or  the  '  oystem'  which  stalks  be- 
hind it,  the  responsibility  of  a  &ult  in  this,  if  fiiult  there  be, 
were  to  deny  that  there  exists  such  a  thing  at  all  as  moral  com- 
plicity of  any  kind.  So  &i  for  particular  acts.  But  on  certain 
wide  general  principles,  Lamartine  may  still  hope  to  find  himself 
in  accordance  with  his  new  allies:  en  attendant,  be  it  always  nndeiv 
stood,  the  advent  of  the  ^  faisceau'  of  generous  instincts,  who  are  to 
place  that  many-coloured  banner  in  his  hands — ^which  will  blend 
'  the  Bourbon  white  with  the  Republican  tricolour,  will  be  topped 
by  the  Napoleon  eagle,  and  hoist  for  its  staff  the  fiunous  old  um- 
brella handle  of  the  Citizen  King  I  Now  the  most  important  of 
these  general  piinciples  is  that  of  Peace;  for  without  it,  all  tKe 
rest,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  term,  constitutional  pro- 
eress,  must  stand  still.  And  as  to  Peace^  what  is  the  acknow- 
kdgment  of  M.  de  Lamartine? 

*'  The  govemment  of  July,  from  the  first  day,  proclaimed — Peace, 
I  honour  it  eternally  for  so  doing.  I  myself  have  ever  been,  and 
eTor  shall  be,  the  partisan  of  peace.  I  never  have  shared,  and  never 
will  share,  this  fidse  liberalism,  which  afiacts  to  se^  liberty  in  war  alone, 
and  which  would  advance,  through  smoke  and  gloiy,  to  a  sure  military 
despotism,  if  ever  we  began  a  war,  not  demanded  by  our  necessities  or 
our  duties.  The  government  of  Jtdy  has  done  well  in  wishing  peace ;  a 
negotiating  reign  can  be  greater  than  a  conquering  reign ;  treaties  are 
victories.'* 

Before  whom  are  these  fine  pearls  thrown?  The  Left.  They, 
who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  embroil  France  with  England :  with 
that  coimtry,  fix)m  wmch  our  orator  not  only  draws  his  precedents, 
but  the  very  language  of  its  parties,  for  he  would  be  '  a  Whig.' 
And  where  does  he  find  the  pearls?  Why  he  plucks  them 
£rom  the  diadem  of  the  '  System,'^hose  existence  he  endangers, 
and,  80  endangering,  renders  war  inevitable,  and  constitutional 
progress  but  the  phantom  of  a  dream.  Suppose  him  once  more 
to  address  Odillon  Barrot,  and  in  something  after  this  fashion: 
^  My  love  of  peace  is  so  great,  that  I  desert  the  tiger  Ghiizot, 
and  lie  down  beside  the  hmb  O'Barrot.'  Odillon  should  in- 
deed be  a  saturnine  man,  if  he  refrained  £rom  laughing  out- 
right. Indeed  it  is  more  than  whispered  that  the  '  6aucne'  are 
already  in  high  and  somewhat  amusing  discussion  as  to  what  they 
shall  do  with  their  new  recruit.  ^  Where  shall  we  place  him  in 
our  regiment  ?'  said  one  of  the  leaders  the  other  day  in  great 
distress.  ^  Dans  la  Musique,'  was  the  reply.  And  truth  to  say, 
the  well-tuned  period  and  melodious  phrase  might  perhaps  be  less 
haimlc^y  employed  than  among  the  pipers  and  idlers  of  the  band ! 
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The  occasion  selected  for  Lamartine's  change  of  parties  is  ano- 
ther evidence  of  the  grave  error  it  involved.  The  debate  was  upon 
the  right  of  search;  for  in  reality  the  whole  discussion  upon  the 
address  reduced  itself  to  that  question.  Had  the  Left  been  able  to 
force  a  clause  upon  ministers,  declaratory  of  the  necessity  of  abro- 
gating the  treaties  which  embraced  that  principle,  not  only  should 
me  Cabinet  have  resigned,  but  its  successors  must  have  come 
in  pledged  to  the  annulling,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  by  nego- 
tiation or  by  war,  of  the  only  known  efficacious  method  for 
the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade.  Lamartine  is  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  slave  emancipation;  yet  we  do  not  find  in  his  published 
and  corrected  speech,  one  reservation  made  in  favour  of  those  trea- 
ties which  had  occupied  almost  exclusively  the  attention  of  the 
Chamber.  His  silence  evinced  an  indifference,  of  which  the 
opponents  of  mutual  right  of  search  would  have  enjoyed  the 
advantage.  M.  de  Lamartine  has  special  reasons  for  condemning 
moral  complicity,  in  whose  toils  he  nas  so  nearly  fallen. 

Li  the  attack  upon  the  cabinet  contained  in  the  memorable 
speech  before  us,  M.  Guizot  is  emphatically  marked  out  He  is  in 
&ct  the  only  minister  named.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  we  took 
the  liberty  of  urging  on  M.  Guizot  that  the  time  had  arrived  when, 
in  the  practical  application  of  his  cherished  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, misht  be  found  the  safety  of  France.  M.  de  Lamartine 
differs  only  so  far,  that  he  would  postpone  this  application  to 
some  indefinite  period,  coeval  with  the  creation  of  that  new 
party,  of  whose  character  our  readers  have  by  this  time  formed 
some  notion.  Lamartine  thinks  the  coimtiy,  in  difficult  crises, 
would  look  to  it  instead  of  to  factions.  Why  it  is  the  re- 
markable feature  of  the  present  government,  to  have  so  far  put 
down  factions,  that  it  is  the  only  one  which,  for  a  period  longer 
than  the  existence  of  any  of  its  predecessors,  has  been  undisturbed 
by  an  ^meute.  But  let  us  tum  to  the  speech  which  this  debate 
extorted  from  Ghilzot. 

The  temper  of  the  Chamber  had  been  shown  In  a  division  on 
something  about  Syria,  in  which  the  ministry  had  been  left 
in  a  minority  of  tnree.  The  next  day,  M.  Guizot  was  the 
first  to  mount  the  tiibime.  The  journals  were  raging  without — 
the  Chamber  sullen,  after  its  a^tation.  There  was  Dupin  in  the 
midst  of  the  minister's  own  fhends,  treasuring  up  his  jokes,  ar- 
ranmig  his  sarcasms:  proud  that  his  stomach  could  not  digest 
an  English  bird,   nor  his  lips  articulate  an    English    sound.* 

*  Theaoeodoteof  M.  Dupin  haying  decked  iiporticm  of  an  EnglUhbi^ 
TopX  table,  because  it  was  English,  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  Times,    The 
affectation  of  inability  to  pronounce  an  English  word,  occurred  in  the  debate  to 
which  we  are  referring. 
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And  there  was  Thiers,  too  cunning  to  commit  himBelf,  pat- 
ting upon  the  back  a  second-rate  advocate,  the  paid  defender 
of  the  slave-trading  *  Marabout:*  while  his  smile,  in  which  a  phv* 
siognomist  might  have  read  the  subtlest  expression  of  super-sub- 
tilised finesse,  was  enjoying  the  minister's  supposed  embarrass- 
ment, and  perhaps  indignation,  at  having  to  stoop  to  such  a  quarry. 
And  there  was  Tocqueville,  unconsciously  fixing  himself  upon  the 
horns  of  Lord  Brougham's  dilemma.  And  there  were  Dufaure 
and  Pas^,  waiting  a  more  favourable  occasion  to  play  their 

E ranks  of  pretended  disinterestedness.  And  there  were  the  false 
lends  within  the  camp,  wanting  only  honourable  boldness,  and 
a  less  keen  sense  of  interest,  to  fouow  Lamartine  into  ranks  where 
hung  no  tempting  fruit.  And  before  this  motley  array  rose 
Guizot.  We  need  not  repeat  how  he  defended  the  maintenance 
of  treaties.  We  can  only  lift  up  our  hands  in  astonishment,  that 
at  this  day,  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the  continent  could  be 
misled  by  a  delusion  as  gross  as  that  which  bewildered  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Thom  of  Canterbury.  But  we  must  rejoice  that 
Guizot  had  the  manliness  to  utter  tdose  expressions  of  proud  self- 
sustaining  integrity,  which  at  once  compelled  his  opponents, 
incapable  of  an  honourable  confession  of  error,  to  shamble  out 
of  tneir  difficulties  into  the  acceptance  of  a  plain  paragraph, 
with  a  pretended  equivocal  construction.  "  I  will  never  hold 
power,"  said  M.  Guizot,  save  upon  the  conditions,  that  I  can  be  of 
service  to  my  country,  with  honour  to  myself:"  and  returning  to 
the  treaty,  of  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  refuse  the  ratification, 
that  of  1841,  he  boldly  declared  that  he  remained  in  power,  after 
that  event,  only  because  he,  of  all  living  men,  was  the  fittest  to 
draw  France  from  the  diplomatic  embarrassment  into  which  that 
refusal  to  ratify  her  own  act  had  placed  her. 

No  two  men  can  differ  more  widely  from  each  other  than  La- 
martine and  Guizot.  The  one  must  be  confessed  theoretical, 
without  the  least  approach  to  practical  ability;  the  other,  with 
principles  and  views  as  wide  and  as  capacious,  is  eminently  prac- 
tical— ^he  is  so  to  over-caution.  We  nave  even  associated  this 
latter  quality  with  fear:  but  perhaps  not  justly.  He  believes  the 
time  not  yet  arrived  for  the  reducing  of  his  doctrinaire  principles 
to  practice.  And  it  may  be  doubtful  if  he  can  well  be  blamed, 
after  the  occurrences  of  the  last  two  months,  which  make  reason- 
able Frenchmen,  like  M.  dc  Gasperin,  blush,  and  chain  the  tongues 
of  such  statesmen  as  Mol^  and  Thiers.  Tlie  ideas  of  Lamartine 
move  about  in  a  certain  vague  atmosphere.  He  sees  prospects 
both  extensive  and  beautiful,  but  over  them  han^  mists,  which 
hide  the  sharp  clear  outlines  of  sublunary  things.  Nor  is  he  con- 
tent to  approach  objects  by  ordinary  footsteps.    He  must  mount 
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the  wings  oflcanis,  or  proceed  by  balloon.  His  friends,  acoordinglvi 
look  on  with  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  pity.  Ghiizot,  on  the 
contrary,  having  cast  his  eye  upon  the  horizon,  and  refreshed  his 
rich  mind  with  a  draught  of  knowledge,  girds  up  his  loins,  takes 
his  staff,  and  descends  to  the  lughways  of  men.  The  oratory  of 
each  is  equally  characteristic.  Tnat  of  Lamartine  is  full,  swelhng, 
harmonious,  and  pointless:  that  of  Gruizot  logical  and  close — not 
a  word  too  much  or  a  word  too  little — ^no  new  argument  ad- 
vanced till  the  previous  one  is  fixed — and  all  strung  together,  link 
by  link,,  till  an  invincible  chain  is  formed.  He  may  be  over- 
whelmed, as  his  enemies  so  often  allege  him  to  be,  by  the  rock 
of  an  opposition  Poljrphemus,  but  it  will  be  still  to  realize  the 
metamorphosis  of  Ovid.  An  ever-flowing  fountain  of  truthful 
eloquence  succeeds,  enduring  long  after  prejudice  and  outrage 
are  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to  his  honour. 

The  titles  of  the  two  most  celebrated  collections  of  Lamartine's 
poems  are  characteristic  of  the  author,  ^  Harmonies*  and  ^  Medi- 
tations.* We  have  asserted,  against  certain  French  writers  of 
newspapers,  that  poets  are  not  by  their  calling  imfitted  for  public 
affairs :  poetry,  like  every  other  great  exertion  of  the  mind,  having 
common  sense  for  its  basis.  But  poets  of  the  turn  of  Lamartine 
would  do  better  perhaps  n(d  to  abandon  the  scene  of  their  '  medi- 
tations,' for  the  stormy  action  of  pubUc  assemblies,  with  tumult  on 
the  surface,  and  intrigue  below.  And  we  say  this  all  the  more 
emphatically,  from  thinking  that  these  *  Harmonies'  of  the  poet  do 
absolutely  merit  their  title.  Before  their  appearance,  there  was 
no  French  poetry  so  perfectly  harmonious:  the  very  vagueness  of 
the  language — the  indistinctness  which  belongs  to  sentiment,  and 
is  repeUed  by  more  hardy  thought — served  the  writer.  In  his  hands 
the  French  language  softened  from  its  clear,  glancing,  epigram- 
matical  expression,  into  something  like  the  round  and  charming 
fulness,  which  our  own  is  so  capable  of  receiving.  Of  his  politick 
course  we  will  only  add,  that  had  he  remained  with  his  party,  we 
think  that  he  might  really  have  done  much  for  popular  liberty. 
But  his  late  conduct  has  been  in  every  way  as  inconsistent,  as  ms 
language  is  illogical.  A  friend  of  peace,  he  joins  the  partisans  of 
war,  and  wealdy  hop^  that  the  arm  which  he  thinks  failed  to 
press  on  his  former  friends,  will  be  powerful  enough  to  restrain 
his  present  imcontrollable  allies. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  the  last  number  of  the  *  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes'  (for  March  1843)  brought  us  the  last  pub- 
lished production  of  M«  de  Lamartine.  It  is  the  fragment  of  a 
tragedy,  with  the  title  of  *  The  Slaves'  (Les  Esclaves).  This 
tragedy,  we  are  told  in  a  note,  has  been  some  time  composed,  but 
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]tf .  de  Lamartind's  political  position  has  not  yet  permitted  him  to 
ofier  it  to  the  Th^^tre  Franj^.  What  tnis  means  we  do  not 
quite  understand.     Does  he  thuk  dramatist  and  statesman  incom- 

Eatible — seeing  tragedies  and  orations  may  put  one  another  to  the 
lush  ?     Then  why  write  at  all — or,  havmg  written,  why  make 
public  fu5^  now  f 

In  this  last  question  lies  probably  the  ^ist  of  the  matter.  Our 
readers  have  observed  the  jpdnful  position  in  which  Lamartine 
would  assuredly  have  found  himself  placed,  if  his  desertion  of 
Guizot  in  the  slave  treaties  debate  had  struck  down  ministets  and 
emancipation-cause  together.  Reflection  would  embitter  this 
thought  in  a  mind  so  generous  as  we  believe  Lamartine*s  to  be. 
What  was  to  be  done  then?  Something  to  show  his  imdiminished 
interest  in  the  slave — and  on  the  impulse  away  goes  a  scene  of  his 
old  unfinished  tragedy  of  *  Toussaint  TOuyerture'  to  the  editor  of 
the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.' 

Alas !  that  we  should  have  to  say  it,  with  all  our  great  admi- 
ration for  what  is  excellent  in  Lamartine — ^but  if  the  slave  should 
wait  what  good  the  tragedy  would  bring  him,  he  might  abandon 
hope  for  ever.  The  poet  is  even  less  at  home  in  the  agitations 
and  passions  of  the  Drama,  that  in  the  intrigues  and  cross-pur- 
poses of  the  Chamber. 

The  fragment  is  described  as  the  address  of  Toussaint  TOuver- 
ture  to  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo,  **  to  encourage  them  to  re- 
conquer their  liberty."  And  thus  he  begins.  Our  translation  is 
rude,  but  sufficient.  The  reader  will  judge  if  his  words  are  encou- 
raging, or  in  any  manner  likely  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  friends. 

.  .  You,  nature  hates  and  man  denies. 
To  whom  the  milk  of  bosoma  bruised  with  chains 
Has  made  a  heart  of  spleen  in  a  thin  body — 
You,  like  to  all  which  constitutes  the  beast — 
BeptilesI  of  which  I  am  the  hand  and  head! 

Vous  que  hait  la  nature  et  que  I'homme  renie; 
A  qui  le  lait  d'un  sein  par  les  chaines  meurtri 
N'a  &it  qu*un  comr  de  flel  dans  un  corps  amaigri; 
Vous,  semblables  en  tout  &  ce  qui  fait  la  bete; 
BeptHes,  dont  je  suis  et  la  main  et  la  t£te ! 

He  bids  them  remember  the  affronts  of  the  white  men,  which 

are  like  *'  the  ffoad  planted  in  the  bull's  flesh,  till  at  last,  turning 

his  stupid  forehead,  he  strikes  with  his  horn  his  tyrant  in  the 

stomach," 

C'est  Tuguillon  saionant  qui,  plante  dans  U  peau. 
Fait  contre  le  bouvier  regimber  le  taureau; 
n  d^toume  it  la  fin  son  front  stupide  et  mome, 
£t  fr  appe  le  tynm  an  yentre  avec  sa  come. 
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Toussaint  next  proceeds  to  tell  his  "  frftres  d'ignominie"  how 

gunpowder  is  made, 

Avec  le  sel  de  pierrc  et  le  noir  de  charbon, 

and  the  extraordinary  effects  it  produces:  concluding  with  this 

recommendation : 

Ram  down  yoor  hearts  a»  is  ramm'd  down  this  powder ! 
You  are  salt-petre,  coal,  and  thunderbolt — 
I  will  be  Fire— and  the  White  Man  the  Targetl 
Show  in  yonr  burstmg,  race  at  last  avenged. 
With  what  explosion  time  has  loaded  you! 

Eh  bien !  bourrez  vos  coeurs  comme  on  fait  oette  poudre, 

Yous  ctes  le  charbon,  le  salpctre  et  la  foudre. 

Moi,  je  serai  le  feu,  les  blancs  seront  le  but. 

De  la  terre  et  du  cid  meprisable  rebut, 

Montrez  en  6clatant,  raoe  ik  la  fin  veng^ 

De  quelle  explosion  le  temps  yous  a  charg^el 

At  this  point  of  the  speech,  some  slight  noise  is  heard,  whereat 
the  assembled  negroes  are  betrayed  into  slight  agitation. 

Fear  you  the  white  man?  You  afraid?  And  why? 
Listen  to  me,  for  so  afraid  was  I. 

.  Avez-Tous  peurdes  blancs?  Yous,  pour  d*euxl  etpourquoi? 
J'en  eus  moi-m^me  aussipeur;  mais  cooutez-moi. 

He  then  proceeds  to  employ  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ar- 
guments we  can  ever  recollect  to  have  read,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
sipating fear.  This  argument  may  be  thus  briefly  stat^:  a  white 
man,  dead  and  A^cd,  is  no  more  dangerous  than  a  negro  similarly 
circumstanced.  The  reasoning  is  in  tne  shape  of  an  anecdote  of 
Toussaint's  life,  whereon  the  poet  seems  to  have  intended  to  lavish 
all  his  tragic  power.     Thus  it  runs. 

Having  escaped,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  the  Marroons,  and 
taken  retuge  in  a  chiirchyard,  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  tiger,  who  appears  to  have  commenced  what  used  for- 
merly to  be  pretty  well  known  on  this  side  the  channel,  as  *  body- 
snatching.'  We  were  not  aware  of  this  tiger-habit  of  digging  up 
food:  it  is  a  fact  in  natural  history  altogether  new  to  us.  But 
Lamartine's  tiger  certainly  dug  up  two  dead  bodies. 

One  was  a  slave,  the  other  was  a  master, 
And  mine  ear  heard  him  feed  on  both  of  them! 

L*un  6tut  un  esclave,  etVautre  kXaii  un  maitre; 
Mon  oreille  des  deux  I'entendit  se  repaitrc. 

The  tiger,  in  due  time,  finishes  his  feast,  and  goes:  and  the  day 
dawns:  whereupon  down  comes  Toussaint  from  the  tree,  resolved 
to  find  what  remains  of  the  negro,  and  replace  it  in  the  earth — 
leaving  the  white  man's  relics  to  go  to  the  deuce  as  they  might 
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Vain  hope!  Tain  effort!  of  both  skeletons 
The  tiger  had  the  firamework  left  entire— 
Bnt  gnawing  both  from  head  nnto  the  toes. 
Had  made  them  similar  by  flaying  them! 
(Verooming  horror — *  Let  us  see,'  I  said, 
•Where  *twixt  them  God  has  phioed  the  barrier. 
What  unshared  organ  and  what  sheaf  (tfnerres 
Katore  creates  a]i£e  and  different? 
Whence  oomes  the  difference  in  theur  lot  so  great, 
That  one  obeys  and  th*  other  still  commands?* 
I  plunged  at  leisure  in  the  mysteiy. 
liom  soles  of  feet  to  fingers  of  the  hand 
Compazing  than  in  Yain,  membrane  by  membrane! 
There  were  the  same  lights  piercing  uie  skull's  walls— 
Like  bones— like  senses--ell  the  same— all  equalr— 
The  tiger  making  on  them  common  banquet 

Vun  disir!  Tains  efforts!  de  Fun,  Tautre  squelette 

Le  tigre  avait  laiss^  la  charpente  complete, 

£t  rongeant  les  deux  corps  de  la  tete  anz  orteils, 

En  leur  otant  la  peau  les  avait  faits  paieils. 

Surmontant  mon  horreur,  •  Voyons,'  dis-je  en  moi-mSme, 

'  Oik  Dieu  mit  entre  enx  deux  U  limite  suprdmel 

Par  quel  organe  k  part,  par  quel  faisceau  de  neift. 

La  nature  ies  fit  semblables  et  divers? 

IVoii  yient  entre  leur  sort  la  distance  si  grande? 

Pourqud  l*un  obeit,  pourquoi  Tautre  commande?*  • . . 

A  knmr  je  pkmgeai  dans  ce  mystdre  humain, 

De  la  plante  des  pieds  jusqu'anx  doigts  de  la  main ; 

En  yahi  je  comparais  membrane  pour  membrane: 

C'^taient  les  memes  jours  per^ants  les  murs  du  crflne; 

Memes  os,  memes  sens,  tout  pareil,  tout  ^gal. 

Me  disais-je;  et  le  tigre  en  flEdt  mdme  r6gal. 

Poor  work  this,  after  Shylock'a  grand  burst  on  the  wrongs  of 
his  fellow-bondsmen,  and  their  *'  senses,  affections,  passions."    It 

a  be  doubtful  if  more  is  proved  by  it  than  that  Toussaint  was  a 
natural  anatomist — ^though  it  seems  clear,  to  his  own  satis£BU> 
taon,  that  he  has  proved  every  thing.  Fear !  he  exclaims.  And  will 
you  stiU  fear  him  whom  the  worm  dissects  and  the  jackal  may 
devour! 

Et  craindrez-Yous  encore 
Cdui  qu*un  Ter  diss^que  et  qu'un  jachal  d^Tore. 

To  which  we  would  only  again  hmnbly  submit,  that  it  by  no 
means  follows  he  is  not  to  be  feared  wtien  (dive. 

This  has  not  been  an  agreeable  task,  but  we  have  discharged  it 
&irly  and  in  no  spirit  of  attack  or  banter.  And  the  reader  will 
require  no  further  proof,  we  think,  that  the  Verses  of  M.  de  La- 
martine  on  this  particular  occasion  arc  to  the  full  as  imhappy  as  the 
Politics  which  nave  led  to  their  publication.  Sincerely  do  we 
r^ret  both. 
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Art.  Vlll. — WasichErlebie;  aus  der  Ermnerung  fdedergesckne- 
ben,  (Facts  and  FeeKngs  from  my  Life.)  Von  USNBICH  Stef- 
FENS.    6  vols.    Breslau.     1840-1-2. 

Of  the  living  German  writers  of  note  wliom  every  l)ocly ,  that  is  to 
say,  every  body  that  looks  into  forei^  literature,  knows,  at  least 
by  name,  there  is  none  more  German  m  all  respects  than  HsNitiCH 
Steffens — and  yet  he  is,  properly  speaking,  no  German,  but  a 
Norwegian  by  birth,  and  a  Dane  by  education;  German  only  by 
intellectual  relationship,  and  Prussian  by  assumed  denizenship. 
The  modem  Danes  however  are,  like  Horace's  Canusinians,  a 
bilingual  race,  as  Oehlenschliiger  and  Baggesen  by  their  writings 
sufficiently  show  :  this  may  accoimt  for  the  fluency  and  luxuriance 
with  which  Steffens  expresses  himself  in  the  German  tongue:  and 
as  for  the  fiery  fumes  of  thorough  Germanism  that  steam  out  from 
his  inward  man,  these  may  come  by  direct  descent  from  his  grand- 
fether,  who,  as  he  himself  carefully  tells  us,  was  a  respectable  dis- 
tiller of  spirituous  liquors  in  the  good  town  of  Wilster  in  Holstein, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Henrich  Steffens,  bom  in  the  Norwegian 
seaport  town  Stavanger,  the  2d  May  1773  fin  the  same  year 
with  Ludwig  Tieck,  and  the  same  year  and  oay  with  Novalis), 
and  now  a  notable  professor  of  '  Naturphilosophie,'  and  a  writer 
of  novels,  in  the  Prussian  university  of  JBerlin,  is  a  German  of  the 
Grermans  in  all  the  good  qualities  of  that  generation,  and  in  some  of 
the  bad  qualities  too.  In  all  the  good  qualities :  first,  in  that  deep 
emotional  swell  and  eager  pulsation  of  theinner  man,  which  gives 
_a  sort  of  slowing  reahty  to  the  most  abstract  speculations  o?  our 
brethren  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  a  poetic  life  to  the  driest  details 
of  science  in  their  hands;  then,  in  that  devout  and  reverential 
tone,  the  furthest  possible  removed  from  a  mere  church  formalism, 
which  acknowledges  Christianity  not  merely  as  the  solemn  celestial 
background  of  a  terrestrial  scenery,  but  uses  it  as  the  heart  of  all 
vitahty,  and  the  keystone  of  aU  Knowledge — or,  if  it  cannot  do 
so,  rejects  it  altogether;  then,  in  that  uncontrollable  instinct  of 
spectuation,  which,  diving  deep  and  soaring  high,  is  never  content 
with  a  mere  arithmetic  and  classification  of  lacts,  however  com- 
prehensive, but  is  ever  uniting  the  highest  to  the  lowest  by  the 
secret  thread  of  cognate  ideas,  which  are  all  acknowledged  as  parts 
of  one  whole — ^Nature,  and  all  traced  to  one  common  centre — ^GoD; 
then  again,  as  a  consequence  of  this  speculative  tendency,  in  that 
true-hearted  wrestling  with  doubt  and  difficulty  through  a  long 
course  of  spiritual  change  and  metamorphosis,  which  makes  the 
history  of  a  man's  internal  feelings  a  matter  of  more  real  conse- 
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quence  than  that  of  liis  external  experience — reveals  from  his  hearth 
a  living  body  of  divinity,  and  exhibits  in  his  diary  a  miniature 
luBtory  of  pnilosophy;  and  lastljr,  in  a  certain  irregular  sweeping 
vastitude  of  intellectoal  activity,  in  a  comprehensive  many-heaving 
surge  of  thought,  feeling,  and  knowledge,  which  is  ever  plunging 
from  prose  Into  poetry,  and  from  poetry  back  again  into  prose,  and 
from  aU  things  into  philosophy.  In  these  most  characteristic  points  of 
mtellectual  strength,  Henrich  Steffens  is  a  thorough  German  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word — *•  ein  reieher  Geist  und  em  heredter 
SchriftstdUr^  —  *  a  richly-furnished  intellect,'  as  Menzel  says, 
^  and  an  eloquent  writer  too'  in  all  that  earnest  breadth  of  deve- 
lopment which  in  so  many  Germans  we  so  much  admire,  even 
wnen  it  confounds  us  rather  than  edifies.  But  he  is  a  German  also 
to  the  backbone  in  his  vices,  which  grow,  as  is  mostly  the  case, 
out  of  the  same  root  with  his  virtues;  and  in  no  vice  is  he  more  a 
German  (as  the  publication  which  has  ^ven  occasion  to  these  re- 
marks most  abundantly  testifies)  than  m  this,  that  he  knows  not 
to  rein  and  to  restrain  the  careerings  of  his  soul,  and  is  continually 
flbming  agaiust  that  Aristotelian  maxim  so  felicitously  adapted  by 
the  Roman  Lyrist. 

There  is  a  mearare  and  a  bound  in  tbmgs. 
Which  he  who  poioes  and  who  leacbea  no^ 
Hiases  the  mark  of  right 

What  have  we  here  in  fiwt  ?  six  volumes  of  autobiography, 
and  sx  more  perhaps  to  come,  from  a  man,  who  though  tossed 
about  a  little  more  than  most  men,  both  by  sea  and  hind,  like 
iElneas,  was  neither  a  Shakspeare,  nor  a  Walter  Scott,  nor  the 
BosweU  to  any  Johnson.  We  may  say  of  Steffens's  '  Was  ich 
Erlebte,'  as  the  '  Edinburgh  Review'  said  of  Wordsworth's  '  Ex- 
cursion,' and  with  much  more  justice:  ^'This  will  never  doT' 
Em  ixt  zu  breitf  gar  zu  breit;  even  with  Steffens's  fine  flow  of 
German  feeling,  and  multifarious  German  discursiveness,  not  a 
little  wearisome.  This,  however,  is  what  one  expects  in  a  German 
book;  and  it  is  only  a  wasting  of  paper  to  say  any  thing  particular 
about  it.  *M«ya/3i/3XtoF  {uya  KOKoif'y  which,  being  translated  into 
German,  means,  *'  a  book  which  is  not  a  big  book  is  no  book  at 
alL"  How,  indeed,  should  we  expect  biographical  notices,  or  per- 
sonal memoirs  of  any  reasonable  compass,  from  a  nation  of  speculators 
who  are  continually  tracing  the  mysterious  nucleus  of  a  fVeltphiK" 
tcp/ue^  in  every  infiisorial  germ  of  an  idea  that  floats  througn  the 
small  drop  of  the  individual  mind ;  and  who  are  continually  dragging 
Spinoza  and  Schellin^,  and  a  whole  host  of  solemn  philosopiiers, 
into  the  midst  of  their  Bntterbrct  and  Sauerkraut^  and  *  assthe- 
tical  teas,'  and  whatever  else*appertalns  to  the  good  old  German 
dynasty  of  the  Dressing-gown  and  the  Nightcap  ?   One  might  as 
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leasonably  expect  an  Englishman  to  write  daily  in  a  political 
paper,  and  not  be  tinctured  strongly  with  mere  party  politics,  as 
that  a  German,  erudite  and  inquirinff  as  he  always  is,  should  com- 
pose a  narrative  of  facts,  not  smoked  to  the  marrow  with  specula* 
tion,  and  belted  round  to  the  height  of  ten  atmospheres  with 
disquisition. 

Stefiens's  book,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  another  proof 
(in  addition  to  what  we  have  lately  noticed*)  of  the  utter  in* 
capacity  of  the  elephantinelHnhan  mind  to  excel  in  the  more 

Smt  and  gracefiil  style  of  composition  which  memoirs  demand, 
evertheless  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  their  Denkumrdig- 
keiten^  aus  meinem  Lebeny  Erinnerungmy  or  by  whatever  names 
tiieir  late  frequent  essays  in  this  department  may  be  designated. 
Only,  to  learn  from  them,  one  must  be  thoroughly  mitiated  into  the 
Gterman  region.  For  the  general  English  reader  there  is  nothing 
here,  except  what  few  facts  the  kindlv  critic  may  patiently  fish 
out  for  him  out  of  the  vast  whirlpool  of  speculation — 

Apparent  mi  nantes  in  gorgite  yasto. 
We  say  the  general  English  reader;  for  those  in  this  country,  and 
we  may  say  they  are  an  increasing  few,  whom  Coleridge  or 
Carlyle  supply  with  the  metaphysico-theological  food  that  is  con- 
venient for  them,  will  find  something  deeply  to  interest  theni  in 
almost  every  page  of  Steffens.  His  account  in  particular  of  his 
early  religious  impressions,  their  subsequent  vanishing,  and  fiiture 
restoration — ^tlie  fermenting  process  his  mind  went  tlurough  in  the 
successive  study  of  Spinoza,  Schelling,  and  Kant — ^possesses  no 
common  psychological  interest ;  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  the 
thinker  who  caremlly  and  sympathetically  reads  what  is  said  of 
Spinoza  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  will  know  more  of 
the  practical  worth  and  worthlessness  of  that  most  original  and 
powerful  mind,  than  the  combined  erudition  of  Biihle,  Tenne- 
N.  mann,  and  Ritter,  could  teach  him.  For  as  Gothe  sa3rs,  some* 
where,  *  Die  Philosophic  musz  gelebt  und  geliebt  weiden ;'  a 
philosophy,  hkc  a  rehgion,  must  oe  lived  and  loved  before  it  can 
be  understood  ;  one  must  either  work  it  out  experimentally  in  his 
own  experience,  or  feel  it  worked  out  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
a  fellow  man,  before  he  is  in  a  capacity  to  pass  any  critical  judg- 
ment on  its  merits.  Those,  theretore,  who  feel  themselves  vitally 
attracted  by  the  mysterious  developments  and  strange  phases  of 
the  inner  man  (which  after  aU  is  the  only  central  and  substan* 
rial  man)  in  Grermany,  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deterred, 
by  anv  thing  here  said,  firom  casting  more  than  a  careless  glance 
into  those  mostly  edifying,  sometimes  pleasant  and  entertaining 
volumes. 

*  yid. '  Varnhagen  von  Ense's  Hemoin.*  'F.  Qp  R.*  NaLH^  p.  S41. 
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Next  to  the  spiritual  histoiy  of  the  author,  the  importance  of 
which  we  do  not  magnify  when  we  saj  that  it  possesses,  not 
merely  a  personal,  but  a  German,  and  in  some  views  a  European 
eignificancy,  the  accounts  which  he  gives  us  from  time  to  time  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  ajBPected  by  the  various  intellectual 
influences  of  German  literature  during  the  last  century,  and 
the  personal  sketches  of  some  of  its  most  noted  heads,  stand 
forth  out  of  the  vast  mass  with  an  interesting  prominency.  Of 
these  we  shall  give  a  few  extracts,  and  sudi  as  we  hope  may  be 
able  to  command  the  attention  of  the  general  as  well  as  of  the 
German  reader.  Here,  for  instance,  we  have  some  criticisms  on 
Klopstock  and  Schiller  which  di^lay  great  freedom  and  healthi- 
ness of  view  in  a  Grerman  youth  at  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy; 
and  which  are  a  complete  justification  of  that  one-sidedness  of 
estimate  with  which — as  some  German  critics  will  have  it^we 
on  this  side  the  channel  are  fond  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  their 
literary  heroes. 

^'  Klopstock  was  the  first  of  our  German  writers  whose  language  caused 
me  any  difficulty ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  at  this^  as  even  my  &ther,  a 
bom  German,  ioA  other  persons  of  ripe  age,  were  always  saying  that 
this  author,  on  account  of  the  profimoity  of  his  thoughts,  was  d&cult 
to  understand.  This,  however,  only  acted  as  a  spur  to  my  juvenile  am- 
bition. As  for  the  '  Messiah,'  after  some  little  trouble  at  the  outset,  I 
did  not  find  it  so  unintelligible  ;  but  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  find  in  it 
that  extraordinary  merit  which  others  seemed  to  perceive.  I  could  by 
no  means  understand  why  the  events,  the  revelations  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  in  their  original  sublime  simplicity  opened  up  to 
me  an  unfathomed  world  of  mystery,  should  be  presented  to  me  here  in 
this  strange  metamorphosis.  For  I  also  had  lived  with  the  Saviour,  I 
had  accompanied  him  and  his  disciples  as  he  travelled  and  taught 
through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Palestine.  The  simple  traits  in  St. 
Matthew,  and  more  than  all  in  St.  John,  contain  within  themselves  an 
infinite  world  of  description.  The  characters,  the  events,  the  doctrines 
themselves,  come  forward  in  such  definite  and  dear  >outline,  that  for  a 
boy  of  vivid  ima^nation,  whose  inmost  nature  had  been  deeply  moved 
by  religious  feelings,  they  could  not  but  reveal  a  panorama  of  the  most 
sublime  views,  glowing  with  an  interest  equally  hiunan  and  divine. 
These  angels  and  devils  of  Klopstock,  their  good  and  evil  passions 
spread  out  with  so  much  pomp  and  circumstance  of  description,  dis- 
turbed the  simple  picture,  which,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  had  long 
stood  before  my  imagination.  There  were  moments  even,  when  this 
product  of  a  foreign  fancy,  intruding  into  the  holy  world  of  my  religion, 
seemed  a  perfect  profanation.  And  thus  it  happened,  that  the  great 
and  meritorious  poet,  to  whom  German  literature  owes  so  much,  was 
not  only  not  acknowledged  by  the  enthusiastic  boy,  but  in  his  violent 
one-sidedness  totally  rejected.  With  Klopstock  I  would  have  nothine 
to  do.     The  simple  Gellert  I  looked  upon  not  indeed  as  a  poet  but  I 
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found  myself  edified  hy  him  alw&yf ,  bjr  Klopstock  iieTir«  And  this, 
boyish  opposition  took  at  that  time  such  deep  root  in  me,  that  I  have 
neyer  up  to  the  present  day  been  able  to  fed  any  sympathy  with  the 
poet  ot  the  'Messiah/  Ae  appears  to  me  to  be  a  man  who  had 
formed  a  fixed  resolution  to  make  a  poem  such  as  Milton  had  made 
before  him^  and  in  such  a  form  as  ms  classical  studies  in  the  School 
lyorte  had  rendered  most  familiar  to  him.  He  wrote  poetry  from  a 
&E80LVE,  not  from  an  ihfitlse.  (Er  dichtete  wdl  er  woUte,  nicht 
weil  er  muste.) 

*'  His  odes,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  langaa^,  were  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  understand ;  but  when  I  had  occupied  myself  for  some  time 
in  reading  those  of  Horace,  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  source  of 
these  pompous-sounding  barricades  of  words  and  violent  traaspositioDS 
of  sentences.  I  then  began  to  resolve  this  complication,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  its  orig^al  elements,  and  found  generally  in  this  way  a  thou|;ht 
perfectly  plsun  and  simple,  which  neither  attracted  me  by  its  profundi^, 
nor  deterred  me  by  its  unintelligibility.  I  remember  well,  on  one  occa- 
sion making  a  simple  experiment  of  this  kind  before  my  father.  He 
possibly  had  been  reading  one  of  these  odes  hurriedly,  and  found  it 
difficult;  perhaps  with  no  fi;reat  interest  in  the  subject^  and  wanting 
the  patience  to  consider  it  more  narrowly.  He  then  naturally  feU 
in  with  the  general  opinion,  that  this  poet,  on  account  of  his  depth, 
was  difficult  to  understand ;  and  thought  it  the  most  convenient  plan  to 
admire  him  at  a  distance.  Finding  me  accordingly  occupied  one  day 
with  one  of  these  odes,  he  expressed  himself  very  violently  thus: '  Junge, 
du  bildest  dir  doch  nicht  ein,  etwas  verstehen  zu  woUen  was  -selbst 
alten  und  verstflndigen  Mttnnem  unverstfindlich  und  r&thselhaft 
cheint  ?'  '  Boy,  do  you  presume  to  understand  that  which  old  and 
wise  men  spell  paiufully,  and,  after  all  their  pains,  often  find  to  be  a 
riddle  ?'"♦ 

Thus  far  on  Klopstock.  What  follows  on  the  declamatoiy  style 
of  Schiller  is  equally  just.  After  speaking  of  the  general  good 
effect  of  the  '  Piccolomini,'  when  represented  at  Weunar  for  the 
first  time  in  1798,  Steffens  proceeds  to  state  his  main  objection  to 
the  piece,  and  to  Schiller's  dramatic  compositions  generally,  as 
follows  : 

<'  But  the  thing  that  appeared  most  offensive  to  me,  and  united  itself 
strongly  even  with  the  first  and  most  favourable  impression,  was  the  mo- 
notonous declamatory  garb  which  characterizes  all  the  productions  of 
this  poet.  The  effect  of  tiiis  was  a  too  great  likeness  between  the  dif- 
ferent characters ;  an  unvarying  imiformity  of  representation  intolerably 
wearisome  to  the  spectator ;  and  which  makes  it  difficult  even  for  the  best 
actor  to  seize,  and  to  maintain,  the  marked  and  peculiar  physiognomy  of 
his  own  part.  I  have  since  seen  quite  clearly  now  tiiis  rhetorical  ten- 
dency of  Schiller's  has  proved  very  pernicious  to  the  German  stage  ; 
how  this  one-sided  declamation  has  banished  all  deeper  individuduty 

♦  V6L  L,  p.  219. 
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fiom  tlie  diaztteten  of  thmr  dramatic  repreBentalion ;  and  how,  tmsr 
mAotst  tmsk  that,  a  general  theatricality  of  diction  arose  which,  che- 
xiahecC  if  I  mistake  not,  hj  Ifliand,  has  gained  a  mastery  not  only  over 
the  stagey  bat  has  forced  its  way  into  other  d^NUtments,  is  heard  in 
e?ery  oration,  is  thundered  from  our  pulpits,  and  reaches  CTen  to  the 
aduMlhoys*  recitations,  where,  however,  nappily,  it  ironizes  itself  and  be- 
oomes  ludicrous.  This  declamatory  manner  necessarily  produces  another 
evil ;  as  a  foil  to  the  prevailing  monotony,  the  artist  is  compelled  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  mere  external  effect.  The  drama  is  made  to  impress  the 
mind  by  striking  change  and  imposing  drcumstances  ;  but  these,  as  they 
are  not  calculated  to  open  up  the  inner  mysteries  of  personal  character, 
move  the  mind  only  by  the  general  swell  of  exdtement  which  they  pro- 
duce. Unquestionably  not  in  literature  only,  but  in  the  fine  arts,  in 
painting,  and  above  all  in  music,  this  declamatory  tendency,  and  this 
production  of  effect  by  matters  mainly  external,  are  observable.  For  as  in 
the  drama  the  distinctness  of  individual  character  is  sacrificed,  so  in 
music  the  deep-felt  independent  melodies  have  been  swamped.  Thus 
have  we  put  everywhere  an  intellectual  abstraction  in  the  place  of  a 
living,  personal,  and  significant  idea.  AH  our  hopes  for  the  fiiture 
depend  upon  this,  that  the  rhetorical  deluge  with  widch  we  have  been 
flooded,  becomes  daily  more  and  more  shallow ;  that,  as  GrOthe  for- 
merly, so  Tieck  still  ceases  not  to  impress  upon  our  poetry  strongly  the 
peculiarities  of  living  persons  ;  that  the  necessity  of  this  is  recognised 
by  painters  of  the  highest  genius ;  that  the  immortal  Thorwaldsen  dig- 
nifies our  sculpture,  from  whose  plastic  hands  every  figure  receives  the 
living  breath  of  independent  individuality ;  and  that  finally,  by  the  ge- 
nius of  Felix  Mendelsohn,  the  national  melodies  upon  which  all  music 
is  founded,  are  allowed  to  preserve  that  primitive  form  in  which  they 
speak  to  us  out  of  the  depths  of  our  nature,  are  allowed  to  come  promi* 
nentiy  forward  out  of  the  confused  chaos  of  harmonies,  transplanting  us 
with  the  might  of  a  more  richly  developed  handling  of  the  theme  into 
the  lovely  days  of  Handel  and  Bach." 

So  much  in  the  disquisitional  style.  But  we  have  facts  also,  and 
living  sketches,  in  the  multifarious  ^  Erlebtes'  of  Steffens,  that  are 
at  once  more  interesting  to  the  gemeral  reader,  and  more  valuable 
to  the  literary  historian.  Personal  memoirs,  except  in  a  few  rare 
cases,  are  then  best  when  they  are  pieced  together  Irom  sketches  of 
all  persons  of  note,  except  the  person  who  writes;  he  either  being, 
or  appearing  to  be,  a  mere  cicerone  and  showman.  Steffens,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  does  not  take  this  position  exactly,  for  himself 
and  his  own  spiritual  development  are  a  principal  matter  through 
the  whole  work;  but,  being  a  restless  and  rambling  spirit,  now  in 
Denmark,  now  in  Norwaj,  now  in  Sweden;  a  professor  first  in 
Kiel,  then  in  Halle,  then  m  Breslaw,  and  now,  last  of  all,  where  he 
could  not  be  higher,  in  Berlin ;  he  crossed  the  orbits  of  not  a  few 
great  planets  and  comets  in  his  life-career  (as  the  Germans  would 
Bay),  and  the  occaaonal  notices  of  these  conjunctions  and  collisions 
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possess  a  substantial  value  in  our  eyes  worth  volumes  of  criticiam. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  178,  we  have  a  description  of 
Layater  as  he  appeared  in  a  Danish  pulpitin  the  year  1792.  There 
we  see  him  bodily  before  us  in  the  Reformed  Church  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  sharp,  keenphyaognomy,  wnose 
everjr  line  shows  the  traces  of  long-continued  mward  struggles,  and 
seeming  to  bear  the  weight  of  more  years  than  he  had;  but  his 
eyes  are  all  fire,  brilliancy,  and  clearness.  There  he  stands;  and 
tnere  with  his  hoarse,  hollow,  Swiss  accent,  ofiends  the  Hquid 
Danish  ear  not  a  little  when  he  first  opens  his  mouth;  but  that  is 
soon  forgotten;  and  the  Evangelist  goes  on  to  discourse  with  that 
irresistible  eloquence  whose  root  is  ex{>erience,  whose  breath  is 
earnestness,  ana  whose  emphasis  is  conviction.  ^'Betet  ! — ^PbayT 
The  word  fell  into  Steffens's  ear  and  sunk  into  his  heart;  and 
though  he  knew  not  how  to  pray  then,  nor  for  years  afterwards, 
he  could  at  no  time  escape  from  the  echo  of  that  earnest  apostolic 
word,  Betet  !  This  is  what  one  looks  for  in  a  book  of  memoirs; 
a  chip  of  substautial  reality — *  Ein  Stuck  LebeUj  as  Gothe  used 
to  say — a  piece  of  genuine  life,  a  dramatic  mom^it,  not  got  up, 
but  really  acted. 

Another  leaf  from  realitv  is  the  following.  For  the  sake  of 
Zacharias  Werner  we  should  scarcely,  perhaps,  have  made  such 
a  long  extract;  but  Gothe  is  brought  in  also,  in  a  manner  which 
reminds  us  of  some  of  the  best  things  in  Falk  and  Eckermann. 
The  time  is  1811,  when  Steffens  was  on  his  migration  from  Halle 
to  Breslaw. 

"  It  was  in  Jena  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  once  famous 
German  poet,  Zacharias  Werner.  His  works,  I  confess,  had  never  any 
particular  attractions  for  me.  The  '  Sons  of  the  Valley'  and  '  the  Cross 
on  the  Baltic  Sea'  appealed  to  my  sympathies  in  vain :  they  appeared  to 
me  like  a  shallow  water,  which  by  a  swell  of  waves  artificially  created, 
seemed  to  be  laboriously  busy  in  getting  up  a  show  of  profundity.  The 
man  himself  had  something  startling  andunpleasant  about  his  appearance. 
Tall,  and  in  his  g^it  somewhat  slovenly,  and  in  every  modon  uncouth, 
his  gaunt  face  and  powerful  nose  had  somethinfi^  forbiddine;',  ahnost 
terrific.  He  came  to  Weimar  to  get  some  of  his  plays  acted  there,  and 
had  made  a  run  over  to  Jena  to  pay  a  few  visits.  He  entertained  me 
with  news  about  my  friends  Friednch  Schle^l,  OchlenschlOger,  Sismondi, 
and  a  few  others,  who  were  at  that  time  Hving  together  at  Geneva,  in 
Coppet.  This  was  pleasant  enough;  but  he  had  not  spoken  lone  in 
that  slow  manner  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  when  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pockets  a  mass  of  dirty  torn  papers,  scrawled  over  with  sonnets  composed 
by  himself;  these  he  immediately  began  to  declaim  to  us  in  a  veiy 
awkward  and  tasteless  style.  I  at  once  conceived  an  antipathy  to 
the  man  ;  one-sided  certainly,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  No  doubt  he 
had  excellent  talents  in  a  way ;  but  what  rained  him,  as  I  conceive,  was 
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tlie  fiamtiol  dieam  tkat  made  him  beliere  he  was  a  prophet  destined  ta 
promulgate  mi^htjr  things  to  men.  But  for  sustaining  the  character  d 
prophet  well,  he  wanted  that  steadiness  of  character  and  confidence  of 
conyiction,  which,  eren  when  united  with  intellectual  powers  of  narrower 
ocmipassy  is  so  powerful  in  excilang  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  nay 
can  oftentimes  command  the  respect  even  of  the  wise.  Unhappily  he 
was  always  altogether  dependent  on  the  present  moment,  and  was  con- 
tinually catering  for  the  applause  of  those  around  him. 

**  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  I  met  this  eccentric  character,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  in  Weimar.  Gothe  had  invited  me  and  my  idfe 
to  a  family  party.  On  arriving  we  found  at  tahle,  besides  Madame 
XSOihe,  Meyer,  and  Biemer,  omy  Werner.  GOthe  himself  was  re- 
marki^ly  chearftd ;  the  conversation  turned  on  a  variety  of  interesting 
topes,  and  the  free  and  unconfined  manner  in  which  our  illustrious  land- 
lord scattered  his  wise  sayings,  filled  us  aU  with  delight.  He  also  showed 
us  how  perfectiy,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  forget  his  poetry  and  his  phi- 
losophy, and  puy  the  ladies'  man  in  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  style 
imaginable.  After  the  talk  had  gone  on  promiscuously  for  some  time, 
he  at  length  turned  himself  to  Werner.  '  Now,  Werner,'  said  he,  in  his 
calm,  but  always  somewhat  commanding  manner,  '  have  you  nothing  to- 
day to  entertun  us  with — no  poems,  no  sonnets  to  recite  ? '  Werner 
immediately  plunged  his  hands  into  his  pocket,  and  out  came  the  bun- 
dle of  dirty  torn  papers  as  before ;  and  there  they  were,  spread  out  on  the 
table  in  such  proniseness,  that  I  shuddered  inwardly,  and  blamed  in  my 
heart  our  worthy  landlord  not  a  little,  for  having  in  such  an  uncalled-for 
manner  interrupted  the  free  flow  of  general  conversation.  However, 
there  was  no  h^p  for  it.  Werner  now  began  in  a  most  frightful  style 
to  declaim  a  long  string  of  sonnets.  I  was  not  particularly  inclined  to 
listen  to  any,  but  one  of  them  at  last  fixed  my  attention.  The  subject 
of  the  sonnet  was  the  clear  full  moon  floating  in  a  cloudless  Italian  sky. 
This  the  poet  compared  to  the  sacred  host ;  a  similitude  which  raised 
my  whole  nature  up  in  rebellion,  and  created  in  GOthe's  mind  also  a 
feeling  of  manifest  disgust.  '  Now,  Steffens,'  says  he,  turning  to  me 
calmly,  but  with  an  expression  of  suppressed  displeasure;  '  now,  Steffens, 
what  say  you  to  that  ?*  *  Herr  Werner,'  I  rephed,  *  but  a  few  days  ago 
did  me  tiie  honour  to  declaim  before  me  a  sonnet,  in  which  he  complained 
that  he  had  gone  too  late,  too  old,  to  Italy ;  and  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  he  was  quite  in  the  right.  I  scarcely  dare  to  say  whether  the  moon 
or  the  mysterious  symbol  of  our  holy  religion  have  lost  the  more,  by  the 
present  comparison.'  GOthe  now  threw  his  composure  altogether  aside, 
and  spoke  out  what  he  thought  on  this  point,  with  a  violence  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  in  him  before.  '  I  hate,'  said  he, '  this  perverse  religiosity 
{diese  schiefe  Iieligumtdt%  and  don't  you  think  that  it  will  ever  receive 
any  countenance  from  me.  On  the  stage  certainly,  disg^e  itself  as  it  may, 
it  shall  never  appear  here:  so  long,  at  least,  as  I  have  any  thing  to  say  m 
Weimar.'  Havmg  gone  on  in  this  strain  always  more  decidedly  and 
more  vehementiy,  he  at  last  calmed  himself  again,  and  turning  his  dis- 
course to  Werner,  said,  with  an  earnest  air,  '  You  have  spoiled  my 
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jEimer;  yon  Imow  that  sudi  absoxdilaes  aro  to  me  intde^^ 
forced  me  to  fiwget  what  I  owe  to  ihe  ladies.'  He  iben  pat  on  an  air 
of  pef^sct  oomposttre,  and  tmniiig  to  the  kdies,  commenced  talking  with 
ihmn  on  some  indifibrent  matters.  He  did  not,  however,  sit  long,  hot 
rose  soon  after  and  left  the  room.  It  was  manifest  that  a  great  violence 
had  been  done  to  his  feetinffs,  and  that  he  sought  solitude  to  regain  his 
wonted  tone.     Werner  sat  like  a  man  annihilated." 

Not  less  chjUActeristic  are  the  following  notices  of  Schelling  and 
Fichte.    They  belong  to  the  year  1799 ;  the  place  Jena. 

''  Schelling  had  just  arrived  fix>m  Leipag,  and  was,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, only  recently  recovered  from  a  severe  illness.  On  the  day  ap* 
pointed  for  his  introauctory  lecture,  professors  and  students  were  found 
crowding  the  lecture-room  in  gpreat  numbers.  Schelling  entered  and 
mounted  the  cathedra.  He  hf^  a  youthful  appearance,  was  indeed  two 
years  younger  than  myself,  and  at  we  same  time  the  first  of  the  notable 
Gennan  pmlosophers  whom  I  had  an  inexpressible  desre  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  m  his  whole  manner  there  was  something  very  dedded ; 
something  like  an  air  of  defiance.  His  cheek-bones  were  large,  his 
forehead  high,  his  temples  prominent  and  wide,  the  nose  with  a  small 
cast  upward,  and  in  the  large  clear  eyes  there  lay  the  might  of  intel- 
lectual command.  When  he  began  to  speak  he  appeared  a  little  em- 
barrassed, but  this  lasted  only  for  a  few  moments.  The  subject  of  his 
discourse  was  that  which  then  occupied  his  whole  souL  He  spoke  of 
the  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  nature,  of  the  necessity  of  proceeding  in  the 
study  of  nature  &om  the  point  of  her  essential  unity,  of  the  light  that 
would  spread  itself  over  all  branches  of  natural  science,  so  soon  as  natu- 
ralists snould  dare  to  plant  themselves  in  this  central  position  of  the 
unity  of  reason.  I  was  completely  carried  away  by  his  eloquence,  and 
hastened  the  next  day  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  him.  Galvanism  at 
that  time  was  the  engrossing  matter  of  speculation  with  natural  philo- 
sophers ;  that  mysterious  point  of  a  higher  unity  in  which  electricid  and 
chemical  sgencnr  seemed  identified,  was  prominently  brought  forward. 
This  subject  had  infinite  attractions  for  me.  Schelling  received  me  not 
only  with  the  greatest  kindness,  but  with  manifest  satisfEMstion.  I  was 
ihe  first  professional  naturalist  that  had  attached  myself  to  him,  uncon- 
ditionally and  with  enthusiasm.  Among  that  class  of  men  indeed,  hi- 
therto, he  had  met  only  with  opponents  ;  and  with  that  class  of  oppo- 
nents too,  unhappily,  who  were  more  anxious  to  refute  the  philosopher, 
than  to  Imow  Tnmt  philosophy  they  were  refuting. 

*'  From  SchelUng  I  went  to  Ficnte,  who  was  that  day  delivering  the 
introductory  discourse  to  his  lectures  on  the  Destination  of  Man.  This 
short,  strong-built  man,  with  his  sharp,  commanding  features,  made,  I 
cannot  deny  it,  a  great  impression  on  me  when  I  &8t  saw  him.  fiBs 
very  language  had  a  cutting  sharpness.  Already  acquainted  with  the 
incapacity  of  a  general  audience  for  metaph;^sical  subjects,  he  sought  in 
every  possible  way  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  them.  He  set  him- 
self in  the  most  articulate  style  of  patient  logical  argumentation,  to 
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demonstrate  bis  ever^  propositiaii ;  bat  at  the  same  time  there  was  an 
air  of  oommand  in  hu  disooursey  as  if  he  wished,  by  an  intellectiial  fiat, 
to  enforce  nnoonditional  acquiescence.  *  Meine  Herm/  said  he^ 
'coUeet  youTsdyes;  go  into  youiselTes;  we  are  not  here  to  talk  of  any 
thing  external,,  but  simply  and  sheerly  of  the  internal  8el£'  The 
anditon,  thus  addressed,  appeared  in  real  earnest  to  be  preparing  to  ^  go 
into  themselYes.'  Some  changed  their  position,  and  raised  themselTes 
m>,  others  drew  themselyes  together,  and  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  floor ; 
aD  were  manifiBBtly  waiting  with  great  expectation  what  was  to  follow 
flo  serious  an  address.  ^  Meine  Hexm,'  contboed  the  philosopher, 
*  denken  Sie  sich  die  Wand'  ^Gentlemen,  think  to  yoursdves  the  wall^; 
and  immediately  I  observed  now  every  one  was  actually  employed  in 
<  thinkingthe  wall,'  and  how  all  of  them  appeared  to  succeed.  '  Haben 
Sie  die  Wand  gedacht'  (Have  you  thought  the  wall)  ?  said  Fichte. 
'  Nun,  Meine  Herm,  so  denken  Sie  denjenigen  der  die  Wand  gedacht 
hat'  (Now,  gentlemen,  think  him  who  thought  the  wall).  It  was 
strange  to  observe  how,  at  this  point  of  the  argument,  a  msuiifest  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  immediately  made  itself  viable  in  the  com- 
pany. Not  a  few  of  the  auditors  seemed  really  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
discover  him  who  had  thought  the  wall ;  and  I  now  understood  how 
young  men,  who  in  their  first  attempt  at  metaphysics  had  stumbled  so 
awkwardly  on  the  threshold,  might,  m  the  course  of  their  future  studies, 
iSall  into  a  veiy  unpleasant  and  unsafe  state.  Fichte's  delivery  was  ex- 
oellenty  marked  in  every  thing  by  clearness  and  precision.  It  was  im-> 
possible  to  resist  the  earnestness  of  his  manner ;  I  was  altogether  car- 
ried away  by  the  subject ;  and  confess  that  I  never  heard  so  striking  a 
lecture  again." 

With  these  extracts  we  hope  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  the 
English  reader  some  idea  of  what  sort  of  general  human^leanings 
are  to  be  gathered  from  this  very  German  book.  There  are 
politics,  indeed,  as  well  as  literature,  philosophy,  and  theology,  in 
the  '  Erlebtes  ;*  but  of  these  the  germ  only  appears  in  the  present 
volumes;  we  are  to  look  for  the  fruits  in  those  that  are  to  come. 
Steffens  was  at  Halle  in  the  eventful  days  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  battle  of  Jena;  and  the  account  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  Prussia  at  that  time,  given  in  the  sixth  volxune  of  these 
memoirs,  is  not  without  interest  to  the  historian.  He  afterwards  took 
an  active  part  in  the  moral  reaction  which  swept  the  merely 
physical  bonds  of  Napoleon's  German  power  in  1813.  But  all 
that  relates  to  this,  and  whatsoever  else  of  a  public  and  political 
interest  the  long  series  of  the  *  Erlebtes  '•  may  contain,  we  reserve 
for  a  future  notice, — if  it  shall  seem  expedient. 
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Abt.  IX.— Ze  Verre  (TJEau;  ou,  les  Effets  et  les  Causes.  (The  Glass 
of  Water;  or,  Effects  and  Cauae8.)--ie  Fih  de  Cromwell.  (The 
Son  of  Cromwell.)  Comedies,  par  Eugene  Scbibe.  Faiis. 
1842. 

Gaetan^  11  Mammone.  Drame,  par  F&edebio  Souli£.  Paris. 
1842. 

Halifax.    Comedie,  par  Alexandre  Dumas.    Paiis.     1842. 

La  Main  Droite  et  la  Main  Gauche.  (The  Bight  Hand  and  the 
Left.)    Drame  par  Leon  GtOzlan.    Paris.     1843. 

Ia8  Deux  Imperatrices ;  ou,  une  Petite  Guerre.     (The  Two  Em- 

gresses;  or,  a  Little  War.)    Comedie,  par  Madame  Akcelot. 
aris.     1842. 
Bobert  Macaire;  r6le  cr^e   par  Frederic  Lemaitre. —  Vau- 

trin.    Drame,  par  M.  de  Balzac.    Paris.     1841. 
Une  Chaine.     (A   Chain.)     Comedie,  par  Eugene    Scribe. 
Paris.     1842. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  French  Academy,  which  has  always  had 
an  unhappy  influence  upon  the  genius  of  dramatic  writers,  has 
lately  transformed  Eugene  Scribe,  the  Vaudevilleiste,  into  a  Pro- 
fessor of  English  History.  Li  the  pursuit  of  this  new  vocation, 
the  learned  lecturer  has  discovered  to  his  exceeding  mirth,  that 
the  historical  trophies  of  England  are  in  general  But  the  result 
of  some  mean  accident,  which  entirely  strips  them  of  their  ideal 
glory;  and  his  success  has,  as  usual,  called  a  host  of  imitators 
mto  the  field.  The  Sorbonne  is  transferred  to  the  Th^tre 
Francais,  and  Scribe  takes  the  place  of  (juizot.  The  dramatic 
doctrinaire,  with  his  '  Verre  d'Eau'  before  him,  without  which 
French  professors  cannot  speak,  broaches  his  leading  doctrine, 
worthy  of  the  attempt  and  of  the  occasion,  in  the  words  of  his 
second  title:  'Great  Effects  from  little  Causes.'  Having  illus- 
trated this  fJrom  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  plunges  half  a 
century  deeper  into  our  annals,  and,  side  by  side  with  the  *  Fils  de 
Cromwell,'  brings  up  General  Monk,  to  make  him  relate  to  a 
Parisian  audience,  how  love  of  a  gentle  fair  one,  of  whose  name 
the  uninquiring  English  had  never  heard,  converted  the  old 
Roundhead  into  a  cavalier,  and  so  brought  about  the  restoration. 
No  longer  let  us  wonder,  then,  why  our  second  Charles  devoted 
himself  to  the  fair.  Eugene  Scribe  has  for  ever  silenced  the 
wicked  satirists  or  dull  moralists,  who  expose  or  reflect  upon  the 
gallantries  of  the  Merry  Monarch. 

The  '  Verre  d'Elau'  is  founded  upon  an  anecdote  to  the  effect, 
be  it  fabulous  or  true,  that  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  during 
the  period  of  her  ascendancy  over  Queen  Anne,  in  a  nt  of  anger 
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allowed  a  glass  of  water  to  spill  upon  the  robe  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress.   To  this  circumstance,  aesigned  or  accidental,  is  attributed, 
by  our  French  professor,  the  &11  of  the  favourite:  the  overthrow 
of  the  Whigs:  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  deprivation  of  com- 
mand: and  that  peace  with  France,  which  probably  saved  the 
last  days  of  the  once  sreat  Louis  the  Fourteenth  some  deeper 
disasters  and  humiliations.    M.   Scribe  seizes  upon  the  anec- 
dote for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  favourite  maxim,  that  the 
most  important  public  events  turn  frequently,   if  not  always, 
upon  accidents  of  a  contemptible  character.    But  M.  Scribe  is  as 
wrong  in  his  general  principle,  as  he  is  mistaken  in  the  bearing  of 
the  present  particular  &ct,  assuming  it  to  be  true.    Trivial  circum- 
stances are  in  this  life  pretexts,  not  causes,  for  breaches  of  long- 
established  connexions.      They  are    the    ready   available  facts 
which  discover  the  depth  of  an  existing  difference;  they  are  seized 
to  decide  an  already  established  rupture.     Such  an  occurrence 
as  the  falling  of  a  glass  of  water  could,  if  an  accident,  have  been 
apologized  for  and  explained,  unless  indeed,  as  a  pretext,  it  had 
been  wanted  and  watched  for.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  M. 
Scribe  assumes,  the  Duchess  did  insolently  commit  an  outrage  upon 
the  queen,  by  purposely  letting  fall  a  glass  of  water,  then  the  cause 
ceases  to  be  petty  ;  for  as  human  society  is  constituted,  an  insult, 
no  matter  how  K>llowed  by  important  consequences,  is  held  to  be 
adequate  to  any  result.     But  this  principle  of  mean  causes  and 
mignty  effects  runs  throughout  the  whole  of  this  politico-philo- 
sopnical  comedy.     Comedy,  indeed  !    The  victorious  progress  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  stopped;  the  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land in  the  balance;   the  fate  of  France,  too,  as  a  nation;  all 
depending  upon  the  tremour  of  a  hand  which  offered  a  glass  of 
water.    ^nW,  a  comedy!  Shakspeare  felt  not  so,  when  he  described 
in  his  inspired,  and  because  inspired,  profoundly  human  lines, 
'  the  tricks  of  man,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,'  as  '  mak- 
ing angels  weep.'     Accidents  arising  even  from  the  infirmities  of 
human  temper,  when  they  affect  human  destinies,  are  no  longer 
subjects  for  laughter;  and  the  levity  with  which  historical  circum- 
stances of  great  political  import  are  treated  in  these  comedies, 
is  assuredly  no  very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
It  is  the  antagonist  of  reverence:  not  only  of  reverence  for  things 
sacred,  but  of  reverence  for  historical  and  traditional  associations 
— for  great  names  and  great  characters.     We  quarrel  with  it 
as  an  unwise   and   unmannerly  invasion  of  the  comic  drama. 
We  have  already  had  enough  of  it  in  the  sombre  melodramas 
of  the  Porte  Samt  Martin,  and  it  is  with  pain  we  see  it  take 
the  ground  occupied  hitherto  by  the  pleasant  spirit  of  Moli^re. 
The  political  hero,  so  to  speak,  of  the  '  Verred'Eau,'isBoling- 
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broke,  reduced,  in  M.  Scribe's  bands,  to  a  small  intriguer.  The 
romantic  bero  is  a  young  prot^  of  the  statesman,  named  Masbam. 
The  heroine,  Abigail,  afterwards  the  famous  Mrs.  Masbam,  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Tomwood,  a  jeweller  in  the  city.  BoHn^broke^ 
like  Archimedes,  wants  only  a  place  on  which  to  rest  his  foot, 
to  disturb  the  course  of  the  whole  political  world;  and  true 
to  bis  leading  maxim  of  ^reat  effects  from  little  causes,  be  discovers 
in  this  pair  of  simple  bem^,  the  very  tools  for  his  purpose.  The 
manner  in  which  Miss  Abigail  Tomwood  is  introduced  at  court, 
shows  M.  Scribe's  ready  method  of  inventing  expedients.  Queen 
Anne,  according  to  our  dramatic  historian,  loved  to  lay  aside  the 
oppressive  state  of  royalty;  but  fair  from  seeking  her  pleasure,  as 
Pope  would  have  it,  on  the  *'  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames,"  abe 
loved  better,  like  Charles  Lamb,  the  streets  of  London,  where  she 
oould  look  at  the  shops,  gossip  with  her  trusty  subjects  the  shop- 
keeper's wives  and  daughters,  and  make  little  purchases.  Among 
shops  distinguished  thus  by  the  royal  &vour,  was  that  of  Mr.  Tom- 
wood; in  wnich,  one  day,  the  Queen  having  bought  a  trinket  (a 
trifle  of  only  thirty  guineas'  worth),  she  found  she  had  forgot  her 
purse,  and  was  blushing  before  Abigail,  when  Miss  A.  put  an 
end  to  the  embarrassment  by  requesting  the  unknown  lady  to 
put  the  trinket  in  her  pocket,  and  pay  for  it  the  next  fine  day  she 
nwpened  to  be  passing  in  the  neighboiirhood.  The  Queen  hereupon 
£>Uowed  up  her  first  act  of  simpucity  by  a  second.  She  gave  the 
jeweller's  daughter  her  address,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  call 
upon  her,  wim  the  view  of  providing  for  Abigail  a  place  in  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland;  for  her  majesty 
had  learned,  in  the  course  of  confidential  communications  in  the 
shop,  that  old  Tomwood  was  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  When 
Abigail  calls  the  next  morning,  she  to  her  surprise  meets  Masbam, 
who  at  that  moment  is  talking  politics  with  Lord  Bolingbroke; 
while  his  lordship,  so  far  from  feeling  himself  interrupted,  at  once 
takes  Miss  Tomwood  into  the  conversation.  Bolingbroke  re- 
cognises the  handwriting,  giving  the  unknown  ladjr's  address,  to  be 
that  of  the  Queen;  and  nis  fertile  brain,  upon  this  frail  ground, 
proceeds  without  delay  to  build  up  a  magnificent  scheme.  Abigail 
shall  be  the  favourite  of  the  Queen;  Masham  shall  rule  Abigail; 
be  rules  Masham.  Taking  for  granted^  then,  on  the  spot,  that  the 
whole  plan  is  settled  according  to  his  wishes,  be  opens  to  the  eyes 
of  the  city  girl,  the  state  of  rektions  between  France  and  England, 
and  informs  her  that  she  is  to  play  a  great  part  in  theaffiiirsof  the 
two  nations.  His  immediate  object  is  to  have  a  letter  fr^m  the 
French  ambassador  secretly  presented  to  the  Queen.  The  new 
political  pupil  of  Bolingbroke  naturally  doubts  her  power  of  pre- 
senting an  ambassador.  She  is  sipeu  de  chase.  We  shall  give  what 
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follows,  becaoae  it  cQntaios  the  whole  doctrine  of  Bolingbioke  and 
M.  Scribe,  as  to  great  effects  and  little  causes. 

Bcimgbnki. — Yaa  mast  not  deipue  petty  thinga— tfa^  ptodnoe  great  eflfectt. 
Toa  perfaap  think,  like  all  the  world,  thai  reTointiooa,  political  catastrophes,  the 
fan  <^  empires,  proceed  from  grare,  profound,  and  important  causes.  What  a 
mistakel  States,  it  is  true,  are  subdued  or  led  by  heroes,  by  great  men;  but  these 
great  men  arethemselTes  led  by  their  passiooa,  their  caprices,  their  Tanities;  that 
is  to  say,  by  all  that  in  this  wocld  is  most  mean  and  miserahle.  Yon  are  not  aware 
that  a  diq)ute  about  a  window  at  Trianon,  oondenmed  by  Louis  XTV,  and  de« 
fended  by  Lourois,  caused  the  Texy  war  which  now  inflames  Europe.  To  the 
woimdedTanity  of  a  courtier,  the  kingdom  Gfwes  its  disasters;  to  some  more  trifling 
canse^  it  shaD,  periiaps,  yet  owe  its  presenration;  and,  without  going  ftrther,  I, 
who  speak  to  you,  I,  Henry  St.  John,  who,  to  the  age  of  26  years,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  dandy,  incapable  of  serious  occupations— do  you  know  how  I  becsme  d  states- 
,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  minister? 
•     i— No,reaUT. 

oke. — Ek  bien^  my  dear  girl;  I  was  made  minister  because  I  danced  the 
and  I  lost  power  by  a  cold. 

AhyaSL-^lM  it  possible? 

BoSMgbroke  (^Looking  toiaardt  the  mien's  apartment').^-'!  will  tsSl  yon  all  about  it 
another  time— and  how,  without  allowing  myself  to  be  depressed,  I  fight  at  my 
post  in  the  ranks  of  the  conquered. 

AbufoiL — ^And  wliat  can  you  do? 

BoSngbroke.^Walt  and  hopcu 

AbmiL — Some  great  reTdution? 

J5b£i9droiAe.--Notata]l-- achance,acaprioeofftfte,a  grain  of  sand,  to  OTertoxn 
tiiecar  of  triumph. 

AbmiL'— Bui  yon  cannot  create  this  grain  of  sand. 

Bc&igbroke,--TToe;  but  finding  it,  I  can  push  it  under  the  wheel  "Us  not  for 
talent  to  thrust  itself  in  the  way  of  proridenoe,  and  create  erents— but  to  profit  by 
them  as  they  come.  The  more  trifling  in  appearance,  the  greater  their  effect: 
Great  eflfecto  from  Little  causes:  such  is  my  doctrine.  I  xeiy  upon  it»  and  youshaH 
see  proof  of  my  bemg  right.  ^ 

Here  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  enters,  and  between  the  poli- 
tician and  her  grace  are  exchanged  some  sh^  sarcasms,  which  are 
interrupted  by  Bolingbroke  presenting  Abigail,  and  stating  her 
claims.  So  backed,  these  are  of  course  treated  with  scorn;  but 
Bolingbroke  has  the  means  of  canying  his  point.  *  Abigail  is  a 
Ckurchinr  uDon  hearing  which,  the  duchess  exclaims  *  O  CielT 
and  Bolingbroke  follows  up  the  effect  with  the  following  singular 
threat: 

**  You  understand,  maiiani^  that  for  me,  who  am  a  fkded  author,  there  lies,  in 
the  narration  of  this  adventure,  the  means  of  establishing  myKlf  once  more  with 
my  readers;  and  the  *Szaminer*wiIi be  delighted  to  amuse  the  public  at  the  expense 
of  the  noble  duchess,  cousin  of  the  shop  girL" 

But  the  noble  duchess  is  not  without  her  resources.  Her  grace 
having  bought  up  the  debia  of  Bolingbroke,  she  is  kis  sole  ere* 
ditorl  *  and  if  tiie  pleasant  anecdote,  with  which  he  threatens 
her^  appear,  in  the  morning  journal,  the  evening  paper  shall 
aonomice  that  the  witty  anthor,  Mr.  St.  John,  is  at  diat  moment 
in  Newgate !  engaged  on  a  treatise  upon  the  art  of  going  in  debt.' 
Here  is  tit  for  tat  with  a  vengeance !  And  worthv  of  observation 
is  the  vulgar  coaneness  of  the  threats,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
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pTobabilities  they  involye.  The  buying  up  of  debts  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  the  supposition,  on  the  other,  that  the  mere  &ct  of 
there  being  a  poor  relation  would  overwhelm  an  English  lady 
with  ridicule !  But  the  plot  waits.  Masham,  at  this  moment  of 
the  interview,  rushes  in,  to  tell  Abigail  (aside)  that  he  has  just 
killed  an  unknown  gentleman  in  a  duel,  who  had  insulted  him. 
This  event  turns  out  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Boling- 
broke,  for  the  unfortunate  defimct  is  his  lordsnip's  couon,  whose 
fortune  and  title  now  devolve  upon  Mr.  Henry  St.  John  (so, 
speaking  correctly,  we  ought  to  have  called  his  lordship  up  to 
ttiis  pomt).  This  relation  had  behaved  ill  to  his  heir ;  for  he 
it  was  who  first  purchased  up  Mr.  St.  John's  debts,  and  then 
assigned  them  to  his  enemy,  the  duchess;  Bolingbroke  does 
not,  therefore,  much  regret  the  event ;  vet  still,  it  being  his 
interest  to  feign  sorrow,  he  craftily  bethinks  him  of  mournfully 
accusing  the  queen's  ministers  with  having  contrived  Lord 
Richard's  assassination,  'because  he  was  one  of  the  opposition, 
and  a  defender  of  the  people's  liberties.'  A  likely  imputation !  The 
duchess,  on  the  other  hand,  is  now  in  the  very  thick  of  a  busy 
intrigue  against  Abigul;  and  in  order  to  induce  the  queen  to 
withdraw  ner  interest  in  her  favour,  confers  an  obligation  ujxm 
her  majesty  by  procuring  from  the  duke  a  captaincy  for  the  young 
favourite,  Masham,  who  has  ingratiated  himself  with  his  roy^ 
mistress  by  reading  for  her,  every  morning,  the  *  Journal  des 
Modes ' !  1  Bolingbroke  is  by  this  time  authorized  to  pursue  the 
murderers  of  his  cousin,  wheifhe  learns  from  poor  Abigail  the  name 
of  the  real  author  of  his  death.  *  What  will  you  do,'  asks  Abigail, 
imploringly.  To  which  Bolingbroke  gaily  replies,  '  Parbleu  1  I 
shall  not  do  any  thing.  Some  noise — some  newspaper  articles  and 
speeches — ^until  he  (Masham)  be  out  of  the  way.  Then  I  will 
show  myself,  and  pretend  to  pursue  him  with  ftiry,  such  as  becomes 
a  cousin.'  And  Abigail  rewards  the  agreeable  cool  hypocrite, 
with  the  following  naive  expression  of  admiration  and  gratitude: 
'  Ah,  you  are  so  good !  so  amiable !  'tis  well  designed,  wonderfully 
well.  As  he  fled  yesterday,  he  must  already  be  far  away.' 
Masham,  however,  liad  not  got  far  awny.  He  is  overtaken  on  the 
road  by  an  officer,  w<ho,  so  far  from  bemg  charged  to  arrest  him, 
presents  the  fugitive  with  a  captaincy  m  the  Gruards,  in  a  box 
bearing  the  identical  diamonds  purchased  by  the  fair  incognita  in 
Tomwood's  shop !  and  accompanied  by  an  anonymous  note,  in  a 
lady's  hand,  commanding  his  instant  attendance  at  court.  Abigail 
having  heard  all  this,  b^mes  straightway  jealous:  of  whom  she 
knows  not,  and  daies  not  whisper  her  suspicions.  But  now, 
through  the  persevering  Bolingbroke,  the  perplexed  Miss  Abigail 
finds  nerseli  already  on  a  high  road  to  the  post  of  favounte; 
and  the  power  of  the  duchess  begins  to  wane.    Tlie  moment  at 
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length  amves,  which  is  to  put  the  influence  of  all  parties  to  the 
test.  The  passports  of  the  Trench  ambassador  are  ready;  for  in 
Ihose  dap,  according  to  M.  Scribe,  passports  were  as  necessary  in 
England  as  in  France.  Are  they  to  be  aelivered  to  his  excellency, 
and  fdl  accommodation  broken  off?  or  is  he  to  be  received  at 
court,  and  peace  proclaimed?  Who  is  to  win  the  prize,  of  war  or 
peace?  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  or  Miss  Abigail  Tomwood? 
These  are  the  momentous  questions.  The  duchess  has  prepared  a 
letter  for  the  queen's  signature :  it  is  to  be  submitted  at  a  certain 
hour.  In  the  mean  time,  Bolingbroke  rushes  to  the  queen,  and 
addresses  to  her  majesty  the  most  urgent  remonstrances.  They  fail. 
But  though  to  the  ]x>litician  the  (^ueen  is  deaf,  to  a  calumny  the 
ear  of  the  woman  is  open.  Bohngbroke  hints  that  the  proud 
duchess  is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Masham,  and  that  her  ob- 
ject in  urging  on  the  war,  is  to  find  employment  for  her  husband 
abroad,  that  she  may  pursue  at  ease  her  guilty  career  at  home. 
Whereupon  the  queen,  having  herself  a  foiblesse  for  this  lucky 
young  gentleman,  exclaims:  *  1  will  never  believe  it.' 

Boiingbroke, — TiB  the  tmth,  howerer!  And  this  young  officer,  ArthnrManham, 
ooold,  if  he  pleased,  furnish  your  majesty  with  proofii  sufficiently  exact. 

The  Queen  (with  anoAon).— Masham!    What  do  yon  say? 

Bciin^oke, — That  he  is  heloved  hy  the  duchess. 

TheQuiun(JtremhUng),''^e\  Masham! 

BoUngbroke  (poM^).— He!  or  somehody  else:  what  matter! 

The  Queen  (with  rage). — What  matter,  do  you  say?  (Starting  from  her  eeat,) 
If  I  am  abused!  If  I  am  deceired!  If;  under  pretext  of  state  interests,  private  in- 
terests are  adyanced—No!  no  !  all  must  he  explained.  Kemain,  my  loid,  remain. 
I  will— I,  the  queen,  must  know  all.  (She  retires  to  the  side  gallery^  looks  out,  and 
returns.) 

Bolinabroke  (aside).— Can  it  he?  the  little  Masham!  O  destinies  of  England, 
upon  what  do  ye  depend! 

Queen  Anne  jealous  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  upon  ac- 
count of  little  IV^sham ! !     But  let  us  proceed : 

TTte  Ihichess  enters,  advances  proudly.  Seeing  BdUng^roke  she  stands  siupijicd, 
and  exclaims,  'Bolingbroke!'  and  die  latter  bows.  The  Queen,  endeavouring  to 
conceal  her  anger,  sags  coldfy,  '  What  do  you  want,  milady?' 

The  JDuchess.'-liere  are  the  passports  of  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  and  the  letter 
which  accompanies  them. 

The  Queen.— Yery  well.  (She  durows  the  papers  on  die  table.)  I  will  read  them. 

The  Ihachess  (aside). — O  Ciel!  (aloud.)  Your  majesty  had,  however,  decided  that 
h  should  be  this  very  day. 

The  Queen. — Yes — but  other  considerations  oblige  me  to  postpone — 

TTie  Ducliess  (widi  rage,  and  looking  at  Bolingbroke). — It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
to  what  influence  vour  miqesty  yields  at  this  moment. 

Tlie  Queen  (endeavouring  to  control  AerseJ^).— What  do  you  mean?  What  in- 
fluence? I  know  of  none— I  yield  but  to  the  Toice  of  reason,  of  justice,  and  of 
the  public  good. 

BoHnabrokc^We  all  know  that! 

77^  Queen. — The  truth  may  for  a  time  be  hid  from  me — ^but  once  it  is  known, 
once  the  interests  of  the  state  are  in  question,  I  hesitate  no  longer! 

And  so  the  queen  proceeds  in  this  declamatory  strain,  which  is 
VOL.  XXXI.  NO.  LXI.  L 
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intended  to  be  very  satirical^  her  majesty  having  before  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  very  reasons  she  now  urges.  But  as,  by  this  time, 
the  hour  is  come  for  the  queen  to  go  to  chapel,  Abigail  enters 
with  her  Bibk  and  her  gloves,  and  observing  the  emotion  of  her 
royal  mistress,  the  latter  tells  her  there  is  a  mystery  which  must 
be  solved.  She  must  see  the  person  of  whom  they  had  been 
speaking,  in  order  to  interrogate  him.  And  ^  Here  he  comes !' 
she  cries,  as  Masham  enters,  and  Abigail  utters  the  usual  excla- 
mation of  *  O  C«/* 

We  are  now  led  to  the  famous  glass  of  water  scene,  by 
the  same  labyrinth  through  which  we  have  been  treading,  of 
mean  motive  and  petty  intrigue,  unredeemed  by  a  fine  thou^t,  a 
happy  expression,  or  a  kindly  characteristic  of  human  feeling.  At 
the  queen's  salon  in  the  evening,  Masham  is  to  meet  the  duchess. 
At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  he  is  to  receive  from 
his  unknown  protectress  a  signal,  which  shall  at  once  point  her 
out;  and  convey,  moreover,  that  she  cannot  that  evening  give 
him  reception.  The  signal  is  to  be  a  call  for  a  glass  of  water. 
Bolingbroke  has  determmed  that  the  French  ambassador  shall  be 
invited;  and  as  it  is  Lady  Marlborough's  duty  to  address  letters  of 
invitation,  he  calls  upon  her  to  write  him  a  note  for  the  Marquis 
de  Torcy.  The  duchess  is  astounded  at  his  impudence,  but 
Lord  Bolingbroke  once  more  sinks  the  nobleman,  in  the  more 
formidable  character  of  editor  of  the  *  Eicaminer.'  He  exhibits  the 
anonymous  billet  addressed  by  a  fair  lady  to  Masham,  with  his  com- 
mission in  the  Guards,  and  once  more  threatens  a  ludicrous  expose, 
in  his  mirth-moving  journal.  The  duchess  feels  that  appearances  are 
against  her:  quite  enough,  at  any  rate,  for  a  wit  and  a  wicked 
public.  But  snc  does  not  give  in  without  a  struggle.  As  she  once 
bought  up  his  debts,  she  has  now  procured  some  letters  of  liis  wife's, 
addressed  to  Lord  Evandale.  *  For  value  received,  no  doubt' — is  the 
dry  and  delicate  retort;  and  the  shocked  and  frightened  lady  puts 
an  end  to  the  coarse  combat,  by  writing  the  letter  of  invitation  for 
the  ambassador.  Li  the  latter's  presence  takes  place  the  great  scene. 
The  queen  is  playing  at  backgammon  with  his  excellency,  when 
suddenly  complaining  of  heat  and  oppression,  she  calls  for  ^  a 
glass  of  water.'  The  duchess,  who  had  herself  previously  learned 
the  expected  signal  which  was  to  discover  the  unknown  inamo- 
rata of  Masham,  utters  a  cry  of  irrepressible  astonishment;  but 
on  the  instant  recovering  her  self-possession,  pretends  that  she  was 
jealous  of  her  right  of  serving  her  majesty  oeing  thus  conferred 
upon  another.  The  queen,  with  a  sneer,  commands  her  to  per- 
form the  desired  duty.  The  duchess  obeys;  but  is  either  so 
troubled,  or  so  angry,  that,  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  glass  of 
water,  she  allows  it  to  fall  upon  the  queen's  robe,  and  is  at  once 
dismissed  before  the  whole  court. 
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More  flecTet  histoiy  lemaina  yet,  to  be  revealed  for  ignorsnt 
posterity.  The  queen  relents.  And  why?  She  has  heard  c£ 
the  scandalous  report  in  connexion  with  Lord  Evandale;  and 
as  her  own  heart  is  upon  the  point  of  capitulation,  she  feels  a 
sadden  sympathy,  and  perhaps  the  want  of  a  fi:ail  companion 
with  whom  to  exchange  some  certain  confidences.  She  resolves 
upon  the  recall  of  the  duchess.  Bolingbroke,  alarmed,  flies  once 
more  to  the  queen,  and  adroitly  turns  the  suspicion  from  L(»rd 
Evandale  to  young  Masham.  The  duchess's  object,  according  to 
him,  is  to  get  bade  to  the  palace,  only  that  she  may  be  near 
Maaham.  An  interview  between  the  xojsl  lover  and  the  favourite 
succeeds,  and  they  are  nearly  surprised  in  it  by  the  sudden  entiy 
of  the  duchess:  so  nearly,  tliat  no  place  of  conoeahnent  is  at  hand 
but  the  queen's  bedroom.  The  duchess,  peeping  through  a  win- 
dow, flees  him,  and  the  queen  is  in  her  power.  But  no  1  the  de- 
voted Abigail  advances;  takes  upon  herself  the  blame  of  having 
concealed  her  lover;  and  thus,  to  save  the  queen,  compromises 
her  own  reputation.  The  queen,  struck  with  gratitude,  abandons 
her  designs  against  ^  le  petit  Masham,'  and  Abigail  becomes 
the  celebrated  lady  of  that  celebrated  name. 

In  giving  an  outline  of  this  popular  comedy,  we  have  not 
paused  to  correct  such  palpable  misstatements  of  the  real  facts  of 
nistory  as  those  of  Masham's  relationship  with  Abigail,  and  the 
duchess's  horror  at  the  discovery  of  a  kinswoman  in  the  jeweller's 
daughter.  It  was  for  a  Mr.  Hill,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Maaham, 
that  the  duchess  obtained  the  commission  which  gave  such  of- 
fence at  the  time;  while  the  Duchess  of  Marlborougn's  complaint 
against  Mrs.  Masham  was,  that  the  latter  had  behaved  to  her  with 
ingratitude,  she  being  a  poor  relation  whom  the  duchess  had 
placed  beside  the  ^ueen.  Such  secondary  &cts  merjge  in  the 
odiously  &Ise  colouring  given  to  the  whole  reign  and  time.  We 
are  willing  enough  to  allow  a  veiy  wide  licence  to  writers  of 
fiction,  when  they  take  up  incidents  of  history  not  clearly  de- 
termined, or  motives  of  character  not  positively  ascertained.  But 
M.  Scribe  trani^esses  all  ordinary  bounds,  when  he  puts  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Viscount  Bolingbroke  in  such  agreeable  relations 
as  those  of  Prince  Potemkin  and  Catherine  of  Russia.  The  cha- 
racter of  Bolingbroke  is  ridiculously  travestied.  M.  Scribe,  led 
awav  by  the  previous  success  of  '  Bertrand  and  Baton,'  evidently 
iriea  his  hand  at  a  second  Bertrand  (a  character  said  to  have 
been  drawn  firom  Talleyrand),  and  on  that  cold  and  crafty  proto- 
type unwisebr  built  his  view  of  the  fiery,  accomplished,  impatient, 
passionate  St.  John.  The  play  of  ^Bertrand  and  Baton'  was 
poatively  good.  It  contained  excellent  purpose,  approached 
through  weU-sustained  action,  and  enlivened  by  very  happy  Ian- 
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guage.  The  mamier  in  which  the  minister  Bertiand  holds  an 
emeute  in  leadi,  until,  having  achieved  his  object,  he  turns  con- 
temptuously round  upon  his  poor  cowering  tool,  presents  a  che^ 
Hceuore  of  skill.  Not  so  the '  v  errc  d'Eau.'  In  its  conception,  it  is 
vulgar,  and,  in  its  incidents,  outrageously  unnatural  and  absurd. 
It  is  a  lie  against  history,  as  it  is  a  lie  against  morals.  The  story 
of  the  window  at  Versailles  may  be  true,  for  it  is  told  by  the 
Due  de  St.  Simon:  but  a  man  of  exalted  views  could  surely 
have  drawn  a  wiser  lesson  from  such  an  example  of  the  ca- 
prices of  reckless  despotism :  a  lesson  against  bad  monarchs, 
and  the  vile  selfishness  of  such  viziers  as  Louvois,  not  against 
all  humanity.  The  window  beginning  the  war,  and  the  glass  of 
water  extinguishing  it — after  it  had  shed  a  blaze  of  glory  upon 
England,  and  consumed  the  energies  of  France,  and  hung  a 
cloud  over  the  last  days  of  her  greatest  king — ^presents  one  of  those 
antitheses  which  dazzle  a  supemcial  mind,  but  from  which  a  great 
one  would  turn  as  a  mere  littleness  of  speech.  When  M.  Scribe 
endeavours  to  show  that  in  a  constitutional  country  like  England, 
the  caprice  or  fancy  of  a  queen  might  produce  effects  as  disastrous 
as  the  squabble  about  the  window  at  Trianon,  he  at  least  sacri- 
fices the  moral  derivable  from  the  fact,  that  popular  opinion  in 
such  a  country  includes  within  its  control  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  humblest.  It  may  be  answered,  that  the  first  object  of  a 
dramatic  writer  is  to  amuse.  True,  perhaps,  of  a  writer  of  vau- 
devilles. But  when  M.  Scribe  aspires  to  be  the  successor  of 
MoHere,  he  subjects  himself  to  some  higher  obligations.  Moliere 
never  sacrificed  truth.  He  cared  little,  it  may  be,  for  the  regular 
progress  of  a  story :  sometimes,  as  in  ^  L'Avare,'  winding  up  a 
series  of  delightful  scenes  by  an  improbable  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances, as  though,  his  purpose  being  accomplished,  it  concerned 
him  little  how  ne  disposed  of  his  personages.  Having  dressed 
up  truth  in  the  robes  of  satire,  he  mi^ht  love,  too,  to  place  her  in  a 
wnimsical  frame,  but  it  was  one  as  nch  and  curious  as  the  Gothic 
frieses.  Your  modem  dramatists  are  medbanics,  not  artists; 
cobblers,  not  creators;  wanting  in  imagination,  and  destitute  of 
nice  perceptions.  How  hearty,  and  kind,  and  natural,  and  generous 
is  Moliere,  even  in  his  occasional  extravagance!  How  coldly 
quick,  how  smartly  pretty,  how  shallow  in  the  fulness  of  pre- 
tension, is  his  successor !  But  the  age  has  always  much  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  its  oracles.  Moliere  lived  in  an  age  of  great  men 
and  brilliant  deeds.  Scribe  lives  in  a  time  of  commonplace 
actions  and  commonplace  men.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  it 
takes  a  good  people  to  nourish  a  good  and  great  man,  and  Scribe 
is  the  poet  laureate  of  the  Financiers  of  me  Chau^^  d'Antin. 
His  '  Verre  d'Eau '  had,  therefore,  much  success.     Its  philosophy 
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was  up  to  the  low  current  mark  ;  its  morality  was  appreciable  by 
those  whose  best  maxim  is  '  take  care  of  the  pence  ana  the  poimds 
will  take  care  of  themselves.'  Great  effects  from  little  causes — ^to 
be  sure !  who  could  doubt  it  ?  What  great  effects  spring  from 
the  husbanding  of  centimes  !  What  strokes  of  fortune  depend 
upon  a  card,  a  turn  of  the  dice,  a  fib  at  the  Bourse !  Then 
there  was  the  depreciation  of  virtue,  talent,  character,  which  the 
man  of  money,  wno  deals  in  money,  and  sways  with  money,  is  sure 
at  last  to  feel.  And,  finally,  there  were  cuts  at  the  English,  and 
small  clap  traps  about  the  glory  of  France,  suitable  to  the  time  and 
season.  So  the  '  Verre  d'Eau'  was  and  is  enormously  successful. 
Naturally  encouraged  by  this  essay  into  the  field  of  history  and 
politics,  M.  Scribe  has  lately  presented  his  *  Fils  de  Cromwell.* 
This  comedy  was  not  so  warmly  received.  The  subject  was 
not  at  all  suited  to  Scribe.  He  makes  the  son  of  Cromwell  a 
sort  of  Timon.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  opening  pas- 
sage of  a  soliloquy  of  Richard,  in  the  fifth  act: 

"  Tea,  I  understand  how  those  who  goyem  mankind  hold  them  in  contempt  A 
few  days'  possessim  of  power  suffice  to  teach  their  valne.  They  are  worth  so  little, 
and  adl  themselves  so  dear.  As  to  Monk,  it  is  different  He  is  more  fhmk,  or 
haa  more  address.  He  confessed  all  to  me — *■  a  hUnd  love  of  Lady  Helen  induced 
hun  to  take  this  part,  &c' " 

The  real  character  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  are  left  most  happily  undetermined  for 
eveiT  purpose  of  the  dramatist.  Upon  the  French  stage,  where  so 
much  latitude  is  allowed  to  language,  an  author,  anxious  to  make 
a  person  develop  his  own  character  by  reasoning  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  thoughts,  rather  than  by  external  action,  could,  were 
he  equal  to  such  a  task,  have  done  much  with  Richard  Cromwell. 
But  M.  Scribe  is  not  the  man  for  an  analysis  of  inward  action. 
Many  have  theorized  about  Richard  Cromwell,  no  one  has  sa- 
tisfectorily  solved  the  problem  of  his  conduct.  Perhaps  the 
solution  lies  in  early  religious  impressions,  acting  upon  a  natu- 
rally amiable  nature.  Perhaps  the  inward  agony  of  Cromwell, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  more  palpable  terrors  of  his  external 
failure,  may  have  been  revealed  to  the  son,  and  taught  him  a  ter- 
rible lesson.  But  this  is  not  for  comedy:  certainly  not  for 
comedy  as  imderstood  by  M.  Scribe.  What  shall  we  say,  then, 
of  the  love  motives  and  the  love  tale  of  Monk?  M.  Scribe 
turns  history  into  a  sad  &rce.  His  licences  bring  art  itself  into 
contempt.  If  any  subject  might  thus  be  trifled  with,  fictitious 
writing  would  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  medium  of  truth  of  any 
kind.  Fiction  should  assume  the  cap  and  bells,  and  Imagination 
go  out  as  a  pantome  clown. 

Let  us  descend  to  history  more  modem,  guided  by  Frederic 
Souli^.     The  author  of  the   'Devil's  Memoirs'   (M^moires  du 
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Diable)— a  book  worthy  of  its  hero  for  its  hideous  licentiousneaB 
— \b  assuredly  not  the  best  of  historical  guides.  But  as  one  of  the 
oollaboiateurs  of  the  'Journal  des  Debats/  M.  Soulie's  views  of 
English  historical  people  are  worth  having,  for  the  reason  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  he  who  could  so  well  paint 
the  devil,  ought  to  draw  an  Englishman  or  Englishwoman  to 
perfection. 

The  scene  of  *  Gaetan,  II  Mammone'  lies  at  Naples,  which  dty 
is  threatened  by  the  French,  but  protected  by  an  English  fleet 
under  Lord  Merton.  Between  the  English  admiral  and  the  wife 
of  the  British  ambassador,  Lady  Melton,  there  app^trs  to  be  a 
perfect  understanding;  and  she  it  is  who  by  petticoat  interference 
rules  king,  council,  ambassador,  and  all.  As  at  the  close  of 
the  play,  Lord  Merton  brings  off  his  fleet  in  expectation  of  meet- 
ing Napoleon  at  the  Nile,  we  may  be  allowed  perhaps,  with  no 
great  violence  of  conjecture,  to  take  this  circumstance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  place,  and  the  period,  and  the  personages,  and 
conclude  that  the  author  meant  Lady  Hamilton  for  the  ambassa- 
dor's wife,  and  Lord  Nelson  for  the  British  admiral,  M.  Soulii 
might  poadbW  say  that  he  meant  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that 
his  satire  is  of  a  general  character,  for  to  oe  sure  he  represents  hi$ 
British  admiral  as  a  cold-hearted  man,  who  has  abandoned  two 
children,  the  offipring  of  two  betrayed  women,  and  who  are,  in 
fik^t,  Graetan  and  Leonora,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  piece.  It 
being  very  easy  to  paietrate  the  plots  of  such  writers  as  M.  Souli^ 
through  all  the  machinery  of  trap-doors  and  fallow  surprises,  we 
think  we  do  not  cheat  our  readers  of  any  agreeable  astonishment, 
by  tellinff  the  main  mystery  at  once.  This  Gaetan  is  a  second 
MasanieUo,  and  his  sister,  whom  he  does  not  know  to  be  such,  and 
with  whom  he  is  in  love,  a  second  Corinne.  '  With  the  genius 
of  a  Sappho,  and  the  courage  of  a  Madame  Roland,'  she  sits  in 
moonlight  upon  a  ruined  pillar,  dressed  in  a  white  muslin 
tunic,  and  improvises  for  the  benefit  of  moon-struck  amateurs. 
This  Leonora  enjoys  great  influence  with  the  republican  and 
French  party  in  Naples,  and  the  admiral,  who  feels  (see  '  The 
Critic')  some  strange  undefined  interest  about  her,  induces  Lady 
Melton  to  include  the  Amazonian  heroine  among  her  guests  at  a 
iSte  she  is  about  to  give.  While  conversing  wiSi  Lacfy  Melton, 
the  admiral  calls  his  English  servant  Job,  to  take  the  letter  of  in- 
vitation to  Leonora.  On  seeing  her  ladyship,  Job  becomes  so 
troubled,  that  the  letter  falls  from  his  hand,  for  he  recognises,  in 
Lady  Melton,  his  old  fellow-servant,  Betty  Stacke.  Thus,  here 
again  is  an  instance  of  the  world  being  governed  by  mean  causes; 
for  the  quondam  Betty  it  is  who  rules  the  ambassador,  directs 
the  affairs  of  Naples,  manages  the  republican  party,  and,  throu^ 
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Lord  Merton,  commands  the  Britisli  fleet.  Is  Betty  worthy  of 
her  greatness?  You  shall  see.  Betty,  upon  seeing  tJob,  whispers 
the  Marquis  Ruffo,  who,  in  turn,  whispers  a  bravo !  But  we 
had  better  let  this  choice  morceau  speak  for  itself. 

Ijard  Merton. — Cany  thiB  letter  to  its  address. 

Job  (muttering). — ^Ah  I  mon  Dieu— mon  Dieu— mon  Dieu!  'tis  she — 'tis  she 
— ^'tls  really  herself— 'tis  Betty. 

Lady  Mebon, — Grand  Dieu  I  this  man,  Job — 

Lord  MerUm. — ^What  are  you  staring  at,  fool  ? 

Job  (letting  the  letter  faU).'^Wlady-- 

Lord  Merton, — Take  up  the  letter  and  bring  it  to  it^  address. 

Latfy  Meiton, — ^RufTo — (the  whiepere  Aim). 

Job  (gomg  away), — ^Yes,  nulord— yes,  milady— I  di^am — ^'tis  not  possible!  Betty 
become  milady — perhaps  'tis  the  climate  of  Naples. 

Ruffo  (whimpers  Stephen,  whUe  Job  htocks  at  Leonora's  door). — See'st  thou  this 
man  ?  At  any  price,  and  before  evening,  he  must  be  got  nd  of.  Such  is  the 
carder  of  milady. 

Stephen, — ^Bah !  I  must — (laying  his  hand  upon  a  dagger), 

Ruffo— Yes, 

LadyMekon. — Eh  bien,  milord,  do  you  not  go  to  the  council  to  announce  how 
Ei^and  sends  her  fleet  to  the  defence  of  Naples? 

Lord  Merton. — ^Yes — ^yes,  milady,  I  ga 

Lady  Melton. — And  I  ask  leave  to  accompany  you,  milord,  as  the  health  of 
Lord  Melton  does  not  permit  of  his  attendance.  The  Neapolitans  must  hear  how 
the  English  are  animated  with  the  same  spirit  in  defence  of  their  cause. 

Ritffb. — ^You  hear  that,  brave  Neapolitans? 

The  people. — Yes,  yes. 

Lord  Merton. — Come,  milady,  come. 

Lady  Mebon.-^Yorg^  not.  Buffo  I  ^ 

Now  the  hravo  Stephen  turns  out  to  be  a  man  of  some  sense  and 
reflection  in  the  way  of  his  calling.  For,  left  alone  with  Job,  he 
is  puzzled  to  understand  what  can  be  the  object  of  a  great  lady  in 
oraering  the  assassination  of  such  an  idiot  as  he  takes  Job  to  be. 
So  he  accosts  him.  And  then  come  these  happy  strokes  of  na- 
tional character: 

Stahen. — ^I  salute  you,  signer. 

Job. — I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you,  who  have  the  look  of  an  honest  man. 

Stephen, — You  do  me  too  much  honour. .  IX>  you  like  macaroni  ? 

JbJ.— No!  I  prefer  fo/feeA. 

Stephen. — ^Might  not  a  glass  of  lemonade  tempt  you  ? 

Job. — ^I  like  porter  better. 

Stephen. — Then  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you. 

The  conversation  proceeds : 

Stephen. — And  so  you  know  Lady  Melton  ? 

JoX.— Do  I  know  her  !  Maybe  not !  When  I  was  groom  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, was  she  not  lady's  maid  to  the  duchess? 

5ft»Am.^Lady  Melton  I 

Job. — That  is  to  say  Betty  Stacke— ^and  the  duchess  turned  her  off  because  the 
^Jik&— (whispers) — and  then  she  was  put  on  bourd  a  ship  of  war,  one  fine  night, 
which  left  for— you  know. 

Stephen  (aside).— JijSi  this  fellow  indeed !  not  such  a  Ibol  1  Oh  no,  I  would 
rather  pres^ve  nim  in  sugar  like  a  confiture! 

How  the  ship  took  a  different  course,  and  carried  Betty  Stacke 

to  the  height  of  dignity  and  power,  has  been  already  intimated. 
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We  may  simply  remark  that  the  whole  idea  of  this  Englishwoman, 
with  her  glib  messages  of  assassination,  is  highly  worthy  of  the 
author  of  the  *  M(5moires  du  Diable.' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  take  our  readers  through  the  whole  be- 
wildering plot  of  this  egregious  rubbish.  It  aboimds,  of  course,  with 
fighting,  shooting,  and  murdering,  and  is  sprinkled  with  such  an 
abundance  of  ah's !  ch's !  oh's !  saluting  each  surprise,  that  had 
the  printer  thrown  them  in  at  random  they  could  have  hardly 
fallen,  even  haphazard,  upon  an  inappropriate  place.  As  for 
character,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  it.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  the 
least  necessary  connexion  between  the  conduct  of  the  personages, 
and  the  incidents  of  the  piece.  Any  body  might  have  filled  the 
place  of  Lord  Merton.  He  is  an  English  admiral,  without  one 
marked  feature  or  characteristic  :  a  singular  evidence  of  the 
author's  dulness  in  the  appreciation  of  force  of  soul,  or  determi- 
nation, or  humour,  or  whim  of  manner.  Lady  Melton's  orders 
for  murder  lead  to  nothing,  not  even  to  a  self-exposure;  and  Job, 
upon  whose  appearance  so  much  threatens  to  turn,  does  no  more 
than  show  a  very  red  nose,  which  is  supposed  to  be  English,  and 
run  about  in  a  sort  of  national  quest  after  bifteek  and  porter.  As 
Job  introduces  an  English  couplet,  however,  we  may  preserve  the 
ranty: 

Yes,  my  cry  is  a  flgrae  (fig)  for  feane, 

Better  is  woman,  wine,  and  game. 

Gaming  and  drinking  and  loving. 

Is  the  best  manner  of  moving. 

[Aflar  die  couplet  he  dancet. 

As  a  key  to  M.  Soulie's  *  History'  we  offer  tlie  following  short 

scene  :  the  5th  of  the  5th  Act. 

Ruffo, — ^Milord  I    Here  is  an  order  of  your  ambassador. 

Lord  Merton  (reading).—'^  Milord,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  this,  you  wiU  quit 
Naples  for  Malta,  where  you  shall  find  the  despatches  which  will  inform  you  the 
destination  of  your  fleet. 

Ladu  Jlfe/ton.— Without  delay  ! 

Lord  Merton. — Ah,  milady,  'tis  you  once  more. 

Latfy  Jfefton.— You  deceive  yourself,  milord.  'Tis  not  I  who  have  caused  Ge- 
neral Bonaparte  to  land  in  Egypt 

Lord  Merton, — ^Bonaparte  ?  And  am  I  destined  to  combat  him  ?  Ah,  fortune 
he  thanked,  'tis  an  honour  of  which  I  will  show  myself  worUiy.  TeU  Lord 
Melton  this  order  shall  be  executed  instantly. 

As  for  Lord  Merton's  children,  the  heroine,  Leonora,  is  con- 
demned to  death  as  a  rebel,  but  is  rescued  by  a  body  of  English 
sailors,  who  bear  her  off  to  an  English  sliip.  Her  brother 
Gketan,  about  to  follow,  suddenly  changes  his  mind  and  stays  at 
home. 

When  we  saw  announced  *  Halifax,'  by  Alexander  Dumas, 
here,  we  said,  is  Dumas  smitten  too,  wi£h  the  new  Scribe  fashion, 
and  about  to  deal  with  Lord  Halifax,  as  his  master  has  dealt  with 
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Lord  Bolingbroke.  We  were  mistaken.  This  Halifax  turned 
out  to  be  a  low,  fighting,  brawUng  ruffian,  who  kills  or  wounds  a 
man  per  diem.  It  was  at  the  Th^&tre  des  Varietes,  where  vaudevilles 
alone  are  performed,  that  during  the  month  of  December  last  this 
comedy  of  Dumas'  was  presented,  *  mel^e  de  chant,*  to  bring  it 
within  the  proper  designation.  The  appearance  of  Alexander 
Dumas,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  romantic  school,  in  the  hxunble 
walk  of  vaudeville,  excited  some  curiosity  among  the  literary 
public  of  Paris.  Was  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the 
relaxation  and  bonhommie  of  a  great  man,  attirea  in  nightgown 
and  pantoufles?  or  the  vanity  of  a  versatile  genius,  determined  to 
conquer  in  every  walk  of  literature,  without  leaving  a  nook  un- 
trodden? And  the  question  took  divers  crowds  to  see  it  solved. 
Now  heartily  do  we  wish  that  Dumas  had  not  intruded  his  foot  ^ 
within  this  smiling  garden  of  the  vaudeville.  He  who  opened  a  \ 
melodrama  with  heaven,*  and  the  angels,  and  the  virgin,  and  an  \ 

ascending  soul  (let  the  doubters  of  so  monstrous  a  tale  refer  to 
Don  Juan  de   Marana),   had  no  business  with  that  genuine,  /' 

sparkling,  essentially  French  tiling,  the  Vaudeville. 

As  no  capital  in  Europe  contains  any  class  resembling  the  gri- 
sette,  so  is  the  vaudeville  exclusively  Parisian.  How  the  dialogue, 
studded  with  song,  runs  on  like  a  menr  stream,  broken  every 
moment  by  apparent  obstacles,  which  only  serve  to  make  it  mu- 
sical !  The  clasfflc  drama  may  pale  before  the  romantic,  and  the 
romantic,  after  assuming  a  thousand  extravagant  shapes,  may  go 
down  in  brimstone  and  red  and  blue  lights;  but  the  vaudeville 
wiU  mount  up,  light  as  a  champagne  bubble,  coloured  with  the 
gay  rays  of  wit  and  animal  spirits,  and  immortal  as  France,  its  own 
sunny  land.  Oh !  Scribe,  why  didst  thou  abandon  so  happ^^  a 
realm,  where  thou  wert  supreme,  to  take  to  history  and  pohdcs, 
and  the  legitimate  five-act  comedy  forsooth,  where  thou  art  last 
among  the  great?  Better  dost  thou  think  it,  to  serve  at  the  feet 
of  Moliere*s  statue,  than  to  reign  in  a  paradise  of  repartee  and 
chansonette?  See  how  Dumas  steals  in  and  occupies  the  vacant 
ground !  And  how  does  he  signalize  his  seizure  of  your  charming 
Btde  Marquesas?  Why ,  by  a  fetal  duel.  Blood  upon  the  boar£ 
of  the  Varietes ! !  Oh !  come  back,  Scribe,  and  wash  out  the  foul 
stains  with  a  flood  of  repartee ! 

Dumas  transferred  his  vaudeville  to  England,  laying  the  scene 
at  the  period  of  Charles  U.  It  opens  with  a  tavern.  The  host  is 
preparmg  to  receive  his  guests.  *'  Make  haste !  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  our  guests  will  be  here.  Prepare  the  tables,  so  that  every 
thing  be  found  in  its  proper  place.  Here  Thomas  Dickson,  a  pot 
of  ale  and  the  ^  Holland  (jrazette.'  Here  John  Burleigh  and  Charles 
Smith,  a   bottle   of  porter  and  a  pack  of  cards.     There  for 
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Seigneur  Hali&x,  a  bottle  of  claret  and  dice."  The  host  is  inter- 
rupted by  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  young  lady,  who  waits  in 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  a  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson.  She  is  unac- 
companied, and  is  to  leave  in  two  hours.  Lord  Dudley  next 
enters,  in  pursuit  of  the  fair,  and  bribes  the  innkeeper  to  be 
allowed  an  already  occuj^ied  chamber,  adjoining  that  now  heldby  the 
young  lady.  Dudley,  m  the  mean  time,  seats  himself  at  a  table, 
when  Halifax  arrives,  and,  casting  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the 
habitues  of  the  tavern,  walks  up,  in  the  custom  which  will  at  once 
be  recognised  as  thoroughly  English,  straight  to  Lord  Dudley, 
whom  he  has  never  seen  before,  and  proposes  to  play  at  dice  with 
him,  as  the  only  gentleman  in  company.  Dudley  accepts  the 
offer.  They  play,  and  Halifax  cheats.  Lord  Dudley  accuses  him 
of  foul  play,  and  Halifax  replies  by  throwing  the  dice  in  his 
lordship's  iace,  which  outrage  he  follows  up  by  a  challenge  to 
fight  with  pistols,  in  the  very  room  where  they  are,  and  before  the 
company  assembled.  They  accordingly  take  their  stand  at  the 
comers  of  the  stage  most  remote,  and  advance  in  the  present  con- 
tinental &shion.  Lord  Dudley's  pistol  misses  fire,  ana  then  Hali- 
fax, who  might  have  advanced  and  shot  the  nobleman,  coolly 
invites  his  Lordship  to  a  parley.  **  Monsieur,''  he  begins,  "  my 
opinion  is  that  the  ball  in  this  pstol  is  worth  £200,  and  even  at 
thatprice  is  not  dear."  Lord  Dudley  takes  the  hint,  and  at  the 
proffered  sum  purchases  his  life,  no  doubt  believing  he  had  struck 
.a  good  bargain.  And  here  all  difference  mi^ht  have  ended,  but  for 
the  young  lady  still  waiting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  and  into  whose 
xoomLord  Dudley  now  intrudes  himself  Her  screams  bring  Hali&x 
to  her  aid;  Halifex,  without  more  scruple,  draws  upon  his  lord- 
ship; and  the  curtain  falls  to  conceal  the  bedding  of  blood.  So 
ends  the  first  act,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  prologue;  a  convenient 
name,  by  which  the  unities  seem  to  be  preserved,  when  any  inter- 
val of  time  is  supposed  to  elapse  between  the  first  act  and  the  rest 
of  the  performance.  Li  the  next  act  we  are  introduced  to  a  certain 
Sir  John  Dunbar,  who  is  seeking  to  seduce  a  simple  young  giri 
named  Jenny.  She  is  repulsing  his  advances,  at  the  moment  when 
a  letter  is  put  into  his  hands,  written  by  the  late  Lord  Dudley 
when  dyin^.  Li  this  highly  characteristic  letter,  accompanied 
with  Sir  John's  comments  and  reflexions,  we  have  Halifax's  true 
position  and  character,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  what  the  reader 
will  discover  to  be  a  somewhat  strange  mission. 

*' '  M7  dear  DunlNir, — ^Ih  a  dud  without  seoonds,  I  hare  been  mortallr  woonded 
bya  feUow  named  Halifax,  wlio  ran  me  througli  the  body  with  a  sword,  which  fae 
waa  not  entitled  to  wear:  as  this  man  is  in  your  service,  I  address  myself  to  you, 
my  best  of  Mends,  and  call  upon  you  to  obtain  rengeance  from  his  Majesty.  And 
now  I  die  more  tranquilly,  in  the  hope  that  this  fellow  will  reoeire  the  punishment 
he  merits.    I  beg  you,  then,  to  hare  him  hanged  as  soon  as  yoa  lay  your  hands 
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wpoa  him.  Such  is  the  last  request  of  your  friend,  Dublbt.'  Dud^y  killed  in  a 
duel!  and  by  Halifax!  The  vogvn^  then,  pretends  to  play  the  gentleman,  and  is 
spending  in  tayems  the  money  which  I  gave  him  to  employ  in  the  discoyery  of  my 
lost  daughter !" 

It  wiU  appear  rather  strange,  to  any  one  expecting  illustrations 
of  human  nature  in  the  drama,  that  a  father  should  employ  an 
atrocious  blackguard  for  the  performance  of  so  delicate  a  mission  as 
that  of  seeking  for  a  lost  child ;  but  as  Sir  John  detests  his  nephew, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  nephew  is  tirtuous,  perhaps  it  is 
not  so  strange  that  he  should  repose  his  confidence  in  Hiilifax. 
Well — this  old  reprobate,  Sir  John,  finding  that  he  has  Hali&x  in 
his  power,  confides  to  him  the  nature  of  his  passion  for  the  poor 
girl  Jenny;  and  proposes,  imder  fear  of  the  gallows,  that  he  shall 
marry  her,  in  trust  K>r  his  master.  Halifax,  yiUain  as  he  is,  recoils 
from  the  proposition.  Sir  John  allows  ten  minutes'  time  for  con- 
sideration, llie  time  is  employed  by  Halifax  in  inquiry  concerning 
Jenny,  whose  affections,  he  rejoices  to  learn,  are  already  devoted 
to  some  unknown.  Hali&x  consents,  therefore,  to  ask  Jenny  in 
marriage,  calculating  upon  her  refiisal;  but  Jenny,  to  his  horror, 
and  the  intended  amusement  of  the  spectator,  accepts  his  proposal 
with  unbounded  deHght;  and  their  immediate  mairiage  is  com- 
manded by  the  impatient  Sir  John.  A  scene  soon  afterwards 
takes  place,  which  bids  defiance  even  to  the  French  probabilities. 
Halifax  reproaches  Jenny  for  her  abandonment  of  the  imknown, 
whom  sheliad  loved,  for  him.  Jenny  replies,  that  the  unknown 
was  Halifax  himself ;  and  she  proceeds  to  call  to  mind  that  Haliiaz, 
during  their  childhood,  had  been  her  playfellow  in  the  same  vil- 
lage where  they  were  both  bom,  and  which  Haliiax  left  six  years 
ago.  Tet  after  six  years  had  he  been  utterly  unable  to  recognise 
that  fidthftd  Jenny,  who  had  never  forgotten  him;  and  who,  at 
first  fflght,  hailed  him  for  her  old  fiiend.  However,  Hali&x  makes 
up  for  lost  time,  and,  on  the  instant,  talks  like  a  fond  and  innocent 
swain.  Jenny  reminds  him,  that  at  his  departure  she  accom- 
panied him  two  leagues:  ''  we  quitted  each  other;  I  wept  abun- 
dantly; and  you,  too,  wept  a  little  also." 

HaUfax, — ^And  then  I  clambered  np  the  monntain,  waving  to  thee  my  hand- 
Jcerchiet  Thou  didst  follow  me  from  the  vaJley.  ArriTed  at  the  summit,  at  the 
•pot  where  a  sudden  taming  of  the  pathway  was  about  to  hide  thee  frcnn  my 
Tiew,  Hooked  back,  for  the  last  time;  and  approaching  the  extremity  of  the 
rock,  I  saw  thee  upon  thy  knees  beneath,  sending  me  a  last  adieu— a  last  kiss. 
Then  I  plucked  a  nutrguerite  (daisy),  and  cast  it  to  thee. 

Very  pretty  this  from  a  cheating,  drinking,  killing,  abandoned 

scamp;  and  aner  so  extraordinary  a  lapse  of  memory !  But  he  now 

finds  ne  loves  that  Jenny  passionately,  whom  he  had  completely  for- 

fotten :  in  &ct,  he  had  always  pasdonately  loved  her :  and,  in  proof, 
e  resolves  not  to  marry  her,  but  to  prefer  being  hanged.  Heroic  as 
may  be  his  determination  however,  sorry  we  are  to  confess  that  he 
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does  not  support  it  heroically.  Instead  of  boldly  announcing  itto  Sir 
John,  he  merely  tries  to  shuffle  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  hia 
master  has  placed  him :  creating  delays,  and  trusting  to  some  lucky 
turn  of  fortune.  Sir  John  orders  the  immediate  solemnization  of 
the  marriage.  "  Oh ! "  sap  Halifax,  '*  there  must  first  be  pub- 
lication of  the  bans." 

Sir  John. — I  have  bought  a  diipensatiozL 

HaUfax, — Oh!  much  obliged— thiuik  you,  MonteigMwr,  but  I  am  a  Flrotestant, 
and  Jemiy  is  a  Catholic. 

Sir  John. — Ah  i  thou  art  a  Protestant? 

HaUfoT.—MonlHeuI  yes.    I  am  somewhat  Protestant 

Sir  John, — ^I  always  suspected  as  much.  I  always  thought  you  were  a  Round- 
head. 

Halifax. — ^And  I  cannot  abjure. 

Sir  John,--Oh  1  thou  art  too  honest  for  that ;  so  I  found  a  way  of  settling  the 
difficulty.  While  at  breakfast  with  Ae  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  hinted  to  him 
his  majesty's  desire  to  see  mixed  marriages  encouraged  amongst  his  subjects,  ho^ung 
thereby  to  bring  about  a  blending  of  parties.  His  lordship  understood  me,  and  I 
hold  his  auihorify  signed  widi  his  hand  and  sealed  with  his  seal(J  /) 

More  tricks  and  doubUngs  follow  upon  the  part  of  Halifax,  but 
Sir  John  literally  and  metaphorically  holds  me  noose  about  his 
neck.  The  marriage  is  inevitable,  as  well  as  the  dishonour;  when, 
lo !  Sir  John  discovers  Jenny  to  be  his  own  daughter.  It  was 
Jenny,  too,  whom  Lord  Dudley  assailed;  and  it  was  in  Jenny's 
cause  that  Halifax's  sword  was  dyed  with  the  unfortimate  noble- 
man's blood.  Thus  every  thing  happily  ends;  the  archbishop 
very  likely,  provided  with  his  English  majesty's  dispensation  for 
all  the  worthy  gentleman's  crimes,  officiating  at  Mr.  Halifax's  nup- 
tials. And  this  is  a  vaudeville,  or,  by  the  book,  a  comedy,  mixed 
with  couplets;  and  this  is  the  lugubrious  mirth,  not  to  speak  of 
the  morality,  of  the  romantic  school.     Oh !  Alexander  Dumas. 

The  play  entitled, '  La  Main  Droite  et  la  Main  Gauche,'  although 
presented  for  the  first  time  within  this  present  year,  is,  in  fact,  an 
alteration  of  a  comedy  whose  appearance  was  interdicted  by  the 
French  authorities  about  two  years  ago.  The  comedy  so  con- 
demned by  the  dramatic  censor,  bore  the  quaint  title,  '  II  ^tait  une 
fois  un  Roi  et  une  Beine'  (There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  King 
and  a  Queen),  and  was  supposed  to  convey  a  more  marked  allusion 
to  the  Queen  of  Englana,  and  her  illustrious  consort,  than  was 
consistent  with  propnety.  An  attempt  was  made  to  beget  an 
interest  in  the  author  and  his  play,  on  this  account,  by  an  abundant 
use  of  the  puff  oblique.  It  was  circulated  in  whispers,  that  Lord 
GrranviUe  having  been  consulted  thereon,  his  excellency  declined  to 
interfere :  that,  in  a  proper  English  spirit,  he  threw  back  upon  the 
authorities  the  care  of  their  own  pubhc  character,  and  that  of  their 
countrymen :  upon  their  own  heads  should  rest  the  responsibility 
of  an  unworthy  attack  upon  a  young  married  lady,  exposed  to 
observation  and  the  shafts  of  dull  mwce,  by  her  position  as  head 
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of  the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  In  justice  to  Monsieur  Gk)z- 
Lm,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  denied,  in  the  public  papers, 
the  imputation  of  having  sought  to  prop  up  his  literary  repute,  by 
any  speculation  upon  the  prejudices  excited  at  the  tmie  through 
political  differences.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  intentions, 
certain  it  is,  that  repeated  alterations  and  amendments  failed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  censor,  to  remove  a  vice  too  thoroughly  planted  in 
the  whole  of  the  production.  M.  Gozlan  was  not  only  obliged  to 
remodel  his  play,  but  to  change  the  scene  of  action  from  England 
to  Sweden.  And  notwithstandiug  a  corresponding  alteration  of 
names  in  the  dramatis  personam,  we  find  retained  such  English 
designations  as  Major  Palmer  Tand  he  is  the  chief  character),  as 
well  as  Drake  and  Donald;  wlme  in  one  part  a  gallant  homage  is 
paid  to  the  charms  of  the  daughters  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  W  ere 
it  not,  however,  that  the  Queen  of  Sweden's  prime  minister,  like 
the  Lord  Bolingbroke  of  Scribe,  owes  his  position  to  his  dancing, 
as  well  as  to  other  accomplishments  deemea  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
ladies,  there  could  hardly  be  found  a  trace  of  personal  allusion  re- 
cognisable in  this  play,  whose  efiect  was  supposed  to  have  depended 
altogether  upon  portraitures,  if  not  caricatures,  of  English  poUtical 
personages. 

The  Queen  of  Sweden,  before  her  imion  with  Prince  Her- 
mann, had  been  married  by  the  main  gaucJiey  that  is  to  say 
clandestinely,  to  Major  Palmer,  who  was  sometime  afterwards 
conveyed  away  to  the  East  Indies.  Prince  Hermann,  too,  had 
contracted  left-handed  matrimony  with  a  German  lady,  Rodol- 
phine.  The  one  has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daughter,  and  as  the 
Major  returns,  and  Rodolpliine  takes  up  her  abode  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  palace,  and  as  the  son  and  daughter  are  unaware  of 
their  relationship  to  each  other,  the  terms  of  which  we  do  not 
undertake  to  settle  according  to  the  canons,  there  is  an  embroglio 
enough  to  occupy  the  utmost  curiosity  of  the  most  eager  un- 
raveffer  of  dramatic  puzzles.  Perhaps,  however,  as  the  story  oc- 
curred since  the  very  late  period  of  Charles  X.,  the  truth  thereof 
is  easily  ascertainable.  Ine  yoimg  gentleman.  Master  Prince 
Hermann,  had  saved  Miss  Princess  Palmer's  life,  a  foundation  for 
love  and  gratitude  familiar  to  most  readers  of  romance;  and  she 
in  return,  when  her  lover  gets  into  a  scrape  for  which  he  is  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  commits  perjury  to  save  him,  deliberately 
lisping  one  of  those  dainty  sentimentalisms  which  any  where  but 
on  the  French  stage  would  be  deemed  indecent,  immoral,  and 
blasphemous.  '  You  risked  your  life.  Monsieur  Wilfrid,  to 
save  mine,  and  I  for  you  have  lost  my  soul.'  If  this  was  in 
the  English  version,  the  author  may  have  meant  it  as  a  satire  on 
a  certain  Jennie  Deans,  who,  in  the  Scotch  sense  of  religion,  is 
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understood  to  liave  objected  to  imperil  her  soul,  e^en  to  save  a 
sister.  The  lady  however,  instead  of,  like  Juan  in  the  pato* 
mime,  goin^  to  a  certain  ugly  place  before  her  time,  finds  a 
iather,  of  whom,  according  to  the  description  drawn  by  himself, 
die  has  no  great  reason  to  oe  proud;  for  he  carries  about  him  the 
,  portraits  of  three  ladies  whom  he  has  betrayed — a  book  for  learn* 
mg  how  to  play  tricks  at  hazard,  that  is,  to  cheat — and  to  crown 
all,  is  an  inveterate  drunkard.  This  amiable  and  veteran  roue 
is  suddenly  converted  from  his  evil  ways  by  the  discovery  of  his' 
daughter.  He  resolves  to  absolve  the  queen  from  his  claims  by 
the  left  hand,  tearing  with  the  other  an  act  of  abdication  which, 
in  her  fright  at  his  return,  she  had  signed;  while  Rodolphine, 
contented  with  having  through  her  exertions  saved  her  son  &om 
the  gallows,  and  witnessed  his  marriage  with  Miss  Palmer,  agrees 
to  leave  Prince  Hermann  equally  undisturbed.  And  so  to  con* 
dude,  after  the  old  fiishion,  ^  K  tiug  do  not  all  live  happy,  may 
toet^ 

We  have  given  the  story  of  this  drama,  lest,  by  avoiding  to  do 
so,  we  might  be  suspected  of  shrinking  from  the  revelation  of  a 
still  lurking  mystery.  If  the  author  did,  as  was  once  surmised, 
stitch  a  little  newspaper  gossip  upon  some  trifle  of  scandal  dropped 
Heaven  knows  how,  or  where,  he  has  certainly  untwisted  it  &om 
his  web.  The  play  as  it  stands  is  as  tiresome  a  producdon  as  it 
was  ever  our  misfortune  to  have  waded  through.  Had  it  even  con- 
tained in  its  original  shape  any  personal  allusions,  they  must  have 
been  very  coarse  and  clumsy,  for  the  author  is  utterly  devoid  of 
inventive  power,  and  c^uite  incapable,  we  imagine,  of  embellishing 
a  story,  or  giving  it  m  any  other  form  than  that  in  which  he 
found  it.  Tlie  most  striking  effort  at  stage  effect  attempted,  is  by 
means  of  a  ding-dong  bell,  which  the  hero.  Master  Prince  Palmer, 
hears,  as  a  man  is  about  to  suffer  innocently  for  the  outrage  by 
himself  committed  upon  the  person  of  Prince  Hermann,  and  mter- 
prets  its  sound  into  an  address  of  reproach  to  himself,  as  if  the 
bell  would  say,  *  Coward,  go  hang !'  But  even  this  is  not  ori- 
ginal, being  stolen  from  a  book  which  may  probably  exemplify 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  author*s  English  reading,  the  story  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat.  In  the  language  of  the  drama,  there  is 
at  times  a  certain  languishing  prettiness,  as  if  *  writ  on  satin;' 
but,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  extremely  feeble.  We  can  afford  to  be 
well  pleased  that  the  Uon's  skin  has  been  doffed,  and  that  the  lon^- 
eared  animal  who  swelled  in  it  so  pompously,  with  the  eyes  of  mi- 
nisters and  ambassadors  fixed  upon  him,  has  been  allowed  to  bray 
to  his  heart's  content. 

Among  the  writers  of  what  we  call  political  comedy,  appears 
Madame  Ancelot,  and  she  alone  to  advantage.    '  Les  Deux  Im- 
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p^atrices,  ou  une  petite  Guerre*  (The  Two  Empresses;  or,  a  Little 
War),  is  an  adoption  of  M.  Scribe's  principle  of  great  effects  and 
little  causes,  and  may  be  joined  to  our  English  list  by  a  long 
story  therein  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  Edgar  Wdton,  who 
loved  her,  and  whose  audacity  she  pardoned.  The  two  empresses 
are  Catherine  of  Russia  and  Mana  Theresa;  the  '  little  war'  is 
about  a  young  Hungarian,  painted  in  more  romantic  colours  than 
little  Masham;  whue  the  great  effect  flowing  altogether  from 
this  loTe  battle,  is  no  less  than  a  treatj  by  which  the  troops 
of  Catherine  are  prevented  from  marching  to  the  dismemb^- 
ment  of  Turkey^  and  the  subjugation  of  Poland.  Madame 
Ancelot  enters  the  lists  with  Monsieur  Scribe.  Her  play  is 
not  so  much  an  imitation  as  a  piece  of  rivalry.  The  leading 
chaiacters  resemble  those  in  the  '  Verre  d'Ekiu,  but  the  resem- 
blance is  more  elevated  in  expression ;  and  it  was  probably  Madame 
Ancelot's  ambition  to  suggest  to  her  master  a  lesson  in  his  own 
art  What  in  his  hands  is  often  hard  outline,  is  often  by  her 
filled  up  with  warm  and  genuine  feeling.  In  place  of  Boling- 
broke,  and  his  poor  pretension  to  knowledge  of  nature,  expressed 
in  little  frosted-su^  aphorisms,  we  have  the  copious  jeux  aesprit 
of  the  Prince  de  Ligne.  For  Abigail  Tomwood,  we  have  Amelie 
de  Rofiavy  a  charmmg  young  French  lady,  in  attendance  upon 
Maria  Theresa;  while  between  Masham  and  the  Hungarian  we 
have  indicated  sufficient  comparison.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Viss- 
grade,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Himgary,  where  arrangements  are 
made  for  an  interview  between  uie  two  empresses,  at  which 
are  to  be  present  tJie  ambassadors  of  Frederick  the  Gbeat  and 
Louis  XV.  At  this  period,  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  are  dis- 
posed to  force  peace  upon  Catherine,  whose  ambitious  prospects 
they  are  anxious  to  check;  and  Catherine,  who  is  well  described 
to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Parisienne  and  the  Tartar,  half-coquette, 
half-savage,  has  resolved  upon  adopting  weapons  of  diplomacy 
very  different  fix)m  those  commonly  in  use.  Calculating  upon  the 
staid  severity  of  her  rival's  deportment,  she  concludes,  that  if  she 
can  only  get  possession  of  a  little  scandal  or  a  little  weakness, 
Maria  Theresa  would,  from  dread  of  exposure,  be  placed  at  her 
mercy.  The  occasion  offers  itself  (]^uite  apropos.  A  young  Hun- 
garian, the  Count  Wladimir,  is  smitten  with  a  desperate  love  of 
2ie  empress,  whose  footsteps  he  follows.  At  the  opening  of  the 
comedy  he  has  pushed  his  audacity  so  fiir,  as  to  force  his  way  to 
her  carriage.  In  the  confusion  caused  by  such  an  occurrence  he  is 
allowed  to  escape,  but  orders  are  afterwards  given  for  his  arrest.  The 
empress  is  alone^  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Catherine,  when  the  un- 
daunted Wladimir  pushes  aside  a  secret  door  and  enters.  He  pleads 
his  dionterested  love  so  touchingly,  that  the  empress  is  moved  to 
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forgiveness.  It  is  in  this  scene  that  the  stor^r  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Edgar  Walton  is  told:  Maria  Theresa  citing  English  Bess  as  a 
worthy  model  of  imitation  for  an  empress  of  Austria,  and  the 
Hungarian  acting  the  English  lover.  As  Doth  are  blending  toother 
so  agreeably  history  and  the  tender  passion,  Catherine  13  an- 
nounced. What  is  Wladimir  to  do  ?  Why,  as  queens  must 
have  secretaries,  he  coolly  seats  himself  at  a  writing-desk;  just  at 
the  moment  Catherine  makes  her  appearance;  and  a  charming 
scene  of  female  diplomacy  follows.  First,  there  is  elaborate  com- 
pliment; and  then,  in  a  beautifully  shaded  gradation,  ceremony 
softens  into  cordiality.  *  Let  us  forget  we  are  queens,'  says  the 
artful  Catherine,  '  and  chat  like  women.'  '  Like  sisters,'  rejoins 
Maria  Theresa;  and  she  continues,  rather  sententiously,  ^At- 
tacked from  my  childhood  by  numerous  enemies,  I  had  no  resource 
left  but  the  fidelity  of  my  ndthful  Hungarians.'  Catherine  utters 
an  impatient  ^  Oh !'  adding,  in  the  most  insinuating  tone,  '  She 
knows  the  Hfe  of  the  empress,  the  actions  of  the  queen — ^what  she 
now  wants  to  learn  are  tne  thoughts  of  the  woman.'  Maria  The- 
resa cannot  be  made  to  comprehend.  Still  does  she  declaim  about 
disastrous  wars,  and  duty,  and  founding  of  churches  and  colleges, 
right  nobly;  and  again  Catherine  interrupts  her  with  a  question 
now  more  explicit.  What  she  wants  to  near  about  are  her  royal 
sister's  pleasures :  of  what  nature  are  her  afiecdons,  intimes  du  c€bvt. 
Still  no  answer:  still  the  declamation  goes  on :  until  at  last  Ca- 
therine becomes  nettled  at  the  suspicion  that  her  rival  is  indulging 
in  a  display  of  superior  virtue,  expressly  for  her  mortification. 
Nevertheless  she  returns  to  the  charge,  shaping  her  questions  so 
as  to  meet  every  case  of  love  for  a  queen,  and  includmg  among 
her  examples  one  so  like  that  of  Wladimir,  that  he  starts  from 
his  chair,  and  Maria  Theresa  utters  an  exclamation.  Catherine, 
upon  this,  divines  a  secret,  which  she  proceeds  to  hunt  wiA  the 
sagacity  of  a  feminine  half-savage.  We  shall  not  follow  her 
through  her  skilful  tracking  of  the  yotmg  man,  for  whom  she 
afiects  friendship;  nor  describe  how  it  is  she  discovers  what  is  to 
humble  Maria  Theresa,  and  give  the  signal  to  her  Cossacks  to  lay 
waste  the  Morea,  and  desolate  gallant  Poland.  Meanwhile  the  able 
Prince  de  Ligne  has  pledged  himself  to  outwit  her  majesty.  This 
prince  says  things  sometimes  worthy  of  Rochefoucauld.  *  There  is 
nothing,  in  his  opinion,  more  dangeroiis  than  the  simplicity  of 
people  of  talent — it  almost  always  covers  some  finesse.'  He,  con- 
sequently, is  not  imposed  upon  by  Catherine's  affected  bonhommie. 
A  love-letter,  at  this  crisis  of  affairs,  is  found  by  Prince  Orloff, 
with  which  the  latter,  believing  it  to  be  addressed  to  Catherine, 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy  reproaches  her.  Catherine  joyfully  seizes  the 
letter,  which  she  guesses  to  have  been  intended  for  Maria  Theresa, 
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and  ezbibits  it  to  the  whole  court.  The  Prince  de  Lij^e  comes  to 
the  empre8B*8  aid.  He  protests  that  it  was  written  at  his  dictation  to 
one  of  the  many  '  Queens  of  his  soul '  who  reside  at  Versailles. 
But  with  difficulty  does  he  preserve  a  grave  fiice,  as  he 
reads  aloud  for  the  two  empresses — ^the  one  kughinff,  the  other 
confounded — ^the  extravagant  ravings  of  Wladimir.  The  pretended 
secretary,  in  the  mean  time,  advances,  snatches  the  letter,  which 
Catherine  has  stretched  out  her  hand  to  receive,  and  tears  it.  The 
Galmuck  blood  is  up,  and  the  Parisian  graces  dissolve  like  frost- 
work in  the  fury  ol  the  o£Eended  woman.  Wladimir  is  secretly 
seized  by  Orloff,  and  his  person  held  as  a  hostage  for  the  signature 
of  the  desired  treaty.  And  now  womanly  feeling  assumes 
ascendancy  over  the  sterner  purposes  of  the  hitherto  imbending 
Maria  Theresa.  Catherine  then  mocks  her  in  the  toils,  and  plays 
and  sports  with  her,  and  still  probes  her  to  the  quick,  with  merci- 
less insinuations  that  a  youn^  man  who  loves  her  should  fall  a 
victim  thus:  and  the  resolution  of  Maria  Theresa  grows  faint. 
But  the  inde&dgable  Prince  de  Ligne  has  procured  the  escape  of 
Wladimir — the  secret  door  opens,  unobserved  by  Catherine — a 
agn  from  Wladimir  sets  Maria  Theresa  at  Uberty  to  act — ^when, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Catherine,  she  renoimces  me  modifications 
to  which  she  had  all  but  assented,  and  signs  the  treatv  tel  qu'ilest, 
in  company  with  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  rrussia.  The 
fate  of^  Turkey  is  postponed;  Poland  breathes;  Maria  Theresa 
roisters  a  vow  against  love;  and  Catherine  ceases  to  be  Tartar 
and  resumes  the  Parisienne. 

In  this  comedy  of  little  causes,  and  thej  are  very  little,  all  is 
yet  in  a  kindly  spirit :  real  mirth  and  hvely  portraiture.  We 
carry  awav  no  unworthy  impression  of  Maria  Theresa,  with  a 
half-fearfm,  half-humorous  notion  of  Catherine.  We  see  an 
able  and  polished  courtier  in  the  Prince  de  Li^e,  whose  cor* 
respondence  was  once  the  delight  of  all  the  eminent  people  of 
his  time ;  and  we  make  acquamtance  with  a  charming  French 

S'  :l  in  Amelia.  If  we  are  to  have  nonsense  about  history,  let  us 
vo  it  at  least  in  an  agreeable  shape.  Let  it  come  from  a 
clever  woman  like  Madame  Ancelot,  and  we  shall  be  spared  its 
nauseous  dogmas  and  abominable  attempts  at  philosophy. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  lately-represented 
French  plays,  which  we  conceive  to  be  stamped  witn  certain 
purposes  and  peculiarities,  worthy  of  observation,  we  propose, 
still  more  briefly,  to  consider  an  inroad  of  the  French  drama 
upon  the  domain  of  general  morals  more  serious  than  that  which 
has  been  carried  into  the  particular  region  of  English  history 
and  character.  And  here  again  we  shaU  take  M.  Scribe  for  our 
guide.      The  comedy  called  '  Une  Chaine*  is  an  evidence  that  the 
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Bagiant  immorality  of  modem  novelfl  has  b^on  to  aSed  the 
dassic  atmosphere  of  the  Th6&tre  Franfais.  jliae  is  no  wcnne 
symptom  of  a  diseased  public  morality  than  a  poUuted  drama, 
which,  as  old  Doctor  Johnson  has  it,  living  to  pl^ise^  must  please 
to  live.  But  it  is  still  a  disputed  theory  whether  the  liteiatme 
of  the  time  speak  the  feeling  of  the  time.  M.  Saint  Marc 
Giraidin  has  examined  the  question.  As  a  witness  of  domestic 
virtue  coming  within  the  ^here  of  his  o?m  observation^  and 
fortified,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  by  strong  concurrent  testimony, 
he,  looking  at  the  light  literature  of  the  dav,  so  oppodte 
in  every  sense  to  his  own  experience  of  wnat  society  is, 
decides  directly  in  the  negative.  And,  strange  to  say,  M.  Scribe 
himself,  in  the  play  before  us,  with  an  unconsciousness  of  the 
immoral  tendency  of  his  own  production,  puts  the  veiy  question^ 
and  answers  it  m  the  same  way.  To  a  provincial  merchant 
embued  with  prejudice  against  the  capital  because  of  its  vices, 
the  hero  thus  addresses  himself:  'Our  manners  are  more 
decorous  than  our  writings  ;  and  if  you  remain  some  time  longer 
among  us,  you  will  find  that  decency  and  ban  ton  are  not  y^ 

3 uite  banished  fix>m  our  salons  ;  that  there  is  virtue  in  famihes, 
omestic  happiness  in  the  world,  and  good  fellows  everywhere.' 
We  are  incuned  to  accept  this  estimate  of  Parisian  society  taken 
by  M.  Scribe,  not  only  oecause  it  accords  with  our  own  experi- 
ence, but  because  its  author  is  one  of  those  acute-minded  judges 
not  apt  to  be  swayed  by  prejudice,  or  misled  by  enthusiasm. 
But  if  the  closet  hterature  of  the  day  be  an  unfaithful  mirror, 
the  stage  must  be  held  to  sivemore  truly  '  the  bodj  of  the  time.' 
Shakspeare's  adage,  indeed,  has  itself  been  questioned  latterly, 
because  of  a  still  unexplained  phenomenon  which  presented  its^ 
at  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  While  the  reign  of 
terror  brooded  over  the  city,  with  the  guillotine  at  fuU  work, 
and  spies  everywhere  ferreting  out  victims,  Daphnis  and 
Phillis,  with  the  shepherd's  pipe,  and  the  pastoral  ballad,  held 
possession  of  the  theatres.  M.  Villemain  sees  in  it  a  consistent 
trait  of  the  manners  of  the  times;  a  part  of  the  same  social  lie, 
which  mingled  the  jargon  of  humanity  with  deeds  of  ferocity. 
But  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  sta^  know  well, 
how  sedulously  it  obeys  its  routine  habits  and  traditions.  The  stage 
but  slowly  adapts  itself  to  sudden  changes  in  society.  Such  changes 
must  have  assumed  something  of  a  permanent  form  before  they 
tell  upon  the  acted  drama.  The  revolution,  at  the  period  spoken 
of,  had  not  changed  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people.  A 
whole  people's  taste  is  not  quickly  altered;  ^and  so  the  audiences, 
who  flocked  to  the  theatres,  were  still  simply  attracted  by  their 
old  habitual  enjoyments.  As  to  the  points  we  are  about  to  notice 
in  the  modem  French  stage,  our  conclusion  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
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xmSbaaatiAAj  warded^  if  we  eszpress  it  thus:  The  modem  pkys 
acting  mm  the  Boukvards,  bespeak  immondity  oertainljr,  but  of 
Ae  kind  natuxBlly  engendered  by  a  levolution,  foUowed  by  yeais 
of  nuHiary  snooess.  A  generation,  whoae  mind  was  nurtured  upon 
tales  of  domestic  horror,  and  of  battles  abroad,  would  naturally 
aeek  for  entertainments  highly  wrought,  highly  cobured,  highly 
impasBioned.  It  could  have  little  taste  for  gentle  exhibitions  of 
domestic  virtue.  It  could  hardly  have  refined  taste  in  any  way. 
An  Alexander  Dumas,  or  a  Frederic  Souli^,  would  for  a  time 
please  such  a  people;  and,  doing  so,  would  further  debauch  their 
taste.  Stzonger  and  coarser  food  would  be  sought;  and  even 
the  ruffian  Antony  be  thrust  aside  for  Robert  Macaire.  This  latter 
crett&m  merits  a  word  of  notice  here. 

Robert  Macaire  is  the  name  of  the  hero  of  a  poor  melodrama, 
entitled,  *  L  Aub^ge  des  Adrets.'  It  was  played,  many  years  ago, 
at  one  of  the  Bomevard  theatres,  and  revived  at  the  rorte  St. 
Martin  aft^  the  revolu^on  of  1830,  when  there  was  a  rage 
for  romantic  melodramas;  notwithstanding  which,  the  Porte 
St  Martin  public  coldly  received  the  reviv^  play,  and  it  was 
about  to  be  withdrawn.  The  day  following  the  first  unfor- 
tunate representation,  the  principal  actor,  Frederic  Lemaitre, 
chanced  to  be  walking  along  the  Boulevards,  when  he  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  costume  of  a  round,  fitt,  shabby,  half 
fiuduonable,  and,  although  poverty  stricken^  most  pompous  indi- 
vidual, who,  with  the  air  of  a  gourmet  examTning  liie  carte  of 
Yerey,  selected  fix>m  an  open  stall  a  slice  of  cake,  for  which  be 
paid  two  sols,  but  paid  them  with  a  royal  air.  What  a  glorious 
rfile,  thought  Frederic  Lemaitre  \  and  immediately  the  idea  oo- 
curred  to  him  to  play  the  poor  vulgar  convict,  Robert  Macaire,  as 
a  comic  part,  moulded  upon  the  d^nified  purchaser  of  the  slice  for 
two  sols.  The  piece  was  repeated  a  second  night;  and  when  Ro- 
bert Macaire,  arriving  at  the  Auberge  des  A£et8,  questions  the 
gaxigon  as  to  the  capabilities  of  his  larder,  concludmg  with  the 
magnificent  command  to  bring  him  a  pennyworth  of  cheese,  the 
house  clouted  witi^  ddight,  and  '  Robert  Macaire*  became  so 
much  the  rase  of  the  day,  as  to  supplant  the  '  Tartuffe,'  in  the  de- 
signation of  hypocrites.  This  Robert  Macaire  is  a  convict  escaped 
bam  the  Bagnes.  He  laughs  at  sensibility,  and  thinks  remorse 
and  r^ret  excellent  jokes.  When  about  to  commit  murder,  and 
unsuspiciously  asked  where  he  is  going,  he  replies,  with  an  air  of 
sentimental  pathos,  that  *  he  is  about  to  stroll  into  the  fields,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning,  and  listen  to  the  warbling  of 
the  birds.'  In  &ct,  while  his  heart  is  of  steel,  and  his  conscience 
seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  his  face  is  radiant  with  mirth,  his  step 
elastic,  his  eye  joyously  working,  his  lip  sneering,  and  his  tongue 
dropping  pleasantries,  too  oily  to  be  caustic.  He  is  Mephistophiles 
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ftnd  Grimaldi.  And  all  this  the  work  of  an  actor — an  actor,  we 
say,  of  real  genius — ^upon  most  drj  and  vulgar  materials.  The 
French  public,  accustomed  to  moody  villains,  and  ranting  villains, 
and  even  to  cold  and  sneering  villains,  had  never  yet  seen  the  devil 
incarnate,  and  they  welcom^  his  appearance  with  rapture.  People 
then  exclaimed,  ^  Oh,  how  profoundly  immoral  is  the  Parisian 
public !'  As  Miss  Edgewortn*s  Scotch  steward  so  often  repeats, 
'  It  may  be  doubted.'  Robert  was  a  parody  and  a  reahty:  a 
parody  upon  the  villains  of  Dumas,  and  a  reality  in  his  selfishness, 
ids  egotism,  his  subtlety,  his  hypocrisy,  his  superb  manner,  and  his 
pretension  to  pastoral  sensibility.  Hence  it  is  that  the  name,  Robert 
Macaire,  sticks  to  the  modem  rascal.  He  is  Tartufie  no  longer. 
For  the  depths  of  modem  villany,  a  greater  villain  was  wanted; 
and  why  continue  to  stigmatise  the  sacerdotal  form  of  hypocrisy ,  at 
a  time  when  with  influence  the  means  of  hypocrisy  were  gone.  But 
there  remained  the  hard  usurer,  the  unscmpulous  man  of  the  world, 
who  debauches  and  ruins,  and  gilds  over  the  sepulchre.  What 
name  for  him?  why  Robert  Macaire ! 

Successful  novelty  once  more  called  forth  imitators,  and  even 
Balzac  essayed  to  rival  the  creation  of  Frederic  Lemaitre.  He 
produced  *  Vautrin.*  In  this  rdle  Frederic  had  several  chan^ 
of  dress,  and  in  one  he  Macaired  a  high  personi^e.  The  pohce 
interfered,  and  *  Vautrin'  was  stopped,  nor  has  '  Robert  Macaire' 
himself  been  since  permitted  to  appear.  There  yet  remains 
another  phase  of  the  feeling  which  called  for  that  sort  of  enter- 
tainment whose  history  we  are  endeavouring  to  give,  and  that  is 
the  weariness  succeeding  excitement  in  all  its  moods.  It  cannot 
be  called  reaction.  The  time,  it  may  be,  is  not  yet  arrived  for 
that.  It  is  the  complete  possession  of  the  citadel  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  silent  acceptance  of  the  subjugation.  We  come  now  to 
this;  and  we  take  '  tine  Chaine'  as  a  startling  proof,  that  in  this 
stato  of  indifference  the  distinctions  between  moral  right  and 
wrong  have  already  so  far  disappeared,  as  to  confound  the  sharp 
observation  of  even  such  a  man  as  M.  Scribe. 

The  Chain  which  gives  its  title  to  the  comedy,  is  the  bond  in 
which  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  held  by  a  married  woman.  £m- 
meric  d' Albret  is  a  yoimg  musical  composer  who— bred  up  in  the 
provinces,  and  full  of  genius  and  love's  influence,  the  latter  in- 
spired by  a  fair  cousin,  the  daughter  of  a  wine  merchant— K»mes 
to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  is  in  want  of  the  aid  of  an 
author,  who  will  undertake  to  adapt  a  libretto  to  his  music  ;  but 
not  one  of  eminence  can  be  induced  to  risk  the  required  labour. 
One  evening  he  finds  himself  in  an  elegant  salon  on  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  to  which  his  powers  as  a  pianist  have  intro- 
duced him,  and  where  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Countess  de  St.  Geran,  l^e  idol 
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of  tte  &shionable  world.      He  relates  to  her  his  difficulties  about 
the  libretto,  when  she  immediately  beckons  to  an  author,  who  is 
none  other,  as  the  reader  is  given  to  understand,  than  M.  Scribe 
himself,  and  who  draws  the  following  really  modest  outline  of  his 
own  career.     ^  He  was  a  mere  man  of  letters,  who  had  learned  to 
make  by  his  pen  an  independence  with  which  he  was  reproached ! 
He  had  not,  moreover,  an  appearance  of  genius,  in  an  age  when 
all  the  world  lays  claim  to  it ;  he  had  hardly  talent;  but  good  for- 
tune, and  chance,  willed  his  continued  success  through  twenty 
years.'     From  this  author  the  lady  commands  an  opera,  in  which 
ne  is  to  Aink  more  of  the  composer  than  of  himself.  He  executes 
his  task  so  well  that  the  opera  is  crowned  with  jniccess,  and  the 
young  composer,  by  his  music,  wins  his  way  to  the  heart  of  his 
patroness.  But,  alas !  when  the  comedy  opens,  he  is  already  weary 
of  his  chain,  of  which  she  who  holds  it  cannot  afford  to  undo  one 
Hnk,  for  attachment  has  grown  to  perfect  fondness.    Admiral  St. 
6eran,  the  husband  of  me  lady,  is  her  senior  by  some  twenty 
years,  and,  as  the  marriage  was  not  one  of  love,  he  for  a  time 
treated  her  with  coldness  :  a  coldness  which  is  made  her  excuse, 
and  is  by  a  French  audience  accepted  as  such,  notwithstanding  sub* 
sequent  endeavours  on  the  poor  admiral's  part,  earnestly  to  atone 
for  his  former  indifference.     The  admiral  is  a  kind  of  French  Sir 
Lucius  OTrigeer,  and  the  author,  through  the  excellence  of  the 
French  style  of  comic  acting,  has  the  pleasure  to  see  his  own  idea 
verified;  a  thing  which  rarely  occurs  in  the  case  of  Sheridan's 
hero.      With  certain  eccentricities  not  unbecoming  a  seaman, 
and  a  dispodtion  to  fight  duels,  the  admiral  is  stiU  a  polished 
gentleman.      According  to  his  own  account,  he  is  ^  one  of  the 
juste  miUeUj  a  peer  of  France,  and  a  married  man,  all  in  our 
tune  held  equally  ridiculous.'     In  the  management  of  this  cha- 
racter Scribe  di^^lays  more  than  his  usual  tact  and  dexterity,  for 
while  he  is  placed  in  the  usually  half-ludicrous  position  of  a  be- 
trayed husband,  blind  to  a  disgrace  which  is  clear  to  every  one 
about  him,  he  is  yet  kept  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience^ 
At  this  time  the  cousm  Anne  has  arrived  in  Paris,  accompa- 
nied by  her  fitther;  and  Emmeric  seeks  to  break  his  chain,  and 
marry  his  first  love.    It  is  Admiral  St.  Geran  himself,  who,  igno- 
rant of  the  attachment  of  the  cousins  for  each  other,  and  feeling 
a  strong  interest  in  Emmeric's  welfare,  thinks  it  would  be  well  for 
a  poor  artist  to  obtain  a  wealthy  young  wife :  whereupon,  before  he 
ccmsults  Emmeric,  he  betakes  himself  to  win  the  consent  of  Aline's 
&ther,  Monsieur  Clerambeau.  The  latter  refiises.    But  M.  Scribe 
has  a  capital  claptrap  exp^ent  in  store.     Three  of  M,  Cleram' 
beau's  ships  were  once  seized  by  the  English,  but  Captain  St. 
Greran  rescued  them  and  lHX>ught  them  safe  into  port,  and  surely 
after  that  a  Bourdeaux  merchant  could  not  refuse  him  any  re- . 
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quest    He  yields  consent  upon  the  strict  conditioii  that  Em- 
meric  will  renounce  anj  serious  attachment  for  another  woman, 
should  such  exist;  and  this  consent  and  the  accompanying  condi- 
tion, M.  de  St.  Geran  bears  himself  to  Emmeric.    The  unsuspect- 
ing admiral,  dissatisfied  with  the  cold  rece{)tion  which  his  wife, 
as  ne  supposes,  gives  Emmeric,  b^  she  will  reoeiTe  him  with 
more  attention;  and  this  passes  so  gravely,  that  no  one  thinks  of 
sneering  at  the  husband  for  a  dupe,  or  at  the  lady  for  a  hypocrite. 
Emmenc  is  led  in  and  present^  to  Madame  St  Geran:  to  *  his 
Louisa,'  for  whom  he  has  just  been  to  engage  a  box  at  the  opeca, 
where  he  is  to  sit  beside  her.  They  are  left  together:  andthen  fol- 
lows a  scene  of  tenderness  upon  her  part,  wisely  coloured  with 
the  charms  of  innocence,  upon  his  of  moody  siulenness,  fox  he 
has  resolved  to  break  the  chun.    He  wiU  not  go  to  the  opera  that 
evening.     But  the  threat  of  a  rival  levelled  against  lumself  is 
communicated  to  him  ;  so  not  to  seem  afiraid,  he  will  ^;  but  it 
will  be  for  the  last  time.     His  confidant  in  this  liaison  is  an 
attorney,  who  bears  the  heroic  name  of  Hector.     This  Ho- 
meric child  of   romance  has  learned  the  before-named  threat 
of  insult,  and  while  Emmeric  is  embarrassed  as  to  his  line  <tf 
conduct,  M.  de  St.  Geran  presents  himself,  and  to  him  the  at- 
torney submits,  under  feigned  names,  a  statement  of  this  diffi- 
cult process  of  love  and  honour.    The  admiral  takes,  of  oomse, 
the  spirited  side  of  the  question,  and,  bamboozled  to  his  face  by 
attorney  Hector,  is  still,  by  the  cleverness  of  the  author,  kept 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience.     The  admiral  decides 
that  Emmeric  ought  not  to  accompany  a  lady  with  whom  he 
is  resolved  to  break;  but  as  he  ought  to  go  to  the  opera,  lest  his 
rival  should  attribute  his  absence  to  fear,  he  must  go  with  him 
(M.  de  St.  Greran)  and  sit  in  his  box.  Thus  is  the  imfortunate  hero 
fixed  in  the  very  position  from  which  he  had  essayed  to  escape. 
The  day  is  now  appointed  for  siming  the  contract  of  marriage, 
and  the  unhappy  Louisa  de  St  Geran  goes  to  the  house,  where 
the  act  is  to  take  j^lace.     Her  presence  is  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
gracious  condescension  suggested  by  her  generous  husband.   Onoe 
more  she  is  alone  with  Emmeric,  and  once  more  there  is  a  scene  of 
tenderness,  with  nothing  to  mark  a  suspicion  of  impurity.    In 
the  mean  time  a  letter  firom  the  before-mentioned  rival,  addieased 
to  Madame  de  St.  Geran,  falls  into  the  hands  of  her  husbandy 
who  calls  him  out  and  wounds  him:  but  not  until  the  consciaioe* 
stricken  Enuneric  has  been  thrown  into  a  fever  of  unhappiness  by 
St  Geran's  message  to  attend  him  with  pistols,  whicai  he  mis- 
takes for  a  challex^  to  himself  The  cojmtess,  sinailarly  mistaken, 
flies  in  search  of  Emmeric.     She  discovers  hun  in  his  apartment, 
at  the  very  moment  that  Aline,  followed  by  her  father,  is  up<m 
the  stairs.    He  m^es  her  to  take  refuge  in  a  cabinet    M.  CSe- 
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nmbeau,  whose  mind  is  still  haunted  by  the  impression  of  some 
dandesdne  attachment,  has  his  attention  attracted  to  the  cabinet, 
into  which  he  is  entering,  when  suddenly  stopped.  Opposi* 
tion  confinns  him  in  his  intention  to  disoover  the  hidden  secret, 
and  he  threatens,  unless  satisfied,  to  annul  the  contract.  The 
admiral  at  this  moment  aniyes,  and  again  is  made  arbitrator 
of  a  difficulty  in  which  he  himiself  is  unconsciously  interested. 
He  proposes  to  examine  the  cabinet  himself;  but  while  the  con- 
founded Emmeric  is  seeking  to  pany  this,  Clerambeau  rushes  past 
him,  and  when  he  returns,  declares  that  he  has  seen  nobody.  In 
diat  case,  the  marriage  may  at  once  takes  place,  exclaims  M.  de  St. 
Gieran.  But  no,  no.  Some  mysterious  difficulty  presents  itself 
to  M.  Clerambeau,  which  the  latter  keeps  honourably  to  himself. 
St.  Geran  and  Emmeric  retire,  and  Madame  St.  Geran  is  freed  by 
CSIerambeau.  At  the  feet  of  the  provincial  wine-dealer  this  lady, 
young,  beautiM,  and  accomplished,  throws  herself;  and  her  prayer 
18,  not  that  he  will  not  betray  her,  but  that  he  will  refuse  his  daugh- 
ter to  Emmeric  in  marriage,  and  so  deprive  Aline  of  her  lover. 
But  a  deeper  mortification  awaits  the  unhappy  woman.  She  is 
doomed  to  learn  at  last  that  her  too  &vouredproteg6  hates  her.  The 
scales  fall  firom  her  eyes,  she  withdraws  her  refusal  to  accompany 
her  husband  to  Martinique,  and  the  marriage  between  Emmeric 
and  Aline  is  solemnized. 

Brief  as  we  have  made  this  sketch,  let  us  reduce  it  to  a  doser 
and  more  tangible  point.  The  interest  of  the  audience  is  fixed 
upon  a  married  lady  of  rank,  who  chooses  to  commit  adultery  with 
a  musician :  generally  speaking,  by  far  the  least  mentally  endowed 
of  the  artist  class.  Her  crime  is  invested  with  the  charms  of  a 
qtontaneous,  unreflecting,  iimocent  affection  ;  so  much  so,  that 
when  the  object  upon  whom  it  is  fixed,  already  wearied  of  his 
diain,  declares  that  ne  hates  her,  a  murmur  of  indignation  marks 
the  direction  of  the  spectators'  sympathies.  We  speak  firom 
knowledge  of  the  fiict.  Every  one  knows  of  this  liaison  except 
the  husband,  and  all  combine  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  ;  but  no 
one  seems  to  dream  that  the  slightest  guilt  marks  the  connexion, 
nor  are  ihey  ashamed  of  the  subordinate  parts  which  they  play  in 
its  encouragement.  Nay,  the  good  honest  proviacial  merchant, 
who  approaches  the  licentious  capital  with  dread,  readily  bestows 
his  daughter's  hand  upon  the  man  who  has  deceived  the  good  and 
gallant  mend  that  had  saved  himself  from  ruin.  In  all  tois  there 
IS  no  indecency  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  but  there  is  much 
of  that  thorough  indelicacy  which  is  the  sure  attendant  upon  a 
dull  moral  sense.  Does  the  presence  of  these  in  a  play  firom  the 
pen  of  the  most  popular  of  Hvmg  dramatic  writers,  exhibited  upon 
the  boards  of  the  most  classic  theatre,  demonstrate  a  vice  in  the 
social  state  of  society  ?  or  do  a  careless  people  seek  to  be  amused 
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without  reflecting  upon  the  means,  proyided  only  they  are  novel? 
Perhaps,  after  all,  this  latter  question  suggests  the  true  solution. 
In  either  case,  Scribe  is  as  bad  a  teacher  of  morals  as  he  is  an 
unwise  and  unsafe  illustrator  of  history.  It  will  be  said  that  he 
does  not  aspire  to  be  either.  If  so,  let  him  remove  his  enervating 
pictures  of  an  ill  drawn  and  worse  imagined  state  of  society  &om 
beside  the  rich  comedy  of  Moliere,  whose  joyous  mirth»  not  over- 
nice  neither,  no  more  shocks  the  delicacy  of  those  that  witness  it, 
than  would,  to  use  the  illustration  of  Sterne,  'the  sprawlings  of  a 
naked  infant.'  Let  Scribe  return  to  the  Gymnase,  now  imder  the 
ban  of  the  displeasure  of  the  authors'  society.  Let  him  fix  again 
in.  some  new  combination  his  never-changing  personages.  The  old 
colonel  of  the  empire;  therich  young  widow;  the  banker;  thegaUant 
sea  lieutenant;  and  the  half-sentimental  heiress.  In  his  hands 
these  are  '  marionettes'  to  be  shifted  about  at  his  pleasure:  without 
character,  colour,  or  physio^omy,  it  is  true,  but  exciting  curiosity 
by  varying  changes  of  position,  and  still  appearing  to  talk  from 
themselves,  though  it  be  but  the  author's  voice  which  is  heard  in 
the  one  unchanged  tone,  cutting  his  jokes  upon  iiie  passing  occur- 
rences of  the  cby.  In  this  light  walk  of  the  drama,  M.  Scribe 
could  not  do  much  harm.  The  amount  that  he  ever  did  or  might 
do,  is  accurately  summed  up  by  the  writer  of  the  '  Gralerie  des 
Contemporains  illustres,  par  un  nomme  de  rien.'* 

<«  Haying  said  that  there  is  no  pouon  in  the  pieces  of  M.  Scribe,  I  do  not  mean 
to  gainsay  my  aMertion — ^no!  They  do  not  contain  this  strong  poison  which  killa 
at  once,  but  they  are  charged  with  that  sort  of  sentimental  o^om  which,  distilled 
in  petty  doses,  undermines  strength,  and  disposes  the  heart  to  dangerous  capitula- 
tions. While  avoiding  an  air  of  over-rigid  puritanism,  I  must  say  that  we  live  in 
a  stQ^te  of  moral  apathy,  in  producing  of  which  M.  Scribe  has  had  no  share.  Ad- 
mitting his  innocence  in  this  respect,  it  must  still  be  declared  that  he  has  pushed 
quite  &r  enough  his  system  of  toleration  in  the  aifain  of  the  heart  Having  d- 
xeady  opened  a  thousand  little  charming  channels,  through  which  to  slip  from  the 
true  to  the  false— having  created  a  thousand  little  delicate  shades,  which  form  so 
skilful  a  gradation,  that  the  eye  fails  to  separate  black  from  white,  good  frcmi  evil 
— ^he  must  now  advance  ftuther,  and  carry  into  the  affairs  of  life  a  desolating  doubt 
and  nnezhaustless  raillery  m  place  of  his  former  playfolness,  and  its  aocommo- 
dating  mode  of  compromise." 

We  apprehend  that  in  ^Une  Chaine,'  presented  once  M. 
Scribe  was  hans  up  in  the  Authors'  GraJlery,  the  sentimental 
opium  is  more  largely  distilled,  the  shades  of  gradation  more 
difBcult  to  seize,  the  eye  more  confounded.  M.  Scribe  has 
become  more  grave,  and  nis  gravity  and  poison  are  spread  over 
five  acts  instead  of  two:  in  every  respect  changes  for  the  worst. 

*  It  is  much  to  say,  in  praise  of  the  writer  under  this  signature,  that  in 

drawing  the  likeness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  galleiy,  he  has  painted 

Hiat  great  man  with  a  precision,  impartiality,  and  justice,  such  as  could  haid^ 

'  have  been  expected  from  a  Frenchman  writing  under  the  influflnoft  of  excited 

public  opinion. 
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MoBiTZ  Abnbt.  (Reminiscences  from  the  Life  of  Eknest 
Maurice  Abndt.)    3te  Auflage.    Leipzig.  1842. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  German  memoirs  that  we  have 
seen;  and  that  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  is  the  production 
of  a  downright  honest  hearty  fellow,  who  is  no  proser  and  philo- 
sophizer  (as  Germans  are  so  apt  to  be):  one  who  prefers  hard 
practice  to  vague  speculation  in  aU  things,  and  jet  has  a  colour  of 
enthusiasm  and  a  dash  of  poetry  in  his  composition  that  might 
shame  many  a  rhymer:  secondly,  because  it  treats  principally  of  a 
theme  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  nand,  by 
any  solemn  trick  of  book-making,  altogether  to  stilt  upinto  a  cold 
formality,  or  to  dilate  into  a  wearisome  insipidity.  That  theme, 
we  mean,  of  more  genuine  epic  dignity,  and  more  substantial 
moral  contents,  than  any  other  that  the  recent  history  of  Europe 
presents — the  Liberation-war  of  the  Germans  in  the  year  1813.  We 
are  happv  to  observe  that  our  brethren  beyond  the  Rhine  have  been 
remarkably  busy  lately  in  recallinff  theur  glowing  reminiscences 
of  that  patriotic  epoch;  and  though  the  pipe  be  now  shrill  and 
small  that  quavers  out  the  tremulous  voice  of  the  *  tenues  sine 
corpore  vitas' — ^the  tenuous  lives  without  a  body  that  once  were 
Btout  Napoleon-haters  and  sturdy  French-eaters,  with  hair  upon 
their  teeth  (as  the  Germans  phrase  it) — yet  is  it  sublime  even  in 
echo  to  hear  the  far  pealing  of  that  thunder,  and  inspiring  even  in 
&ncy  to  break  through  the  circumvallation  of  Prussian  red-tapists, 
and  scour  the  fire  fields  hurry  skurry  with  Marshal  Bliicher,  and 
Theodore  Komer,  and  the  whole  generation  of  German  Pa- 
triots. 

British  thanks  have  already  been  given  to  the  writers  of  books 
in  Grermany  for  those  glowing  pictures  from  the  romance  of 
real  life  in  1813,  with  which  the  first  number  of  the*  Pandora* 
presented  us.*  We  know  not  whether  a  like  acknowledgment 
has  anywhere  in  British  literature  been  made  to  the  value  of  the 
present  work:  happy,  however,  are  we  to  see,  that  in  Germanv  it 
nas  reached  a  third  edition  since  the  year  1840,  when  it  was  nrst 
published:  and  with  regard  to  the  English  reader  we  may  confi- 
dently say  this,  that,  though,  if  ignorant  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  censorship  of  the  press  in  Germany,  he  may  be  somewhat 
disappointed  in  these  reminiscences,  he  cannot  peruse  them  widiout 

*  Erhmtmngeii  aus  dem  Befnttm^shiege,  at  Briefe  geaammdt  von  FubdhicB 
VSB8TEB.  Beatflche  Pandon.  Na  L  Beriewed  in  Blackwood's  liagaziiie^ 
JkamJtia^  1840. 
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having  added  distinctness  to  the  features  of  his  historic  compte- 
hension,  and  fervour  to  the  pulses  of  his  human  heart. 

Ernest  Maurice  Amdt,  the  writer  of  these  personal  memoira,  is 
a  name  better  known  to  the  mere  English  reader  than  many  of  fiur 
^eater  note  in  the  literary  roll  of  Germany.  We  all  saw  him  in- 
deed, or  might  have  seen  him,  making  the  tour  of  our  liberal  papen 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  late  King  of  Prussia  restored  him  to 
the  exercise  of  hia  functions  as  Professor  in  the  Univerrity  of 
Bonn,  from  which  he  had  been  suspended  since  the  year  1820. 
And  why  suspended?  Not  a  strange  thing  at  all,  but  somewhat 
shabby:  one  of  those  ugly  thin^  that  small  politicians  will  do  at 
times,  when  they  have  to  do  with  great  souls: 

They  conjure  up  a  spirit  in  thdr  need. 
And  when  it  comes  they  blench  to  look  on't. 

Amdt  was  a  man  to  whom  the  late  King  of  Prussia  owed  the 
throne  on  which  he  sat,  more  almost  than  to  the  dogged  patriotism 
of  the  Muscovites,  the  fires  of  Moscow,  the  snows  of  Lithuania, 
and  the  anti-gallican  crusade  of  Alexander.  He  was  a  man — the 
representative  of  a  body  of  men — ^whom  Napoleon  had  more  cause 
to  fear  than  all  that  terrible  three  days  cannonading  at  Leipadg. 
He  was  not  a  soldier;  he  was  only  a  rude  sort  of  a  son^-wnter; 
but  he  was  a  singer  that  spoke  the  heart  of  the  people  m  those 
earnest  days,  when  songs  were  sermons,  and  sermons  were  swords. 
This  man,  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  or  his  ministers  rather,  after  the 
war  was  over,  and  fire  and  ener^no  more  in  ret^uest,  firstharassed 
with  all  manner  of  police  examinations  and  inquisitorial  investiga- 
tions, and  then  turned  fairly  adrift  All  this  was  natural  enou^i, 
and  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  as  things  go  in  this  world;  for 
they  do  not  understand  popular  movements  m  Prussia,  and  a  bon- 
fire made  by  a  few  idle  students  will  be  strong  enough,  on  occasion, 
to  shake  a  whole  phalanx  of  their  smock-iaced  bureauciatasts  into 
a  fever.  But  still  it  had  an  ugly  air,  and  was  likely  to  soimd  well 
nowhere  except  at  Vienna. 

Who  that  Knows  any  thing  of  the  recent  history  of  social  pro- 
gress on  the  continent,  has  not  heard  the  name  of  the  Baron  von 
Stein,  the  man  who,  with  the  Chancellor  Hardenberg,  so  boldly 
conceived,  and  so  triumphantly  carried  into  execution,  the  Prusdan 
agrarian  laws  of  1810  r  Of  this  man  Amdt  was,  during  the 
eventful  period  of  the  great  German  rising,  the  private  secretary. 
He  went  after  him  first  to  St  Petersburg,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
Napoleon's  spies,  in  the  autumn  of  1812 ;  from  that  he  came  back 
witn  him  in  the  spring  of  1813;  and  though  his  office  called  upon 
him  to  use  the  pen  not  the  sword,  Blucher  himself  was  not  mote 
of  a  soldier  in  his  heart.     This  being  the  situation  of  the  writer. 
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ihe  leader  ivill  haye  no  difficulty  in  imdeistaiiding  what  he  is  to 
expect  finom  the  book:  a  few  Tigoions  and  racy  sKetches  of  Rua- 
sa  in  1812,  and  Prussia  in  1813.  We  shall  make  a  few  extracts, 
following  the  natural  progress  of  the  events.  First,  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  at  Petersburg  in  the  summer  of  1812,  and  of  the 
national  character  and  capabilities  of  the  Russians  generally,  we 
have  the  following  interestmg  notices: 

**  Petersburg  was  in  those  days  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  all  those  T?ho 
hated  Napoleon  and  loTed  Europe,  to  whatever  country  they  might 
belong.  Among  other  European  notalnlities,  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Heir  August  W.  von  Schlegel  made  their  appearance  in  the  northern 
capital  What  shall  I  say  of  the  famous  woman,  so  often  described, 
and  so  much  bepraised  ?  I  saw  her:  and  can  only  say  what  others  have 
said  before  me,  that  her  body  was  any  thing  but  beautiful :  almost  too 
strong  and  masculine  for  a  woman.  But  with  what  a  head  was  this 
body  crowned  !  Her  brow,  her  eyes,  her  nose,  were  noble,  and  lighted 
up  with  the  flash  of  genius ;  mouth  and  chin  less  beautifill.  And  with 
that  magazine  of  wit  winch  scintillated  in  her  eyes,  and  streamed  on 
her  lips,  she  possessed  also  ah  expression  of  sense  and  goodness  quite 
enchanting.  Oh,  what  a  shrewdness  she  had !  she  knew  every  bird  by 
bis  beak,  and  shaped  her  address  accordingly :  a  truly  regal  quality  6i 
intellect,  however  few  kings  nowadays  seem  to  possess  it.  It  was  a  real 
treat  to  see  her  and  my  master  sitting  together  on  the  so& ;  truly  two 
mortals  with  more  life  m  their  souls  were  never  together  before.  And 
how  they  did  carambole !  I  shall  mention  a  sort  of  a  scene  with  Madame 
de  Staeiy  winch  shows  how  much  every  Frenchman  is  French,  and  how  ihej 
of^  possess  too  much  of  that  love  of  country  of  whidi  we  Germans 
possess  too  little.  The  French  players  in  Petersunrg  gave  the  *  Fhsdra.* 
nooca,  de  Stael's  friend,  and  her  son  had  ^ne  to  tiie  theatre :  I  and  a 
bw  others,  who  were  dining  witii her,  remamed  at  home:  when  lo!  the 
two  came  back  again  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement)  shortiy  after 
they  had  gone  out,  and  told  us  how  such  a  din  had  been  raised  in  the 
theatre,  and  such  a  violent  outciy  against  Frenchmen  and  French  plays, 
that  the  manager  had  been  forc^  to  give  up  the  performance  for  that 
lught  And  so  indeed  it  turned  out  to  be.  And  there  was  an  end  now 
to  the  French  play  in  Petersburg  altogether  for  that  year  ;  af^  this 
untoward  display  of  popular  feeling,  the  comedians  took  the  earliest 
opportmiity  to  depart.  And  Madame  de  Stael  ? — she  forgot  time  and 
place,  and  thought  only  of  herself  and  her  nation.  She  lost  all  self- 
command,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed,  'The  barbarians  !— 
that  wotdd  not  see  the  ^aedra  of  Radne.' 

'*  As  for  the  Russians  themselves,  as  I  £d  not  know  their  languape^ 
my  oral  intercourse  with  them  was  necessarily  confined  to  that  section 
whom  the  use  of  the  French  and  German  languages  had  brought  more 
into  the  current  of  European  civilization,  and  in  whom,  of  course,  the 
strong  lines  most  significant  of  national  character  had  been,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  rubbed  down,  or  even  altogether  obliterated.     I  always, 
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however,  kept  my  eyes  open  eagerly  (wbere  my  eard  could  profit  me 
nothing)  to  scan  the  real  Ruanans  :  the  soldiers,  the  peasants,  the  re- 
tail tradesmen,  the  carriers,  the  coachmen,  the  players,  the  pantomim* 
ists,  and  the  dancers  of  the  Rusman  theatre.  The  study  of  character 
was  indeed  a  part  of  my  nature  ;  and  here  I  had  scope  enough  on  all 
sides  to  exercise  my  instinct.  During  the  first  month  of  our  residence 
in  Petersburg  I  used  often  to  walk  about  the  streets  at  random  with 
my  excellent  old  master ;  and  we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  not  a  little 
with  guessing  at  the  nationality  of  the  difierent  persons  we  met :  de- 
termining firom  the  gait,  the  air,  and  a  thousand  untangible  circum- 
stances, whether  this  or  the  other  on  whom  we  fixed  our  mark,  were  a 
German,  a  Russian,  a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  or  what.  By  fre- 
quent practice  in  this  way  I  could  in  a  short  time  tell  a  Russian  at 
once,  even  from  a  considerable  distance.  My  master,  not  being  able  to 
acquire  the  same  facility,  used  to  jest  at  me,  and  say  that  I  was  cer- 
tainly no  true  German,  but  a  changeling  whom  some  hag  of  a  witch 
had  brought  from  Nordi  America,  where  the  wild  Indians  have  such 
extraordinarily  sharp  noses.  The  Russians  are  truly  a  strange  people. 
'Tis  quite  correct  what  is  commonly  said,  that  in  the  features  and 
whole  expression  there  is  a  something  neither  European  nor  Asiatic, 
but  a  combination  of  both ;  but  this  is  not  all ;  there  are  strange  analo- 
gies besides ;  traits  of  a  Scandinavian,  of  a  Tartar,  and  of  a  Finnish 
relationship,  appear  undeniably.  With  a  language  so  like  to  that  of 
the  Poles,  how  different  is  the  character  of  the  people  !  They  possess 
indeed  that  lightness  and  jocularity  of  natiu^  winch  belongs  to  the 
whole  Sclavonic  race ;  but  they  have  much  more  conscious  sportive  talent 
than  the  Poles;  a  much  more  marked  expression  of  cunning  shrewdness ; 
and  with  a  great  pliancy  and  mobility  of  limb  and  gesture,  they  are 
very  obstinate  and  determined ;  and  when  they  are  once  fairly  in  earnest^ 
how  great  is  that  earnest !  What  an  expression  of  doggedness  and 
determination,  what  a  patience,  what  a  pertinacity,  what  a  capacity  of 
work  !  Moreover  they  have  a  deep  sense  of  rehgion.  Often  have  I 
seen  them  when  the  hour  struck  for  midday  or  evening  prayer,  and 
looked  at  their  faces  not  without  astonishment.  Suddenly,  as  if  struck 
with  thunder,  they  turned  away  from  the  whole  worldly  train  of  their 
thoughts ;  the  features  that  had  but  the  moment  before  been  relaxed  in 
rude  jests,  instantly  became  fixed  in  an  expression  of  the  deepest  devo- 
tion ;  and  now  with  reverential  eye  and  folded  hands  they  seemed  to  feel 
nothing  but  heaven  and  their  own  heart !  To  see  this  people  so  ear- 
nestly devout  you  must  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  substantiality  in 
them,  and  an  indestructible  principle  of  national  life.  There  is  some- 
thing indeed  in  the  expression  of  the  commonest  fellow  in  Russia  which 
seems  to  say — I  am  somebody.  There  is  the  expression  of  a  great  inef- 
Esceable  community  of  interest,  a  something  like  pride,  of  which  the 
humble  German  has.no  conception.  I  say  una  not  at  all  as  a  person 
having  any  particular  love  and  respect  for  the  Russians ;  only  this  is  the 
general  impression  they  made  on  me.  The  Germans  they  don't  like ; 
nay,  they  aespise  them.     This  contempt  I  certunly  cannot  honestly  pay 
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them  bade ;  bat  nmther  can  I  We  them,  properiy  speakiDg ;  and  no- 
thing in  the  world  would  persuade  me  to  Vne  among  them.  .  .  .  Th^ 
have  had  a  hard  and  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  world,  and  they 
have  placed  it  like  men.  I  have  no  notion  that  any  regeneration  or 
remodelnng  of  the  world  is  likely  to  oome  out  from  them ;  much  less 
have  I  any  wish  to  see  them  patronising  and  piecing  Crermany.  But 
the  Russians  are  Russians,  and  where  they  plant  themselves,  there  they 
will  stand,  and  not  care  much  for  what  foreigners  say  or  do." 

So  much  for  Russia.  The  moral  forces  evidently  were  not 
wanting  there  ;  and  Napoleon  himself  said  (though  in  practice 
he  sadly  neglected  the  saying)  that  in  deciding  the  fate  oi  a  great 
battle,  such  as  he  liked  to  fight,  these  were  to  the  physical  in  the 
latio  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  In  Germany  nmtters  were 
better  still.      Here  there  was  a  change  indeed  from  the  inane 

Jomp  of  merely  military  display  whidi  preceded  the  battle  of 
ena  !  For  the  then  nobles  you  have  now  men  ;  for  soldiers, 
Eitriots;  for  the  army,  a  people  ;  for  show,  substance  ;  for  vacil- 
tion,  steadfastness  ;  and  for  speeches,  deeds.  It  was  a  strange 
spectacle  indeed  to  behold  how  this  heroic  rage  of  hunting  Napo- 
leon had  possessed  with  a  practical  fevCT  (we  may  fitly  sajr)  ^for  a 
season  those  most  impracticable  palaces  of  the  German  brain — ^the 
imiverslties.    Professors  and  stuaents  were  alike  nobly  infected  : 

Was  wir  gehot,  gelesen 
Tritt  wirklich  in  die  Zeit, 
Gfewinne  jetzt  ein  Wesen 
Auch  Du,  Gelehrsamkeit ! 

Even  German  speculation  most  imtangible  assumed  body  and 
substantiality  ;  and  the  philosophical  antagonism  of  /  and  Not  I 
seemed  to  have  incarnated  and  identified  itself  altogether  in  the 
practical  one  of  Fatherland  and  no-Fatherland. 

"  At  Berlin  I  found  the  people  all  in  the  proper  key ;  exasperated  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  sworn  to  suffer  any  hardship,  and  death  itself, 
rather  than  endure  for  one  day  longer  the  shame  of  slavish  bonds.  And 
hardship  enough,  truly,  there  was  in  many  shapes  to  bear ;  but  there 
was  also  a  joy  and  a  hope,  and  a  communion  of  kindred  hearts,  such  as 
only  such  times  can  rigntly  fan  into  a  flame.  I  Hved  with  dear  friends, 
witn  noble  and  high-minded  men,  who  took  the  will  for  the  deed. 
Savigny  and  Eichhom  were  in  the  committee  of  the  militia ;  Siivem' 
-exercised  his  company,  sometimes  his  whole  regiment  of  Landsturm, 
on  the  Wilhelmsplatz ;  Fiehte  had  placed  lances  and  swords  before 
his  door  for  liimself  and  his  son,  who  was  more  a  boy  than  a  youth, 
and  scarcely  able  to  bear  arms.  The  philosopher  had  been  asked,  as  a 
matter  of  honour,  to  allow  himself  to  be  made  an  officer  in  the  Land- 
sturm ;  but  this  he  refused,  with  the  words,  ffier  tauge  ich  nur  zum 
Gemeinen :  Here  I  am  nothing  but  a  common  soldier,  and  scarcely 
that.  It  was  a  pleasiu%  to  me  to  see  this  man ;  he  was  always  in  such 
dead  earnest     He  was  weak  on  his  legs  at  the  time :  a  little  gouty,  if  I 
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nooDeefc  xigiitfy.  '  I  know^'  said  he,  '  I  shall  do  no  great  deeds  c£ 
sokBenhip;  bat  I  shaU  never  serve  as  a  finger-post,,  to  show  the  people 
hoir  to  run  sw^ ;  only  over  my  body  shau  the  Freneh  force  their  way 
into  Berlin.'  He  was»  indeed,  at  this  time,  particolaily  brisk,  animate^ 
and  amiable;  it  seemed  as  if  his  pious  heart  rejmoed  to  have  found  at 
last,  in  the  practical  love  and  service  of  his  country,  the  long  desired 
bridge  from  his  ideal  Ego  to  the  Non^Ego.  I  saw  him  often  at  that 
time,  both  in  his  own  house  and  with  his  friends.  He  and  Beil  were,  so 
to  speak,  the  two  tragic  personages  of  the  capital ;  tragic  by  the  strong  en« 
thusiasm  with  which  they  laid  hold  of  the  great  idea  ot  the  age;  and 
by  the  burning  hate  with  which  ReU,  even  more  than  fichte,  pur- 
sued the  Frendi.  Reil,  the  noble  East-Frisian,  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  powerful  passions,  which,  in  every  move  of  his  symmetrical  body,  ana 
in  every  elance  of  his  glorious  eye,  rode  and  careered  proudly.  "With  his 
fiunily  I  had  become  quite  intimate,  having  been  introduced  by  Scheele, 
the  brother  of  the  present  Hanoverian  minister;  and  many  are  the  pleasant 
evenings  that  I  spent  at  his  fireside,  as  he  sat  pouring  out  lus  flood  of 
ideas  tubout  nature  and  human  life,  accompanying  every  more  emphatic 
enunciation  with  a  passionate  puff  of  his  tobacco-pipe.  I  remenmer  it 
well,  even  as  a  thing  of  yesterday,  when  I  UMt  bun  walking,  wUer  den 
Linder,  the  day  that  the  evil  news  anived  of  the  conclusion  of  the  ar- 
mistice (4th  of  June).  He  stood  aghast  at  this  news,  like  one  struck 
by  a  thunderbolt  (wie  in  den  Baden  kineingedannert) ;  he  turned 
suddenly  pale,  as  if  going  to  fall  down  in  a  faint ;  then  he  squeeased  me 
and  some  other  friends  by  the  hand,  and  the  big  tears  streamed  copiously 
down  his  cheeks.''* 

The  spirit  of  the  German  people  may  be  learned  from  such 
traits  as  these.  That  man  knows  little  of  Grermany,  whatever 
(jothe  might  think,*  who  imagines  that  even  without  the  op- 
portune help  of  the  Russians,  Prussia  would  long  have  continued 
to  bear  patiently  the  ignominious  yoke  which  was  laid  on  at 
Tilsit.    But  Russia,  certainly,  if  to  do  nothing  more,  was  neces- 

*  **  While  the  aflied  armies  werecrofising  the  Elbe  and  penetratmg  into  nmrin- 
gia,  at  the  rame  time  that  the  French  were  advancing  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
I>re8den  iwaimed  with  Btrangers  of  all  kinds,  not  only  those  who  had  basineas 
real  or  imagined  there,  hut  fiigitivea  also,  who  were  leaving  the  Saxon  plaina  for 
securitj,  and  who  after  remaining  a  short  while  at  Dresden,  made  their  escape  over 
the  monntains  to  Bohemia.  Among  these  came  Oothe,  and  was  often  to  be 
finmd  at  the  boose  of  his  Mend  Koroer.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  twenty  years. 
He  had  the  same  noble  carriage  and  air,  but  on  the  whole  the  great  man  made 
no  agreeable  impression  on  me.  He  seemed  to  feel  altogether  uneasy,  and  had 
neither  joy  in  the  present  state  of  Grermany,  nor  hopes  for  the  futora  Tomig 
Komer  was  sometimes  present,  a  volunteer  in  Jiitgow's  Jager  Ckvrps ;  and  the 
father,  looking  at  his  son,  would  often  express  himself  with  the  greatest  anima^ 
aaa  and  enthnsiasm,  as  to  the  fdtnre  prospects  of  Germany.  But  Oothe  an- 
swered coldly,  and  almost  angrily  :  *  SchuUeu  nacr  an  euren  Kettm^  dor  Mann  ist 
€uch  zu  gro8 ;  Ihr  werdet  Sie  tdcht  zerbrechen,* — *  Tes,  yon  may  rattle  your  chains, 
hat  you  cannot  break  them ;  that  man  is  too  strong  for  yon.'— frtrnienm^en, 
p.  195. 
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Mzy  at  the  tbne  for  this:  to  diaw  aside  the  flood-gate.  And  then 
out  came  the  flood  I  How  indupenaable  at  that  crisis  Russiaii  aid 
was  to  Gennanj,  Arndt,  in  the  following  remarks  on  the  death 
of  Kutusoff*,  seems  fully  to  have  appreciated. 

*^  In  Dresden  a  piece  of  special  good  fortune  befel  us,  for  which  all 
who  knew  the  state  of  affiurs  did  not  fail  to  thank  God;  and  many  were 
haKt6,iovry9^oxif3^'DeraUeDeta$cheGoUlehtnoch!'  On  the  23ld  of 
April  died  at  Bunzlaw,  the  old  Russian  Field-Marshal  Kutusoff,  of  a 
nervous  fever.  At  the  news  of  this,  I  also  called  aloud,  '  JERer  ist  der 
Finger  6W/es'.(Here  is  the  fin«a-  of  God)!  This  grayhaired 
soldier  was  a  tough,  tardy  piece  of  Kussianism  to  the  backbone.  He 
had  attained  to  such  an  influence  over  the  army,  that  Alexander  him- 
self whatever  he  might  wish,  could  not  have  removed  him.  It  was 
only  with  the  greatest  d^culty  that  he  and  Stein  had  succeeded  in 
brining  him  across  the  Vistula.  ]ffis  fixed  idea  was  to  stay  behind 
the  Vistukt  till  the  summer,  and  not  advance  till  he  had  had  time  to  recruit 
his  sti-ength.  But  what,  in  this  case,  would  have  become  of  Germany  ? 
And  even  aiier  he  did  advance,  we  may  still  put  the  same  question,  what 
would  have  become  of  Germany,  what  of  Prussia,  if  Kutusoff  had  lived? 
The  French  would  have  remained  masters  of  all  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Vistula ;  they  would,  with  the  most  cruel  deliberation,  have  annihilated 
the  last  resources  of  Prussia,  cut  its  every  sinew  of  life,  and  have  rendered 
a  popular  movement  at  that  time  altogether  impossible.  And  the  popular 
movement  being  at  that  time  nrevented,  what  would  Kutusoff  and  the 
Russians,  by  themselves,  have  been  able  to  effect  afterwards,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  fortresses  of  Prussia  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ? 
Another  untoward  part  of  the  business  was,  that  Kutusoff  had  a  positive 
dislike  to  the  Grermans ;  he  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  rough  and 
unkindly  towards  them; 'and  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  clapped  his 
clumsy  Muscovite  foot  upon  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  Deutschland 
without  the  least  ceremony.  He  would  never  have  been  able  to  tole- 
rate another  beside  himself;  a  great,  perhaps  a  greater  soldier.  How 
would  brisk  old  BlQcher  have  got  out  his  German  wings  beside  such  a 
dogged  old  Russian  ?  I  say  again,  Kutusoff's  death  was  the  finger  of 
God  for  Deutschlaud,  laugh  at  me  who  will." 

We  shall  not  stop  here  to  incjiiire  whether  Kutusoff,  as  a 
Russian  general,  was  not  more  wise,  if  not  more  heroic,  than 
Alexander,  in  wishing  to  make  the  Vistula  the  boundary  of  his 
westward  advances.  What  could  he  know  about  the  new-bom 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  German  students  and  German  professors, 
and  what  wonderful  things  they  were  to  achieve?  Of  more  im- 
portance is  it  for  our  present  purpose  to  give  a  few  lines  of  por- 
traiture from  Amdt's  vigorous  brush,  of  that  same  hot,  hoary,  old 
hussar  here  mentioned  —  Marshal  Blucher  (or  Marshal  For- 
wards, as  he  was  significantly  called);  also,  bv  way  of  contrast,  a 
beaatifttlly  touched  picture  of  the  great  Scnamhorst,  who  fell 
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at  LiitsBen.    The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  Kere,  that  Amdt  was 
the  writer  of  the  fiunous  national  song  beginning, 
Was  blasen  die  Trampeten?— Humren  hinaiu! 

commonly  called  Marshal  Blucher's  March.  Amdt  was  at 
Breslau  in  the  spring  of  1812,  cherishing  his  German  patriotism 
among  a  circle  of  friends  no  less  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
Fatherland  than  himself.  To  this  period  the  following  extract 
refers. 

"  Into  this  circle  came  at  times  old  General  BlQcher,  who,  even  at 
the  festiye  board,  had  always  something  of  the  field-marshal  aboat  him. 
In  spite  of  his  years  he  had  a  fine  carriage ;  he  was  large-bodied,  and 
yet  nimble,  with  the  most  beautiful  and  well-rounded  limbs  ;  his  aims, 
legs,  and  thighs  were  as  decided  and  well-defined  as  those  of  a  yoimg 
man.  The  most  striking  thing  about  him  was  his  countenance :  it  had 
two  altogether  dificrent  worlds  in  its  expression,  which  remained  distinct 
even  amid  jests  and  railleries,  on  which,  with  the  true  heartiness  of  a 
soldier,  he  was  always  ready  to  listen  with  any  one.  On  his  forehead, 
eyes^  and  his  nose,  gods  might  dwell ;  about  his  chin  and  mouth,  vulgar 
mortals  played  their  game.  To  say  it  in  a  word — ^in  that  superior 
region  were  expressed  not  only  beauty  and  disunity,  but  also  a  deep 
melancholy,  a  melancholy  which,  on  account  of  the  dark  cerulean  blue 
of  his  eyes,  I  might  almost  call  a  sea  melancholy  {Meerschwermuih)  : 
for  however  mildly  these  eyes  would  often  smile,  they  darkened  them- 
selves of^en  suddenly  into  a  tone  of  anger  and  earnestness  truly  terrific. 
'Tis  well  known,  indeed,  by  what  fits  of  passion  he  used  to  be  shaken. 
When,  after  the  misfortunes  of  1806-7,  he  had  the  command  in  Upper 
Poraerania,  he  was  literally  mad  with  patriotic  rage,  and  used  to  cut 
with  his  sabre  at  all  flies  ana  black  spots  on  the.  wall,  calling  out, '  Napo- 
leon!' Mouth  and  chin  gave  a  quite  opposite  expression,  though  in 
the  mere  outward  lines  they  were  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  other  part 
of  the  countenance.  Here  the  cunning  of  the  old  hussar  was  all  col- 
lected, with  a  continual  play  of  the  most  lively  expression,  often  reach- 
ing up  even  to  the  eyes,  and  had  something  in  it  of  the  character  of 
a  weasel  watching  for  its  prey. 

"  Here  also  I  saw  Schamhorst,  whom  the  new  turn  of  affairs  had  driven 
out  of  Berlin  ;  and  along  with  him  his  never-to-be-foigotten  daughter, 
in  her  fine  bold  sweep  of  noble  feeling  unrivalled,  the  Countess  Julia  of 
Dohna.  Her  husband,  Burggraf  Friedrich  of  Dohna^  now  general-in- 
chief  of  the  Pomeranian  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  took  me  in  his 
carriage  to  see  the  father  and  the  daughter.  From  that  time  I  was  fre- 
quently in  their  company,  and  often  did  we  go  together  into  the  neigh- 
bouring woody  solitudes,  where  we  felt  ourselves  more  fi«e  to  speak  of 
the  manifold  woes  and  hopes  of  the  present.  What  a  difiFerent  man  was 
this  from  Blticher  !  Of  a  slender  make,  and  meagre  rather  than  full- 
bodied,  he  had  in  his  gait  something  undecided  and  unsoldier-like,  and 
stooped  a  little  besides.  His  face  was  of  a  noble  form,  and  marked  with 
the  features  of  calm  dignity.     His  blue  eye  was  large,  open,  and  beau- 
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tifoL  He  kept  bowerer*  oommonly,  as  it  were,  a  yizor  over  his  face, 
eren  his  e^e  half  shut,  like  a  man  who  did  not  require  to  be  hunting 
about  for  ideas,  but  was  haHtually  employed  in  brooding  over  those 
already  acquired.  Yet  was  there,  at  ail  times,  a  restless  march  and 
marshalling  of  ideas  in  that  clear  head ;  only  he  had  learnt  the  art  of 
banging  a  semi-transparent  veil  over  his  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  none 
but  his  intimate  friends  knew  how  violently  it  boiled  within.  But 
with  all  this  self-command  and  self-restraint,  he  had  in  his  coun- 
tenance no  painful  expression  of  studied  reserve;  on  the  contrary, 
every  motion  marked  the  plain,  honest,  intelligent  man:  you  did 
not  see  any  padlocks  about  him.  Such  was  the  man:  and  formed 
80  no  less  hy  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  than  by  original 
constitution.^  He  had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  rank  of  so- 
ciety, and  knew  what  it  was  to  obey,  and  to  submit  often  to  the  harshest 
necessity.  His  position  in  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  patronage  of  the 
king,  and  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  nobles,  had  always  been  that  of 
a  stranger,  of  an  envied  stranger ;  and  in  the  evil  days  that  followed 
1806-6,  watched  no  less  by  his  own  friends  than  by  the  stranger,  and 
to  the  French  spies  ever  an  object  of  special  suspicion,  he  was  compelled, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  secretly  scheming  and  preparing  the 
greatest  and  boldest  plans  for  the  salvation  of  the  country,  to  play,  in 
i^pearance,  a  secondary  and  a  subordinate  part :  to  be,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
a  Brutus.  Of  a  piece  with  thb  was  his  style  of  conversation  ;  slow  and 
without  observance  his  words  came  out ;  but  this  slowly-drawn  tone 
gave  utterance  to  the  boldest  thoughts  with  the  precision  and  the  preg- 
nancy of  a  proverb.  The  plainest  truth  in  the  most  simple  garb,  the 
most  straightforward  courage  with  the  most  cool  clearness — this  was 
Schamhorst  He  belonged  to  the  few  who  believe  that  when  truth  and 
right  are  in  question,  one  should  not  yield  to  the  greatest  dangers — no, 
not  a  hairbreadth.  Need  I  mention,  further,  that  this  noble  man,  through 
whose  hands,  as  the  secret  director  of  all,  millions  were  daily  passing, 
never  allowed  the  filth  of  a  single  copper  penny  to  stick  to  his  own 
fingers.  He  was  a  vir  innocenSy  in  thc^sense  of  the  great  ancients : 
he  died  poor. 

'*  Such  was  the  character  and  such  were  the  manners  of  this  earnest 
and  virtuous  man,  who  felt  more  deeply  than  any  other  the  love  of 
Iktherland ;  and  who  essayed  and  effected  more  towards  its  salvation. 
When  he  stood  before  us,  as  1  have  often  seen  him,  in  Ins  meditative 
mood,  leaning  on  his  staff,  his  head  inclined  -  towards  the  ground,  and 
his  eye  half  dosed,  with  a  forehead,  however,  which  all  the  while  seemed 
the  hving  incarnation  of  courage,  one  might  have  taken  him  for  the 
genius  of  death,  leaning  over  the  sarcophetgus  of  the  glory  of  Prussia, 
and  glorifying  tins  thought — *  Wie  herrlich  toaren  wir  emit !  From 
what  dignity  are  we  fallen ! '  " 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  to  do  with  a  book  full  of  such  vigorous 
and  substantial  historical  portraits  as   these.     We   cannot    cx- 
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tract  or  even  point  to  eveiy  thing  of  the  kind  that  oo- 
cuTs  in  this  volume  ;  but  there  is  one  which  it  were  high 
treason  to  omit,  the  portrait  of  him  who  was  ihe  corner-stone  of 
the  civil,  as  Schamhorst  was  of  the  military  resurrection  of  Pros- 
da  in  1813:  the  Baron  von  Stein.  This  man  was  the  Mira- 
beau  (as  great,  but  not  so  noisy)  of  Prussia's  bldodless  revolution. 
This  man  did  in  Berlin  what  the  Gracchi  talked  about  and  died 
for  in  Rome:  he  proposed  and  carried  an  Agrarian  Law, 
(though  himself  a  great  proprietor  and  aristocrat),  and  achieved 
that  mr  Prussia,  morally  and  socially,  which  the  great  Frederick's 
battles,  fifty  years  before,  had  done  physically  and  geographically* 
The  foUowmg  extract  describes  Amdt's  introduction  to  his  future 
master,  at  Petersburg,  in  the  autumn  of  1812. 

"  The  minister  received  me  in  the  most  friendly  way.  There  was 
something  in  his  figure  and  manner  that  impressed  me  strongly  widi 
the  feeling  that  I  had  seen  him  somewhere  before.  1  ooold  not,  how 
ever,  at  first  explain  to  myself  the  origin  of  this  feding ;  and  it  was 
only  after  I  had  sat  for  some  time  opposite  him  at  the  tea-table  that, 
reooTering  from  the  oenfounding  effect  of  the  first  impression^  I  felt  a 
light  suddenly  break  on  the  mystery,  and  I  said  within  myself 
'Fichte!'  Ves,  truly,  there  was  a  striking  likeness  to  my  brave 
old  philosopher  here:  the  same  figure,  slunrt,  compact,  broad;  the 
same  forehead,  only  with  a  little  more  breadth,  and  sloping  moie 
backward ;  the  same"  small,  keen,  twiokling  eyes ;  ahnost  the  same 
nose,  only,  if  possible,  more  powerful ;  the  same  pithiness,  deameaa^ 
and  decision  in  his  words,  whidi  sped  like  an  arrow,  by  the  shortest 
road,  and  with  the  speediest  flight,  to  their  mark.  Nor  was  I  long  in 
discovering  the  same  stem,  inexorable  spirit  of  moral  severilh^  in  the 
statesman,  that  so  strongly  characterized  the  philosopher.  Ine  only 
difference  was,  that  while  this  man  was  a  son  of  an  ancient  inq>erial* 
baronial  family  on  the  Rhin^  Fichte's  &ther  was  a  poor  weaver  in 
Lusatia ;  and  while  this  baron  of  the  empire  was  continually  pushiiu^ 
imperiously  up  from  the  shadows  and  douds  of  <he  Non  Ego,  towar£ 
the  central  Ego,  that  philosopher,  contrariwise,  oonrinually  strove,  and 
strove  in  vain,  to  descend  from  the  sublime  throne  of  the  Ego,  into  the 
cloudy  reckon  of  the  Non  Ego,  seeking  anxiously  to  find  some  common 
ground  which  might  conciliate  the  opposite  pol^  of  existence.  Sudi, 
at  least,  was  my  first  hasty  impression.  I  now  add  a  few  words  to 
complete,  as  £v  as  I  can,  the  outUne  of  this  great  and  good  man. 

'*  1  had  occasion,  when  talking  above  of  Marshal  filiicher,  to  say 
that  there  were  two  worlds  in  his  face.  Perhaps  the  same  observation 
may  apply  to  most  faces  that  are  significant;  not  only  two,  but  three, 
four,  or  more  worlds,  may  dwell  in  one  face,  and  war  strongly  with  one 
another.  Only  in  this  case,  when  there  are  so  many  of  th^  the  word 
world  does  not  apply,  and  we  can  only  talk  in  tlie  common  way  of  a 
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eonffiefc  of  inreconoileable  temperaments  and  paMunu  intlie  mme  oonn- 
tenanoe.  Now,  in  respect  of  what  may  propeiiy  be  called  two  woilds^ 
Stdn's  &oe  was  altogether  like  Bliicher^.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  hc0 
Aero  reigned  ahnost  always  the  serene  and  shining  god.  His  noble 
broad  forehead,  his  spirit-speaking  friendly  eyes,  his  powerful  nose^ 
proclaimed  composure,  pro&ndi^,  and  conunand.  With  this  grand 
derelopment^  the  under  part  of  the  hce  was  by  no  means  in  keeping. 
The  mouth  was  evidently  too  small,  and  too  delicately  chiselled  for  the 
mass  and  breadth  it  had  to  support ;  the  chin,  also,  was  weak.  Here, 
also,  as  I  have  remark^  ^  tne  case  of  Bludier,  common  mortals  had 
ihdr  lodgment ;  here  anger  and  fits'  of  the  most  violent  passion  would 
wpear,  and  give  themselves  a  free  rrin;  they  were,  however,  more  ter- 
nbletluui  dangerous,  and,  when  met  with  firmness,  soon  calmed.  But 
ihis  is  certainly  true,  that  when  the  under  part  of  the  countenance  waa 
convulsed  inth  rage,  and  the  little  mobile  mouth  poured  forth  furious 
invective  with  the  most  inconceivable  nqndity,  the  v^per  part  of  the  face 
remained  all  the  while  a  frur,  sunny;  smiling  Olympus ;  and  above  in 
ihe  keen,  twinkling  eyes,  there  seemed  to  be  no  lightning  to  scathe : 
insomuch,  that  the  same  person  who  shrunk  in  terror  from  the  ennres* 
non  of  the  mouth,  might  gather  courage  from  looking  at  the  eye.  Apart 
from  these  violent  paroxysms  of  moral  indignation,  the  perpetual  ex» 
presoon  of  Stdn — ^that  which  spoke  not  in  every  feature  omy,  but  in 
eve^  word,  and  in  eveiy  gesture, — ^was  one  of  honesty,  courage,  and 
piety.  He  was  a  man,  essentially  made  to  oommand ;  a  bom  prince, 
and  king;  a  man  who  had  number  on  stomped  upon  lus  every  deed. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  play  a  subordinate  part.  Where  he  waa 
not  allowed  to  lead,  he  was  not  mdined  to  act  That  flezibilitpr  and 
adaptibility,  which  is  a  virtue  in  many  men,  would  have  been  a  vice  in 
him;  at  leasts  they  were  not  part  of  his  nature^  not  consistent  with  his 
strength." 

We  complete  this  view  of  Stein's  character  by  an  extract  from 
a  necrological  notice  of  the  great  Prussian  re&imer,  originally 
inserted  by  Amdt  in  the  ^  Allgemeine  Zeitun^,'  in  the  month  of 
September,  1831,  three  months  after  the  deatn  of  the  subject  of 
it,  and  now  reprinted  in  a  short  appendix  to  these  Memoiis. 

**  God  had  planted  a  fiery,  mighty,  courageous  heart  in  his  bosom, 
and  furnished  him  with  a  glance  to  perceive  as  quick  as  lightning,  and 
a  bold  unhesitating  underrtanding;  he  was  the  very  impersonation  of 
despatch,  enterprise,  and  impetuosity.  He  was  compelled  by  an  inward 
necessity  of  his  nature  to  cast  aside  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  hb  way  ; 
to  demolish  mercilessly  whatever  impeded  his  progress  :  great  qualities 
of  mind  certainly,  but  also  not  a  uttle  dangerous,  had  they  not  been 
accompanied  by  that  regard  for  proportion,  disiapline,  and  order,  without 
which  the  highest  talents  axe  more  powerful  ever  to  destroy  than  to 
oonstruet.   To  fear  nothing,  to  do  without  delay,  to  create  without  inter* 
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nusnon,  was  his  proper  element.  That  the  possessor  of  such  a  fiery  and 
impetuous  character  should  not  have  often  erred,  should  not  sometimes 
have  oyexflowed  the  narrow  hounds  of  mere  prudence,  were  more  than 
human  ;  hut  the  discipline  of  life  and  the  providence  of  Grod  had  early 
given  Us  mind  a  steady  direction  towaros  that  which  is  noble  and 
good,  and  this  direction  was  to  society  the  surest  practical  pledee  that 
any  errors  occasioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  temperament  would  soon 
be  repaired.  Accoutred  as  he  was  by  the  hands  of  nature,  he  demanded 
the  freest  stage  for  the  forthputting  of  his  aedvity ;  and  in  whatever  he 
did,  he  was  compelled  instinctively  to  take  the  lead.  The  vulgar  acts, 
however,  by  which  men  xise  to  situations  of  influence  and  command,  were 
not  his.  He  was  impatient  of  resistance,  and  when  any  thing  forcibly 
opposed  his  plans,  he  was  always  slow  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  yield* 
inff.  No  person  was  more  easily  roused  by  contradiction,  out  no  one 
delighted  more  in  a  hard  fought  battle  of  thoughts  and  words,  whenever 
he  found  an  adversaiy  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  powers.  In  such 
intellectual  combating,  provided  only  the  strokes  were  energetic  and 
swift  as  lightning,  he  was  quite  in  his  element.  Violent  and  harsh  he 
often  was ;  towards  hjrpocrites  and  bravoes  pitilessly  severe ;  whUe  by  the 
abruptness  and  bluntness  of  his  manner  he  would  sometimes  uninten- 
tionally wound  the  feelings  of  the  sensitive.  From  excess  of  passion  he 
was  not  free,  but  feelings  of  malignity  and  revenge  his  noble  nature 
would  scorn ;  and  those  whom  a  rash  word  or  a  predpitate  judgment 
had  at  any  time  offended,  never  waited  long  for  such  apology  and  repa« 
ration  as  the  dictate  of  a  scrupulously  honourable  mind  imposed  on  itself. 
As  his  whole  sympathies  were  with  Germany  and  Prussia ;  as  he  lived 
altogether  in  the  memory  of  what  had  l>eenj  and  the  hope  of  what 
should  be,  glorious  in  fatherland  ;  as  for  this  one  idea  of  country  he  was 
ready  at  every  moment  to  give  up  his  substance  and  to  sacrifice  lus  life  ; 
so  the  strong  and  clear  steel  (stahl)  of  his  whole  character  was  tempered 
throughout  to  a  true  German  tone.  In  truthfulness,  honesty,  and 
opemiess,  no  man  ever  surpassed  him ;  he  looked  straight  before  him, 
and  marched  directly  up  to  his  object. 

''  This  was  his  creed,  that  by  truth,  simplicity,  and  honesty,  only,  all 
ends  are  to  be  attained,  and  that  no  path  that  is  in  any  part  crooked 
can  ever  bring  a  blessing.  This  was  his  motto,  '  Es  darf  nichts  gethan 
werden  was  nicht  s^rad  und  offen  gethan  werden  kann;'  that  is  to 
say,  a  ftee  way,  a  high  aim,  and  pure  means  to  attain  the  aim.  And  this 
IS  the  man  on  whom  a  Bourrienne  has  had  the  impudence  to  throw  the 
suspicion  of  having  banded  himself  with  sneaking  conspirators,  and 
studied  the  base  arts  of  assassination. 

^^  I  have  spoken  of  his  fire  and  impetuosity,  I  will  add  now  that  this 
fiery  and  strong  one  had  at  the  same  time  all  the  elements  of  mildness 
and  mansuetude  in  his  composition ;  that  as  he  was  a  man  of  bravery, 
so  he  veas  also  a  man  of  faith;  that  in  every  thinc^  terrestrial  and 
human,  he  cherished  a  deeply  tragic  feeling  of  its  perishable  and  fleet- 
ing nature.     Hence  he  was  in  his  inmost  heart  humble  and  modest ; 
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benoe  he  held  fiist  the  faith  of  all  good  men  that  man  can  do  nothing 
-without  God ;  that  Grod  goyerns  the  world ;  that  the  wisest  and  the 
greatest  of  mortal  men  can  do  little  of  ihemselves;  and  possessed  by 
these  feelings,  the  flatterer  and  the  hypocrite,  the  sophist,  the  self-con- 
oeited  person,  the  boastful  self-seeker  of  eveiy  description,  however 
great  ueir  talents  might  be,  found  no  fiivour  with  him.  Stein  was, 
in  truth,  a  firm  and  decided  Christian ;  he  believed  in  his  (jod  and  his 
Kedeemer,  and  built  all  his  hopes  on  the  glorious  promises  laid  open  to 
us  in  the  (xospel ;  and  it  was  this  indwelling  principle  of  Christianity 
that  made  him  excellent  in  all  the  relations  of  social  and  domestic  life ; 
a  grateful  son,  a  kind  husband  and  father,  a  faithful  friend  ;  in  private 
economy  strictly  moral,  in  his  civic  relations  acdve  and  indefatigable. 
This  blessed  fedth  also  it  was,  that  controlled  and  tempered  those  quali- 
ties  of  his  mind  which  might  easily  have  run  wild  into  a  spirit  of  untame- 
able  pride  and  haughty  defiance;  the  Gospel  of  Chnst  softened  the 
almost  superhuman  sternness  of  his  character,  and  mellowed  what  was 
severe^  giving  at  once  a  nobler  direction  and  a  gentler  movement  to 
his  social  activity.  Long  may  the  memory  endure  of  this  German 
jfAK,  fireshly  may  his  virtues  bloom  in  these  earnest  tunes  in  which  we 
£ve^  that  we  may  know  both  how  to  do  when  Fatherland  calls  us,  and 
how  to  suffer !" 

So  be  it.  A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  political  and  social 
influence  of  the  men  of  1813,  on  what  Germany  is  now,  and 
what  it  is  destined  to  be  in  die  world.  Our  limits,  however, 
forbid  any  thing  like  disquisition;  and  we  can  only  refer  those 
who  are  not  yet  familiar  vnth  the  great  German  doings  against 
Napoleon,  to  the  ninth  volume  of  Mr.  AHson's  |  Historjr  of 
Europe,'  where  they  will  find  no  lack  of  satisfiwrtory  information. 
We  in  England,  for  reasons  obvious  enough,  know,  for  the  gene- 
ral, more  about  the  state  of  Spain  in  1812,  than  of  Grermany  in 
1813;  but  Spain  was  onlv  tne  mine  which,  being  exploded, 
isolated  Napoleon  from  behind;  Germany  was  the  field  in  which 
the  decisive  struggle  was  to  be  made.  In  the  fields  of  Leipzig, 
in  the  central  battle-arena  of  Europe,  and  nowhere  eh©,  Napo- 
leon could  be  overthrown.  As  for  the  Spanish  patriots,  their 
movement,  at  its  best,  was  but  a  spirited  ballad  ;  the  rising  of 
Deutflchland  was  a  grand  epos. 
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Art.  XI. — Monographie  de  la  JPresse  Parisienne,    (Monograph 
of  the  Parisian  rress.)    By  M.  de  Balzac.     Paris.     1843. 

*  With  whom  is  M.  de  Balzac  angrv?*  exclaimed  Jides  Janin, 
on  reading  this  odd  pToduction,  and  torthwith  seized  his  critical 
pen,  to  show  that  Balzac  is  the  most  imgrate&l  of  authors.  For 
ten  years,  it  would  seem,  this  Balzac  plodded  his  weary  way,  un- 
der the  unnoticed  pseudonyme  of  Saint  Aubin,  one  failure  following 
another,  imtil,  by  chaiice,  the  '  En&nt  Maudit,'  in  the  pi^es  of  a 
Review,  attracted  general  attention:  the  newspapers  praised,  the 
masque  fell,  and  the  name  of  Balzac  became  known  to  fame.  Tliis 
is  Janin's  ground  for  a  charge  of  bitter  ingratitude  against  Balzac. 
But  with  due  respect  to  M.  Janin,  we  caimot  in  this  discover  the 
extent  of  obligation,  asserted  by  the  champion  of  the  press.  Ten 
long  years  of  persevering  toil,  ten  years  of  uncheered,  unmarked 
exertion,  would  have  broken  down  many  a  man  of  less  resolute 
will:  and  when,  at  last,  the  pubUc  is  struck  by  one  of  those  tales 
which  gUde  into  the  traditions  of  a  people,  the  press,  following 
the  movement  of  admiration,  turns  suddenly  round,  and  affects 
the  right,  first  to  take  the  hitherto  neglect^  novelist  under  its 
own  supreme  protection,  and  then,  on  the  first  show  of  difference 
between  them,  to  charge  him  with  base  ingratitude  to  his  self- 
elected  protector ! 

We  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  echo  Janin's  question.  We 
have  &iled  to  discover  with  whom  exactly  Balzac  is  angry.  Hifl 
object  in  his  brochure  would  seem  to  be  to  describe  in  no  very 
poetic  terms  the  machinery  of  the  Paris  press,  and  so  to  strip  it 
of  the  effect  produced  by  mystery.  His  motive  we  have  yet  to 
learn.  Janin,  in  his  bitter  ^uilleton,  sets  it  down  as  compounded 
of  enormous  self-conceit,  jealousy  of  writers  who  have  become 
more  popular  than  himself,  and  hatred  of  critics  who  have 
contributed  to  make  them  so.  He  more  than  hints,  too,  that 
Balzac's  failure  in  a  journal  he  started  for  himself  has  had  not  a 
little  to  do  with  it.  J3ut  perhaps,  after  all,  Balzac  had  no  motive. 
He  may  have  been  actuated  simply  by  whim.  Without  at  any 
rate  further  troubling  ourselves  as  to  flie  author's  motive,  or  the 
critic's  wrath,  we  shall  endeavour  to  follow  M.  de  Balzac,  supply- 
ing facts  where  he  deals  but  in  allusions,  and  giving  names  wnichi 
familiar  to  the  Parisian  pubUc,  would  not  be  easily  recognizable 
on  this  side  the  channel,  through  the  deUcate  take-for-granted 
touches  of  the  celebrated  novelist. 

The  *  Monographic'  is  a  paper  supplied  to  a  work  in  course  of 
pubUcation,  entitled,  *  La  grande  Ville :  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Paris/ 
m  which  are  associated  several  celebrated  names.     The  work  is 
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ilhsixated  by  Gravand,  a  masterly  caricaturist,  and  odier  artists 
of  extiaoidinary  talent. 

M.  de  Balzac's  paper  is  preceded  by  a  synoptical  table,  marking 
every  shade  of  the  order  '  Gendelettre :'  the  hmt  of  which  name  he 
professes  to  have  borrowed  from '  Gendarme/  implying  that  he  re- 
spects one  as  much  as  the  other :  which,  by  the  way,  is  rather  a  dull 
joke.  He  divides  his  order  into  two  species — the  publicist  and 
the  critic;  and  from  these  he  traces  several  supposed  kinds,  as  if 
he  were  a  Cuvier,  dealing  with  some  newly-discovered  races  of 
animals.  For  these  he  invents  names  arbitrarily,  which,  as  they 
do  not  carry  with  them  any  very  striking  sense  or  humour,  we 
spare  our  readers  the  trouble  of  spelling  over. 

M.  de  Balzac  tells  us,  that  when  the  director  of  the  journal  is  at 
the  same  time  the  chief  editor,  and  responsible  proprietor,  he  is 
the  person  with  whom  each  cabinet  deals:  whue,  at  the  same 
time,  the  secret  influence  which  absolutely  regulates  the  journal 
may  be  that  of  an  actress,  or  a  legitimate  wife.  To  &mish  the  key 
to  the  first  allusion  would  be  to  deal  in  a  piece  of  unnecessary  scan- 
dal; but  all  the  world  will  easily  recognise  in  the  second,  Madame 
de  Girardin,  the  Yicomte  Laimay  of  '  La  Presse;'  for  Madame 
Dude vant  is  not  the  only  lady  who  writes  under  a  masculine  name. 

Balzac  next  proceeds  to  the  second  variety  of  the  same  species, 
which  he  calls  the  tenor — or,  to  drop  the  metaphorical  name,  the 
editor,  simply.  With  him  he  thus  deals:  ^'  At  this  trade  it  is 
difficult  for  a  man  not  to  pervert  his  mind  and  sink  into  me* 
diocrity.  Because  there  are  but  two  moulds,  into  which  are  cast 
the  leadi^  articles:  the  opposition  mould,  and  the  ministerial 
mould.  There  is  a  third,  but  it  is  rarely  used.  Let  the  govern- 
ment act  as  it  will,  the  writer  of  the  opposition  leaders  must 
blame,  scold,  and  advise.  The  ministerial  writer  is  equally  bound 
to  defend.  The  one  is  a  constant  negative — ^the  other  a  con- 
stant affirmative."  This  is  no  doubt  true  enough,  and  there  was 
no  particular  necesrilr^  to  announce  it  as  a  discovery.  Balzac  is 
better  where  he  describes  the  part  played  by  the  pubHc. 

At  each  event  the  subscriber  goes  asleep,  saying  to  himself,  "  I 
will  see  to-morrow  what  says  my  journal  upon  the  subject." 
But  there  being  facts  for  the  public  which  cannot  be  told,  and  a 
necessity  for  twisting  and  distorting  those  which  can,  the  satirist's 
conclusion  is,  that  the  press  is  by  no  means  the  master  of  that 
^  liberty'  which  it  is  supposed  to  enjoy.  To  its  shame,  says  Balzac, 
it  is  only  '  free'  against  weak  and  isolated  classes.  And  then  we 
have  told,  by  an  exquisitely  humorous  pencil,  what  M.  de  Balzac's 
pen  hesitates  to  give:  M.  Thiers  commanding  batteries  which  are 
easily  recognisable,  as  the  *  Si^e,'  '  Courier  Fran^ais,'  and 
^  Constitutionnel.' 
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Balzac  gives  a  pleasant  example  of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
public  mind  is  kept  irritated  against  England,  in  a  dead  calm 
of  the  political  ocean,  this  news  arrives  from  Ansburg  fAusburg 
being  for  journalism,  what  Nuremberg  is  for  children,  a  HUJtory  of 
playQiings)  : 

"  On  dit  that  the  English  Legation  gave  a  dinner  to  Lord  "V^Ugoudy 
on  his  way  to  Galucho  (Bresil),  at  which  assisted  all  the  corps  diplo- 
matique,  except  the  French  Consul.  Such  an  omission,  under  present 
circumstances,  is  not  without  meaning." 

Upon  this  piece  of  news  the  opposition  papers  lash  themselves 
into  well-actea  indignation,  ignorant  that  there  is  no  such  admiral 
as  Willgoud,  and  no  such  pkce  as  Galucho;  and  here  the  reader  is 

5 resented  with  admirable  imitations  of  all  the  leading  journals, 
one  with  real  wit.  Balzac  adds  to  his  own  satiri^  remarks 
on  this  part  of  his  subject,  the  following  very  amusing  com- 
mentary: "One  phrase  combined  thus,  aifter  three  forms,  suf- 
fices to  enable  the  majority  of  the  French  every  morning  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  all  possible  events.  After  tne  triumph  of 
July,  an  old  tenor  acknowledged  that  for  twelve  years  he  never 
wrote  but  the  same  article.  This  frank  fellow  is  dead."  We  be- 
lieve the  author  of  this  whimsical  confession  was  M.  Chatelainy 
editor  of  the  *  Courier  Frangais,'  an  extreme  liberal. 

In  his  parody  of  the  ^  D^bats,'  Balzac  adds,  in  a  parenthesis  to 
each  high-flown  passage — '  (price  5000  francs  per  month)' —  the 
supposed '  subvention'  paid  to  M.  Bertin  by  the  government.  The 
mmisterialists  do  not,  however,  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  corruption, 
for  the  puritans  of  the  opposition,  wno  cannot  accept  favours  for 
themselves,  harass  the  government  with  demands  for  places  for 
their  relatives.  The  family  Barrot,  according  to  Bal^,  enjoy 
among  them  130,000  francs  of  government  pay !  Before  we  leave 
the  ^  publicist'  division,  we  must  say,  that  the  attacks  are  made  far 
too  indiscriminately;  that  the  editonal  talents  are  rated  obviously 
too  low;  and  that  the  whole  division  on  the  system  of  reporting 
the  debates  in  the  Chambers  ('  Les  CamarilUstes'),  is  a  violent 


There  is  an  amusing  page  upon  what  the  French  caU  '  canards' 
(ducks),  which  appear  to  be  the  very  poetry  of  penny-a-linii^. 
Napoleon  had  pensioned  a  man,  who  for  five  years  published  m 
the  '  Moniteur,'  fictitious  bulletins  of  a  war  of  the  Affghans  against 
the  English  ;  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and  Nanoleon,  instead  of 
punishing  the  fellow,  is  said  to  have  increased  his  pension — the 
cheat  ^  etait  se  bien  congue  dans  les  int^rfits  de  Napoleon.'  These 
bulletins  were  '  canards.'  The  story  of  Gaspard  Hauser  was  a 
'  canard;'  so  was  that  of  Clara  Wendel,  and  the  brigand  Schubiy. 
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As  M.  de  Balzac  does  not  give  names,  we  may  take  upon  ourselves 
to  state,  that  the  makers  ot  these  ^  canards'  were  authors  of  repute, 
M.  M^ry  and  M.  Nestor  Roqueplan.  M.  Etienne,  of  the  ^  Con- 
stitutionnel/  was,  under  the  restoration,  a  famous  inventor  of 
'  canards.'  (He  seems  meditating  one  at  p.  145 !)  His  line  lay  in 
ike  fabrication  of  refiisals  by  priests  of  the  rights  of  burial,  and 
of  persecutions  of  liberal  *  cures.'  But  he  was  obliged  to  give 
these  up,  for  truth  overtook  him. 

In  the  division  on  the  critics,  M.  de  Balzac  exhausts  every  form 
of  severity.  He  sets  no  boimds  to  his  anger  with  them,  more 
especially  for  the  neglect  with  which  they  treat  works  deserving 
orattention,  while  they  reserve  their  exclusive  and  fulsome  notice 
for  trashy  vaudevilles.  He  assigns  for  these  degrading  preferences 
the  most  degraded  motives :  contrasting  the  pleasurable  ^  auid  pro 
quo'  of  theatres,  with  the  cold  comfort  of  libraries  and  booksellers. 
And  he  goes  so  &r  as  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the  critics,  in  this 
respect,  nas  caused  of  late  years  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  sale 
of  ^ood  books  of  every  class.  Upon  Janin  he  deals  the  severest 
ridicule,  by  an  admirable  mimicry  of  that  writer's  torrent  of  volu- 
bility on  every  kind  of  subject,  while  he  never  once  touches  the 
single  special  subject,  whicli  he  pretends  to  be  treating.  Of  , 
this  redoubtable  feuilletonist,  he  also  takes  another  occasion  to 
mention  (the  allusion,  at  p.  170,  is  plainly  levelled  at  Janin), 
that  what  he  thinks  the  most  eminently  droll  thing  in  the  worla, 
and  in  the  very  highest  taste,  is  to  be  shaking  hands  with  you, 
and  passing  for  your  friend,  when  he  is  all  the  while  stinging  you 
with  the  poisoned  needles  of  his  feuilletons.  If,  indeed,  he  has 
happened  to  praise  you  in  a  Paris  journal,  you  are  then  quite  sure, 
that  in  some  London  journal  he  has  ^  assassinated'  you.  M.  de 
Balzac  fails  to  add,  whicli  particular  London  journal  it  is  that  is 
honoured  by  Jules  Janin's  contributions. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  there  are  some  remarks  on 
the  professed  dealers  in  bon  mots  and  witty  sayings,  uninspired  by 
whose  gaiety  and  mirthfulness,  Balzac  can  only  heave  a  righ. 
'  H^las,  la  Prance  est  colossale  jusque  dans  sespetitesses,  jusque  dans 
ses  vices,  jusque  dans  ses  fautes !'  Vet  at  the  Cnarivari,  '  le  Matador 
des  petitsjoumaux,' he  finds  himself  relax  a  little.  Three  thoiisand 
subscribers,  he  sap,  support  this  '  d^lit  perp^tuel,'  and  he  admits  its 
exhausdess  flow  of  wit  and  humour.  The  writers  in  this  class  of 
journals  he  collects  under  the  term  ^  le  pficheur  k  la  ligne:'  be- 
cause the  wits,  like  the  fishermen,  live  by  their  '  line.'  The  great 
characteristic  of  the  trade,  Balzac  adds,  is  that  the  most  vigorous 
mind,  once  engaged  in  it,  is  soon  incapable  of  the  sentiment  of  any 
thing  great.  Making  every  thing  little  in  mockery,  it  finds  in 
time,  as  iar  as  itself  is  concerned,  every  thing  little  m  reality. 
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The  conclusion  will  probably  interest  our  leaders,  by  the  compa- 
zison  introduced  between  the  press  of  Paris  and  London  : 

'^  The  press  of  London  has  not  upon  the  world  the  same  action  as 
that  of  Paris :  it  is  in  some  degree  confined  to  England,  which  carries 
its  egotism  into  eyery  thing  :  such  egotism  merits  being  called  patriot- 
ism,  for  what  is  patnotism,  but  the  egotism  of  a  whole  country  ?  Tims 
ought  to  be  ohsOTved  the  wide  difference  which  exists  between  Englidi 
journalists  and  French  journalists.  An  English  journalist  is  an  Enriish- 
man  first,  a  journalist  after.  The  Freneh  journalist  is  above  all  thines 
a  journalist.  Thus  the  English  journalist  would  never  commit  the  fum 
of  publishing  cabinet  secrets,  if  such  were  calculated  to  mar  a  public  ad- 
Tsntage ;  while  for  sake  of  a  few  subscribers,  a  French  journal  would  Uab 
any  thing.  Abd-el-Kader  said  his  best  spies  were  the  French  journals. 
Yesterday  a  paper  advocated  the  prior  right  of  England  to  toe  Mar- 
quesas; and  that  paper  calls  itself  the  National.  Between  the  chances 
of  an  overthrow  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  Napoleon  did  not 
hesitate." 

Here  M.  de  Balzac  falls  into  the  spirit  of  exaggeration,  of 
which  he  accuses  the  press  ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  said  of  the 
whole  expos^,  that  it  is  rather  curious  than  edifying. 

But  we  cannot  leave  it  without  a  more  exjdicit  mention  of  the 
wood-cut  illustrations.  These  have  a  genius  in  them,  which  in  the 
papjer  itself  is  certainly  not  discoverable.  The  likenesses  of  the 
various  editors  and  writers  are  caught  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
of  this  department  of  the  art.  No  names  are  given,  no  clues  are 
given;  but  the  brethren  of  the  press  will  recognise  each  other. 
There  never  was  such  hitting  '  between  wind  and  water !'  Observe 
the  agitated  frenzy  of  M.  Pierre  Leroux  {p.  166),  ^th  divoroe, 
dissolution,  disruption,  George  Sandism,  m  every  part  of  his  a8> 
pect  and  attire;  hair,  nose,  mouth,  and  dressing-gown;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  awful  chasm  which  yawns  between  the  waistcoat  and 
the  portion  of  dress  which  may  not  be  named.  Contrast  it  with 
the  sleek  satisfaction  of  M.  Hyppolite  Lucas,  who  in  the  garb  of  an 
*'  6^icier'  is  mildly  serving  out  inexhaustible  lees  of  sugar;  a  thing 
he  is  currently  said  to  do  to  every  author  excepting  M.  de  Balzac, 
Turn  from  we  stolid,  innocent-looking,  antediluvian  figure  (p. 
179),  which  does  nothing  but  praise  the  past  (M.  Gustave 
tranche),  to  the  snarling,  snapmn^,  bearded  poodle  (p.  185:  *~ 
nificant  tailpiece  to  a  pai^y  on  Janm's  ^  Feuilletons'),*  which  < 
bites  and  walks  on  its  hind  legs.  Then  contemplate  '  dans  Tinti 
rieur'  (p.  173  V  the  gentleman  extended,  smoking  on  the  sofit,  and 
the  young  laay  in  easy  dishabille  in  possession  of  the  hearth-rug; 
llie  young  lady  reading  the  book  aloud,  concerning  which  the  gen- 
tleman (whom  his  friends  will  recognise)  means  to  be  tembly 
moral,  and  to  cry  from  the  roo&  of  the  houses,  *  Oil  aliens  nouar 
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Others  of  these  inimitable  pieces  of  graphic  humour  we  have 
noticed  before,  but  a  whole  article  might  be  written  upon 
them.  What  a  fine  satire  is  that  (p.  152),  where  the  Rhine, 
a  jotial  old  reedy  deity,  is  in  an  up-lifted  state  of  exaggerated 
admiration  at  the  great  man,  who  has  come  all  the  way  from  Paris, 
not  to  see  the  good  old  river,  but  that  the  good  old  river  may  see 
him  I  Wond^md  and  impenetrable  is  the  collection  (p.  137)  of 
heads,  constituting  the  r^ers  of  a  large  circulation, '  une  masse.' 
Of  another  style  is  the  laborious  abstraction  of  the  old  scholar  (p. 
171),  which  may  not  impossibly  be  thought  somewhat  affecting. 
As  lor  the  veiy  elegant  sketch  (p.  207),  in  which  George  Sand  so 
a&bly  receives  Lamenmais,  we  defy  that  lady's  admirers  (of 
whom,  with  due  reservation,  we  profess  ourselves),  to  be  other 
than  gratefid  and  contented  therewith.  And,  to  conclude,  for  the 
Teiy  whimsical  parley  on  the  closing  page,  between  the  press  (a 
very  excited  and  unreasonable  old  woman),  and  M.  de  Balzac 
himself  ^a  quiet,  reasonable,  very  stout,  long-haired,  somewhat 
stooping  little  man),  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  editor  or  crilic 
who  has  felt  himself  most  deeply  insulted  and  aggrieved  through 
the  other  seventy-nine  pages  of  this  curious  production,  wul, 
when  he  arrives  at  that  eightieth  page,  lay  it  down  with  a  burst  of 
good-humoured  laughter. 

*  The  ooticliiBion  of  Janin's  critidan  of  this  '  Mbnognphle,'  in  the  *  Jonmal 
teD^beto'dfafewdayisiiioevkioexkremelj  chanusteiistic  of  the  writer,  and 
coQtuns  such  a  pith  J  snnmuuy  of  the  abofliTe  phrases  used  against  the  press  bj 
Balzac,  that  we  think  we  shall  oontribate  not  a  little  to  the  reader's  amnsemen^ 
\xf  appending  it  hera  l^ranslatkm  is,  of  ooorae,  qnHe  out  of  the  qnestkm.  It 
contains,  it  will  be  seen,  the  aUnsion  to  Balzac's  own  experiment  in  joonudism 
to  which  refierence  has  been  made: — **  Eh  qnoi I  cet  homme,  a  qui  nons  ayons  re- 
oonnn  tant  d'esporit  \  tant  de  reprises  diflferentes,  vit  da  journal,  et  mdme  d*une 
ftsdedajonmanx;  11  n'evkt  jamais  Ttensaos  le  journal;  il  a  6t6  dliecteor-i^ 
dactcOT-en-chef-gerant'tenor-maitre-Jacques-oamarilliirte  -premier-Pteris-£ut-Pa* 
ris*fiusenr-  d'artides-de-fcHid-maitre  -  Jacques-marcband-de-canazds  -  camariUiste 
homme-poHtique-attach^-attach^  -  detache  -  poUtique-ii  brochures-pamphl^taiie- 
tradncteur-critique  bkmd- grand  critique-euphuiste-prosatenr-fiuroeur-nniTenl* 
taJie-mondain-thuri£§ralie-ezecateor^brayo-gneri]]ero-pdcbenr  \  la  ligne-blagneu; 
et  meme,  oe  qui  est  plus  graye,  banquier  d'lm  journal  dont  n  etait  ainsi  le  sen!, 
unique  et  perp^tuel-genddettre;  ce  journal  si  bien  administre,  si  admirablement 
K6d^  si  habUOBient  coodnit,  si  admirablenient  toit,  et  sign6  per  nn  si  grand 
nonvn'aspas  y^cu  six  mois;  et  malntenant  ce  joumaliste,  leplus  impuissant^ 
le  plus  maladioit  et  le  plus  d6nigTant  des  joumalistes,  yiendrait,  de  gaite  de  OGeur, 
accabler  de  sea  iigures  oeux  dont  il  n'a  pas  pu  se  maintenir  le  confrere;  il  pourrait 
lev  ^Ubreinmnn^ment:  Vonft  6tea  tous  des  yolears,  des  menteurs,  des  imb^dlles, 
des  nniyeraitaiies,  des  fiurceors,  des  marquis  de  Tuffiires  et  des  blagueurs;  yooi 
^tes  laids,  yous  etes  yieuz,  yous  etes  mal  peign^s,  yous  ayez  de  fkuz  toupets,  yous 
ftes  des  Bd&^miens,  yous  £tes  ^tgmohlu  bourgeois;  il  pourrait  les  dteonoer  dans 
lean  trayauz  pass6s,  dans  leurs  trayanz  il  yenhr,  dans  leur  positian  prtenta;  et 
le  pamphlet  de  oet  homme  passeralt  sans  examen,  sans  critique,  sans  reponae! 
Teritablement  la  chose  senut  trop  fadle  et  trqp  commode;  \  ce  compte-Uk  ce  se- 
fait  poosser  trop4oin  les  priril^ges  dn  ^mdeUXtrt, — rtauhgutr-foi^em'  de  tartmea^ 
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Art.  XII. — Justus  Moeser's  SdmmtUche  Werhe.  (Moeser's  .Col- 
lected Works.)    Berlin.     1842. 

The  most  revered  name  in  (jermany,  at  present,  is  perhaps  that 
of  Justus  Moeser.  Some  time  back  it  was  merely  the  choice 
spirits  who  prized  him,  especially  Gothe,  *  who  owned  the 
great  influence  that  Moeser*s  writings  had  on  his  character,  and 
who  in  all  his  points  considered  how  Moeser  would  have  thought.* 
Now,  it  is  not  merely  such  men  as  Gothe  who  pay  their  trioute 
at  the  shrine  of  Moeser,  but  every  Grerman  who  takes  pen  in 
hand,  and  all  that  larger  class  which  take  pride  in  their  &therland. 
Germany  has  greater  poets,  historians,  statesmen,  and  legists, 
thanMoesei,  but  none  who  imited  all  these  characters,  and  who 
watched,  like  him,  over  the  cradle  of  Grerman  language,  history, 
poetry,  and  freedom. 

Justus  Moeser  was  bom  in  1720,  at  Osnabruck.  His  fiither 
was  president  q£  the  Consistory.  Justus  grew  up  into  a  fine  youth, 
upwards  of  dx  feet  high,  wmch  so  alamied  his  father — the  King 
of  Prussia  then  seizing  per  force  all  fine  tall  men  to  serve  in  hia 
armies — that  he  sent  the  youth  off  to  study  the  law  at  Jena  and 
Grottinsen.  In  good  time  he  returned,  became  secretary  of  the 
equestrian  order  m  1742,  was  made  advocatus  patriss  in  1747,  and 
in  1762,  justiciary.  What,  however,  had  most  influence  upon 
Moeser,  was  his  connection  with  England.  The  independent 
diocese  of  Osnabruck  was  decreed  \>j  the  treaty  of  WestphaUa  to 
be  governed  altematelv  by  Cathohc  and  by  Frotestant  biahopB. 
After  the  seven  years  war,  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Protestant 
party,  and  these,  to  ensure  themselves  a  long  reign,  elected  as 
bishop  the  Duke  of  York,  then  seven  months  old.  Justus  Moeser 
was  at  that  time  the  great  notability  of  the  diocese,  being  chief 
councillor  of  the  chapter  of  the  equestrian  order  and  of  the  bur- 
gesses: and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  England,  to  consult  with 
George  the  Third  about  the  government  of  Osnabruck.  In 
London  Moeser  imbibed  all  those  ideas  of  govemm^at,  of  consti- 
tutional freedom,  of  commercial  activity  and  economy,  so  much 
in  advance  of  au^ht  tliat  Germany  then  produced. 

The  custom  oflorming,  or  descrying,  or  supposing  English  and 
French  parties,  in  countries  well  entitled  to  have  but  one  great 
national  party,  as  Grermany  and  Spain  for  example,  is  higmy  to 
be  deprecated :  not  only  as  it  affords  just  cause  of  dissension  in  the 
country,  but  that  it  mmgles  us  with  foreign  party  spirit,  and  pro- 
vokes against  us  a  natiouu  hatred,  which  we  oy  no  means  deserve. 
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But  the  French  party,  or  the  sect,  which  boldly  proposed  to 
sacrifice  German  thought,  religion,  poetiy,  and  even  limguage,  to 
those  of  France,  was  introduced  by  so  high  an  authority,  that 
an  Ejiglish  party  was  required  to  combat  it.  Fredenck  the 
Grreat  stood  forth  the  champion  of  French  literature,  language, 
and  ideas.  Eager  to  {promote  his  young  countty  at  once  to  tne 
refinement  and  civilization  of  an  old  one,  Frederick  could  not  wait 
for  the  development  of  a  German  literature  or  philosophy.  He 
consecjuently  vilipended  every  thing  national,  except  tne  living 
materials  of  his  grenadier  companies.  Justus  Moeser  was  amongst 
the  first  who  took  up  the  national  cause  and  tongue  of  Germany 
against  Frederick,  in  his  essay  on  German  language  and  literature, 
one  same  feeling  prompted  him  to  answer  Kousseau's  '  Vicaire 
Savoyard,'  and  deiend  religion  against  the  influence  of  French 
ideas.  From  that  time  German  nationalily  was  his  great  object. 
Whether  he  wrote  in  favour  of  a  constitutional  and  representative 
system,  or  whether  he  imitated  English  critics  in  collecting  and  prais- 
ing and  biinging  into  fiishion  the  old  German  ballaas,  he  was 
actuated  by  the  one  grand  idea  of  rousing  his  countrymen  to  imi- 
tate none  but  themselves;  or,  at  least,  if  models  were  necessary,  to 
seek  those  models  in  Teutonic  coimtries,  such  as  England.  Moeser 
was  the  very  father  of  Teutonism,  which  is  alone  qmte  sufficient  to 
explain  the  immense  reverence  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  present 
generation. 

Moeser  has  been  compared,  by  German  writers,  to  Franklin. 
We  cannot  acknowledge  the  resemblance.  To  the  serious,  practical, 
yet  simple  wisdom,  which  distinguished  both,  Moeser  added  those 
refinedqualities  of  tasteandfeeling,whichFranklin  wanted.  Though 
Moeser  was  attached  to  liberty,  he  had  still  in  him  the  spirit  of  the 
old  feudal  gentleman,  rather  than  that  of  the  modem  democrat. 
Franklin's  ideas  amal^mated  with  the  French;  Moeser's  were  in 
all  most  foreign  to  theirs.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  find  a  similitude 
between  Moeser  and  Bacon.  Too  busied,  and  too  much  sunk  in 
affairs,  to  open  of  himself  new  paths  in  taste,  in  writing,  in  policy, 
or  the  fine  arts,  Moeser  pointed  out  the  way  to  others  in  which 
they  weie  to  march.  Denouncing  Fredenck  and  Rousseau,  he  * 
pointed  out  and  cleared  the  path  in  which  German  philosophers 
and  poets  should  walk;  and  Gothe  himself  has  loualy  acknow- 
ledged this  debt.  Bacon  did  this  for  philosophy;  Moeser  led 
the  wa^  to  historical  research,  to  legal  reform,  to  national  poesy, 
to  national  art,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  constitutional 
fi:eedom. 

The  most  important  work  of  Moeser's  is  certainly  his  history  of 
Osnabruck.    He  takes  his  native  diocese,  and  gives  the  history 
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of  it,  not  as  a  little  local,  isolated  spot,  but  as  a  piece  and  a  sample 
of  Grermany,  containing  a  portion  of  the  German  xaoe.  The  work 
is  accordingly  a  history  of  the  laws,  manners,  political  and  mmii« 
cipal  organization,  of  the  North  Germans;  important  in  itself ,  from 
its  establishment  of  many  new  truths,  and  equally  important  fiom 
its  having  opened  the  path  wherein  the  Eiclmoms,  Grimms,  and 
Savignys  were  to  follow.  It  was  his  scientific  study  of  the  early 
firee£>m  of  his  countrymen,  and  its  identity  with  those  prindples 
that  had  prevailed  in  England,  and  which  grew  up  there  into  a 
constitutional  system,  which  led  Moeser  to  undertake  at  home  the 
preaching  and  the  defence  of  liberalism.  Welcker  remarks,  that  the 
censors  of  the  present  German  age  would  in&llibly  erase  and 
disallow  the  greater  part  of  Moeser's  essays,  which  at  that  time, 
more  than  hdf  a  century  back,  were  not  looked  upon  as  treason, 
even  by  despotic  governments.  It  is  principally  these  tendencies 
and  wntings  of  Moeser,  which  render  hun  so  revered,  at  the  present 
day,  as  the  founder  of  German  liberalism. 

The  imity  of  Germany  was  another  great  wish  and  idea,  in 
which  Moeser  anticipated  the  present  age.  The  foundations  of 
freedom  he  proposed  to  lay  in  nee  burghers  and  small  landed  pro- 
prietors, represented  in  state  assemblies.  But  over  these  he  pro- 
posed a  German  senate,  far  more  free  and  open  than  the  Diet, 
which  represents  merely  German  governments.  All  the  h^her 
noblesse  would  have  had  the  right  of  entering  this  ass^nbly.  Such 
an  aristocratic  body,  which  would  have  been  in  some  respects  the 
application  of  the  Venetian  constitution  to  the  German  empire, 
would  have  been  a  strange  experiment.  It  would  have  greatly 
clashed  with  the  ideas  then  germinating  in  France.  But  had  such 
existed,  it  would  certainly  have  produced  German  unity  of  reastr 
ance  in  1792,  and  might  have  altered  the  whole  course  of  fortune 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

We  did  not,  however,  take  up  Moeser's  collected  works  for  the 
purpose  of  diflcusring  his  general  system  of  politics,  or  his  great 
labours  in  historical  research.  These  are  sufficiently  known ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  would  require  being  treated  at  a  length,  and  with  a  con- 
sideration, for  which  we  have  neither  space  nor  time  at  present. 
We  were  more  attracted  by  the  collection  of  his  frtgitive  essays; 
of  his  brief  articles  in  the  journals  and  periodicals  of  his  time; 
which  have  been  put  together  by  his  daughter,  and  form  the  first 
volume  of  his  works.  The  list  of  these  essays  shows  the  ideas 
which  predominated  in  the  mind  of  Moeser,  and  the  different 
points,  to  which,  as  a  public  man,  his  anxiety  was  turned.  They 
show  him  to  have  been  &r  in  advance  of  his  age.  But  they  also 
afford  a  curious  insight  into  the  state  of  thi^  in  Germany  to- 
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iroidfl  the  middle  of  last  ceatoiy.  They  depict  the  condition  of 
its  agricolture ;  its  lower  and  its  middle  classes;  the  efforts  to  restore 
industry  and  trade;  to  provide  for  the  poor;  to  provide  for  a  re- 
dundant, and  fill  the  void  of  an  over-scant,  population.  Corn-laws, 
fiee  trade,  a^cultural  colonies,  and  the  rivalry  of  land  and  ma- 
nufiicturin^  mdustiy,  were  subjects  that  invaded  his  thoughts,  and 
occupied  his  pen.  Nay,  we  find  Moeser,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  anticipating  Miss  Martineau,  and  illustrating  his  political, 
or  pohtico-economic  views,  by^  briei^  simple,  and  popular  tales. 

English  as  Moeser  was  in  nis  leanings,  he  felt  the  same  jealousy 
and  anno3^ance .  at  English  monopoly  of  trade,  that  is  now  so 
univeisaUy  felt  in  Grermany.  The  following  sentences  written  by 
Moeser  in  1769,  mi^ht  have  been  written  by  a  Dr.  List  in  1843. 
They  are  worth  quotmg,  too,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  absurdity 
of  such  feaxs:  ^N^ot  only  is  Crerman  commerce  fidling  to  perdi- 
tion, but  we  are  in  danger  of  getting  our  bread  cheaper  from 
America  than  it  could  be  baked  at  home.  England,  which  takes 
nothing  from  us,  and  which  considers  even  God's  word  as  contra- 
band, if  sent  £ix>m  abroad,  will  supply  all  our  ports  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  and  our  merchants,  who  have  nothing  to  ex- 
port, and  who  must  sit  idle  unless  they  deal  in  foreign  wares,  will 
Dring  us  butter,  tallow,  wax,  honey,  hemp,  and  com,  from  abroad. 
We  must  drink  Burton  and  Dorchester  ales.  The  Irish  cannot 
send  their  butter  to  the  English  market  without  the  king's  per- 
mismon.  But  the  English  can  send  us  their  butter,  whicn  mids 
plenty  of  German  puroiasers.' 

Hie  fear  here  expressed  by  Moeser  in  1769,  that  England, 
would  supply  Germany  with  com,  beer,  and  food,  and  ruin  her 
agriculture,  is  about  as  rational  as  Dr.  List's  horror  of  our  cottons 
and  mixed  goods  in  1843. 

Moeser's  little  essay  *  on  the  improvement  of  poor-houses  in 
1769,  might  have  been  affixed  to  our  own  latest  Poor  Law. 

Another  great  grievance  with  Moeser  was  his  good  Ger- 
mans emigrating  with  their  work  to  richer  lands,  such  as  Holland 
and  England,  where  they  obtained  better  wages.  This  not  only 
took  population  from  the  country,  but  rendered  those  who  returned 
discontented:  '  Twenty  thousand  French  go  yearly  to  Spain  to 
help  the  Spaniards  with  their  harvest.  As  many  firabantees  go 
for  the  same  purpose  to  France.  Our  Westphalians  go  to  Hol- 
land. Thuringians  and  Suabians  come  to  us  as  masons.  Italians 
come  to  whiten  our  churches,  and  set  our  mouse-traps,  the  Tyro- 
lese  to  clean  our  ponds,  &c.  Why  could  not  all  these  people  stay 
at  home.' 

We  do  not  know  whether  Moeser  would  think  the  matter 
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mended  at  present,  when  the  stream  of  emigration  goes  no  longer 
to  Holland,  but  to  America,  never  to  return.  The  prices  which 
he  carefully  puts  on  days'  work,  and  articles  of  food  and  clothes, 
will  be  useful  to  the  cunous  in  these  matters. 

Free  trade  in  com  is  a  favourite  theme  of  Moeser*s.  What  he 
chiefly  labours  for  is  the  permission  of  free  export;  for  though 
affecting  to  dread  that  England  would  supply  Germany  from 
America,  he  more  practically  felt  the  prohibition  to  export.  In 
fact,  whenever  scarcity  threatened,  each  petty  prince  sealed  up  his 
territories,  forbad  export,  malting,  and  distilling:  stopping  a  nun- 
dred  trades,  and  ruining  a  hundred  livelihoods.  Moeser  labours 
to  show  that  this  plan  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  corn-mer- 
chant: '  to  whom  ordinarily  nine  years  wero  years  of  loss,  and 
the  tenth  but  the  year  of  gain.'  It  prevented,  too,  all  economy 
and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  or  the  miller,  or  the 
rich,  or  the  poor,  since  the  natural  rise  in  price  consequent  on 
scarcity  was  prevented  by  the  expected  ordonnance  forbidding 
export,  &c. 

Moeser  was  somewhat  checked  and  fettered  in  his  liberal  lean- 
ings by  being  the  representative  of  the  equestrian  order  in  his 
native  country.  The  question  arose  at  that  time  in  what  way  the 
condition  of  serfs  shomd  be  bettered,  or  exchanged  for  freedom. 
The  Empress  of  Russia  proposed  the  subject  as  a  theme.  The 
Emperor  Joseph  consulted  Moeser  personally,  and  Moeser,  re- 
presenting an  order  whose  whole  income  was  derived  from  serfs, 
could  not  cry  out,  as  his  heart  dictated,  ^  Emancipate  them.^ 
This  is  indeed  a  great  blot  on  his  character,  if  blot  could  rest  on 
aught  so  noble  and  so  pure. 

There  is,  we  repeat,  scarcely  one  of  the  great  subjects  which 
have  been  agitated,  and  which  have  produced  reforms  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  which  Moeser  did  not' raise  his  voice  in  behaU 
of,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Tolerance,  reform  of 
penal  codes,  education,  are  amongst  those  which  we  have  not 
noted.  But  our  object  has  been  rather  to  indicate  the  value 
of  Moeser's  works  than  to  describe  or  quote  at  any  length  their 
contents. 
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Abt.  Xm. — Lea  Burgraves.  TrUogie.  L^Aieul.  Le  Mendiant,  Le 
Caveau  Perdu.  (The  Burgraves  of  the  Rhine:  a  Trilogy.  The 
Great  Grandfether,  The  Beggar,  The  Lost  Cave.)  Par  v  ICTOB 
Hugo.    Paris.     1843. 

A  NEW  drama  &om  the  pen  of  Victor  Hugo  is,  to  the  Parisian 
public,  an  event.  That  is  to  say,  its  announcement  carries 
with  it  that  strong  and  lively  interest  with  which  every  one  anx- 
iously waits  for  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  innovation.  This  is  the 
most  distinct  idea  we  can  attach  to  that  rather  vague  term  evene^ 
ment^  with  which  the  last  production  of  this  rema^able  man  has 
been  received. 

But  coming  events,  according  to  the  poet,  must '  cast  their  sha- 
dows before ;'  and  theiefore  was  me  *  Burgraves'  preceded  by  myste- 
:  Hugo  had  composed  a  Trihaie  1 '  Now,  said 


rious  whispers.  Victor  1_„^ ^  ,  

every  one,  *  that  must  be  something  very  much  bejond  the  ordi- 
nary drama' — ^for  simple  people  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that 
so  learned  a  man  would  so  call  a  three-act  drama  with  a  title 
to  each  act  (much  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Yates's  well-known 
practice  at  our  English  Adelphi).  However,  it  answered  Hugo's 
purpose;  for  all  his  friends  went  talking  about  the  forthcoming 
piece,  as  a  thing  far  too  profound  to  be  described  other  than 
enigmatically.  «  The  Great  Grandfather—*  The  Beggar'—'  The 
Lost  Cave.'  That  was  the  triple  knot  of  the  puzzle.  Jf ay  more: 
the  *  Trilogy'  was  said  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  robber 
chiefs,  and  a  beggar:  three  Titans,  numbering  among  them  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  I  And  some  talked  of  a  bearded  Juliet  of 
fourscore,  and  a  patriarchal  Bomeo ! 

*  While  sober  people  asked  one  another  if  such  rumours  were 
founded  in  ridicule  or  malice,  one  of  them  assumed  the  air  of  a 
grave  truth,  by  the  publication  of  a  law  process  of  a  novel  cha- 
racter. Mademoiselle  Maxime,  a  yoimg  actress  of  some  promise, 
having  undertaken  the  principal  female  part,  and  rehearsed  it 
twenty  times,  had  after  all  been  found  wanting  in  the  eyes  of 
the  author:  and  this  for  the  oddest  of  reasons.  Not  that  she  was 
defective  in  those  charms  and  graces  deemed  usually  so  essential  to 
a  heroine,  but  that  she  could  not  invest  herself  with  the  age  and 
ugliness  required,  or  give  her  tongue  a  poison  of  su£Glcient  strength. 
The  young  lady  so  equivocally  complimented,  brought  an  action 
against  the  poet  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights:  having  already 
considered  nerself  wedded,  like  music,  to  immortal  verse:  and 
with  keen  womanly  tact,  in  order  to  convey  through  llie  selection 
of  her  representative  that  her  taste  lay  in  bitters,  tart  enouffh 
for  the  performance  of  any  extent  of  satirical  old  lady,  she  made 
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her  appearance  in  court  through  Monsieur  Dupin.  Notwithstanding 
whicn  advantage,  Miss  Maxime  failed.  The  public  were,  however, 
let  into  the  secret,  that  some  female  Quaramodo  had  started  from 
the  brain  of  the  creator  of  the  '  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame',  and 
curiosity  became  strwned  to  the  very  highest  pitch.  Presuming 
that  some  portion  of  a  like  curiosity  may  now  a^tate  our  readers, 
we  proceed  to  tell  them  the  story  of  the  ^  Burgraves,'  and  to  describe 
the  poet's  manner  of  developmg  the  tale  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Th&tre  Fran^ais. 

The  Burgraves  were  robber  chiefs,  the  Rob  Roys  of  the 
twelfth  century,  whose  burgs,  as  their  haunts  were  called,  were 
selected  upon  the  crests  of  the  highest  hills,  commanding  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  some  consider- 
able time  before  the  opening  of  the  drama,  had  left  Germanyinan 
especial  manner  exposed  to  the  tyranny  and  outrage  of  these  rude 
feudal  warriors  and  robbers.  The  chief  Bursrave  is  old  by  a 
whole  century;  his  son,  of  seventy-five  years,  is  full  of  strength; 
and  these  old  chieftains,  &ther  and  son,  steeped  though  mey 
are  in  crimes,  so  &r  feel  the  sanctifying  influence  of  age,  that 
they  shun  the  constant  orgies  with  which  Hatto,  the  grandson, 
and  his  companions,  shake  the  mountain  fortress.  An  aged  men- 
dicant is  pasfflng  near  one  of  these  revels,  the  yoimg  Burgraves  are 
about  to  treat  him  as  an  object  of  mirthful  mockery,  when  they 
are  reproved  by  the  ancient  Burgraves,  who  in  long  speeches 
lament  the  declme  of  the  good  old  virtues  of  charity  and  hospi<- 
taUty.  At  their  close  the  centenarian  Burgrave  kneels  to  me 
beg^,  and  asks  his  blessing,  and  all  present,  smitten  by  the  ex- 
ample, do  the  same,  and  the  solemn  benediction,  so  pronounced, 
concludes  the  first  part  of  the  *  Trilogy.'  • 

Havinj?  glanced  at  the  three  old  men,  and  the  lad  ELatto  in  the 
prime  of  hfe,  we  now  turn  to  a  no  less  important  personage, 
though  but  a  disregarded  slave  of  the  fortress  :  the  weird  old 
lady,  Guanhamara,  who  has  an  account  of  sixty  years'  standing 
to  settle  with  the  oldest  Burgrave,  Job  (such  his  undignified 
name).  Back  in  that  waste  of  years,  she  had  been  loved  by  his 
brother,  when  the  Burgrave  murdered  him,  and  then  sold  her  to 
slavery.  But  her  time  tor  vengeance  has  arrived.  Among  the  per- 
sons of  the  scene,  are  a  &ir  young  creature,  Regina,  and  a  page,  Ot- 
bert,  and  they  love  each  other  tenderly ;  and  these  two  only  pure  be- 
ings (exquisitely  sketched)  are  the  painted  rosaces  through  which 
the  light  of  heaven  streams  in  upon  thia  heavy  Gothic  structure  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Regina  is  at  first  slowly  pining  away  under  a 
spell  fix)m  Guanhamara.  But  to  the  passionate  and  affecting  en- 
treaties of  Otbert,  her  restoration  to  strength  and  life  is  promised 
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bj  the  witch,  on  the  trifling  condition  that  he  will  strike  his 
dagger  to  the  heart  of  a  man  whom  she  will  point  out,  and  ask  no 
quesdcHis.  He  consents,  and  thus  already  is  one  of  our  pure  lights 
tarnished.  As  Hatto  loves  and  has  counted  himself  betrothe^l  to 
Regina,  it  is  agreed  upon  her  recoveiy,  which  has  been  imme- 
diate, that  Otbert  shall  remove  her  secretly:  for  meanwhile  old 
Job  has  become  privy  to  the  love  affidr,  approves  it,  and  pro- 
mises the  young  people  means  of  support  at  a  distance  from  the 
vengeance  of  Hatto.  Discovering  this,  the  old  hag  is  not  a  little 
discontented  ;  she  suspects  so  pleasant  a  settlement  may  interfere 
with  her  plan  of  muraer,  and  straightway  goes  to  Hatto  and  lets 
faim  into  the  secret.  He  comes  upon  the  page  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, treats  him  with  intolerable  maolence,  and  Otbert  replies  by 
a  challenge.  But  who  is  he  ?  Nobody  can  tell ;  and  Hatto  wiu 
not  measure  his  sword  with  an  unknown.  Once  more  the  bless- 
ing beggar  interposes,  and  offers  himself  as  a  second.  And  truly 
it  turns  out  that  he  is  a  second  of  whose  respectability  even 
the  Carlton  club  could  not  entertain  a  question,  for  he  is  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  aforesaid  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
supposed  drowned  some  forty  years  before.  Magnus,  the  youth  of 
seventy-five,  immediately  proposes  to  hang  the  emperor  upon  an 
imperial  tree:  that  is,  &e  loftiest,  thickest,  and  oldest  tluat  can 
be  found :  but  Job,  whose  blood  is  cooler  by  tlie  addition  of  another 
quarter  of  a  century,  kneels  to  the  emperor  from  a  feeling  of  pa- 
triotism, since  *  he  wishes  a  Germany  in  Europe.'  With  tnis 
second  kneeling  ends  the  second  part. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  part.  The  Buigrave  Job  is  in  the 
lost  cave,  and  here  he  is  to  be  killed  by  Otbert.  Before  the  amo- 
rous assassin  (who  must  redeem  his  word !)  is  introduced,  the  tor- 
turing witch  appears  and  reveals  to  the  ancient  and  r^entant  Job 
who  she  is,  and  what  she  intends,  and  who  is  to  ftdm  her  inten- 
tion. Otb^  is  Job's  young  son,  bom  to  him  when  in  his  eight- 
ieth year,  and  stolen.  Otbert  is  to  be  his  fi^ther's  murderer,  and 
fratricide  is  to  be  avenged  by  parricide.  Now  are  we  swimming 
away  in  ^  romanticisme'  with  a  vengeance.  Job  sees  in  all  this  the 
hand  of  the  Permitted  Avenger,  and  agrees  to  resign  himself  sub- 
missively to  his  fate.  A  blade  veil  is  thrown  over  him,  and  he 
consents  not  to  disturb  his  son's  nerve  by  speakiaig.  But  Otbert, 
on  entering,  becomes  rather  curious  to  know  whom  he  is  going  to 
kill,  and  implores  his  victim  to  gratify  a  curiosity  so  natural.  Then 
the  ^ood  Job,  affected  by  his  son's  voice,  speaks,  and  Otbert  re- 
comises  Job,  and  a  scene  of  huge  distress  foUows,  arising  irom 
Job's  patlietic  efibrts  to  induce  Otbert  not  to  break  his  wora,  an4 
from  Otbert's  reasonable  unwillingness  to  murder  his  own 
&ther.    But  an  order  comes  in  the  nick  of  time  to  '  drop  your 
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daggers.'  The  "beggar  emperor  proves  worth  even  more  than  hia 
title.  He  is  Job's  brother,  consequently  Job  is  not  answerable  for 
a  brother's  blood,  and  needs  not  be  killed,  and  therefore  Gruanha- 
mara,  who  has  a  passion  for  keeping  her  word,  herself  lies  down 
in  the  coffin  she  had  pledged  her  honour  should  not  be  borne  away 
emp^.  Job  kneels  a  third  time.  And  thus  the  *  Trilogy,'  over 
which  clouds  thickened  to  the  last  moment,  suddenly  brightens 
and  ends  happily. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Victor  Hugo's  last  production.  But,  says 
the  reader,  a  story's  charm  consists  chiefly  m  the  manner  of  its  de- 
velopment? The  trilogy  of  the  *  Burgraves'  flows  on  at  least  in 
the  old  theatrical  way  of  action,  led  up  to  its  natural  climax  by 
appropriate  dialogue  r  Not  so.  The  play  in  question  ig  a  series  of 
monologues  without  dialogue.  We  will  best  make  our  meaning 
clear  by  a  programme  of  tne  performance  drawn  from  observation. 

The  first  scene  presents  an  old  Gx)thic  hall,  with  surround- 
ing galleries  lookm^  out  upon  the  massive  battlements, .  on 
which  there  is  the  hght  of  a  rich  sunset.  Guanhamara  is  dis- 
covered alone,  and  she  delivers  a  monologue  upon  her  condition. 
She  retires,  and  throughout  the  scene  (which  for  two  acts  re- 
mains unchanged^  produces  a  good  and  striking  effect  by  roam- 
ing sadly  througn  the  galleries  and  upon  the  battlements.  A 
troop  of  slaves  next  enter :  men  who  had  first  been  plundered  upon 
the  highway,  and  then  brought  off*,  according  to  custom,  to  the 
moimtain  burg.  The  first  slave  tells  a  long  story,  having  for 
its  burden  the  murder  of  Job's  brother;  the  second  succeeds  with 
a  long  story,  of  the  stealing  of  Job's  child ;  the  third  recites  a  long 
stoiy,  about  Regina's  pining  away  and  the  suspicions  entertained 
of  uuanhamara;  and  the  fourth  declaims,  at  greater  length 
than  any  of  tiie  rest,  a  legend  of  the  Emperor  Barbaro^ 
At  last  the  slaves  are  turned  to  work,  and  the  lovers  appear  for  a 
short  time.  The  pledge  for  the  murder  is  now  given  as  the  price 
of  Regina's  restoration,  and  then  come  in  Hatto  and  his  compa- 
nions, drinking,  singing,  and  carousing.  The  tumult  has  disturbed 
the  old  Burgraves.  An  immense  door  opens  and  they  appear,  and 
what  we  must  call  the  speechifying  begins  again.  Magnus,  the 
son,  makes  a  speech  about  modem  degeneracy.  The  famer.  Job, 
makes  a  speech  about  old  times.  Then  the  beggar,  passing  imder- 
neath,  is  mocked  by  the  young,  and  invited  in  by  the  old:  where- 
upon straightway  to  him  Job  addresses  a  long,  long  allocution,  to 
wnich  the  beggar  gracefiiUy  replies  at  commensurate  length. 

In  the  second  part  the  beggar  is  alone,  and  delivers  a  long 
political  monologue  upon  the  state  of  Germany.  Poland  exists 
no  longer;  nor  Lombardy  to  aid  with  her  alliance;  and  the  fron- 
tier on  the  east  is  destroyed;  and  the  Danes  threaten;  and  Eng- 
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land  pulls  the  vriree  of  Guelph  and  GhibeUne.  In  fine,  the  beggar 
takes  from  his  wallet  a  resum^  of  the  '  Letters  from  the  Rhme/ 
Otbert  and  Regina  after  this  appear  again — ^the  latter  quite  re- 
stored to  health.  Off  she  flies,  like  a  young  chamois  6f  the 
mountain :  and  Gxianhamara  toudies  Otbert's  shoulder,  and  grimly 
asks  him  if  he  be  satisfied.  And  now  a  most  awful  long  speech 
firom  the  lady,  descriptive  of  her  career  throughout  sixty  years. 
Next  comes  Hatto's  challenge,  and  the  beggar's  offer  to  be  Ot- 
bert's  second;  and  his  declaration  of  his  title;  and  a  speech— oh! 
fiu:  longer  than  any  that  had  gone  before  it ! 

The  third  act  shows  the  cave,  with  an  old  window  looking  out 
upon  the  Rhine,  the  bars  of  whidi  are  in  the  same  broken 
and  twisted  state  wherein  they  had  been  left  some  sixty  years 
before,  when  Job  pushed  his  brother  throi^h  them.  And  there 
is  Job-— much  subaued  by  his  conscience,  of  course — and  again  a 
monologue.  Gxianhamara  enters,  and  with  her  begins,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  the  dialogue ;  and  the  piece  proceeds  to  its  termination  in 
the  manner  already  described,  ending,  as  we  said,  happily.  But 
how  can  the  reader,  how  the  audience,  sympathize  in  such  happi- 
ness? and  if  they  cannot,  the  drama  fidls.  Job,  with  his  veneraole 
century  of  years  upon  his  head,  is  rotten  at  the  heart  as  an  old 
worm-eaten  tree.  He  is  as  guilty  of  fratricide  as  if  his  brother 
had  died.  Can  we  share  the  joy  of  Job?  or  of  Barbarossa,  in  the 
arms  of  Job?  Or  can  we  congratulate  Regina,  that  she  con- 
fers her  loveliness  and  innocence  upon  an  assassin?  As  for  the 
old  witch,  her  punishment  is  of  the  nature  of  that  of  a  mob  at  an 
expected  execution,  when  a  reprieve  arrives. 

When  we  first  took  a  general  view  of  this  drama,  we  insensibly 
contrasted  it  with  the  *  Manfired'  of  Lord  Byron.  The  '  Bur- 
^ves'  seemed  an  emanation  of  the  mountam  heights  of  the 
Rhine,  as  ^  Manfired'  of  Switzerland.  The  soul  of  a  genuine  poet 
surrendered  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  its  mountains,  with  tneir 
crests  of  snow,  appeared  to  have  suggested  to  the  fancy  these 
rude  old  Bur^raves,  old  by  a  whole  century,  and  still  strong. 
Yes,  Victor  Hugo's  first  conception  did  look  like  a  genuine 
inspiration.  The  old  Burgrave,  like  an  ea^le  in  his  eyrie,  defy- 
ing the  power  of  the  empire,  and  cherishmg  con&sed  notions 
of  patriotism,  and  hospitality,  and  charity,  suitable  to  his  twilight 
time,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  old  heart !  But  the  fratricide 
spoils  all.  How  much  better  is  the  conception  of  Byron,  as  far 
as  it  concerns  the  crime  for  which  Manfred  suffers.  Of  as  deep  a 
die  as  this  of  the  Burgrave,  it  is  clouded  from  the  views  of  men, 
and,  festering  the  heart  of  youth,  brin^  on  a  premature  old  age: 
allowing  no  peace,  no  rest.  Job,  on  3ie  other  hand,  fattens  and 
grows  old  on  his  remorse:  lives  to  a  century,  robs  on  the  high- 
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way,  and  at  night  ^oes  to  bis  piayers:  pratmg  of  dharity  and 
hospitality  with  his  ^lained  Christian  slaves  about  him,  and,  irith 
his  pretences  to  lemorse,  persisting  to  lead  a  life  of  very  whole* 
some  activity.  But  ^  Maimred,'  with  all  its  faults,  is  a  sostained 
lyric,  a  monologue  of  impressive  unity:  while  the  ^Buigraves/ 
with  great  Hterary  merit,  is  continually  running  off  into  the  mort 
incoherent  absoraities. 

The  monologues  and  speeches  in  this  *•  trilogie'  look  as  if  the 
author  had  at  nrst  writtena  series  of  ballads  founded  upon  legends 
of  the  Rhine,  and  attempted  afterwards  to  weave  th^  into  the 
more  ambitious  form  of  a  drama.  His  descriptions  of  the  festive 
board  of  the  old  Bui«:ave,  and  of  the  order  of  the  Biiisraves,  have 
all  the  simpHcity  and  fire  of  the  old  ballad.  Many  of  the  verses 
even,  which  now  create  a  smile  because  their  prosaic  poverty  iok* 
lows  dose  to  some  high-sounding  declamation,  would  be  in  their 
}>roper  place  in  the  ballad:  just  as  the  beggar  of  old  sat  side  by 
side  with  the  noble.  (At  least  the  Burgrave  Job  makes  it  aboast 
that  in  his  time  it  was  so.)  /in  condufflon,  let  us  not  omit  to  add, 
that  there  are,  not  seldom,  those  natural  bursts  of  feeling  which 
of  themselves  redeem  Victor  Hugo's  fame,  and  make  us  grieve 
that  he  will  not  select  subjects  and  methods  more  worthy  of  thai 
genius  which  we  unquestionably  think  the  first  in  France.\  We 
have  room  but  for  one  example,  which  we  endeavour  to  render 
sufficiently  &ithful  to  enable  the  English  reader  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  original    Job  is  speaking  of  his  lost  child. 


Thy  noble  face,  Regina,  calls  to  mind 
Hy  poor  lost  little  one,  my  latest  bom. 
He  WHS  a  gift  from  God— a  sign  of 

pardon — 
Thatchildvonchsafedme  inmyeightieth 

year! 
I  to  his  little  cradle  went,  and  went, 
Aiideven  while  'twas  sleeping,  talked 

to  it 
For  when  one^s  reiy  old,  one  is  a  child! 
Thea  took  it  up  and  placed  it  on  my 

knees. 
And  with  both  hands  stroked  down  its 

fkir,  fidrhair — 
Thoa  wertnotbom  then— and  he  would 

stammer 
Those  pretty  little  sounds  that  make 

one  smile! 
And  tho*  not  twelve  months  old,  be  had 

a  mind. 
He  recognised  me, — ^nay,  he  knew  me 

well. 


And  in  my  face  would  laugh— and  that 

child's  laugh. 
Oh!  poor  old  man—'twas  sonli^^  to 

my  heart 
I  meant  him  for  a  soldier— ay,  a  con- 
queror— 
And  named  him  George.  One  day —oh, 

bitter  thought — 
The  child  pla/d  in  the  fields.     When 

thou  art  mother f 
Neer  hi  %  chMnM  <mt  oftiakt  to  pky. 
They  took  him  from  me — ^wherefore? — 

oh!  for  what? 
Perhaps  to  kill  him  at  a  witch's  rite. 
I  weep! — ^now,  after  twenty  years— I 

weep 
As  if  'twere  yesterday.   I  lov'd  him  sol 
I  used  to  call  him  *  my  own  little  King.' 
I  was  intoxicated,  mad  witli  joy, 
When  o'er  my  tohiu  beard  ran  his  Utde 

hands. 
Thrilling  me  all  through! 


(199) 


Abt.  XIV. — M.  Accu  Plavti  Comcsdim  qtuB  supermntj  ad  meKo- 
rum  codtcum  Jidem  recensuitj  versus  ordinamt^  difficiUara  inter" 
mretatus  est  Cabolus  Hebh.  Weise.  (The  Comedies  of 
Maicus  Acdua  Plautus,  edited  by  C.  H.  Weise.)  (^edlin* 
burgi  et  Lipsise:  Sumptibus  Basd.     1838. 

M.  Weise,  in  preparing  for  the  world  what  has  long  been 
wanted,  a  new  and  thoroughly  digested  edition  of  Plautus,  has 
proceeded  on  the  principle  of  applying,  in  his  emendations  of 
the  text,  an  accurate  mowled^e  of  Latin  comic  metres,  with 
which  he  became  eminently  fanuliar  by  superintending  the  pub- 
ficalion  of  Terence  according  to  the  reading  of  Bentley,  and  by  a 
minute  attention  to  the  dramatic  fragments  which  are  inter- 
spersed through  the  writings  of  Cicero.  Deeply  occupied  in 
revising  the  ureek  and  Latin  authors  published  by  Tauchnitz,  in 
the  cheap  form  which  is  familiar  to  every  schoolboy,  and  finding 
that  some  of  them — Aristotle  above  all — ^lemanded  a  most  painM 
expenditure  of  toil,  he  turned  to  Plautus  as  a  kind  of  recreation: 
and  the  result  of  this  truly  Grerman  notion  of  amusement  is  the 
two  volumes  before  us. 

Li  flying  to  Plautus  as  a  relief,  M.  Weise  probably  had  before 
his  eyes  the  example  of  St.  Jerome  and  that  pious  man's  cele- 
brated words:  *  After  frequent  watchings  by  night,  after  the 
tears  which  the  remembrance  of  my  past  sins  drew  from  the 
depths  of  my  bowels,  I  took  Plautus  in  my  hand.'  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  the  slight  difference  in  the  proceeding,  that  the  good 
saint  merely  took  up  Plautus  to  read,  while  the  philologist  took 
him  up  to  edit.  But  the  literary  world  in  general,  as  well  as  the 
circle  of  professed  students,  has  every  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
M.  Weise's  notion  of  amusement  was  of  so  sedato  a  character. 
His  Plautus  is  a  valuable  acquisition:  a  most  readable  book, 
thoroughly  illustrated  with  explanatory  notes,  yet  not  overdone 
in  this  respect,  so  as  to  scare  him  who  would  seek  information 
into  contentment  with  his  ignorance.  The  readings  are  briefly 
and  acutely  compared,  and  doubtftd  passages  are  included  be- 
tween brackets;  tne  editor  having  perhaps  carried  somewhat  too 
far  his  admiration  of  his  author,  as  he  frequently  assumes  that  the 
inferiority  of  a  passage  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  placing  it  in  the 
doubtfiil  category.  Each  play  is  accentuated  throu^out,  and 
followed  by  a  description  of  its  metre;  and  a  treatise  on  the 
metres  of  rlautus  generally  is  prefixed  to  the  second  volume. 
One  omission,  however,  we  cannot  help  lamenting,  and  that  is 
the  omission  of  a  life  of  Plautus  by  Ranke,  which  was  promised 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume,  but  for  which  an  apology  is 
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made  in  the  second.  A  well-digested  collection  of  the  materials 
that  threw  light  on  a  life  which  is  of  such  high  importance,  and 
of  which  so  uttle  is  known  that  the  records  most  familiar  to  us 
are  glimmering  through  the  mist  of  fable,  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  that  a  learned  man  could  offer.  M.  Weise,  how- 
ever, promises  the  biography  on  some  future  occasion,  and  tiU 
then  we  must  wait  patiently. 

The  great  fame  of  Plautus  in  the  ancient  world  has  been  but 
faintly  reflected  in  modem  days.  Editions  and  translations  have 
appesured  from  time  to  time;  ardent  admireis  have  endeavoured 
to  force  him  into  a  celebrity;  Moli^  borrowed  from  him  two 
comedies  that  are  familiar  to  every  one;  but  the  name  of  Plautus 
still  remains  &r  more  extensively  known  than  his  works,  and  the 
French  imitations  are  more  thought  of  than  the  Latin  originals. 
Four  of  his  plays  were,  to  be  sure,  edited  by  Dr.  Valpy,  as  a 
school-book,  but  this  book  is  by  no  means  in  universal  use,  and 
many  a  youth  who  is  proud  of  his  classical  attainments  has  no 
knowledgje  of  Plautus,  beyond  what  is  furnished  by  the  authori- 
ties in  ms  dictionary.  The  antiquated  style  of  the  venerable 
comedian  has  placed  him  out  of  the  ordinaiy  routine,  a  position 
which,  with  a  Grreek  or  Roman  writer,  completdybars  all 
chance  of  being  read,  except  by  a'veiy  chosen  few.  *  When  we 
leave  school,  we  lay  aside  our  Greek  and  Latin,'  is  the  declara- 
tion of  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  men  of  business  we  may 
meet  in  society,  and  to  remove  a  classical  author  out  of  the  Ust  of 
school-books  is  to  consign  him  to  oblivion  as  far  as  the  midtitude 
is  concerned. 

The  name  of  Plautus  was,  nevertheless,  mighty  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  for  a  long  period  during  the 
empire.  When  Dr.  Jonnson,  referring  to  Shakspeare,  gave  the 
duration  of  celebrity  for  a  century  and  a  half  as  a  fair  test  that 
immortality  had  been  attained,  he  gave  a  weak  standard  com- 
pared to  that  reached  by  Plautus.  Two  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  did  he  delight  the  Romans,  and  urge  them  to  ap- 
plaud his  dramas,  as  they  hoped  to  vanquish  the  Carthaginians; 
and  when  the  Roman  republic  had  fallen,  and  Paganism  was 
tottering  towards  its  final  ruin  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian, the  plays  of  Plautus  still  were  acted  with  approbation. 
Among  the  *  literati'  of  Cicero's  time  it  was  an  accomplishment 
to  be  aole  to  distinguish  a  genuine  verse  of  Plautus  from  a  spuri- 
ous one;  and  as  a  doubt  had  arisen  even  at  a  very  early  period 
which  were  actually  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  which  were  not,  it 
was  the  delight  of  Uie  leamea  to  endeavour  to  remove  it.  Cicero 
tells  us  that  Servius  Claudius,  the  brother  of  Papinius  Petus, 
had  such  a  well-trained  ear,  that-  he  could  say,    ^This  verse 
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belongs  to  Platitus»  and  this  does  not;'  the  erudite  Varro  sepa- 
rated twenty-<Mie  plays  from  the  rest,  and  declared  them  to  be 
genuine;  while  the  grammarian  .ZElius,  more  liberal,  extended  the 
number  to  twenty-five.  Though  his  life  was  buried  in  obscurity, 
and  it  was  uncertain  what  works  should  be  assigned  to  him,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  their  importance,  and  of  tlieir  worthiness  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  wise  and  great  of  republican  Rome. 
Cicero,  dividing  jests  into  two  classes,  the  '  illiberal'  and  the 
'  elegant,'  gives  the  works  of  Flautus  as  an  instance  of  the  latter, 
and  even  places  him  in  honourable  juxtaposition  to  the  Socratio 
philosophers;  while  another  admirer  declares,  that  if  the  Muses 
spoke  Latin  they  would  speak  the  language  of  Plautus.  But  a 
severe  blow  was  dealt  to  nis  memory  in  Horace's  chilly  *  Art  of 
Poetry'* — a  blow  that,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  injured 
his  reputation  among  the  Romans,  has  been  more  felt  among  the 
modems  than  the  praises  of  Cicero  or  of  Varro,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  chief  causes  why  he  is  not  more  generally  read  and 
admired.  The  dictum  of  Horace  was  once  omnipotent,  the  laws 
of  taste  were  to  be  received  at  his  hand,  and  Plautus  having  once 
been  voted,  as  Chaucer  was  by  Cowley,  ^  an  old  wit,'  his  doom 
was  sealed  with  the  majority  of  classical  scholars.  The  bad 
name  once  ^ven,  his  dehnc^tfencies  would  be  caught  at  with  an 
eager  eye.  His  antiquated  idioms  and  mode  of  spelling,  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Augustan  age;  the  badness  and  puerility 
of  some  of  his  jokes;  and  the  obscenity  of  some  of  his  plots,  so 
different  from  the  steady  propriety  of  his  successor  Terence; 
would  soon  be  made  to  outweigh  the  ingenious  construction,  the 
bold  colouring,  the  flow  of  humour,  the  masterly  power  of  de- 
scription, which  distinguish  the  fine  old  Roman  comedian. 

But  let  us  hope  that  the  veil  which  is  at  present  in  a  great 
measure  spread  over  Plautus,  may  be  removed,  and  that  u  his 
works  be  neglected  by  those  to  whom  the  cultivation  of  a  Latin 
style  is  rather  an  object  than  the  knowledge  of  Latin  authors,  he 
may  at  least  become  an  object  of  sedulous  study  to  those  to  whom 
the  history  of  the  modem  drama  is  of  interest.  For  in  Plautus  not 
only  will  the  germ  of  our  modem  comedies  and  fiurces  be  foimd, 
but  even  in  the  detail  the  modem  dramatists  have  departed  but 
little  from  him,  as  far  as  concems  the  ybrm  of  their  works.  The 
same  characters,  the  same  motives,  the  same  intrigues,  the  same 
ludicrous  blimders,  were  used  by  the  Roman  comedian,  two  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  that  are  used  by  the  farce-writer  of  the 

*  At  noftri  proayi  Fisatiiios  et  nnmeros  et 
Laudayere  sales:  nimium  patienter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  stnlte,  mirati . . . 

An  Pott  370. 
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nmeteenth  oentmy.  Onoe  it  waa  the  fashion  to  imitate  FkutoB 
coBBcioiifllj,  as  Moli^  did  in  his  *  Amphitiyon/  and  his  ^  Avare;' 
bat  even  then  the  nnconscious  imitation  was  far  more  fineouent; 
and  now,  wKen  his  works  are  certainljnot  familiar  to  onr  ordinarj 
dramatists,  they  little  think  that  when  they  introduce  a  comical 
equivoque  arising  firom  two  persons  having  the  same  name,  or 
beating  a  strong  nersouia  resemblance,  nay  even  when  they  make 
a  smart  footman  plan  a  scheme  to  get  his  voung  master  out  of  a 
acrape,  they  are  treading  in  the  path  which  Plautns  had  marked 
out,  and  which  has  been  handed  down  traditionally  &om  genera- 
lion  to  generation.  We  say  Plautus  emphatically,  for  the  plays 
of  Terence,  more  elegant,  are  on  the  same  principle  of  construc- 
tion, and  present  us  with  few  combinations,  if  any,  that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  work  of  his  more  comic  predecessor.  As  for 
the  Greek  comedians  from  whom  Plautus  borrowed  his  plays,  they, 
of  course,  are  the  first  ancestors  of  our  modem  comedy.  But  of 
the  '  new*  Grreek  comedy  nothing  is  left  us  but  a  few  fira^ents; 
and  though  we  may  judge  of  the  beauty  of  the  thou^ts  and 
language  of  the  writers,  their  merits  as  dramatists  we  can  only 
know  through  the  medium  of  those  Latin  imitators,  but  for  whom 
Philemon  and  Diphilus  would  be  little  more  than  empty  names. 
Of  the  ^  old'  Greek  comedy  nothing  is  left  us,  in  any  thing  like  a 
complete  state,  but  the  eleven  plays  of  Aristophanes;  and  though 
ike  fathers  and  sons  of  tiiat  great  poet  may  be  the  ori^  of  those 
of  Ae  *  new'  Greek  comedy,  the  principle  of  Aristophanes  is  so 
utterly  different  from  our  own,  and  the  principal  connecting  links^ 
if  there  be  any,  are  so  utterly  lost,  that  his  remains,  valuable  as 
illustrating  the  history  of  philosophy,  politics,  and  poetry,  have 
but  little  to  do  with  a  history  of  the  drama.  Hence  if  we  find 
the  origin  of  our  comedy  in  rlautus,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  our  inquiry;  and  knowing  him  to  be  little  else  than  a 
translator  or  an  adapter,  as  far  as  plot  was  concerned,  though 
doubtless  much  of  his  humour  was  his  own,  we  must,  for  want  of 
better  material,  assume  him  to  be  the  fountain-head.  It  is  neces* 
sary  to  keep  this  in  view,  that  when  we  speak  of  the  ingenuity  or 
invention  of  *  Plautus,'  we  may  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  in- 
ventor of  the  plap,  whoever  he  may  be,  it  being  absolutely  im- 
possible to  proportion  the  share  of  praise  or  blame  to  whicn  the 
Koman  is  entitled.  In  his  *•  Dramatic  Lectures,'  Schlegel  pointed 
out  the  connexion  between  modem  comedy,  and  the  two  Latin 
authors  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  it  is  our  purpose  in 
the  present  article  to  observe  that  connexicm  in  more  minute 
detail,  as  far  as  respects  Plai^tus. 

The    characters  which  appear  throughout    the  twenty  plays 
which  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Plautus,  are  out  few 
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in  number,  and  we  find  no  addition  to  them  in  the  six  comedies 
which  alone  remain  of  thenmnerons  dramas  of  Terence.  With  a 
rerj  few  exoeptioiifi,  the  dramatis  persons  of  each  play  are  as 
neany  as  poasiDle  the  same,  and  might,  aocording  to  the  plan 
honestly  adopted  in  the  Italian  '  Commedia  dell'  Arte,'*  beu:  the 
Mune  name.  These  generic  characters  are  delicatelT  coloured  by 
Terence,  and  in  some  instanoes  by  Plautos;  but  the  latter  gene- 
rally contents  himself  with  boldly  marking  out  the  features  of  the 
daaa,  and  then  delights  himself  with  the  varie^  of  collisions  into 
which  hebrin^  his  personages.  They  exist  then,  not  so  much  to 
exhibit  the  nunutus  of  human  nature,  as  to  create  *  fun:' — it  is 
^fim'  that  is  the  general  object  of  Plautus,  though  he  never- 
ahines  more  than  when  he  leaves  his  usual  path,  and  takes  aserioua 
tone,  as  in  his  '  Capdvi,'  andhis^  Trinumus.'  Over  and  over  a^ain 
38  the  character  of  a  personage  ^ven,  and  this  characteristic  does 
not  determine  him  as  an  inoividual,  but  simply  ma]:ks  the  dasB 
to  which  he  belongs.  A  soliloquy  of  one  '  parasite '  might  be 
assigned  to  another,  the  same  reproaches  are  hurled  at  the  head  of 
eveiy  *  leno,'  and  the  same  complaints  are  made  of  every  *  courtesan.' 
Of  how  many  of  our  own  comedies  may  not  the  same  be  said !  the 
traditional  character  of  the  sta^  constantly  reappearing,  in  the 
pkoe  of  portraits  firesh  drawn  £rom  nature,  or  newly  created  by 
nnaginatton.  In  those  pieces,  not  unfrequent  in  the  last  century^ 
where  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain,  the  want  of  individuality  is  most 
strikingly  apparent;  there,  as  in  Plautus,  the  intrigue  is  the  chief 
end,  and  the  characters  are  often  mere  functionaries  to  work  it 
out.  To  discern  the  proximate  cause  of  these  *  Spanish  plays,' 
it  is  true,  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  national  dnona  of 
Spain  is  required  than  is  possessed  even  by  those  who  make 
the  English  sta^  their  exclusive  study.  Spam  is  remarkable  for 
giving  abstractions  rather  than  individualities,  and,  either  imme* 
diately  or  through  the  medium  of  French  comedies,her  influence  has 
been  powerfully  felt  on  our  stage.  But  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  in- 
trilling  comedy  itself,  apart  m>m  the  Casdhan  notion  of  honour, 
which  is  a  new  element,  likewise  apparent  throughout  the  modern 
stage,  may  still  be  sought  in  the  comedy  of  Plautus;  and  the  clever 
servant,  ^e  harsh  fether,  the  disobedient  children,  will  be  found 
with  small  modification  to  be  the  personages  of  the  ancient  Roman 
drama. 

Of  these  characters  the  slave  {servus)  naturally  occupies  the  first 
place.  A  Roman  comedy  could  scarcely  exist  without  him.  He 
18  the  *'  causa  efficiens'  of  the  whole  a£fair.  Ka  stratagem  is  to  be 
invented,  he  is  to  be  the  inventor  ;  if  a  lie  is  to  be  fabncated,  he  is 

*  The  *  Harlequin '  drama. 
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to  be  the  iabricator  ;  if  a  stem  father  is  to  be  cheated,  he  must  be 
the  impostor ;  if  a  sum  of  money  is  needed  to  buy  a  mistress 
(meretrix)  from  her  proprietor  (&no),  he  is  to  get  it  somehow  or 
other,  ^  by  hook  or  by  crook;'  and  such  confidence  has  his  mas- 
ter's son,  his  '  younger  master'  {henu  mmor)^  as  he  calls  him,  in 
his  skill,  that  in  case  of  failure  he  is  threatened  with  punishments 
only  less  dire  than  those  which  his  old  master  would  inflict  if  he 
found  him  out.  It  required  not  only  tact  and  cunning,  but  a  consi- 
•  derable  d^ree  of  personal  courage,  of  stoical  endurance,  to  be  such 
an  intrigumg  servant  as  is  required  for  the  Roman  comedy.  His 
modem  successor — ^the  smart  footman — ^has  only  to  train  his 
shoulders  to  bear  a  cut  of  a  rattan  or  two ;  and  even  that  is  a  mere 
stage  invention,  and  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem  actual  life  ; 
but  the  head  of  the  ancient  slave  is  employed  literally  at  the  peiil 
of  his  skin,  and  he  devises  tricks,  carries  them  out,  and  makes 
merry,  at  a  risk  to  which  a  military  flogging  at  Woolwich  is  a 
ba^telle.  The  language  is  rich  in  words  for  the  variety  of  diains 
which  the  slave  has  to  endure,  and  there  are  scarcely  more  names 
for  the  articles  of  a  lady's  dress  in  a  *  World  of  Fashion,'  than  there 
are  for  the  various  tortures  which  he  may  expect  as  the  j>rice  of 
disobedience.  Leonida,  the  '  smart  fellow'  in  the  ^  Asinaria,' 
recounts,  in  two  lines,  the  penalties  which  he  is  likelv  to  incur  by 
assuming  a  false  name  and  character,  much  as  such  names  and 
characters  are  assumed  in  fifty  modem  farces,  by  any  Sam  Sharp, 
Tom  Trip,  or  Jack  Ready.  Besides  the  lash,  the  dungeon,  and 
a  variety  of  chains,  he  exposes  himself  to  the  cross,  to  the  process 
of  affixing  heated  brass  plates  to  his  body,  and  to  a  species  of 
stocks  in  which  both  the  head  and  feet  are  confined.*  And  of  this 
formidable  risk  he  makes  light;  the  sufleiing  of  a  fellow-slave 
calls  for  no  sjrmpathy,  but  rather  renders  him  an  object  of  plea- 
santry, and  attaches  to  him  the  name  oimastigia  oxfurcifer;  while 
in  some  instances  the  power  of  endurance  is  a  theme  of  boastfiil 
jesting.  The  same  Leonida,  in  the  same  speech,  boasts  of  the 
valour  of  his  shoulder-blades,  and  lightly  calls  the  slave  who  would 
have  to  administer  punishment  (Jorarius),  the  skilful  artist  of  his 
back,  who  shall  tinge  it  with  red,  as  a  painter  colours  a  wall.  We 
look  with  wondering  awe  at  Regulus  enduring  all  the  tortures 
which  Carthage  could  bestow,  fiom  a  hi^h  sense  of  patriotism  ; 
but  a  Roman  audience  could  see  the  uave  encounter  tortures 
scarcely  less  formidable,  simply  in  consequence  of  an  ingenious 
lie,  and  actually  think  it  hiunorous.  Nevertheless  the  Save  is 
evidently  a  pet  both  of  dramatist  and  audience.   The  torments  ap- 

*  Advemm  stinraliu,  laminan,  cmoesque,  compedesque, 
Nervoo,  catenas,  caioeres,  nameilus,  pedicas,  boias.— Act  iii,  sc  iL 
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pear  in  the  distance,  but  they  are  seldom  actually  inflicted,  and  if 
pretence  can  be  found  for  a  manumission  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
the  author  is  ready  enough  to  avail  himself  of  it.  The  plots  which 
he  has  devised,  if  they  have  o£fended  his  master,  have  amused  far 
more  important  personages — ^namely,  his  audience,  and  it  would  be 
poative  mgratitude  to  dlow  him  to  suffer,  for  the  entertainment 
he  has  caused. 

Besides  his  power  of  endurance,  and  his  facility  in  inventing 
schemes,  another  characteristic  of  the  servus  is  his  worldly  wis- 
dom. If  his  inventive  faculty  is  at  the  service  of  his  young 
master,  his  reflections  are  geneially  against  him ;  and  far  from  these 
being  Itilled  to  rest,  he  is  generally  mtruding  them,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  those  who  hear  them.  In  the  *  Mostellaria'  we  have  an 
instance  of  a  slave  who  actually  leads  his  master  into  his  evil 
couTBes:  but  mostly  he  is  an  imwilling  instrument  in  the  services 
for  which  he  is  employed,  till  a  malice  against  his  old  master 
gives  a  seasoning  to  the  task.  Of  courtesans  and  their  arts  he  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  an  equally  thorough  contempt;  and  the 
incivilities  which  he  hurls  at  the  mistresses  of  his  young  master, 
while  the  hopefiil  youth  is  overflowing  with  expressions  of  en- 
dearment, have  a  most  curious  effect.  It  seems  at  the  first  glance 
somewhat  inconsistent  that  the  slave,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
own  risk,  and  his  dislike  of  amours,  should  enter  so  readily  upon 
plans,  the  object  of  which  is  to  encourage  imprudent  youth,  and 
to  defy  prudent  age.  The  malice  of  the  slave  gainst  his  master 
does  not  furnish  a  sufficient  motive.  But  the  trutn  peeps  out,  that 
all  that  he  does  is  actually  done  with  foresight.  His  old  master, 
though  he  is  formidable  at  present,  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  long  for 
this  world;  and  in  assisting  the  junior  in  his  vices,  he  is  only 
worshipping  the  '  rising  sun.'  Cimning,  quickness  of  invention, 
impudence,  and  malice,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  class 
servus,  who  is  in  some  instances  also  a  debauchee.  The  virtuous 
slave,  who  is  introduced  but  seldom,  and  who  is  a  moral  hero  in 
the  '  Captivi,*  does  not  in  any  respect  belong  to  the  genus. 

The  strange  conduct  of  the  intriguing  footmen  on  the  modem 
stage,  and  the  strange  harshness  with  which  they  are  treated,  are 
a  most  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  ancient  comedy, 
from  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  slave  have  been  borrowed  and 
transferred  to  the  free  domestic.  A.  W.  Schlegel,  in  his  *  Dra- 
matic Lectures,'  in  pointing  out  the  descent  of  the  modem  servant 
from  the  old  slave,  makes  observations  so  acute,  that  though  they 
do  not  precisely  accord  with  the  above,  they  are  worth  intro- 
ducing in  connexion  with  this  subject. 

**  The  commiff  servant  is  generally  also  the  person  who  creates 
mirth,  who  conrases  his  own  sensuauty  and  imscrupulous  principles 
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with  pleasant  exaggerationy  plays  off  his  jests  on  the  other  characteis, 
and  even  addresses  the  audience.     From  tnese  have  arisen  the  comic 


servants  of  \h.e  modems  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they  have  been  i 
ferred  with  sufficient  propriety  and  truth  as  fiir  as  our  own  manners  are 
concerned.  The  Greek  servant  was  a  slave,  consigned  to  the  will  of  his 
master  for  the  period  of  his  Hfe,  and  often  exposed  to  the  severest  treat- 
ment. A  man  to  whom  the  constitution  of  society  has  denied  all  his 
ori^al  rights,  is  readily  pardoned  if  he  turns  his  cunning  to  account ; 
he  IS  in  a  state  of  war  against  his  oppressor,  and  craft  is  his  natural 
weapon.  A  servant  of  the  present  day,  who  has  fireely  chosen  his  rita- 
ation  and  his  employer,  is  nothing  less  than  a  confirmed  scoundrel,  if  he 
aids  a  son  in  carrying  on  an  imposture  against  his  fiftther.  As  for  the 
open  sensuality  by  which  servants  and  other  persons  of  a  lower  rank  are 
stamped  as  comic  characters,  this  may  still  be  used  as  a  motive  without 
scruple ;  for  of  him  to  whom  life  has  granted  little,  but  little  is  expected, 
and  he  may  boldly  confess  his  vulgar  dispositi(m  without  shocking  oor 
moral  feeling.  The  better  the  situation  of  the  servant  in  real  life,  the 
less  is  he  fitted  for  comedy,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  glory  of  our  gentle  period 
if  in  our  pictures  of  domestic  life  we  see  servants  who  are  really  honest 
fellows,  and  who  are  more  fitted  to  make  us  cry  than  to  make  us 
laugh.'* 

The  next  important  person  to  the  servant  is  the  paiadte:  the 
poverty-stricken  friend,  who  will  do  any  thing  for  a  supper :  whose 
appetite  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  his  means:  whose  capacity  of 
stomach  is  eaual  to  that  of  a  Spanish  rogue.  He  is  also  a  hero  in 
his  way;  no  knight-errant  can  oe  more  exclusively  devoted  to  his 
lady-love  than  he  is  to  a  supper;  it  is  the  one  picture  constantly 
floating  before  his  imagination,  the  object  to  which  every  thought 
is  to  be  directed,  and  nrom  which  no  danger  may  deter  nim.  And 
the  risks  in  the  way  of  this  luckless  mortal  are  very  formidable: 
he  has  not  merely  to  encounter  a  civil  servant  with  the  answer  that 
his  master  is  not  at  home,  but  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  invader,  who 
may  be  repelled  with  force.  He  is  heaped  witli  contumelies,  and 
is  fortunate  if  they  are  not  attended  with  misfflles :  Cureulio,  in  the 
play  that  bears  his  name,  and  Peniculus,  in  the  *  Menschmi^' 
bein^  each  represented  with  one  eye,  as  though  the  other  was 
lost  m  the  pursuit  of  his  avocation.  In  some  cases  he  has  not 
much  to  do  with  the  plot,  but  rather  seems  to  relieve  the  business 
of  the  play  by  an  amusing  confessdon  of  his  own  peculiarities;  and 
that  these  were  greatly  relished  may  be  gathe^  £pom  the  fact 
that  the  parasite  usually  has  a  soliloquy,  in  which  he  describes  his 
character.    Peniculus  philosophizes  m  this  manner : 

Eor  me  they  have  devised  the  name  of  Sponge, 
Since  when  I  eat  I  sweep  the  table  clean. 
Those  who  confine  thdr  captives  or  their  davei^ 
When  they  would  flj  from  them,  with  heavy  duuns, 
Aoondmg  to  my  notion  axe  unwise. 
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For  if  we  add  one  eril  to  another 
The  wretched  man  is  more  inclined  to  flee. 
And  from  hishondage  he  win  find  a  way, 
Whether  by  file  or  stone  he  breaks  his  dialns. 
Ay  this  is  folly  I    Would  you  keep  him  safe, 
I^iid  him  down  well  with  victiials  and  good  wine, 
And  fix  his  sharp  nose  to  a  groaning  board. 
•     While  yoa  supply  him  with  your  meat  and  dxink, 
Cram  him  each  day  as  much  as  he  desires. 
Whatever  be  his  crime  he  will  not  flee. 
Yoall  keep  him  easily  with  such  a  chain! 
For  good  toogh  shackles  are  these  bonds  of  meat : 
The  more  they  stretch,  the  closer  do  th^  bind.— Men.  L  1. 

The  paraaite  is  sometimes  a  mercliant  in  drolleries,  smart  say- 
ings, and  quaint  conceits:  commodities  wliich  lie  bai^is  readuj 
for  the  good  things  of  the  table.  Gelarimufl,  in  the  '  Stichus,'  re- 
gularly declares  that  he  and  his  jokes  are  to  be  sold  by  auction. 

An  auction  there  shall  be.    I  am  resolyed, 

I  will  make  sale  of  all  my  property. 

What  ho  I  attend  I  Good  bai^ains  if  yon  bid, 

I  sell  right  pleasant  jests.  Whollbay?  whollboy? 

Who  bids  a  sapper  ?  Who  a  dinner  bids? 

Come,  you  will  gain  the  grace  of  Hercules. 

Stay— 4fid  yon  nod?  None  will  give  better  jests: 

There  is  no  parasite  shall  rival  me.  , 

The  soft  Greek  unguent,  gentle  medicines 

Have  I  for  sale ;  the  subtle  repartee, 

The  quick  assent  and  flattering  compliment, 

A  rubber  and  a  bottle,  somewhat  worn ; 

And  lastly  here's  the  parasite  himself 

An  empty  vessel  that  will  hold  your  scraps. — Stich.  IL  1. 

Many  of  the  speeches  of  the  parasite  would  convey  the  notion 
that  the  author  lumself  was  an  epicure.  Plautus  revels  in  names 
of  viands;  he  luxuriates  in  the  kitchen;  the  whole  art  of  domestic 
cookery  is  at  his  fingers'  ends;  and  the  parasite  is  the  organ  of  his 
knowledge.  Compare  the  few  directions  which  Syrus  gives  to 
the  cooks  in  the  *  Adelphi'  of  Terence,  with  a  speech  of  Plautus, 
when  the  preparation  of  a  supper  is  the  subject  matter  I  We  mo- 
dems are  mdeed  forbidden  to  appreciate  the  force  of  his  glowing 
catalogues.  A  number  of  strange  names  present  themselves,  which 
commentators  interpret  as  meaning  *  akmd  of  fish'  and  '  another 
kind  offish  ; '  with  There  and  there  a  doubt  whether  the  fish  be  not 
actually  a  vegetable.  On  us  the  author  bestows  mere  words:  but 
we  can  see  the  intensity  of  his  purpose,  though  we  must  defer  our 
judgment  of  his  taste,  till  some  other  ^  feast  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients'  is  given,  like  that  in  '  Peregrine  Pickle.'  All  at 
any  rate  can  enter  into  such  zeal  as  that  expressed  by  tiie  parasite 
Er^asiliis  (the  prototype  of  the  genus)  in  the  *  Captivi,'  when  the 
larder  is  intrusted  to  mm  : 

Immortal  Grods  I  woe  to  the  porker^s  throat; 
Gammons  of  hacon,  what  misfortxme  waits  yel 
Woe  to  sow's  teats,  destroctkm  to  fSnt  brawn  I 
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The  jesting  parasites,  the  men  who  earn  their  feasts  by  plea> 
santries,  are  me  ancestors  of  a  numerous  race,  of  whom  Jeremy 
Diddler,  in  Mr.  Kenney's  *  Raising  the  Wind,'  and  the  gastro- 
nome Sponge,  in  '  Who  wants  a  Dmner?'  are  the  most  famous. 
The  latter  we  see  bears  the  name  of  his  forefather  Peniculus. 
Occasionally  the  parasite  does  some  practical  service,  and  aids 
the  young  lover  with  his  stratagems.  In  this  situation  his 
functions  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  sermuy  and  he  answers 
to  those  scampish  friends,  in  a  modem  comedy  or  farce,  who  are 
ready  at  a  fixed  price  to  do  any  thing  for  the  *'  walking  gentleman' 
of  the  piece.  But  whether  he  amuses,  flatters,  lies,  or  cheats,  the 
object  of  the  pursuit  is  never  varied,  but  is  alwajrs — a  feast. 

Those  very  disreputable  persons,  the  leTw  and  the  meretrix,  next 
deserve  our  notice.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  whole  plot  of 
the  Roman  comedy  turns  on  the  love  of  a  young  man  of  family  for 
a  woman  who  is  actually  a  courtesan,  or,  having  been  stolen  in  her 
childhood,  is  intended  for  that  avocation.  Every  one  who  has  the 
merest  smattering  in  antiquities,  knows  that  this  peculiarity  of  the 
ancient  plot  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  constitution  of  Greek  society, 
in  which  unpiarried  virtuous  women  bore  no  part:  so  that,  adultery 
not  being  esteemed  comical  at  Athens,  as  it  was  in  London  and 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  meretricious  love 
was  the  only  motive  left  for  the  dramatist.  The  only  case  in  which 
immarried  women  who  reside  with  virtuous  parents  are  introduced, 
is  when  they  have  been  violated  by  the  hero  of  the  piece  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication;  as  in  the  *  Adelphi'  of  Terence  or  the  *  Truculentus* 
of  Plautus.  That  love  is  not  impUed  in  a  contract  of  marriage,  is 
nowhere  more  clearly  set  forth  than  in  a  long  soliloquy  of  the 
prudent  young  man  in  the  *  Trinumus,'  when,  after  reflectmg  with 
himself  whether  he  shall  obey  the  dictates  of  love  or  prudence,  he 
determines  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  love,  and  immediately  ofiers 
marriage  to  his  friend's  sister.  The  case  of  violation,  and  that 
where  the  female  slave  turns  out  to  be  a  woman  of  good  family, 
are  the  only  two  where  love-matches  make  their  appearance;  and 
as  in  neither  of  these  cases  the  attachment  begins  with  hat  we 
should  in  modem  parlance  call  *  honourable  intentions,*  while  in 
the  first  the  crime  is  the  result  of  a  temporary  insanity  and  not  of 
serious  purpose,  these  exceptions  do  no  more  m  fact  tmui  prove  the 
rule,  that  meritricious  love  is  the  foimdation  of  comedy.  The 
.courtesans,  though  sometimes  independent  women,  are  more  fre* 
quently  the  slaves  of  the  /bw,  ana  the  highest  act  of  devotion  on 
the  part  of  a  youthful  lover  is  to  liberate  nis  mistress.  The  sum 
by  which  this  can  be  efiected  being  a  tolerably  large  one,  and  the 
young  man's  fiither  generally  being  a  stem  disciplinarian,  and 
averse  firom  such  attachments,  the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained 
constitutes  the  machinery  of  the  plot    For  the  courtesan  herself 
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the  author  not  unfrequently  inspires  an  interest,  and  in  some  cases 
she  evinces  an  attacmnent  for  me  lover  of  the  comedy,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  her  profession,  and  tnus  exposes 
herself  to  the  reproaches  of  her  more  worldly  friends,  her  master 
or  her  mother.  The  leno^  who  is  what  in  modern  language  would 
be  called  the  *"  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame,'  is  on  the  omer  hand 
always  detested,  and  considered  utterly  out  of  the  pale  of  huma- 
nity. The  grossest  fraud,  the  most  violent  personal  chastisement, 
may  be  heaped  on  this  unfortunate  being;  and  the  author,  in 
making  him  undergo  the  severest  sufferings,  seems  rejoicing  in  a 
sort  of  savage  ferocity.  The  leno  is  the  common  pestilence  of 
youth;  against  him  all  parties  join;  and  nothing  gives  greater 
pleasure  uian  when  the  piece  closes  with  his  miseries,  in  him  there 
IS  no  redeeming  virtue,  unless  it  be  the  absence  of  hypocrisy;  for 
he  openly  predicates  of  himself  all  those  qualities  which  he  hears 
in  the  mouth  of  his  enemies.  Of  the  courtesans  there  is  only  one 
thoroughly  depraved  in  all  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  and  that  is  the 
heroine  of  the  worst — ^the  *  Truculentus.* 

The  young  lover  is  g^erally  in  Plautus  the  least  interesting 
person  of  all,  his  characteristic  being  that  he  desires  to  possess  his 
mistress,  and  orders  the  wits  of  others  to  be  set  to  work  for  that 
end.  He  is  somewhat  addicted  to  moraliziilg,  and  the  result  of 
his  reflections  seems  to  be  that  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  evils  of 
a  course  of  dissipation,  but  must  persist  in  it.  The  young  men  of 
Terence  are  most  dehcately  coloured,  and  with  all  their  aberra- 
tions are  so  exceedingly  amiable  and  reverential  to  their  parents, 
that  the  audience  must  feel  anxious  for  their  wel&re.  The  cha- 
racter of  Gtesipho  in  the  *  Adelphi'  who  wishes  his  father  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  then  adds, 
*  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  health,'  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  youth  of  Terence's  comedy.  The  youth  of  Plautus  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  a  very  unamiable '  mauvais  sujet,'  and  some- 
times a  mere  *  walking  gentleman,'  though  this  remark  will  not 
apply  universally,  as  there  is  as  much  difference  between  one  of 
the  usual  droll  comedies  of  Plautus  and  his  *'  Trinumus'  as  there 
is  between  him  and  Terence.  On  the  subject  of  moralizing 
speeches,  it  may  be  observed  that  Plautus,  according  to  our  no- 
tions, displays  much  abruptness  in  his  reflective  soliloquies,  which 
stand  as  it  were  apart  from  the  action  of  the  piece.  We  have 
youths  meditating  upon  dissipation;  good  slaves  on  the  duty  of  a 
servant  to  his  master; — ^indeed  Plautus,  who  has  not  so  many  moral 
sentences  as  Terence,  evinces  a  peculiar  attachment  to  these  moral 
essays.  That  these  isolated  speeches  did  not,  however,  arise  merely 
from  a  crude  state  of  the  art,  is  very  clear;  for  they  are  usually  in  a 
lyric  measure,  and  have  much  the  same  relation  to  the  comedy, 
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which  a  reflective  chorus  of  Euripides  has  to  his  tragedy.     They 
were  doubtless  considered  as  ornaments. 

The  old  men,  like  those  of  Terence,  are  either  severe  discipli- 
narians,  or  over  indulgent  to  the  vices  of  youth,  though  there  is 
a  character  in  Plautus  which  we  do  not  find  in  Terence — ^the 
amorous  old  man,  who  loathes  his  wife,  and  runs  after  courtesans, 
and  who  is  the  parent  of  those  old  Satyrs  so  common  in  the 
drama  of  our  Charles  II.  All  that  belonged  to  the  coarseness  of 
an  amour  was,  as  £ir  as  we  can  judge  from  the  six  plays,  carefully 
kept  in  the  background  by  Terence;  he  did  not,  like  Plautus, 
introduce  a  roaring  party  of  rakes  and  harlots  drunk  over  their 
supper  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience;  he  did  not  turn  inside  out 
the  nouse  kept  by  a  kno;  and  the  wanton  ejaculations  of  the  old 
sinner  he  probably  considered  offensive.  The  only  resemblance 
that  we  find  to  tne  squabbles  between  th/e  old  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  that  are  so  strongly  depicted  by  Plautus,  is  in  the  *  Phor- 
Buo,'  but  there  the  offence  was  committed  by  the  husband  in  his 
youth,  and  all  grossness  is  avoided.  The  severe  disciplinarian  is, 
nowever,  the  more  usual  character,  his  severity  being  of  great 
service  to  the  plot;  since  the  son,  not  hoping  to  obtain  any  tning 
by  persuasion,  relies  solely  on  cunning;  the  shar{>  slave  is  set  to 
work,  and  the  whole  machine  is  thus  in  motion.  These  stem  old 
fellows  dwell  on  the  theme  of  the  '  good  old  times,'  the  constant 
object  of  r^ret  to  country  gentlemen  from  the  time  of  Aristo- 
plianes  to  me  present  day.  The  notion  of  the  great  superiority 
of  these  *  good  old  times*  is  thus  plainly  set  forth,  not  indeed  by 
a  ^ntleman,  but  by  a  pedagogue  slave,  who  serves  equally 
w^  to  represent  the  feeling  : 

I  Bay,  when  you  were  twenty  years  of  age, 

You  did  not  dare  to  stir  your  foot  an  inch 

From  your  preceptor's  door;  and  if  you  did. 

So  much  the  worse  for  master  and  for  pupil. 

For  both  were  reckoned  worthless.    Did  they  not 

Beach  the  palaestra  ere  the  sun  had  ris'n. 

In  truth  no  trifle  was  the  punishment. 

When  they  were  there,  they  exercised  their  strength 

In  feats — ^as  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping ; 

In  hurling  far  the  spear,  the  ball,  or  discus. 

Thus  were  they  practised,  not  in  wanton  kisses! 

In  the  palaestra  or  the  hippodrome 

They  passed  their  time,  not  in  the  hariot's  oeli! 

Returning  home,  you  sat  upon  a  bench 

Next  to  your  master,  modestly  attired. 

And  read  some  book.    Then  if  you  missed  a  word. 

Your  skin  was  spotted  like  a  nurse's  doak.— Bacch.  HL,  a.  3. 

A  character  of  less  frequent  recurrence  than  those  already 

enumerated,   but  yet  one  that  is  a  favourite  subject  of  ridicule, 

is  the  boastM  solmer — the  Miles  Gloriosus,  the  origin  of  Captain 

Bobadil  and  his  numerous  progeny,  though  one  essential  of  the 

modem  braggadocio  is  wanting,  his  poverty.     The  swaggering 
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gentleman  seems  generally  to  be  prosperous  enough  in  the 
Roman  comedy;  he  is  often  the  more  opulent  rival  of  the  youn^ 
lover;  but  the  characteristic  that  has  come  down  to  us  unalterea, 
is  his  inordinate  habit  of  lying.  The  whole  man  is  contained  in 
the  opening  scene  of  the  play  *  Miles  Gloiiosus/  in  which  the 
soldier  himself,  and  the  parasite^  who  on  this  occasion  is  no  more 
than  a  flatterer,  are  the  speakers. 

Pyrgopolmicea  (the  soldier).  Mind  that  you  make  me  brighter  thaa  my  shield. 

Or  the  ami's  radiance,  when  die  sky  is  dear; 

That  when  I  stand  upon  the  battle-field, 

The  foemen's  eyes  may  all  be  dazzled  straight. 

Much  do. I  wish  to  soLaoe  my  poor  sword. 

Lest  it  should  mourn  at  being  kept  so  idle, 

When  it  would  hew  the  foe  to  sausage-meat. 

Where 's  Artotrogus? 
ArMnguaiAe  para&Ue).  Here,  sir,  near  a  man 

Both  brave  and  fortunate:  a  king  in  form, 

A  warrior  too.    I  swear  that  Mwi  himsetf 

Would  shrink  firom  baJancing  his  worth  with  yours, 
jyryo.  The  same  whom  I  preserved  in  the  dread  fields 

Of  Shabby-land,  when  fam*d  Bombastes  No-pluck, 

The  mighty  son  of  Neptune,  was  commander? 
Artot   Yes,  I  remember.    He  with  arms  of  gold. 

The  man  whose  troops  you  scattered  with  a  breath. 

Like  leaves  or  down  of  reeds  before  the  wind. 
Pyrgo,  Nay,  that  was  nothing. 
ArtoL  Nothing,  as  you  say, 

To  things  that  I  could  tell— <a«id^)  and  you  ne'er  did. 

If  any  ever  saw  so  great  a  liar. 

Or  such  a  booster,  as  this  liar  here, 

Faith,  let  him  take  me  as  his  property- 
Ay,  if  he  keeps  me  on  a  single  salad! 
Pifrgo.  Where  are  you? 
ArtoL  Here  ! — That  Indian  elephant, 

How  with  your  mighty  fist  you  broke  iiis  arm! 
Pjfrgo,  His  arm? 

ArtoL  No,  no;  I  meant  to  say  his  leg. 

Ptfrgo.  Yet  I  hit  carelessly. 
Ajrtot,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Had  you  put  forth  your  strength,  your  arm  had  gone 

Bight  through  the  head  and  bowels  of  the  beast 
Pyrgo,  No  more  of  this. 
Artot  By  Hercules,  no  need 

For  you  to  tell  me,  when  I  know  your  greatness. 

(Ande)  Thus  must  I  suffer  for  my  belly's  sake; 

My  ears  must  hear,  to  keep  my  teeth  from  chattering; 

Lie  as  he  will,  I  still  must  give  assent. 
Pyrgo.  What  do  I  say? 
ArtoL  What  you  would  say,  I  know. 

Wen,  I  remember— 
Pyrgo.  What? 

Arkd.  Whatever  it  was! 

Pyrgo.  Have  you  your  tablets  ? 
Artot  Ay,  sir,  and  my  style. 

You  would  enlist  your  men. 

Attend  to  me. 
Nay,  you  should  know  my  mind  more  perfectly. 

How  I  anticipate  your  every  wish. 
Pyrgo.  Do  you  pemember— 
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Jrtot  Yes,  that  in  Cilicia, 

A  hundred  men  and  fifty  hare  yon  alain— 

A  hundred  of  the  race  of  Filfer-fig— 

A  hundred  Sardiana — sixt  j  Macedonians — 

And  all  this  carnage  in  a  sin^  day. 
Pjfr^.  What  is  the  total? 
Artot  Seyen  thousand,  sir, 

lyrgo.  You 're  right    How  accurate  are  your  accounts  I 
Artot   Yet  nought  is  written,  I  remember  alL 
I\frgo.  A  splendid  memory. 

Jrtot  Solid  food  maintains  it. 

P^iyo.  While  thus  yon  act,  you  shall  feed  constantly; 

You  shall  be  eyer  welcome  at  my  board. 

The  boastful  soldier  is  the  last  characterin  the  listof  those  dramatis 
personffi  that  form  the  staple  commodit  j  of  the  Roman  stage.  The 
others,  which  are  stti  generis^  and  which  do  not,  like  those  we  have 
enumerated,  merely  represent  a  class,  we  shall  touch  upon  as  we 
shortly  review  the  several  plays  of  Plautus.  To  this  review  we 
now  proceed,  following  that  alphabetical  order  in  which  the 
•dramas,  for  want  of  materials  for  a  chronolo^cal  arrangement,  are 
placed. 

Amphitbyo.  Though  by  its  mythological  character  this  play 
is  distinguished  from  the  rest,  the  principle  on  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  not  different  from  the  '  Menaechmi.'  A  number  of  ludi- 
crous mistakes  are  to  arise  from  two  persons  bearing  an  exact  re- 
semblance to  two  others,  and  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena, 
where  the  divine  lover  takes  the  shape  of  the  human  husband, 
fiimishes  just  such  a  resemblance  as  is  required  by  the  poet,  who, 
to  heighten  the  humour,  introduces  the  comic  servant  Sosia,  whose 
form  IS  taken  by  Mercury.  Thus  while  the  more  serious  embar- 
rassments arise  from  the  likeness  of  the  two  Amphitryons,  the 
chief  mistake  arises  from  the  resemblance  of  the  two  Sosias,  and 
the  utter  stupe&ction  of  the  real  one,  at  finding  that  he  has  got  a 
counterpart.  In  no  play  has  Plautus  exhibited  a  richer  vem  of 
humour  than  in  this.  He  has  seen  the  drollery  of  the  idea 
in  its  full  force,  and  he  works  upon  it,  determined  to  elicit  as  much 
'  frm'  as  possible.  Over  and  over  again  has  Sosia  to  tell  his 
master,  how  '  I  beat  me,'  and  how  there  is  another  *  I'  at  home 
beside  the  *I'  who  addresses  him.  Yet  Amphitryon  will  not 
understand.  To  be  sure  the  matter  is  intricate,  but  still  the  reader 
may  wonder  he  does  not  get  more  enlightened  at  the  very  circum- 
stantial statement  of  Sosia.  It  is  not  dulness  in  Amphitryon:  no ! 
that  is  not  the  cause  why  so  frequent  a  repetition  is  demanded: — 
it  is  the  determination  of  Plautus  not  to  let  go  a  joke  so  long  as 
it  is  capable  of  exciting  even  a  smile.  Broadly  comic  as  the  play 
is,  he  has  called  it  a  tragi-comedy  in  his  prologue,  under  the  im- 
pression that  where  gods  and  kings  are  introduced,  the  term  comedy 
would  be  misapplied.    Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  prologue  he 
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has  shown  a  very  great  d^ree  of  care  in  making  his  purpose 
clear  to  his  audience,  as  iiT  he  fancied  he  had  produced  a  &ble 
that  ahnost  surpassed  the  limits  of  their  comprehension.  Mercury, 
who  speaks  it,  explains  that  he  will  be  distinguished  £rom  Soma 
by  the  little  wings  in  his  hat,  while  a  golden  ornament  will  dis- 
tinguish Jupiter  from  Amphitryon;  and  as  if  still  fearing  that  his 
explanation  may  lead  to  some  misunderstanding,  he  adds  that  none 
of  the  characters  of  the  piece  will  be  able  to  perceive  these  marks, 
as  they  are  visible  to  the  spectators  only.  Again,  in  the  third 
act  the  audience  are  formally  addressed  by  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  as 
if  the  action  of  the  piece  were  even  yet  not  sufficiently  clear. 
Every  thing  tends  to  show  that  the  author  felt  he  was  treading  on 
difficult  ^oimd.  The  adaptation  by  Moli^re,  who  has  given 
Sosia  a  wife,  and  who  has  been  followed  by  our  own  Dryden, 
renders  this  play  more  &miliar  to  the  generality  of  readers  than 
any  one  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus. 

The  Abinabia  is  a  comedy  abounding  in  humour,  and  need- 
lessly de£u^  by  the  most  revolting  indecency.  Argyrippus,  a 
Wounj?  lover'  of  the  usual  description,  is  violently  enamoured 
of  Phuenium,  a  courtesan,  and  would  purchase  her  of  her  mother 
for  a  whole  year.  He  has  however  no  money,  and  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  the  procuress:  \h<&  jou\h,  upbraiding  the  old  kdy 
for  her  forgetfulness  of  past  obligations,  and  she  bdldly  pleading 
her  own  interest  as  sufficient  excuse,  and  forbidding  him  to  ap- 
proach the  house  till  his  purse  is  replenished:  is  one  of  the  most 
highly-wrought  and  vigorous  scenes  in  the  whole  drama  of 
Pbutus.  Tne  courtesan  herself  is  not  avaricious,  but  sincerely 
devoted  to  Argyrippus,  and  there  is  another  quarrel  between  her 
and  her  mother,  because  she  prefers  her  love  to  her  interest.  The 
sum  required  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  two  sharp  servants,  Libanus 
and  Leonida,  the  mother  of  Argyrippus  bemg  the  formidable 
person  of  the  &mily,  and  the  fiither,  Demaenetus,  encouraging  the 
servants  to  cheat  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  his  son.  A  mercnant 
arrives  to  pay  for  some  asses  that  have  been  sold,  and  Leonida, 
pretending  to  be  the  steward,  who  is  in  the  wife's  service,  gets 
possesfiion  of  the  money.  The  assumption  of  this  character,  and 
the  incredulity  of  the  merchant,  lead  to  the  richest  sort  of  farcical 
drollery.  The  money  being  obtained,  the  father  allows  Arcyrip- 
pus  to  purchase  his  mistress,  on  the  dis^tin^^  condition  that  he 
IS  to  have  a  share  in  her  fiivour.  By  this  unlortunate  contract  a 
most  amuRiug  play  is  rendered  repugnant  in  the  extreme.  It  ends 
with  the  appearance  of  the  wife,  wno  has  been  informed,  by  the 
parasite  of^a  disappointed  lover,  of  the  festivities  that  are  taking 
place  at  the  house  of  the  courtesan,  and  who  therefore  rushes  in  upon 
the  feast,  and  drives  out  her  old  husband  with  all  sorts  of  reproecnes. 
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The  AuLULABiA  Is  tolerably  well  known  as  being  the  founda- 
tion of  the  ^  Ayare'  of  Moli^.  It  is  a  play  of  a  £nd  the  Teiy 
reverse  of  the  one  just  described,  consisting  in  delineation  of 
character,  rather  than  in  intrigue.  Euclio,  the  originally  poor 
man,  who  has  found  the  pot  {oUd)  of  gold,  from  which  the  name 
is  taken,  is  not  a  personage  who  comes  within  the  range  of  the 
usual  characters  of  Plautus.  These,  as  we  have  shown^  are  rather 
symbok  of  classes,  than  individuals;  but  iir  Euclio  we  have  a 
perfect  individuality,  as  completely  worked  out,  and  as  ^^^^^^J 
finished,  as  any  character  in  the  whole  works  of  Moli^.  The 
poor  man  has  become  rich :  he  has  found  a  treasure  beneath  his 
hearth,  and  with  it  he  has  found  a  heap  of  troubles.  The  pot  of 
gold  is  the  torment  of  his  life;  he  dares  not  exist  an  hour  without 
returning  to  the  place  where  he  has  hid  it ;  and  even  then  he  dares 
not  look  to  see  whether  it  be  safe,  till  he  has  driven  his  old  servant 
out  of  the  house,  scolding  her  on  some  frivolous  pretext,  and  tlieii 
calling  her  back  a^ain,  when  he  has  ascertained  that  all  is  ri^ht.  To 
him  every  man  he  meets  seems  to  harbour  a  design  agamst  his 
property:  he  has  studied  to  seem  poor,  but  he  is  aficaid  that  the  re* 
port  of  his  riches,  by  some  unlucky  chance,  may  have  been  spread 
abroad.  His  wealthy  neighbour  Megadorus,  having  a  honor  of 
wives  with  large  doweries,  offers  to  marry  his  daughter;  but  the 
splendid  offer  ^ves  him  no  joy;  and  though  he  consents  to  the 
match,  it  is  with  the  suspicion  that  his  neighbour  harbours  some 
dark  purpose.  A  wedding  supper  is  prepared  at  his  house  at  the 
expense  of  Megadorus;  but  this  festival  brings  with  it  additional 
misenr;  he  thinks  the  cooks  hired  for  the  occasion  have  only  come 
to  rob  him,  being  set  on  by  Megadorus  for  that  purpose,  and  he 
violently  drives  them  £rom  his  door.  In  cmly  one  instance  does 
he  become  a  caricature,  and  that  is,  when  he  suspects  that  a  fowl, 
who  has  scratched  up  the  earth  where  the  pot  is  hid,  has  been 
bribed  by  the  cooks.  With  this  one  exception  he  is  throughout 
as  natunuly  delineated  as  possible,  the  caricature  of  avarice  bdmg 
put  into  the  burlesque  description  of  Euclio  by  the  comic  servant 

Strobihts  (  Ae  servant).  I  say,  he  caDs  to  witness  gods  and  men. 

Pretends  that  he  is  rained  utterly, 

If  from  his  roof  a  curl  of  smoke  ascends. 

He  ties  a  Uadder,  ere  he  goes  to  sleeps 

Over  his  mouth. 
Conario  (o  cook\  Why,  what's  the  use  of  that  ? 

iSmifttf.  Lest  ueeping  he  niay  cfaanoe  to  lose  some  breath. 

The  water  he  has  washed  himself  withal 

He  weeps  to  throw  away. 
Congrio*  'Diis  were  a  man 

Of  whom  to  ask  a  good  round  sum  to  free  usi 
Siroiibts,  By  Hercules,  he  would  not  lend  you — hunger. 

When  he  has  cut  his  nails  he  saves  the  pieces. 
AMlhrttx(acook),  Faith,  yon  describe  a  panrimonioua  wight. 
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Strobibu.  The  other  day  a  kite  took  off  his  cake,' 
And  80  he  hurried  weeping  to  the  pnetor; 
There  with  his  tears  and  waitings  aid  he  pray. 
That  he  might  hold  the  pOfering  lord  to  haiL— Act  II.  8C  4. 

These  are  the  extravagances  in  which  Plautus  himself  delights, 
but  he  has  taken  special  care  they  shall  not  mar  his  principal  cha- 
racter. The  third  scene  of  the  first  act,  where  Eucho,  on  leaving 
home,  is  giving  directions  to  his  old  servant,  will  serve  as  a  &ir 
specimen  of  the  miser  himself. 

Eueth.  €ro  in,  and  shut  the  door.  IH  soon  be  back. 

Let  no  one  in.    And  mind,  put  out  the  fire, 

That  none  may  come  to  ask  you  for  a  light. 

If  you  neglect  this,  Fll  extinguish  you. 

Slrauld  any  ask  for  water,  say  'tis  gone. 

Some  one  may  want  a  hatchet  or  a  knife, 

A  pestle  or  a  mortar — ^implements 

Which  neighbours  always  come  to  beg  of  one — 

But  mind  yon  say  that  robbers  have  been  here 

And  stolen  alL    I  will  have  ncme  acbnitted. 

Even  if  good  luck  should  come — mind,  keep  her  out. 
Staph^,  She  will  be  cautious  not  to  enter  here. 

Though  she  is  near,  *  she  never  seeks  our  door. 

EwcHo,  Be  siloit  and  go  in 

StapMi.  I  win  do  both. 

£ucSo.  And  double  bar  the  door.    IH  soon  return.    [^Ezit  Staphyla. 
My  heart  is  pained  that  I  must  go  from  home ; 

I  hate  it,  but  I  know  what  Tm  about. 

The  master  of  the  curia  has  prodaimed 

There  is  a  sum  he  win  divide  among  us. 

Kow  if  I  should  not  seek  it,  aU  the  folks 

Win,  asl  think,  gnesslhave  gold  at  home. 

For  'tis  not  likdly  that  a  needy  man 

Would  let  a  chance  slip  b^  of  gettmg  money. 

Even  now,  with  aU  my  pams  to  keep  it  dose, 

An  seem  to  know  my  wealth.    More  dviUy 

Am  I  saluted  than  I  was  before. 

They  come  to  me,  they  stop,  they  grasp  my  hand. 

Ask  how  lam  aod  if  I'm  doing  wdll 

But  I  must  set  out  whither  I  am  bound. 

And  return  home  as  soon  as  possiUe. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  play  is  brought  about  by  the  discovery 
of  the  pot  of  gold  in  a  grove  where  Eucuo  has  concealed  it,  having 
removed  it  irom  his  nouse,  lest  it  should  be  stolen  during  the 
bustle  of  tiie  wedding.  Strobilus,  the  servant  of  the  jouth  Lyco- 
Hides,  who  is  nephew  of  Megadorus,  is  the  finder.  This  Lycomdes, 
who  has  violated  Euclio*s  dai^hter,  is  anxious  to  many  her,  and 
the  case  is  referred  to  his  uncle.  At  the  end  Lyconides  returns 
the  pot,  which  he  has  taken  from  his  servant,  to  Euclio,  and  ob- 
tains the  daughter  as  a  wife.  This  termination  we  learn  £rom  the 
arjgument  of  the  comedj,  the  last  scenes  being  lost,  and  those 
wmch  are  commonly  pnnted  having  been  adde^  at  a  very  late 
date.  The  grief  of  Eucuo  whenhis  treasure  is  lost  is  the  exact  proto- 
type of  the  anguish  of  Harpagon  in'  L'Avare;'  audit  exhibits  tne  pe- 

*  It  is  supposed  a  temple  to  *  Bona  Fortuna*  was  by  the  house  of  Eudia 
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cidiarity  of  an  understanding  between  the  actor  and  the  audience, 
which  IS  shown  in  other  works  of  Plautus.  Eudio  requests  the  au- 
dience to  point  out  the  culprit,  and  asksthem  why  thej  lau^h  at  his 
distress.  So  in  the  comedy  of  *•  Paenulus,'  the  servant  on  goin^  into 
the  house  to  tell  a  tale  with  which  the  audience  are  already  ac- 

Suainted,  observes  to  them  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  repeat  what 
key  have  just  heard.  (Act  IV.  s.  6.)  In  the  *  Pseudolus,'  whem 
Cahdorus  asks  Pseudolus  how  a  certain  act  was  done,  the  latter 
reminds  him  that  the  play  is  performed  for  the  sake  of  the  audience, 
and  tells  him  that  these  were  present  and  knew  all,  and  that  he 
will  unfold  the  whole  affair  on  some  future  occasion.  (Act  11.  s.  4.) 
It  seems  as  if  this  small  link,  connecting  the  actor  with  his  spec^ 
tator,  were  the  relic  of  that  strong  tie  which  was  formed  by  the 
parabasis  of  Aristophanes,  though  of  course  the  purpose  is  entirely 
different.  That  distinguished  antiquary,  Mr.  Menyman,  the 
delight  of  little  boys  at  Astley's,  carried  down  the  good  under- 
standing with  his  aqmirers  to  a  very  late  period. 

The  Bacchides  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the  first  of 
those  comedies  which  turn  on  misunderstandings  arising  from 
similarity  of  name,  as  for  instance  firom  the  confusion  of  the  two 
Constantias  in  the  *  Chances.'  The  Bacchides  are  two  courtesans, 
who  are  sisters,  and  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  piece  is  caused  by 
the  lover  of  one  of  them  suspecting  tliat  his  friend  is  carrying  on 
an  intrigue  with  his  mistress,  whereas  it  is  in  reality  the  other 
Bacchis  to  whom  he  is  attached.  Some  ingenious  stratagems  are 
contrived  by  Chrysalus,  the  comic  servant  of  Mnesilocmus,  the 
principal  lover.  This  youth  has  been  abroad  for  his  £Etther  to 
collect  a  debt,  and  returns  home  with  the  money.  The  servant 
finding  that  a  simi  is  wanted  to  redeem  one  of  the  Bacchides,  his 
yoxmg  master's  mistress,  from  the  power  of  a  soldier,  tells  his 
father  Nicobulus,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  procure  the  whole 
of  the  money,  but  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  old  man  himself 
to  set  sail  after  it.  By  this  plan  he  would  not  only  enable  Mne- 
silochus  to  keep  a  sufficient  sum  for  himself,  but  by  sending  the 
father,  who  is  of  the  severe  order,  out  of  the  way,  would  relieve 
him  of  a  very  troublesome  check  on  his  extravagances.  This 
stratagem  is  however  entirely  defeated  by  the  blunder  of  Mnesi- 
lochus,  who,  when  he  hears  that  a  Bacchis  is  the  mistress  of  his 
friend  Pistoclerus,  goes  in  a  huff  to  his  father,  and  gives  him  the 
whole  of  the  money.  This  curious  incident,  of  the  cleverness  of  a 
servant  being  coimteracted  by  the  wrong-headedness  of  his  young 
master,  would  seem  to  be  the  foundation  of  Moli^re's  comedy  of 
•  L'Etourdi,'  which  is  entirely  made  up  of  mistakes  of  this  sort  A 
new  stratagem  is  now  reauisite  Chrysalus  conducts  Nicobulus  to 
the  house  of  the  Bacchides,  into  which  he  peeps,  and  sees  Pisto- 
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deros  and  Mnesilochus  at  sapper  with  their  mistresses,  the  jea- 
lousy of  Mnesilochus  having  been  removed  by  the  explanation 
that  there  are  two  Bacchides.  The  soldier  enters,  and  makes  a 
noise  about  the  money  which  is  due  to  him  from  one  of  the  sis- 
ters, and  the  servant  persuades  the  old  man  that  this  is  the  husband 
of  the  woman  with  whom  he  sees  his  son,  and  that  he  must  pay 
him  the  required  sum  to  prevent  Mnesilodius  from  receiving  the 
punishment  due  to  an  adulterer.  Nicobidus,  in  terror  for  his  son's 
me,  promises  to  pay  the  money  ;  and  this  reminds  us  of  one  of 
the  stratagems  in  the  '  Fourberies  de  Scapin/  At  \k%  conclusion^ 
Nicobulus  and  Philoxenus,  who  is  the  &ther  of  Pistoclerus,  go  to 
the  house  of  the  Bacchides,  to  lecture  their  sons,  but  they  are  both 
fitsdnated  by  the  artful  courtesans.  The  piece  therefore,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  partakes  of  the  offensiveness  of  the  ^  Asinaria.'  Les- 
ang,  who  has  shortly  enumerated  all  the  subjects  of  the  plays  of 
Plautus,  has  given  this  single  incident  as  the  subject  of  the  Bac- 
chides. He  was  veiy  younff  when  he  wrote  his  essay  on  the  life 
and  writings  of  Flautus;  and  certainly  in  this  instance  he  did  not 
display  his  usual  care  and  acuteness.  Far  from  being  the  subject 
of  the  Bacchides,  the  incident  merely  occurs  by  accident,  as  it  were, 
and  is  totally  imconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  piece. 

The  Captiyi  is  pithily  characterized  by  Lessing  as  the  best 
piece  that  ever  was  produced  on  the  stage;  but  as  he  places  the 

*  Trinumus'  next  in  the  list,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  principle  that 
directed  the  choice.    The  author  of  the  domestic  tragedy  of 

*  Miss  Sarah  Sampson'  was  likely  to  be  captivated  by  the  two 
domestic  plays  of  JPlautus ;  and  overlooking  the  vein  of  humour 
which  is  displayed  in  more  comical  works,  he  showed  too  much 
exclusiveness  in  his  admiration.  The  *  Captivi'  is  however  an 
excellent  play,  standing  out  in  perfect  distinctness  from  the  rest  of 
the  comedies,  and  remmding  us  of  Terence  by  the  hi^h  tone  that 
prevails  throughout.  Plautus  evidently  felt  that  his  plot  was  a 
remarkable  one,  and  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  his  work  in 
his  addresses  to  his  audience.  *  Here,'  he  said  in  his  prologue, 
'  there  are  no  peijured  panders,  nor  wicked  harlots,  nor  bragging 
soldiers.'  In  nis  epilogue  he  said  it  was  a  comedy  such  as  few 
poets  invent:  one  in  which  the  virtuous  are  rewarded.  There 
was  no  swindling;  no  purchase  of  mistresses  unknown  to  one's 
parents  ;  in  a  word,  it  was  a  play  made  adpudicos  mares.  The 
^ood  Plautus,  who  generally  loved  to  tell  a  merry  dramatic  tale, 
m  which  every  sort  of  disreputable  person  helped  to  sustain  the 
mirth,  was  actually  astonished  at  himself  on  finding  that  he  had 
written  a  moral  phiy  •  It  was  certainly  a  little  ungrateful  of  him 
to  boast  in  round  terms  of  the  absence  of  such  chiuracters  as  had 
supported  nine-tenths  of  his  dramatic  works;  but  he  had  got  the 
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moral  crotchet  in  his  head,  and  was  determined  to  have  his  fuU 
measure  of  honour.  '  You  who  wish  that  modesty  should  be 
rewarded — applaud ! '  With  this  address  the  drama  terminates. 
The  plot  is  a  smxple  one.  Hegio,  an  old  iBtolian,  has  lost  his  son, 
Philopolemus,  the  latter  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  war  with 
the  Elians.  He  therefore  buys  all  the  noble  Elian  captives  who 
are  for  sale,  in  the  hope  of  making  an  exchange  for  his  son.  Among 
these  are  Philocratus,  a  noble  Euan,  and  his  slave  Tyndarus,  who 
change  characters;  the  slave,  who  is  a  personage  totally  different 
firom  any  other  in  Plautus,  being  willing  to  incur  any  nsk  for  the 
sake  of  nis  beloved  master.  Philocratus,  supposed  to  be  the  slave, 
is  sent  to  Elis,  to  treat  for  the  return  of  Hegio's  son,  and  Tyn* 
dams  remains  bdiind.  Another  Elian  captive  discovers  that  Tyn- 
darus  is  not  Philocratus, and  the  enraged  Hegio,  as  apunishment 
for  the  decdt,  sends  him  to  labour  in  the  quarries.  Tnere  he  un- 
dergoes the  torture,  which  was  too  common  with  offending  slaves, 
mitu  Philocratus  returns  with  the  son  of  H^o,  and  also  with  a 
&^tive  servant,  who  reveals  the  fact  that  Tyndarus  is  also  a  sosx 
of  H^o,  stolen  in  his  childhood.  The  interest  of  the  piece  turns 
on  the  noble  character  of  Tyndarus,  whom,  of  course,  every  body 
IB  delighted  to  see  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  freeman.  The  serious 
tenor  of  the  drama  is  relieved  by  the  comic  Ergasilus,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  parasites  of  Plautus. 

Casika,  the  next  comedy  in  the  list,  is  an  adaptation  by  Plautus 
of  the  lost  play  KXi^povfwvoi,  by  Diphilus,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  prologue,  which  however  was  written  after  the  death  of  the 
Latm  poet.  The  species  of  intrimie,  where  a  master  makes  his 
servant  take  a  wife,  that  he  himseu  may  carry  on  an  amour  with 
her,  aswefindinthe  ^Figaro*  ofBeaimiarchais,  is  the  foundation 
of  this  piece.  An  amiable  female  slave,  Casina,  is  bdoved  both 
by  her  old  master  and  his  son,  and  eachof  them  wants  his  servant 
to  marry  her.  The  wife  of  the  old  man  takes  the  part  of  her  son, 
and,  after  much  altercation,  the  claims  of  the  two  parties  are  de- 
cided by  lot.  The  servant  of  the  old  gentleman  is  victor  ;  but 
the  wife,  discovering  that  it  is  for  her  own  husband  the  bride  is 
designed,  resolves  to  mar  the  intrigue.  The  young  man's  servant, 
Chaiinus,  the  losing  suitor,  is  disguised  as  a  bride  by  the  matron, 
and  is  conducted  to  the  place  where  the  aged  sinner  is  to  meet  his 
mistress.  The  bridegroom  has  the  first  interview,  and  discovers, 
like  Master  Slender,  that  he  has  married  *  a  lubberly  boy.'  At 
the  conclusion  Casina  turns  out  to  be  a  &ee  woman  and  marries 
the  son.  The  end  of  this  piece  is  in  a  very  fragmentary  condition, 
but  &om  the  obscenity  which  is  still  apparent  in  the  scene  which  is 
most  mutilated,  it  is  evident  that  no  great  loss  has  been  sustained. 
From  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  tne  whole  process  of  drawing 
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lots,  wliich  is  set  forth  with  great  distinctness,  is  extremely  inte- 
resting and  curious.  

CiSTELLABiA,  a  very  short  piece,  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
fiunpHdty:  the  means  of  discovering  a  lost  child,  which  in  Terence 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  a  plot,  being  here  adapted 
as  the  subject  of  an  entire  drama.  Suemum,  who  nas  been  stolen 
in  her  youth,  has  been  brought  up  by  the  lena  Melaenis,  and  has 
for  some  time  liyed  as  a  mistress  with  the  youth  Alcesimarchus. 
As  he  is  goin^  to  be  married,  she  returns  to  her  supposed  mother. 
In  the  meanwnile  Demipho,  an  old  man,  who  has  lately  married 
a  woman  whom  he  had  violated  in  his  youth,  is  aQxiouaiy  seeking 
the  daughter,  who  was  the  fruit  of  the  juvenile  amour.  Silenium, 
by  a  chest  (eistula)^  in  which  her  toys  are  contained,  is  discovered 
to  be  the  lost  daughter,  the  catastrophe  bein^  a  little  delayed  by 
the  temporary  loss  of  the  valuable  testimomals.  The  marriage 
with  Alcesimarchus  follows  her  discovery. 

CuBCULio.  One  of  the  most  agreeable  plays  of  the  collection. 
The  opening  is  almost  romantic.  Phaedromus,  the  lover,  has  a  secret 
interview  by  night  with  his  mistress  Planesium,  whom  he  wishes 
to  buy  of  the  leno.  This  latter  personage  is  not  at  home;  but 
being  sick,  sleeps  in  the  ndghbounng  temple  of  Esculapius.  The 
lover  seizes  the  opportunitr^,  and  goes  with  a  retinue  to  the  house, 
sprinkling  the  doorposts  with  wine,  that  he  may  draw  out  the  old 
woman  in  whose  custody  Planeeium  is  left.  In  aU  this  scene  there 
IB  the  freshness  and  ardour  of  a  love  affair  in  a  tale  of  the  middle 
a^.  The  delight  of  the  old  lady  at  the  fiagrant  odour  of  the 
wme  is  highly  coloured. 

It  ticldei  my  nostrils  the  soent  of  old  wine, 

Hmmgh  darknefls  I  foUoir  the  odour  diyine. 

'Tb  near  me!  I  hare  it!  O  Sacchus 'tis  irell. 

For  nought  can  excel — 

No  I  nought  k  above 

The  odonrirhiGh  more  than  all  odours  I  lore! 

I  would  gladly  be  buried  where  thou  art,  I  vow. 

My  bdellium,  my  cassia,  my  sal&on  art  thou,— 

My  stacte,  my  cinnamon  too,and  my  roael 

But  since  my  sharp  nose 

So  highly  you  please, 

Giye  my  dry  gullet  ease. 

Whereisit?— Iseekit!  to  touch  it,  what  pleasure: 

To  drain  the  full  goUet,  oh  joy,  beyond  measure  I-— Act  L  sc.  2. 

The  secret  interview  of  the  lovers,  with  the  connivance  of  the 

old  woman,  is  completely  a  picture  of  romantic  love,  though  the 

s^itiment  is  interrupted  by  the  uncomplimentary  ejaculations  <^ 

the  slave  of  Phaedromus.     Curculio,  the  pajasite,  does  the  office 

usually  performed  by  the   smart  servant,  and  helps  his  friend 

Pluedromus  to  his  mistress.     Therapontigus,  a  soldier, — a  kind  of 
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tmksghrioms^  who  is  in  love  with  Planesiuin, — has  left  instructions 
with  Lyco,  his  banker,  that  if  any  person  shall  come  to  him  with 
a  document  sealed  with  his,  the  soldier's,  signet,  he  shall  pur* 
chase  Planesium  of  the  &no,  and  transfer  her  to  the  person  so  ac- 
credited. Curculio,  having  made  the  soldier  drunk,  wins  his  ring 
horn  him  at  play,  and  forgmg  the  necessary  order  on  the  banker, 
uses  it  as  the  seal.  The  banker  thinking  all  is  ri^ht,  and  that 
Curculio  is  a  servant  of  Therapontigus,  buys  Planesium,  who  is 
accordingly  transferred  to  her  lover  Phsedromus.  On  the  en- 
trance of  the  soldier,  after  all  this  has  taken  place,  a  storm  naturally 
arises;  but  matters  are  brought  to  a  pleasant  termination,  by  the 
discovery  that  Pkneaum  is  the  soldier's  sister  lost  in  her  child- 
hood, which  discovery  is  made  by  means  of  the  ring.  As  the 
leno  is  always  the  party  who  is  to  suffer  in  these  comedies,  he  is 
made  to  refund  what  he  has  received  from  Therapontigus;  the 
banker  Lyco,  at  the  time  of  payment,  having  bound  him  down 
to  the  condition  that  if  the  dionsel  should  turn  out  to  be  &ee  by 
birth,  the  naon^  should  be  returned.  Thus,  by  the  discovery  that 
she  is  sister  of  Ijierapontigus,  the  unfortunate  leno  finds  tliat  he 
has  not  only  lost  his  slave,  but  his  money  too. 

The  Efidicus  is  a  complicated  intriguing  play,  less  satis&ctory , 
according  to  our  notions,  than  many  others,  but  evidently  a 
favourite  with  the  Romans,  from  a  reference  to  it  in  a  line  in  the 
^  Bacchides,'  where  Chrysalus  declares  that  he  loves  the  &ble  of 
Epidicus  as  well  as  his  life,  at  the  same  reflecting  on  the  bad 
acting  of  one  Pellio,  in  the  piece.  The  lover,  StratippocleB, 
having  gone  to  the  wars  with  Thebes,  has  left  instructions  with 
his  servant,  Epidicus,  to  purchase  tijidicina  (a  player  on  a  stringed 
instrument),  one  of  those  musical  courtesans  who  are  so  often  the 
objects  of  passion  to  the  Greek  youth.  The  purchase  has  been 
completed,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  hopeful  youth  has  fallen  in 
love  with  and  bought  a  female  captive  at  Thebes,  and  now  returns 
home  with  her  and  a  Theban  monev-lender,  of  whom  he  has 
borrowed  the  purchase-money,  and  wno  comes  to  be  repaid.  To 
heighten  the  difficulty,  Epidicus  has  made  Periphanes,  the  father 
of  Stratippocles,  believe  that  the  Jidicina  is  his  daughter,  the  fruit 
of  an  early  amour;  and  the  old  gentleman  thinking  he  has  released 
a  captive  child,  has,  in  &ct,  bought  a  mistress  for  his  son.  All 
this  ingenuity  poor  Epidicus  discovers  has  been  wasted,  now 
Stratip{)ocleshas  transferred  his  affections  to  a  new  object.  The 
matter  is  how  he  shall  get  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  off  the 
money-lender,  whom  his  young  master  has  brought  m>m  Thebes. 
Stratippocles  not  wishing  to  see  his  father  as  yet,  sojourns  at  a 
friend's  house,  where  he  awaits  the  success  of  the  schemes  of 
Epidicus.    The  servant  goes  to  Periphanes,  and  assures  him  that 
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his  son  is  about  to  oommit  the  greatest  of  juvenile  delinquencies, 
namely,  to  free  a  certain^fcina  ;  advising  him  to  be  first  in  the 
market,  and  buy  her  through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  to  prevent 
this  imprudence;  and  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  a 
soldier,  who  will  willingly  repurchase  her.  A  fidkina  is  procured 
to  play  the  part,  and  is  taken  home  by  the  fnend  to  the  father's 
house,  the  money  being  left  in  the  hands  of  Epidicus,  who  takes 
it  to  Stratippodes.  The  soldier,  who  is  actually  enamoured  of 
the  %jx^fidxicma^  comes  to  purchase  her  of  the  old  man,  who  pro- 
duces the  second  one,  of  whom  the  soldier  says  he  knows  nothmg. 
This  second.;Se&»ia  having  performed  her  part,  now  declares  that 
she  is  a  firee  woman,  and  leaves  the  house  of  the  swindled  Peiiphanes. 
Thus  one  plot  is  discovered.  A  meeting  between  Periphanes  and 
PhUippa,  the  lady  he  violated  in  his  youth,  reveals  the  other;  for 
beln^  mtroduced  to  the  first^/SAoTia,  she  declares  she  is  not  his 
daugnter,  whom,  however,  she  says  she  has  recently  lost  in  the 
war.  At  last  the  play  terminates  with  the  discovery  that  the 
Theban  captive  is  herself  the  daughter  of  Periphanes  and  Philippa, 
and  thus  tne  amour  of  Stratippocles  is  prevented,  by  the  know- 
ledge that  his  intended  mistress  is  his  sister.  Epidicus  having 
been  an  instrument  in  the  discovery  of  the  lost  child,  is,  in  spite 
of  his  rogueries,  rewarded  with  manumission. 

Menjechmi — ^the  earliest  form  of  the  ^  Comedy  of  Errors,' 
and  of  aU  such  plays  as  turn  on  the  resemblance  of  the  members 
of  a  fimiily  to  6ach  other — is  a  splendid  farce,  the  drollery  being 
sustained  without  a  moment's  pause  from  the  bemnning  to  the 
end.  That  Plautus  delighted  especially  in  misunderstandings  of 
this  sort,  in  the  perpetual  mystification  of  his  dramatis  personse, 
is  most  certain,  both  fix>m  the  full  flow  of  spirits  with  which  he 
treats  such  subjects,  and  from  the  fiust  that  he  has  twice  selected 
the  same  means  of  producing  confusion,  namely,  in  the  ^  Amphi- 
tryo'  and  the  *  Mensechmi.  In  both  these  plays  he  seems  to 
have  a  similar  anxiety,  lest  he  might  confuse  his  audience  by  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  characters  to  each  other,  and  hence,  in 
the  prologue  to  the  '  Meusechmi' — ^where  he  states  that  a  mer- 
dhant  had  two  sons  exactly  alike,  one  of  whom  was  lost,  and 
educated  at  Epidamniun,  while  the  other  rcmaiued  at  home  at 
Syracuse— we  discover  the  same  careful  spirit,  the  same  straining 
after  excessive  clearness,  which  we  marked  in  the  '  Amphitryo.' 
The  scene  is  laid  at  Epidamniun,  where  the  lost  Menaschmus, 
who  has  married  a  wealtny  wife,  and  has  inherited  the  fortune  of 
the  man  who  adopted  and  educated  him,  is  residing  in  great 
opulence.  He  is,  however,  a  gentleman  of  sadly  loose  morals,  for 
not  only  does  he  carry  on  an  intrigue  with  the  courtesan  Ero- 
tium,  but  he  robs  his  wife  of  her  finery  to  bestow  it  on  his  mis- 
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trees.  His  very  fiist  appeaiance  is  with  a  doak  (paUatm)  which 
he  has  carried  off,  and  taa  Teiy  first  act  is  to  give  ^his  to  Erotimn, 
and  to  propose  a  supper  with  her  and  the  parasite  Peniculns. 
Hie  lady  prepares  the  supper,  and  awaits  the  return  of  the  gen- 
tleman, when  Sosicles,  the  Syracusan  brother,  who  has  likewiae 
taken  the  name  of  Mensachmus,  and  who  is  trayelling  over  the 
known  world  in  search  of  the  one  lost  in  infancy,  is  seen  before 
her  door.  She  at  once  takes  him  for  her  lover,  and  invites  him 
into  her  house,  where  he  eats  the  supper,  and  makes  merry.  The 
cloak  is  given  to  him  that  some  alteration  may  be  made  in  it,  and 
this  he  considers  as  lawful  prize,  resolving  never  to  return  it. 
Having  lefl  the  house  of  the  courtesan,  Menaechmus  Sosicles 
meets  the  parasite  Peniculus,  who  is  coming  to  the  supper,  and 
who,  taking  him  for  the  other  Menaachmus,  is  so  annoyed  at 
finding  that  he  is  not  recognised,  but  is  absolutely  '  cut,'  that  he 
runs  to  the  wife  and  reveals  to  her  the  whole  affiur  of  the  doak. 
Hence,  when  Menaachmus  the  Epidamniam  returns  from  the 
forum,  where  he  has  been  detained,  he  finds  a  j>rettT  nest  of 
hornets  in  store  for  him.  His  wife  reviles  him  bitterly  for  his 
conduct,  and  when  he  goes  to  the  house  of  his  mistress  Erotiimi, 
he  finds  no  better  favour  there,  for  as  he  denies  having  taken  the 
cloak  away  to  be  altered,  she  shuts  the  door  in  his  face.  The 
offended  wife  calls  in  her  father  to  take  her  part,  and  the  nert 
!M enaBchmus  that  appears  being  Sosicles,  on  lum  falls  the  wrath^ 
while  he  protests  tnat  both  the  lady  and  the  old  man  are  utter 
Btiangers  to  him.  He  is  now  pronoimced  mad,  and  a  physician 
is  sent  for,  but  he  departs,  and  the  real  Menaechmus  reappears. 
The  latter  is  about  to  be  dragged  off  as  a  madman  by  the  slaves,  when 
he  is  rescued  by  the  faithfiud  servant  of  Sosides,  who  takes  him 
for  his  master.  The  brothers  appear  together  at  last,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  servant  their  relationship  is  discovered.  They  now  embrace, 
resolve  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and  the  servant  is  liberated. 

The  Mercator  takes  its  name  from  a  young  gentleman,  whom 
his  &ther,  to  keep  out  of  mischief,  has  sent  to  sea  as  a  merchant. 
When  he  returns  he  does  not  show  any  great  sign  of  reformation, 
as  he  brings  home  with  him  a  beautiful  woman  he  has  purchased 
at  Rhodes.  The  father  visiting  the  ship^  the  young  man's  ser- 
vant, to  shield  his  master,  tells  him  that  the  fair  slave  has  been 
purchased  for  his  mother.  A  sight  of  the  imported  beauty  soon 
converts  the  father  fit)m  a  severe  to  an  amorous  old  man,  and  he 
does  all  he  can  to  dissuade  his  son  from  giving  the  slave  to  his 
mother,  pretending  that  he  has  a  firiend  who  will  pay  a  good  price 
for  her.  The  son,  in  despair  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  mistress, 
feigns  that  he  also  has  a  friend  who  is  willing  to  purchase  the 
slave,  and  an  admirable  comic  scene  arises  firom  the  contention  of 
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the  two,  each  defending  his  own  fictitioiis  position  with  surpiising 
finnness.  The  father  at  last  gets  an  old  friend  to  remove  the 
damsel  from  the  ship,  and  to  keep  her  for  awhile  in  his  own 
house.  The  poor  friend  is  thus  drawn  into  a  scrape,  as  his  wife, 
suddenly  commg  from  the  country,  and  finding  a  strange  female 
in  the  house,  suspects  that  he  has  procured  a  mistress  for  himself. 
His  son,  who  is  a  friend  of  the  young  Mercator,  recognises  the 
female  slave,  and  exonerates  his  father;  while  the  Either  of  the 
Mercator  is  made  so  ashamed  of  his  own  amorous  propensities, 
that  he  willingly  allows  his  son  quiet  possession  of  his  mistress. 

The  Miles  Globiosus,  in  that  portion  of  it  which  exhibits 
the  character  of  the  hero,  has  already  been  adverted  to.  The 
piece  is  also  remarkable  for  a  contrivance  to  produce  confrision, 
whidi  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  one  employed  in  the  *  Menaachmi' 
and  the  '  Amphitryo.*  There  we  have  two  persons  taken  for 
one;  here  one  person,  by  means  of  a  commumcation  through  a 
party-wall,  is  made  to  pass  for  two.  The  soldier  has  purchased  a 
mistress,  to  whom  the  young  lover  of  the  piece  is  excessively  de- 
voted, and  the  latter^  following  the  soldier  to  his  own  county, 
takes  up  his  residence  with  an  old  gentleman,  who  inhabits  the 
next  house,  and  who  is  a  happy  specmien  of  the  merry  old  man, 
as  distinguished  from  the  aged  rake  so  common  in  Plautus.  By 
an  openmg  in  the  wall  the  lovers  are  enabled  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  but  on  one  occasion  the  lady  is  seen  by  one  of 
the  soldier's  servants  in  the  room  of  her  admirer,  next  door. 
This  creates  a  difficulty;  but  the  means  of  communication  being 
kept  a  secret,  she  appears  first  at  one  door  and  then  at  the  other, 
80  that  the  soldier's  servant  is  made  to  believe  that  it  is  a  sister  of 
his  master's  lady  who  is  the  mistress  of  the  next  door  neighbour, 
and  that  there  is  a  wonderful  &mily  likeness  between  the  two. 
The  merry  old  man,  to  release  his  yoimg  friend's  mistress  from 
the  soldier,  pretends  to  have  a  wife,  and  procures  a  courtesan  to 
sustain  the  character.  The  soldier  flatters  himself  that  he  is  a 
decided  'lady-killer,'  and  that  his  particular  forte  consists  in 
making  havoc  among  married  women.  An  amorous  message 
from  the  pretended  wife  next  door  is  therefore  the  very  bait  fitted 
to  catch  him;  and  to  make  room  for  this  new  amour,  he  dismisses 
his  old  mistress,  who  sails  home  with  her  deUghted  lover.  The 
poor  soldier,  entering  the  old  man's  house  to  visit  the  supposed 
wife,  is  seized,  and  severely  beaten  as  an  adulterer — ^perhaps 
rather  too  severely  considering  the  whole  affidr  is  a  mere  tiicx. 
But  ferocity  in  the  corporal  punishment  of  his  dramatis  personae  is 
not  unfriequent  in  Plautus. 

The  Mo8T£LLABiA,  the  next  play  in  alphabetical  order,  is  an 
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admirable  work,  both  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  intri^e  and  for  the 
livelinesB  and  reality  of  the  scenes.  It  opens  with  an  excellent 
dialogue  between  two  servants,  who  revile  each  other  with  all  the 
force  of  two  rival  hinds  in  Theocritus  or  Virgil,  the  country  ser*- 
vant  reproaching  the  town  servant,  Tranio,  with  corrupting  his 
youiig  master,  Fnilolacles.  The  youth's  £Etther,  Theuropides,  has 
long  been  absent  on  a  mercantile  expedition,  and  duiix^g  the  time 
all  Kinds  of  debauchery  have  been  indulged  in  at  home.  But  a 
beautiful  tone  is  given  to  this  course  of  dissipation  by  the  young 
man's  devotion  to  his  mistress,  Philematium,  whom  he  has  freed; 
and  a  more  charming  scene  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  one 
where  he,  unseen,  watches  her  decorating  herself,  and  hears  her 
reject  the  advice  of  a  mercenary  friend,  to  neglect  him  and  attend 
more  to  her  own  interest.  It  is  not  often  that  Plautus  gives  us 
a  picture  of  a  devoted  attachment,  but  when  he  does,  as  here  and 
in  the  *  Curculio,'  it  is  singularly  vivid  and  impassioned.  The 
comparative  tranquillity  of  wis  beautiful  scene  leads  to  another  of 
a  more  bustling  description.  A  firiend  of  Philolacles  comes  drunk 
with  his  mistress  Delpnium,  and  we  have  a  capital  vignette,  as  it 
were,  of  the  excesses  of  an  antique  supper.  In  the  midst  of  the 
mirth  the  old  gentleman,  Theuropides,  suddenly  returns.  The 
whole  party  is  in  terror,  with  the  exception  of  the  drunken  firiend, 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  rouse  to  a  sense  of  his  danger.  The  ser- 
vant, Tranio,  however,  undertakes  to  prevent  the  father's  entrance 
into  the  house,  and  locking  the  revellers  in,  meets  the  old  man  in 
the  outside,  and  boldly  teus  him  that  the  place  is  uninhabited, 
his  son  having  left  it  because  it  is  haunted !  iTrom  the  apparitions 
(mastra  pro  manstra)  which  are  supposed  to  infest  the  house,  the 
play  takes  its  name.  The  old  man  gulps  down  the  He,  but  a  new 
difaculty  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  moneylender,  to  whom  Philo- 
lacles is  indebted,  and  who  now  thrusts  hic^elf  fom^ird.  The 
ingenious  Tranio  is  not  at  a  loss,  but  linding  that  ho  cannot  deny 
the  debt,  tells  the  father  that  his  son,  having  got  rid  of  the  haunted 
house,  has  been  forced  to  borrow  money  to  purchase  another.  This 
account  is  so  far  satisfactory,  that  the  father  promises  to  pay  the 
money-lender,  but  he  evinces  a  most  inconvenient  curiosity  to  see  the 
newly-purchased  house.  Tranio,  whose  wits  are  truly  inexhaust- 
ible, coolly  informs  Theuropides,  that  a  neighbouring  house  is  the 
newly-purchased  property,  and  on  his  entering  this£>micile  to  in- 
spect it,  contrives  to  tell  the  owner,  Simo,  that  his  master  is  build- 
ing a  house  of  his  own,  and  wants  to  see  his  to  take  pattern  by  it. 
At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  conversation  between  the  two  old  gen- 
tlemen taking  an  unlucky  turn,  he  makes  Theuropides  beheve  that 
Simo  has  sold  the  house  most  unwillingly,  and  that  it  will  hurt 
his  feeling  to  advert  to  the  purchase.  This  ingenious  fabric  of 
mystification  soon  topples  down,  by  a  discovery  that  the  old  house 
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is  not  deserted,  and  that  the  new  house  is  yet  unbought.  The 
end  of  the  play  is  not  equal  to  the  beginning.  Tranio,  to  save 
himself  from  punishment,  clings  to  an  altar,  until  his  old  master, 
at  the  intercession  of  his  son's  mend,  proclaims  a  general  amnesty. 

The  Pbbsa,  which  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  best  pieces,  is 
somewhat  remarkable  from  the  ciicumstance  that  the  lover  of  ihe 
piece  is  a  slave,  and  that  the  whole  action  takes  place  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  master.  This  slave,  Toxilus,  wishes  to  liberate  his 
mistress  from  a  lenoj  and  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  do  this,  he 
prevails  on  a  parasite,  his  friend,  to  let  his  daughter  be  sold  to 
this  leno  in  tne  disguise  of  a  Persian  slave.  Another  slave,  Sa- 
garistio,  lends  Toxilus  the  money  with  which  he  Kbeiates  his  mis- 
tress, and  by  the  sale  of  the  j>arasite's  daughter,  which  is  made  by 
the  same  Sagaristio  in  dis^ise,  the  leno  is  made  to  refrmd.  !Nx> 
sooner  has  tms  unhappy  wight  completed  his  new  purchase,  than 
the  parasite  appears  ana  claims  his  daughter  as  a  free  woman.  The 
leno,  rating  all  parties  for  this  manifest  swindle,  is  severely 
handled  by  the  slaves,  who  are  recreating  themselves  at  supper, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  is  thus  characterized  by  somewhat 
of  the  same  rude  brutality  which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  the 
*  Miles  Gloriosus.*  

The  P-«JNULU8  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  philolorists,  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  contains  a  soliloquy  and  some  dialogue  in  the 
ancient  Carthaginian  language;  but  as  a  drama  it  does  not  stand 
much  higher  than  the  one  immediately  preceding.  Two  Cartha- 
ginian kmsmen  have  lost  their  children.  One  has  had  a  son  carried 
off  to  Calydon,  where  he  has  been  adopted  and  educated;  the  other 
has  two  daughters,  who  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  a  leno,  who 
dedgns  them  for  prostitution.  The  first  of  these  kinsmen  is  dead : 
the  other  is  travelling  in  search  of  his  daughters.  Agorastocles, 
the  lost  son,  has  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  the  le7W>s  damsels,  and 
contrives  a  plan  for  liberating  her,  which  is  more  dishonest  than 
ingenious.  He  disguises  one  of  his  servants,  who  is  personally 
u^nown  to  the  kno,  and  makes  him  enter  the  house  of  sin,  with 
a  sum  of  money.  This  done,  he  asks  the  leno  for  his  servant,  and 
receives  as  an  answer  that  no  such  person  has  entered  the  house : 
the  leTio  not  suspecting  that  the  last  comer  is  actually  a  slave  of 
Agorastocles.  The  whole  affair  takes  place  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses;  and  Agorastocles  being  enablra  to  convict  the  leno  of  a 
robbery,  has  him  completely  in  ms  power.  It  turns  out,  however, 
that  he  might  have  attained  his  object  witliout  having  recourse  to 
this  very  clumsy  and  barefaced  strata^m;  for  Hanno,  the  second 
of  the  two  Carthaginian  kinsmen,  arrivmg,  recognises  his  daughters, 
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proves  their  freedom,  and  gives  the  eldest  in  marriage  to  Ajgoraa- 
tocles.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  those  jokes,  which  in 
modem  farces  turn  on  misunderstanding  Erench  phrases,  and  in- 
terpreting them  into  an  odd  sort  of  En^sh,  find  a  parallel  in  this 
plaj,  where  the  comic  servant  interprets  some  of  the  Carthaginian 
language  according  to  a  similarity  of  the  words  with  Latin. 

The  PsEUDOLUS,  according  to  a  tradition,  is  one  of  two  plays 
which  Flautus  himself  esteemed  most  of  all  his  works,  the  other 
one  being  the  '  Truculentus.'  The  piece  has  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  curious,  from  the  supposition  that  it  contains  a 
description  of  the  person  of  the  author  under  the  character  of  the 
servant  Pseudolus.  A  somewhat  dark  complexion,  red  hair,  a  pro- 
jecting stomach,  thick  legs,  a  large  head,  red  lips,  sharp  eyes,  and 
extremeljr  large  feet,  were,  if  this  hypothesis  be  true,  tne  personal 
peculiarities  of  the  Roman  dramatist.  The  basis,  however,  on 
which  it  rests,  seems  to  be  a  very  meager  one.  On  the  authority  of 
Festus,  we  learn  that  the  proper  name  of  the  poet  was  no  more 
than  Marcus  Accius,  and  that  *  Flautus'  was  added  to  signify  the 
flatness  of  his  feet,  the  word  being  originally  *  Plotus.*  Accord- 
ing to  some  opinions,  '  Plotus'  is  an  Umbnan  word;  aocordii^ 
to  others  (the  most  feasible)  it  is  simply  an  alteration  of  the  Greek 
word  nkarvs.  The  largeness  of  the  feet  being  fixed  upon  by  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  play,  as  the  mark  which  above  all  others 
distinguished  Pseudolus,  it  was  considered  that  Plautus  had  his 
own  flat  feet  in  view,  and  hence  that  the  whole  description  was 
accurate.  Such  is  the  theory !  Pseudolus,  from  whom  the  play 
takes  its  name,  is  an  artful  servant  who  obtains  a  mistress  for  his 
young  master  by  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  adopted  by 
Curcmio,  that  is  by  surreptitiously  obtaining  a  token.  It  has, 
however,  this  peculiarity :  the  servant  puts  his  old  master  on  hia 
guard  that  he  is  ^oing  to  play  him  some  trick,  and  openly 
tells  him  that  he  wul  deceive  nim  in  spite  of  his  vigilance.  The 
foundation  is  the  old  story  of  a  youth's  love  for  a  female  slave,  the 
property  of  a  lerw,  but  the  girl's  position  is  exhibited  in  a  more 
stri^in^  manner  than  usual,  for  we  have  the  leno  preparing  to  cele- 
brate his  birthday,  marshalling  all  his  slaves,  and  telling  the  fe- 
males what  revenue  he  expects  firom  their  lovers.  This  picture 
of  the  system  of  an  ancient  ^  house  of  ill  fame'  is  very  curious. 
Pseudolus  having  told  Simo,  the  young  man's  father,  that  he  will 
take  the  female  slave  from  the  kriOy  in  defiance  of  his  (the  father's) 
care,  the  worthy  parent  posts  off  to  the  leno's  house,  and  warns 
him  against  some  stratagem.  The  damsel  has  already  been  sold  to 
a  soldier,  who  has  paid  three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  him  with  a  token  and  the 
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balance,  she  is  to  be  delivered  up.  Now  comes  the  *  Curculio' 
trick.  Pseudolus  intercepts  the  soldier's  messenger,  making  him 
believe  that  he  is  a  servant  of  the  ieno,  who  is  from  home ;  and  the 
messenger  gives  him  the  token,  though  he  is  wary  enough  not  to 
part  with  the  money;  promising  to  call  again,  pay  the  required 
8um,  and  fetch  away  the  girl.  The  small  Imknce  is  soon  borrowed 
of  a  friend,  and  a  servant  unknown  to  the  leno  is  sent  by  Pseu- 
dolus armed  with  this  sum  and  the  token,  and  brings  away  the 
f'lrl  accordingly.  The  leno  believing  that  it  is  now  impossible  for 
seudolus  to  succeed,  is  so  unwary  in  his  delight,  that  he  promises 
Simo  twenty  mfiiae  if  he  should  be  overreached.  As  he  thinks 
the  girl  is  in  the  hands  of  the  soldier,  this  offer  seems  safe  enough ; 
but  the  return  of  the  soldier's  messenger  shows  that  he  has  been 
outwitted.  Simo,  who  is  highly  amused,  forgives  Pseudolus,  and 
presents  him  a  sum  of  money,  according  to  an  understanding  at  the 
beginning  of  the  piece,  while  the  poor  leno  is  as  usual  the  sufferer; 
having  to  pay  Simo,  and  also  to  make  good  to  the  soldier  the 
money  he  has  received  for  the  fenoale  slave. 

Quite  of  an  opposite  character  to  this  play  of  intrigue  is  the 
drama  that  follows  it — ^the  romantic  Rudens.  The  means  of 
solving  the  plot  by  a  casket  of  infants'  toys,  are  the  same  as  those 
employed  in  so  many  pieces  ;  an  imprincipled  kno  is  still  the  party 
against  whom  all  energies  are  to  be  directed;  but  by  the  transfer 
of  the  scene  to  the  sea-side,  by  making  the  action  of  the  comedy 
take  place  in  the  face  of  roaring  waves  and  wrecked  vessels,  a 
different  character  is  impressed  on  the  whole.  The  prologue  is 
spoken  by  Arcturus,  the  star  of  storms,  *  the  most  terrible  of 
heavenly  signs — fierce  when  rising,  fiercer  still  when  setting.'  He 
has  raised  the  tempest  to  wreck  me  leno^  and  to  bring  back  to 
Cyrenae  the  virgin  he  was  taking  to  Sicily.  It  is  Arcturus  who 
by  this  storm  punishes  the  wicked,  and  restores  the  lost  child  to 
her  parent;  and  by  this  moral  purpose  of  a  tempest,  we  cannot 
help  being  reminded  of  Shakspeare's  Prospero.  (In  these  allego- 
rical prologues  of  Plautus,  which  we  have  not  as  yet  touched  upon, 
there  is  something  exceedingly  striking.  In  the  '  Aulularia,' 
where  the  piece  turns  on  the  treasure  under  the  hearth,  the  Lar, 
or  god  of  die  hearth,  introduces  the  fable.  In  the  '  Trinumus,' 
where  a  youth  has  squandered  his  property,  we  are  prepared  for 
the  subject  by  a  dialogue  between  Luxury  and  her  daughter 
Poverty.  But  none  of  these  prologues  take  so  poetical  a  form  as 
the  one  spoken  by  Arcturus,  where  the  very  principle  of  tempests 
is  personified.)  The  play  opens  with  Daemones,  an  old  exile  trom. 
Auens,  and  nis  servant  Scepamio,  repairing  l^eir  dwelling  fix>m 
the  lavages  of  the  recent  tempest,  which  is  thus  in  the  most  lively 
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manner  still  kept  before  us.  Pleusidippus,  the  lover  of  the  piece, 
inquires  of  these  after  Labrax,  the  leno^  who  has  invited  him  to 
the  temple  of  Venus  in  the  vicinity.  Tlie  youth  has  paid  a  sum 
in  advance  towards  the  purchase  of  Paloestra,  a  damsel  belonging 
to  the  Uno^  of  whom  he  is  enamoured;  but  the  leno  defirauding 
him,  has  carried  her  off  in  a  vessel  boimd  for  Sicily,  at  the  sug- 

r'on  of  a  friend,  who  promises  him  a  better  market  there, 
learns  to  his  despair,  that  no  one  has  been  to  the 
temple  of  Venus,  and  tnus  finds  he  has  been  deceived.  He  has 
no  sooner  departed,  than  the  servant  sees  a  boat  in  the  distance.  It 
is  upset,  but  the  two  females  who  are  in  it  succeed  in  reaching 
the  shore,  the  whole  scene  being  vividly  described  by  the  servant 
who  beholds  it.  These  women  are  Paloestra,  and  her  fellow-servant, 
who  are  at  first  parted,  but  afterwards  meet  on  the  shore  and  take 
refuge  in  the  Temple  of  Venus,  where  they  are  kindly  received 
by  the  old  priestess.  Unluckily  the  leno  and  his  friend  are  also 
saved  from  the  wreck,  and  appear  mutually  reproaching  each  other 
for  the  calamity  that  has  befallen  them.  Labrax,  who  in  this 
piece  adds  impiety  to  the  other  vices  of  a  fewo,  discovering  his 
women  in  the  temple,  attempts  to  drag  them  from  it;  but  this 
wickedness  creates  a  general  indignation,  and  Dsemones  and  his 
servants  rush  to  the  defence  of  the  sanctuary.  The  leno  is  at 
length  removed  by  Pleusidippus,  who,  having  a  fair  title  to  Pa* 
loestra,  carries  him  off  to  justice.  Paloestra,  who  like  many 
others  has  been  lost  in  her  infancy,  has  kept  by  her  a  casket  con- 
taining the  testimonials  of  her  birth,  in  the  hope  of  being  at  some 
future  period  restored  to  her  family :  and  she  is  much  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  this  during  the  tempest.  It  is  dragged  from  the  water 
by  Gripus,  a  servant  of  Daemones,  who  is  out  on  a  fishing  expe- 
dition, and  Trachalio,  the  servant  of  Pleusidippus,  perceivrng  the 
acquisition,  disptttes  with  him  concerning  tne  possession  of  the 
prize.  Daanones  is  referred  to  as  umpire,  and  by  the  casket  dis- 
covers that  Paloestra  is  his  own  daughter.  She  is  of  course 
married  to  Pleusidippus.  The  play  takes  its  name  from  the 
cable  (rudens)  "to  which  the  casket  is  attached. 

The  Stichus  is  a  very  meager  piece,  and  rather  seems  a  hint 
for  a  comedy  than  a  comedy  itself.  Two  sisters  are  married  to 
men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who  have  been  absent  on  a  mercantile  ex- 
pedition for  some  years.  •  Their  father  wishes  them  to  seek  other 
husbands;  but  they  remain  constant.  At  last,  to  their  great  joy, 
their  husbands  return  loaded  with  wealth.  Stichus,  the  servant 
who  gives  the  name  to  the  piece,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot, 
but  merely  appears  at  the  end,  where  he  makes  merry  with  a  firiend, 
and  their  common  mistress  ( !).    The  only  character  of  interest  is 
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Gelasimus,  a  very   excellent  parasite,   whom  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  quote  in  illustrating  his  class. 

The  Trinumus,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  esteemed 
by  Lessing  in  his  youth,  as  being  after  the  *  Captivi,*  the  best  play 
of  Plautus.  A  high  honourable  feeling  prevails  throughout,  which 
must  make  it  particularly  acceptable  to  those  who  prefer  the 
moral  domestic  comedy,  to  the  comedy  of  honour  and  intrigue. 
Lesbonicus  is  a  wild  yoimg  man,  who  in  the  absence  of  his  father 
has  dissipated  his  property.  Both  he  and  his  sister  have  been  left 
in  the  charge  of  an  honest  old  man,  named  CaUicles,  together  with 
a  sum  of  money,  concealed  in  the  house  by  the  father  before  his 
departure.  The  reckless  career  of  Lesbonicus  obUging  him  to 
sell  the  house,  Callicles  buys  it,  that  the  treasure  may  not  be  lost; 
for  he  is  afraid  to  reveal  its  existence  to  the  reckless  youth,  lest 
his  extravagance  should  lead  to  the  dissipation  of  that  also.  Lysiteles, 
a  moral  young  man — quite  imique  in  the  dramas  of  Plautus — ^but 
a  friend  of  Lesbonicus,  Idndly  oners  marriage  to  his  sister  without  a 
dowery;  while  the  proud  spirit  of  Lesbomcus,  who  with  all  his 
&ults  IS  a  noble  fellow,  rises  at  the  thought  of  his  sister  being  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  so  dishonourable  to  the  family,  and  is  will- 
mg  to  part  with  the  one  small  field  which  is  left.  CalUcles  wish- 
ing to  prevent  this,  but  not  to  discover  the  treasure,  hires  an  actor 
to  wait  upon  Lesbonicus,  pretending  that  he  is  a  messenger  from 
his  absent  father,  and  that  a  dowery  for  the  sister  is  in  his  (Cal- 
licles's)  hands.  This  dowery  he  really  intends  to  provide  out  of 
the  hidden  treasure,  and  it  is  from  the  hire  of  the  actor  {tres 
nummi)  that  the  piece  is  named.  The  father  himself  returns, 
and  a  comic  scene  is  obtained  by  his  meeting  with  the  actor,  who 
does  not  know  him,  and  who  tells  his  falsehood  to  a  bad  purpose. 
With  the  forgiveness  of  the  dissolute  son,  and  the  marriage  of 
Lysiteles  to  the  daughter,  the  piece  terminates.  By  the  honest 
old  friend;  the  benevolent  *good  young  man;*  and  the  reckless 
youth,  with  that  very  popular  attribute,  a  *  good  heart;*  we  are 
constantly  reminded  of  one  of  the  sentimenJ;al  comedies  of  the 
last  century. 

The  Truculentus,  the  last  play  in  tliis  lon^  list,  is,  as 
Lessing  properly  observes,  the  most  defective  of  all  the  dramas  of 
Plautus;  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  esteemed  it  one  of  the  best  of 
his  works,  it  is  but  a  proof,  among  many  others,  that  authors  are 
not  the  most  sagacious  judges  of  their  own  productions.  We 
shall  not  bestow  many  lines  on  this  disagreeable  and  uninteresting 
play.  A  courtesan  of  the  vilest  description  preserves  her  influ- 
ence over  three  lovers,  acting  on  one  of  them  by  means  of  a  sup- 
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posititious  child,  of  whom  she  pretends  he  is  the  &ther.  The  plot 
IS  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ingenious,  and  wearies  by  its  dull 
monotony  of  vice.  From  a  rugged  slave,  who  is  first  a  woman- 
hater,  and  is  afterwards  captivated  by  a  harlot,  it  takes  its  name. 

We  have  gone  through  the  range  of  characters  Vhich  appear 
in  the  Drama  of  Plautus,  and  the  ust  of  comedies  he  has  left.  To 
those  who,  having  finished  what  is  ordinarily  deemed  a  course  <^ 
education,  make  the  study  of  the  classics  the  recreation  and  de- 
light of  their  leisure  hours,  we  may  appear  to  have  performed 
a  useless  task  in  describing  so  minutely  a  series  of  plays 
which  possess  not  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  are  so  com- 
pletely accessible  to  all  who  have  been  liberally  brought  up. 
But  to  a  larger  class,  we  firmly  believe,  this  slight  indication  of 
the  treasures  which  are  contained  in  the  works  of  one  of  the 
greatest  comic  writers  who  ever  existed,  will  be  found  acceptable, 
and  may  prompt  them  to  visit  the  old  fount  of  Latinity,  which 
they  have  as  yet  left  imtasted.  If  we  have  entered  into  no 
learned  disquisition  on  the  works  of  Marcus  Aocius  Plautus,  we 
have  done  enough  to  show  the  fund  of  invention  and  of  humour 
which  is  exhibited  in  his  writings;  and  that  in  them  may  be 
sought  most  of  those  combinations,  which  elicit  the  *  roar'  at  the 
modern  farce.  Few  dramatic  authors,  who  have  left  so  many 
plays,  have  left  so  large  a  proportion  that  will  amply  repay  pe- 
rusal, from  their  intrinsic  dramatic  merits :  and  however  we  may 
admire  the  elegancy  and  delicacy  of  Terence,  we  not  only  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion  tiiat  he  is  for  inferior  to  Plautus  in  the  *  vis 
comica/  but  add  our  conviction,  that  in  vivid  pictures  of  life,  in 
ingenious  combination,  in  striking  situation, — ^in  short,  in  almost 
every  feature  that  distinguishes  the  dramatist  from  the  mere 
elegant  writer,  he  must  succumb  to  his  ruder  predecessor.  M. 
Nisard,  in  his  work  on  the  decline  of  Roman  literature,  mentions, 
as  one  of  the  features  of  that  decline,  the  preference  which  the 
later  Romans  showed  to  Plautus  above  Terence.  But  M.  Nisard 
looks  upon  the  woiks  of  Racine  and  Comeille  as  the  height  of 
human  perfection;  and  it  is  therefore  no  marvel  that  the  few  bad 
puns  and  low  jests  of  Plautus  should  blunt  his  sense  for  the  strong 
irresistible  humour.  We,  who  have  the  excellences  of  Plautus 
fast  in  our  minds,  fully  feel  the  force  of  the  epitaph  composed  by 
old  Varro : 

Pofitquam  morte  captua  est  Plautus, 

Comsedia  lugit,  scene  est  deserta; 

Deinde  risus,  lusus,  jocusque  et  numeri 

Innumeri  simiil  omnes  coUachrymarunt. 
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Abt.  XV. — Les  Mysieres  de  Paris.  (The  Mysteries  of  Paris.)  Pax 
^     Eugene  Sue.    6  vols.    Paris.     1843. 

I    The  royal  personages  who  figure  in  the  Scott  romances  are  among 
the  most  charming,  if  not  r^d,  of  the  characters  which  the  de- 

*  lightful  novelist  has  introduced  to  us.  He  was,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  first  romantic  author  who  dealt  with  kings  and  princes 
^^  -  .familiarly.  Charles  and  Louis  are  made  to  laugh  before  us  as 
unooncemedly  as  schoolboys;  Richard  takes  his  share  of  canary 
out  of  the  cup  of  Friar  Tuck;  and  the  last  words  we  hear  fix)m 
James  are,  that  the  cockaleeky  is  ^wing  cold.  Wbat  is  it  that 
^^U9es  us  in  the  contemplation  of  mese  royal  people  so  employed? 
Wby  are  we  more  amused  with  the  notion  of  a  kmgon  the  broad 
grin,  than  with  the  hilariousness  of  a  commoner?  ^  That  mingling 
of  grandeur  and  dmplicity,  that  ticklish  conjunction  of  awe  and 
frivolity,  are  wonderfully  agreeable  to  the  reader;  and  we  are  all 
charmed  to  know  how  heroes  appear  in  the  eyes  of  their  valets  de 
chambre. 

The  drama,  of  course,  was  not  slow  to  seize  upon  the  means  of 
popularity  whicb  the  introduction  of  royal  characters  ensures ;  and 
as  tragedy  delighted  in  former  days  to  describe  the  crimes  and 
sorrows  of  the  owners  of  thrones  and  sceptres,  comedy  and  farce 
have  made  free  with  the'ur  eccentricities  and  foibles;  and  we  have 
had  on  our  own  stage  Charles  XII.  inducing  Mr.  Liston  to  marry, 
Frederick  the  Great  presiding  over  a  love  intrigue,  and  a  score  of 
other  great  potentates  employed  in  no  more  dignified  way. 

The  French  have  carried  this  style  of  romance  almost  as  fm:  as 
possible,  and  have,  especially  of  kte  years,  introduced  us  to  a 
number  of  queens  regnant,  visionary  empresses,  and  grand  du- 
chesses of  German  states,  involved  m  a  number  of  comic  love- 
intrigues,  and  treated  just  as  famiUarly  as  the  simplest  soubrette. 
"  Xiast  winter,  for  instance,  you  might  see  two  pieces  of  a  night  at  the 

*  Palais  Royal'  Theatre,  in  one  of  which  the  Empress  Catherine  was 
in  love  with  a  corporal  of  her  guard,  while  in  a  second,  a  queen 
of  Portugal  was  desperately  amourachee  of  an  humble  captain  of 
dragoons.  At  the  '  Comic  Opera'  there  was  another  queen  of  Por- 
tugal and  another  love-intngue,  in    M.   Scribe's  piece   of  the 

*  Diamans  de  la  Couronne.'  At  the  ^  Theatre  Fran9ais,'  in  the  same 
indefatigable  writer's  comedy  of  the  *  Verre  d'Eau,'  her  late  Ma- 
jesty Queen  Anne  (as  our  readers  may  more  fully  have  observed 
in  a  former  part  of  this  review)  was  laying  bare  the  secrets  of  her 
heart  in  the  same  easy  way;  and  at  the  *  Vaudeville,'  Mons. 
Amal  was  just  married  to  a  reigning  princess  of  Baden,  and  the 
audience  were  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  jocular  perplexities 
of  their  serene  highnesses. 
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Such  a  decided  exHbitioii  of  the  public  taste  was  not  likely  to 
be  lost  upon  a  gentleman  of  M.  Eugene  Sue's  extreme  cleverness, 
and  we  owe  to  it,  as  we  iancy,  the  chief  character  of  the  singular 
novel  before  us.  '  The  public  likes  princes  en  deshabille.  Let  us 
give  them  one/  says  our  novelist,  '  who  shall  be  as  striking  as 
Haroun  Alraschid;  who  shall  be  as  majestic  as  Apollo,  and  as 
vulgar  as  a  corrnms-voyageur ;  who  shall  lead  us,  in  his  august 
company,  from  the  sublime  to  the  familiar,  and  from  the  ridiculous  to 
the  terrible.  Let  us  mingle  together  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of 
mankind  in  a  confusion  so  amazing,  and  find  such  virtues  in  vice, 
such  vices  in  virtue,  as  never  novel-reader  or  writer  has  yet  had 
the  sense  to  discover.  We  know  our  simple  public,  what  its  rank 
is,  and  what  its  amount  of  intelligence;  it  loves  to  indulge  its 
appetite  for  wonder;  it  is  as  far  removed  from  the  society  of 

i)rmce8  and  grandees,  as  it  is  from  that  of  murderers  and  convicts; 
et  us  bring  high  and  low  together  in  a  tale,  and  keep  our  readers 
in  a  perpetual  delight  of  breathless  terror. 

'  And  as  in  the  novels  of  our  compeers,  Soulie,  Dumas,  and 
the  rest,  the  nation  has  been  entertained  with  accounts  of  a 
particular  vice,  until  really  the  descriptions  of  it  interest  no  longer, 
and  apologies  for  the  infidelity  of  wives  actually  provoke  yawns 
and  ennui,  in  place  of  tears  and  sympathy ;  let  us,  m  the  intrigues 
which  it  may  be  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  introduce  into  our 
narrative,  take  the  virtuous  side.  Let  all  our  heroines  be  modest, 
and  only  outraged  so  much  as  shall  be  necessary  to  provoke  com- 
passion for  their  fate.  This  at  least  has  not  been  essayed  in  French 
romance  since  the  new  school  was  founded,  and  on  this  principle 
we  may  manage  to  excite  the  reader's  feelings,  even  while  we  are 
preachmff  the  sternest  virtue;  and,  while  writing  sentiments 
that  would  do  honour  to  a  saint,  we  may  make  a  bx)k  quite  as 
wicked  as  any  reasonable  novel-reader  can  desire.' 

In  a  word,  we  believe  *  Mathilde,'  and  the  romance  before  us, 
by  the  same  ingenious  author,  to  be  quite  as  much  works  of  cal- 
culation and  trade,  as  any  bale  of  French  goods  that  is  shipped  for 
a  foreign  market,  and  has  been  prepared  to  suit  the  wants  and 
catch  the  eyes  of  customers  abroad:  such  for  instance,  as  new 
fashions  for  the  ladies,  cases  of  claret  and  champagne  for  the  plant- 
ers, and  a  pretty  assortment  of  glass  beads,  red  doth,  and  hatchets, 
for  the  savages  with  whom  the  merchant  proposes  to  trade.  ( ,  Of 
all  the  literary  merchants  in  France,  M.  Sue  is  unquestionably 
the  most  successful :  he  has  kept  the  town  with  him  for  three 
years.  While  SouUe  has  been  obliged  to  subside  into  the  minor 
papers,  while  even  Balzac  has  grown  wearisome  with  his  mono- 
tonous thrummings  on  the  cracked  old  string,  while  Dumas 
has  become  common,  and  his  fiftieth  volume  of  '  Impressions  de 
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Voyage'  appears  to  impresB  nobody, — all  the  world  is  still  eager 
to  know  the  fate  of  M.  Sue's  heroes  and  heroines,  and  the 
hap^y  inventor  of  those  personages  is  rewarded  for  his  labours,  it 
is  said,  at  the  rate  of  three  francs  a  line. 

Three  irancs  a  line  I  Think  of  that,  ye  poor  scribes  in  Eng- 
land, who  get  but  one  thirtieth  part  of  that  same  sum  for  the  pro- 
duce of  your  brains !  Every  feuilleton  of  *  Mathilde'  in  the  *  D^bats' 
contains  many  hundred  lines:  these  feuilletons  appear  many  times 
in  a  week:  how  often,  then,  in  a  year?  Then  there  is  the  copy- 
right afterwards;  sq  that  every  volume  is  a  little  fortune.  Nor 
should  this  point  have  been  mentioned  at  all,  but  that  we  are  per- 
fectly sure  it  is  the  main  point  with  M.  Sue;  who,  so  long  as  he 
receives  three  irancs  per  hne,  will  be  pretty  careless  as  to  the  rest, 
we  take  it;  and  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  scruples  of  taste  or 
conscience,  or  be  induced  to  alter  his  course  from  any  desire  for 
reputation,  or  indeed  for  any  consideration  whatever,  unless,  of 
course,  that  oifour  francs  per  line. 

^  He  is,  then,  as  we  fancy,  a  quack,  certainly;  but  one  of  the 
cleverest  quacks  now  quacking;  and  a  great  deal  more  amusing 
than  many  dullards  of  his  trade,  who  have  a  perfect  belief  in  them- 
selves, and  outrage  art,  sense,  and  style,  out  of  their  confidence 
that  their  stupid  exaggerations  are  the  result  of  a  vast  imagina- 
tion and  an  undoubt^  genius. )  Appearing  as  the  work  before  us 
does,  in  almost  daily  dbapters,  in  the  'Debats'  newspaper,  the 
concluding  sentence  of  each  section  is  a  mark  of  extreme  inge- 
nuity on  tne  writer's  part.  No  story-teller  on  the  point  of  sending 
roimd  his  hat  for  contributions  among  the  audience,  ever  stopped 
in  his  narrative  more  dexterously.  One  must  hear  what  is  to 
come  at  any  cost:  and  so,  with  Monsieur  Sue,  the  man  who  has 
read  the  *  Debats*  of  Tuesday,  must  read  the  *  D^bats*  of  Wed- 
nesday. The  heroine  is  just  carried  off  and  thrust  gagged  into  a 
hackney-coach;  the  hero  is  plmiged  into  a  vault,  ana  the  water 
has  just  risen  up  to  his  neck;  the  monster  is  on  the  point  of 
being  punished  lor,  or  being  triumphant  in,  his  favourite  crime. 
Beaa  we  must,  and  in  sj)ite  of  ourselves;  and  the  critic  (for  the 
truth  must  out,  that  critics  are  mortal),  though  compeUed  for 
conscience-sake  to  abuse  this  book,  is  obliged  honestly  to  confess 
that  he  has  read  every  single  word  of  it,  and  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, too.  Here  we  are,  in  company  with  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Crrand  Duke,  assisting  at  the  most  magnificent  assembly  of  the 
beau  monde;  we  accompany  him  in  his  disguise  into  the  society 
of  the  most  prodigious  rascals;  we  tremble  for  his  royal  highness's 
life,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  his 
consummate  valour  and  strength;  and,  finally,  though  we  know 
all  this  is  sheer  folly,  bad  taste,  and  monstrous  improbability,  yet 
we  continue  to  reaa  to  the  last  page. 
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It  is  only  then  that  the  reader  pauses  to  take  breath;  and,  con- 
ndeiing  over  the  subject  which  nas  amused  him,  mayhap  feels 
rather  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  been  so  excited  and  em- 

.  ployed.  What  right  has  a  reasonable  being  to  spend  precious 
hours  over  this  preposterous,  improbable,  impossible  tale?  Did 
you  not  know,  all  the  while  you  read,  that  every  one  of  the  cha- 
ractersin  that  book  were  absurd  caricatures?  Do  you  not  blush  to 
have  been  interested  by  brutal  tales  of  vice  and  blood?  AU  this 
the  repentant  reader  acknowledges,  and  cries  out  *  Mea  culpa;*  but 
try  him  with  a  novel  the  next  holiday,  and  see  whether  he  will  &U 
into  the  same  error  or  not?  More  philosophers  than  one  would  stop 
to  see  Punch,  if  they  were  sure  nobody  saw  them :  and  there's  many 
a  dbilanthropist  has  seen  a  boxing-match,  from  beginning  to  end. 

ilVith  regard  to  the  work  before  us,  we  find,  after  laying  down 
the  first  volume  of  the  six  that  have  already  appeared  (how  many 
more  are  to  come,  the  author  himself  does  not  probably  know), 
we  find,  we  say,  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  bem^  interested  in 
a  history,  of  which,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  foUowmg  is  an  accu- 

^  rate  summary: 

L  After  warning  his  readers,  in  a  solemn  preface,  of  the  dreadfiil 
secrets  which  he  is  about  to  lay  bare  to  them,  our  author  at  once 
introduces  us  to  three  of  the  chief  personages  of  his  history;  and 
the  scene  is  in  the  dirty  court  of  the  house  of  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  in  which  pleasant  locality  an  appropriate  incident  occurs. 

A  poor  young  creature  of  seventeen,  who,  for  the  sweetness  of 
her  voice,  is  called  La  Goualeuse,  or  the  Singer,  and  for  the  inno* 
cence  and  beauty  of  her  looks,  Fleur  de  Marie,  files  into  the 
court,  from  the  pursuit  of  a  white-haired,  red-whiskered,  red-eyed 
ruffian,  known  to  his  friends  and  at  the  gallep,  where  he  pa^ed 
fifteen  years,  under  the  terrible  name  of  the  Chourineur,  the 
Stabber,  or  Bjiifer.  The  chourineur  wants  the  goualeuse  to  treat 
him  to  drink;  but  the  latter  refusing,  the  stabber  rushes  after  her 
to  beat  her;  and  has  just  seized  her,  and  is  about  to  put  his  threat 
into  execution,  when  a  young  fellow  steps  opportunely  forward, 
and  puts  himself  before  the  goualeuse,  in  a  boxmg  attitude.  The 
two  gentlemen  proceed  at  once  to  fisticuffs. 

The  '  milling  match'  is  described  with  great  accuracy  and 
gusto.  The  brute  strength  of  the  stabber  has  no  chance  against 
the  science  of  the  stranger,  who  beats  him  most  completely ;  after 
which  (for  though  the  stabber  was  about  to  beat  the  poor  young 
girl,  and  has  committed  a  murder  or  two  in  his  time,  he  is  as  good- 
natured  and  honest  a  kind  creature  as  ever  lived),  after  which,  quite 
delighted  at  the  elegant  manner  in  which  his  opponent  has  over* 
come  him,  the  stabber  grateftdly  accepts  an  invitation  to  supper  with 
his  conqueror,  who  likewise  proposestliesame  repast  to  thegoualeuse. 
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They  go  accordingly  to  supper  at  the  house  of  the  ogkess. 

n.  The  Ogiess  is  the  landlady  of  a  tavern  in  the  cite;  which, 
though  it  has  a  White  Rabbit  for  a  sign,  is  no  more  called  by  that 
name,  than  the  landlady  is  by  her  paternal  one.  The  White  Rabbit  is 
called  by  the  frequenters  of  the  place,  the  *  Tapis  Franc,'  which 
cannot  be  translated  into  comprehensible  English,  but  would  be 
called,  in  slang  language,  the  boozing  ken. 

Here  several  guests  were  assembled:  viz. — 

1,  A  young  thief  drinking  brandy. 

2,  Two  murderers  at  supper. 

3,  A  spy,  who  watches  the  two  murderers,  and  presently  goes 
out,  leaving  our  fiiends  to  sit  down  to  supper. 

Being  at  supper  (over  a  dish  made  of  '  fowls'  giblets,  pie-crust, 
fifiihes'-tails,  cutlet-bones,  cheese,  vegetables,  woodcocks'-heads, 
fiy,  savoy-cakes,  and  salad' — delectable  repast !) — our  three  fiiends 
proceed  to  relate  their  histories. 

m.  The  goualeuse  begins.  She  is  the  daughter  of  she  knows 
not  whom.  When  a  veiy  little  girl  she  fell  mto  the  hands  of  a 
dreadful  woman,  called  the  chouette:  a  cruel,  hook-nosed,  one- 
eyed  woman,  who,  while  she  sold  fiied  potatoes  on  the  Pont-Neuf, 
employed  her  little  prot^g^e  in  the  vending  of  baxley-sugar  in  the 
same  locality.  If  the  goualeuse  sold  ten  sous*  worth  of  barley- 
sugar,  she  received  on  going  home  a  crust  of  bread  for  her 
supper  ;  if  she  could  not  dispose  of  goods  to  that  amoimt,  she 
received  a  beating  and  no  supper.  She  oftener  received  the 
beating  than  the  supper. 

Tired  of  this  tyranny  (whereof  we  have  no  space  to  give  the 
details),  the  goualeuse,  who  was  a  spirited  little  creature,  one  day 
actually  ate  up  her  commodity  of  barley-sugar  before  her  mis- 
tress's eyes,  and  having  at  night  been  punish^  by  that  personage 
(the  chouette  pulled  out  one  of  the  goualeuse^  s  teeth,  with  a  threat  to 
continue  the  treatment  daily),  me  goualeuse  determined  to  run 
away. 

She  ran  away.  She  was  taken  up  as  a  vagrant,  sent  to  a  house 
of  detention  as  having  no  friends  or  passport,  confined  at  the 
house  of  detention  until  she  was  sixteen,  when  she  was  told  to  go 
and  get  her  own  living,  and  received  a  little  capital  of  300  francs, 
theproduce  of  her  labour  while  in  the  house. 

Inis  sum  of  money  the  young  woman  spent  very  carelessly, 
and  having  given  away  her  last  fifty  francs  to  a  poor  woman  m 
distress  (who  was  afterwards  murdered  by  her  husband),  the 
goualeuse  had  no  other  resource  but  shame,  and  became  the 
creature  of  the  ogress  in  whose  house  she  lived.  With  all  this,  and 
although  she  had  been  accustomed  to  drinking,  and  although  she 
had  been  educated  in  a  prison,  and  although  she  earned  her 
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livelihood  in  the  way  indicated,  perhaps  the  world  never  con- 
tained a  more  lovely,  fascinating,  delicate,  sweet  creature,  than 
thegoualeuse. 

I V .  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  knifer  or  chourineur  to  tell  his 
story.  He,  too,  was  the  son  of  mystery.  His  early  days  he  spent 
in  sleeping  imder  the  bridges  and  about  the  limelolns.  He  then 
became  an  assistant  to  the  knackers,  or  horse-killers,  at  Mont* 
fau9on,  and  naturally  of  an  ardent  temperament,  he  speedily 
conc^uered  his  first  repugnance  to  the  killing  of  horses,  and 
*  knifed,  and  knifed,  and  knifed,'  until  he  delighted  in  blood. 
After  his  day's  labour,  he  used  to  feed  on  a  horse-steak:  not  the 
steak  of  a  horse  killed  by  himself  or  his  friends,  for  that  kind  of 
meat  is  sold  to  the  restaurateurs,  but  of  an  animal  that  died  a 
natural  death.  All  his  joy  was  knifing,  and  he  grew  so  savage 
and  ferocious  that  he  became  too  violent  even  for  the  knackers, 
who  ended  by  dismissing  him. 

He  had  but  one  resource — to  go  into  the  army.  He  did  so : 
and  might  probably  in  better  times  have  directed  his  knifing  to 
some  honourable  purpose,  but  there  was  no  war,  and  his  heroism 
consequently  took  an  unhealthy  turn.  One  day  his  sergeant  began 
to  cane  him,  on  which,  seizing  his  knife,  he  knifed  the  sergeant: 
he  knifed  the  privates:  he  knifed  until  he  was  finally  over- 
powered, and,  brought  before  a  court-martial,  was  condemned  to 
fifteen  years  at  the  galleys. 

He  passed  the  prescribed  time  at  that  nursery  of  morality. 
But  though  a  murderer  by  taste,  and  thoiigh  his  education  was 
even  worse  than  that  of  the  goualeuse,  he  retained  always  the 
highest  principles  of  honour,  and  was  in  fact,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  most  generous  and  kind-hearted  of  men. 

V.  The  young  man  who  gave  the  knifer  the  beating,  now  tells 
liis  story.  He  is,  says  he,  a  fan-painter  by  trade ;  but  this  is 
only  his  joking.  He  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  His  Royal  High- 
ness Gustavus  Rodolph,  Grand  Duke  of  Gerolstein,  residing  at 
Paris,  under  the  name  of  Count  de  Duren. 

[Whilst  he  is  talking  re-enter  spy,  with  Bow-street  officers; 
spy  points  out  the  two  murderers.     Combat  between  mur- 
derers and  police.    Exeunt  poUce  and  murderers,  one  of 
whom,  refusing  to  walk,  is  carried  to  a  hackney-coach. 
They  are  no  sooner  gone  but  a  gentleman  and  lady  arrive.  The 
lady  has  a  hooked  nose,  a  wicked  face,  and  one  green  eye.  *  The 
gentleman  was  not  above  five  feet  two  or  three  mches  in  height: 
his  head,  of  an  enormous  size,  was  sunk  between  two  large,  high, 
powerful,  fleshy  shoulders,  which  were  clearly  seen  imder  the  folds 
of  his  blouse  :  his  arms  were  long  and  muscular,  his  hands  short, 
and  covered  with  hair  to  the  finger-tips :  liis  legs  were  a  little  bent, 
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but  his  enonnous  calves  gave  evidence  of  athletic  strength.  As 
for  his  face,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  frightful  than  it  was. 
It  was  scarred  all  over  with  deep,  livid  cicatrices.  The  corrosive 
action  of  vitriol  had  swelled  his  lips,  the  cartilages  of  his  nose  had 
"been  cut,  of  which  two  shapeless  holes  replaced  the  nostrils.  His 
eyes,  very  bright,  very  little,  very  round,  gleamed  with  ferocity; 
lus  forehead,  flattened  like  that  of  a  tiger,  disappeared  under  a 
cap  of  red  fur,  which  looked  like  the  mane  of  a  monster.' 

This  gentleman,  called  at  the  galleys  the  Maitre  d'fecole  (on 
account  of  his  polite  manners  and  learning),  was  in  fac\  a  person 
of  very  good  birth,  who,  condenmed  to  tne  Bagne  for  life,  on 
account  of  a  murder  he  had  conmiitted,  had  managed  to  escape, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  all  further  recognition,  had.  smeared  nis 
&ce  with  vitriol,  and  cut  the  cartilages  of  his  nose.  As  for  his 
lady,  she  was  no  other  than  the  chouette,  who  recognised  pre- 
sently her  poor  goualeuse;  and  the  Maitre  d'fecole  taking  a  fancy 
to  the  young  woman,  orders  her  to  come  home  with  him  mstanter. 

She  flies  for  rescue  to  her  former  preserver.  The  Maitre 
d'^cole  puts  himself  at  the  door  in  a  boxing  attitude,  and  a  se- 
rious combat  is  just  going  to  ensue,  when  a  man  appears  at  the 
door  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Maitre  d'fecole,  and  says  (in 
English^  •  My  lord,  Tom  and  Sarah  are  here.' 

Kodolph  has  only  time  to  knock  down  the  Maitre  d'fecole  and 
to  disappear,  when, 

VI.  Tom  and  Sarah  arrive.  Tom  is  Sir  Thomas  Seyton  of 
Halsbury.  Sarah,  his  sister,  is  the  Countess  Sarah  Macgregor. 
In  former  days  she  had  been  privately  married  to  Prince  Rodolph, 
then  only  hereditary  prince  of  Gerolstein  ;  but  the  marriage  had 
been  annulled,  and  the  daughter  they  had  had,  had  been  carried  off* 
by  Sarah,  then  lost,  and  supposed  to  be  dead.  Sarah  comes  to 
the  boozing  ken  disguised  as  a  man.  What  does  her  ladyship 
want  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  costume  ?  She  wants  to 
know  why  Rodolph  came  to  the  tavern  I 

Vn.  Going  from  the  tavern  (and  serve  them  quite  right)  the 
coimtess  and  Tom  Seyton  of  Halsbury  are  robbed  in  the  street 
by  the  Maitre  d'fecole  and  the  chouette,  who  take  from  them 
their  money  and  papers. 

Will  you  gain  some  more  money  ?  asks  Sarah  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  the  Maitre  d'fecole.  He  natural^  assents. 
Come  then,  says  her  ladyship,  to  a  certain  place,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  are  to  do. 

The  place  is  appointed,  the  parties  separate,  and — ^the  knifer, 
who  has  heard  every  word  of  their  conversation,  jumps  behind 
the  countess's  hackney-coach,  and  is  determined  to  know  their 
future  proceedings. 
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Vlll.  Rodolph,  resolved  to  rescue  tlie  goualeuse  from  her 
degrading  position,  pays  her  debts  to  the  ogress,  and  takes  her 
(alter  a  shgnt  interruption,  IX.),  in  a  hackney-coach  (X.),  to  (XI.), 
a  beautiful  farm:  where  there  is  beautiful  fruit,  beautiM  fields, 
beautiful  poultry,  beautiful  cows,  and  where,  to  her  indescribable 
joy,  she  is  left  with  (XII.)  Madame  George.  Be  happy  for  a  while^ 

f^oor  Fleur  de  Marie !  put  on  a  pretty  httle  country  costume 
that  we  may  be  sure  is  the  first  thii^  thought  of),  milk  the  cows, 
feed  the  poultry,  water  the  flowers,  and  learn  your  catechism  from 
(XIV.)  the  excellent  curate ! 

A  chapter  (XITT.)  containin^a  conversation  between  Rodolph 
and  his  faithful  attendant.  Sir  VValter  Murph,  we  have  omitted, 
as  not  having  much  to  do  with  the  story. 

XV.  The  very  next  day  Rodolph  meets  the  Maitre  d'^cole,  on 
whom  he  has  a  design.  He  proposes  to  the  Mutre  d'l^le  to  lob 
a  house.  The  Maitre  d'^cole  accedes  to  the  proposal,  but  sus- 
pecting his  comrade  (and  it  must  be  confessed  with  some  reason), 
vows  not  to  lose  si^ht  of  him  till  the  deed  is  done.  They  go 
(XVI.)  to  a  tavern  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  an  under- 
ground '  cellar'  in  the  Champs  Elys^.  Rodolph  has  manned 
meanwhile  to  make  Sir  Walter  Murph  aware  of  his  project.  The 
house,  in  fact,  is  Rodolph's  own,  ana  his  proposal  is  to  catch  the 
Schoolmaster  there,  and  once  in  his  power,  to  set  from  him  the 
pocket-book  stolen  from  the  countess,  and  much  further  infonna* 
tion. 

XVn.  The  chouette  goes  to  reconnoitre  the  house:  all  is  so 
safe,  that  the  Maitre  d'^cole  thinks  he  may  have  the  robbing  of 
the  house  for  himself:  and  therefore  knocks  down  Rodolph  into 

XVin.  A  cellar  full  of  rats  and  water,  in  which  he  is  just  on 
the  point  of  drowninff ,  when  he  is  rescued  by  the  knifer. 

XIX.  Rodolph  is  brought  back  to  his  own  house,  where  he 
recovers,  after  a  severe  illness. 

XX.  The  knifer  relates  how  he  has  seized  upon  the  school- 
master, after  a  dreadful  combat:  and  how  he  discovers  the  plot 
against  Rodolph. 

XXI.  Rodolph  puts  the  schoolmaster's  eyes  out  ! 

Li  the  two  remaining  chapters  of  the  volume,  the  prince,  in 
order  to  reward  the  fiutmul  services  of  his  friend,  the  knifer,  ima- 
gines a  reward  for  him,  and  accordingly  purchases  a  butcher's 
snop,  into  which  he  inducts  the  chourineur:  but  after  killing  the 
first  sheep  in  his  slaughterhouse,  the  knifer  flings  down  his  Knife 
— he  will  shed  no  more  blood,  he  says:  and  the  prince,  applauding 
his  determination,  sends  him  out  to  a  £Euin  in  Algeria,  where  hia 
courage,  energy,  and  honesty,  can  be  far  better  employed. 

As  for  the  goualeuse,  we  need  not  tell  any  novel-reader,  that 
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she  is  the  long  lost  daughter  of  the  Prince  and  the  Countess  Sarah 
Maf^regor:  ihat  must  have  been  perceived  by  the  commonest  in- 
telligence long  ago. 

Tnereare  five  more  volumes  abounding  in  adventures;  but  of 
these  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  give  a  r&um^.  We  are 
sometimes  introduced  to  the  very  finest  of  &shionable  life:  then 
Sffain  we  are  carried  into  the  porter's  lodge  of  honest  M.  Pipelet, 
whose  tribulations  are  related  with  a  comic  force,  which  Monsieur 
Paul  de  Kock  himself  could  not  surpass :  we  are  taken  to  St.  Lazare, 
the  woman's  prison  of  Paris:  into  the  garret  of  the  grisette:  into 
the  loft  occupied  by  a  starving  &mily:  and  finally,  we  are  pre- 
sented to  a  scoundrel,  more  scoundrelly  even  tlian  the  Maitie 
d'l^oole,  a  monster  of  iron,  whom  our  rescuing,  chastising  angel  of 
a  Rodolph,  no  doubt,  will  overcome,  ere  the  work  is  brought  to  a 
conclusion. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  contrast  and  action  are  the  merits 
of  this  novel  It  is  a  work  indeed  of  no  slight  muscular 
force.  Murder  and  innocence  have  each  other  Dy  the  throat 
incessantly,  and  are  plunging,  and  shrieking,  and  writhing, 
through  the  nimiberless  volumes.  Now  crime  is  throttling 
virtue,  and  now  again  virtue  has  the  uppermost,  and  points 
her  bright  dagger  at  the  heart  of  crime..-  It  is  that  excitmg 
contest  between  the  white-robed  angel  of  good,  and  the  black  prin- 
ciple of  evil,  which,  as  children,  we  have  seen  awfully  delineated  in 
the  galanty-show,  under  the  personifications  of  the  devil  and  the 
baker.  And  the  subject  is  interesting,  let  us  say  what  we  will: 
if  galanty-shows  are  now  what  they  were  some  scores  of  years 
since,  that  is :  still  is  it  a  stirring  and  exciting  theme.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  devil  who  disappears  conquered,  out  of  the  shining  disk,  leav- 
ing the  baker  victonous:  sometimes  it  is  the  baker,  who  is  hurled 
vanquished  into  the  imiversal  blackness,  leaving  the  fiend  to  shout 
his  hideous  song  of  triumph.  Last  Christmas,  no  doubt,  many  hun- 
dred children  sat  in  dark  drawing-rooms,  and  witnessed  that  alle- 
gorical combat,  and  clapped  hands  for  the  baker,  their  favourite: 
and  looked  wistfully  at  each  other  when  the  fight  was  over,  and  the 
whole  room  was  awful  and  dark. 

As  with  little  unreflecting  children,  home  for  the  holidays,  in 
jackets  and  sugar-loaf  buttons;  so  with  those  of  whom  the  coat- 
taib  have  grown,  and  the  stature  has  extended  to  six  feet,  more  or 
less.  The  old  subjects  interest  them;  the  older  they  are,  perhaps, 
the  better;  they  do  not  care,  in  their  leisure  hours,  to  be  called 
upon  to  think  too  much;  their  im^inations  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  very  simple,  unsophisticatea  sort;  and  that  ^danty-snow 
amuses  ihem  more  than  many  a  better  thing  would.  Depend  upon 
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it,  a  good  play  at  Astley's,  with  plenty  of  fighting,  riding,  asd  the 
old  clowns  uttering  the  old  jokes,  interest  them  more  than '  Hamlet' 
ever  did.  It  requires  not  only  some  trouble,  but  some  brain  toO| 
to  understand  *  Hamlet :'  any  body  can  understand  acombat  of  eix, 
or  Harlequin  jumping  through  a  clock-case.  And  provided  the 
combat  is  well  combated,  people  are  not  too  squeamish  about  the 
dramatic  propriety  thereof.  It  lasted  for  ten  minutest  it  was 
fought  to  martial  music :  it  concluded  (why,  who  can  tell?)  witha 
gmnd  blaze  of  blue  and  red  lights,  sauibe,  and  Catherine- wheels  t 
and  it  will  be  performed  (under  a  thousand  different  titles,  and 
with  more  or  less  skill  on  the  part  of  the  squib  and  scene  makers), 
every  evening,  till  further  notice — ^for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years,  no  doubt:  as  long  as  men  are  to  be  amused  by  theatres,  or 
by  novels. 

Our  author  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  play  or  novel  wrights  that 
now  exists  in  France  or  elsewhere;  and  if  he  is  so  clever  as  to  see 
(one  cannot  help  fancying  so,  at  least)  the  outrageous  folly  of  the 
subjects  he  chooses,  and  to  laugh  secretly,  at  the  public  who  ap- 
]^ud  him»  he  yet  knows  his  own  interest^  great  aeal  too  well  to 
allow  his  audience  to  see  that  he  despises  tliem  and  his  work,  and 
carries  it  on  with  excellent  mock-gravity,  and  an  appearance  of 
^ood  faith.  A  man  of  his  powers  of  mind  must  see  that  his  book 
is  bad  and  vulgar;  that  it  contains  sham  incidents  (so  to  speak), 
sham  terror,  sliam  morality;  that  it  is  a  gross,  detestable,  raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones  caricature,  fit  to  frighten  children  with, 
unworthy  of  an  artist;  but  what  then?  He  gets  half-a-crown.  a 
line  for  this  bad  stuff,  and  has,  one  may  say  witn  certainty,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  readers  every  day.  Many  a  man  and  author  has 
sold  himself  for  far  less. 

As  for  the  plot,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  examine  its  con- 
struction, so  absurdly  and  monstrously  improbable  is  it.  Do  reign- 
ing princes  of  consummate  virtue  and  genius  indulge  in  freaks  of 
this  kind,  and  frequent  thieves'  boozing-kens?  Do  Scotch  coun- 
tesses put  on  men's  clothes,  and  walk  the  streets  so  attired,  without 
any  reason?  Would  not  a  Scotcli  countess  desiring  secrecy  be 
far  less  remarkable  in  her  natural  muff  and  tippet,  than  in  a  frock- 
coat  and  pantaloons?  And  would  her  ladyship  plunge  into  a  den  of 
thieves,  simply  to  know  what  somebody  else  was  doing  there? 
Would  a  clever  thief,  desirous  to  escape  notice,  disfigure  his  face 
so  monstrously,  that  all  the  world  must  look  at  him  itor  the  mon- 
strosity? And  would  he,  by  his  preternatural  hideousneas,  invite 
inquiry?  Are  murderers,  after  fifteen  years  of  the  galleys,  com- 
monly, sometimes,  ever,  exceedingly  good  fellows  at  bottom?  Are 
young  women,  after  (if  possible)  still  worse  an  ordeal  of  prison  and 
crime,  quite  pure  and  angelic  of  heart?  And  so  delicate-minded. 
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that  when  restored  to  an  honest  and  comfortable  position,  they 
actually  pine  away  at  the  thoughts  of  the  life  which  they  formerly 
led?  Such  characters  are  quite  too  absurd  to  reason  about,  and 
Buch  a  plot  passes  all  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

To  give  such  a  story  a  moral  tendency,  is  quite  as  absurd  as  to 
invent  it.  We  have  no  right  to  be  interested  with  the  virtues  of 
ruffianism,  or  to  be  called  upon  to  sympathise  with  innocent  pros- 
titution. A  person  who  chooses  to  describe  such  characters,  shoxdd 
make  us  heartily  hate  them  at  once,  as  Fielding  did,  whose  in- 
dignation is  the  moral  of  his  satire;  who  does  not  waste  his 
kindly  feelings  bj  weeping  over  worthlessness;  and  who  has  been 
stigmatized  as  immoral  m  consequence.  The  hearty  English 
satirist  did  not  write  for  ladies,  to  be  sure;  but  his  coarseness  is 
not  near  so  dangerous  as  the  mock  modesty  of  many  another  au** 
thor,  who  makes  rascals  bearable  by  sweetening  them  and  perfum- 
ing them,  and  instructing  them  how  to  behave  in  genteel  com- 
t)any.  The  only  ffood  to  be  got  out  of  the  contemplation  of  crime 
18 abhorrence;  ana  as  the  world  is  too  squeamish  to' hear  the  whole 
truth  (and  the  world  is  right,  no  doubt),  it  is  a  shame  only  to 
tell  the  palatable  half  of  it.  Pity  for  these  rascals  is*  surely  much 
more  indecent  than  disgust;  ana  the  rendering  them  presentable 
for  society,  the  very  worst  service  a  writer  can  do  it. 

But  here,  and  we  shall  not  probably  grudge  it  to  him,  a  French 
satirist  has  a  certain  advantage,  which,  with  our  modest  public, 
an  English  novelist  cannot  possess.  The  former  is  allowed  to 
speak  more  freely  than  the  latter;  and  in  consequence,  perhaps 
the  best  parts  of  M.  Sue's  book  are  the  most  hideous,  as  where  he 
describes  the  naked  viUanies  of  a  certain  monstrous  notary  who 
figures  in  the  latter  volumes.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  him: 
and  the  vigorous,  terrible  description  of  the  man  is  wholesome, 
though  bitter.  There  is  a  kind  of  approach  to  virtue  in  a  good 
hearty  negation  of  vice.  It  is  best,  no  doubt,  to  contemplate  only 
the  good ;  and  not  to  be  forced  backwards,  as  it  were,  towards  it, 
firom  a  shrinking  fright  and  abhorrence,  occasioned  by  some  dread- 
ful exhibition  of  the  (Opposite  principle;  but  at  least  let  us  have 
no  mistake  between  tne  one  and  the  other,  and  not  be  led  to  a 
guilty  sympathy  for  villany ,  by  having  it  depicted  to  us  as  exceed- 
indhr  specious,  agreeable,  generous,  and  virtuous  at  heart. 

For  instance,  with  our  friend  ,the  knifer,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
dreadful  murderer  and  rascal  previously,  we  should  never  have 
got  the  friendship  for  him  that  subsequently  ensues;  and  had  the 

Soualeuse  done  her  duty  all  her  life  a  spotless  spinster,  we  should 
ave  no  particular  compassion  for  her;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is 
their  crimes  which  make  us  admire  them ;  that  is  fas  we  have 
nothing  for  it  but  to  admit),  it  is  their  crimes  we  admire. 
VOL.  XXXI.  NO.  LXI.  & 
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However,  we  must  come  back  to  the  point  firom  which 'we  set 
out.  In  spite  of  probabilitj,  and  in  spite  of  morality,  and  in  spite 
of  better  judgment,  here  are  six  volumes  that  any  novel  reaidLer 
who  begins  must  read  through.  Although  one  knows  the  auihor 
to  be  a  quack,  one  cannot  deny  that  he  is  a  clever  fellow;  although 
the  story  is  entirely  absurd,  yet  it  is  extremely  interesting;  and 
although  it  may  run  on  for  half-a-dozen  more  volumes,  it  is  pro- 
bable we  shall  read  every  one  of  them. 

We  subjoin  sax  extract  from  the  narrative,  which  may  give  an 
idea  of  its  character  and  style. 

THE  TAPIS  FRANC  AND  ITS  INMATES. 

'^  The  tayem  called  the  Lapin  Blanc  is  situated  near  the  miMle  of 
the  Rue  aux  F^res.  It  occopies  the  ground  floor  of  « tall  house,  to 
which  there  is  a  public  all^  or  entrance,  vaulted  and  dark.  Orer  Ae 
door  of  this  passage  hangs  an  oblong  lantern,  with  a  cracked  glass,  on 
whichyou  read  in  red  letters,  <  Night  Lod^gs.' 

"  Tne  chourineur,  the  stranger,  and  the  goualeuse,  entered  into  this 
tavern. 

''  It  is  a  larfi^,  low  room,  with  a  smoky  ceiling  and  blade  rafters; 
lighted  up  with  the  lurid  red  lieht  of  a  bad  lamp.  The  whitewaaiied 
walls  are  covered  with  coarse  designs,  or  sentences  in  the  slang  language 
of  the  Bagne.  The  floor  is  beaten  and  muddy,  and  a  quantity  of  straw 
is  placed  by  way  of  carpet  before  the  comptoir,  or  bar  of  the  ogress^ 
which  stands  to  the  right  of  the  door,  and  underneath  the  lamp. 

''  AlonjP  each  side  of  this  room  there  are  six  tables,  nuled  at  one  end 
to  the  wall,  as  are  also  the  benches  which  accompany  them.  At  the  end 
IS  a  door  leading  to  the  kitchen,  and  on  the  rie^ht  of  the  comptoir,  an- 
other door  leading  to  the  all6e  or  passage  which  conducts  to  the  places 
where  sleep  may  be  had  at  three  sous  per  night. 

'^  And  now  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  ogress  and  her  guests. 

''  The  ogress's  name  is  Mother  Ponisse,  and  her  calling  is  triple.  She 
lets  lod^gs,  she  keeps  the  tavern,  and  she  lets  clothes  to  the  miserable 
women  who  swarm  in  this  filthy  quarter. 

''  1  he  ogress  is  about  forty  years  old:  a  large,  robust,  high-coloured, 
corpulent  woman,  and  bearded  somewhat  on  the  chin.  Her  hoarse, 
manly  voice,  her  great  arms,  and  heavy  hands,  give  indications  of  no 
common  strength ;  over  her  cap  she  wears  an  old  red  and  yellow  hand- 
kerchief; her  old  shawl  crosses  over  her  breast,  and  is  tied  at  her  back 
in  a  knot ;  and  under  the  green  woollen  gown  which  she  wears,  you  see 
a  couple  of  black  sabots,  a  good  deal  burned  by  the  chaufierette  on 
which  she  places  her  feet.  Her  £ace  is  copper-coloured,  and  inflamed  by 
the  constant  use  of  strong  liquors. 

*<  Her  comptoir  is  covered  with  a  plate  of  lead,  on  which  stand  several 
wooden  measures  bound  with  iron,  and  some  vessels  of  pewter;  and  on  a 
shelf  behind  her  stand  several  glass  botdes,  cast  so  as  to  represent  the 
fig^ure  of  Napoleon.  These  bottles  contain  some  horrible  compound 
liquors  of  green  or  rose  colour,  and  going  under  the  names  of  'ooDsola« 
tion'  and  *  parfait  amour.' 
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^  "  To  oonehidfi,  a  great  Usck  eat,  with  yellow  eyes,  u  ooudied  fay  the 
ogren's  dde,  and  seems  the  famiHar  demon  of  the  place. 

^^  By  a  contrast  so  strange,  that  it  would  appear  impossible,  did  not 
one  know  what  an  impenetrable  mystery  the  human  mind  is  ;*  a  twie  of 
'  buis  de  paques'  (branches  of  box  blessed  at  Easter  in  Catholic  conntnes), 
and  bonght  at  church  by  the  ogress,  was  placed  behind  her,  in  the  case 
ol  an  old  cuckoo-dock. 

^*  Two  men  of  repnlsire  conntenance,  unshayen,  and  dressed  almost  in 
lags,  sat  at  one  of  the  tables,  and  scarcely  touched  the  broc  of  wine 
venred  to  them ;  but  were  speaking  together  in  a  low,  agitated  tone  of 
▼doe. 

*'  One  of  them,  especially,  was  ectrsmely  pale  and  liyid,  and  was 
cootinaally  pulling  down  oyer  his  &oe  a  sort  of  skull-cap  he  wore.  He 
kept  his  left  hand  almost  always  hid,  and  disguised  it  as  much  as  pos- 
aible  when  called  upon  to  use  it 

"  Further  on  sat  a  lad  of  soaccely  sixteen,  with  a  beardless,  hollow, 
worn,  liyid  fiuse,  and  lustreless  eyes.  His  long  black  hair  fell  round  his 
nedc;  and  the  lad,  a  type  of  precocious  yillany,  was  smoking  a  short 
pipe.  With  his  back  against  tne  wall,  his  two  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
bis  blouse,  his  legs  stretched  along  the  bench,  he  neyer  quitted  his  pipe 
bat  to  drink  fiaom  a  small  can  of  brandy  placed  at  his  side. 

'<  The  other  frequenters  of  the  Tapis  Franc  offered  nothing  remark- 
able. Their  iacea  were  either  brutalized  or  ferocious,  their  gaiety  gross 
jmd  licentious,  thdr  silence  stupid  or  sombre. 

^<  Such  was  the  conqpany  assemUed  in  the  Tapis  Franc  at  the  mo- 
jneot  when  the  stranger,  the  chouiineur,  and  the  goualeuse  entered. 

'<  These  three  personages  hold  too  important  places  in  our  history, 
and  the  figures  of  each  were  too  remaikahle,  to  allow  us  to  pass  them 


*^  The  chourineur  was  a  tall  and  athletic  man,  with  hair  exceedmgly 
£uF — ^almost  white;  thick  eyebrows,  and  enormous  whiskers  of  a  bright 
zed. 

^  jMjseiy,  exposure  to  cold  and  sun,  the  rude  labours  of  the  galleys, 
haye  bronzed  his  complexion  to  that  sombre  tint  which  is,  one  can 
almost  say,  peculiar  to  the  convict. 

<<  In  spite  of  his  terrible  surname,  the  features  of  this  man  rather  ex- 
press brutal  boldness  than  ferocity ;  although  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
yery  strongly  deyeloped,  announces  the  predominance  of  the  brutal  and 
sensual  appetites. 

''  The  chourineur  wears  an  old  blue  blouse,  and  trousers  of  coarse 
yelyet,  once  green,  but  now  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  coat 
of  mud  which  covers  them.  ^ 

^'  By  a  strange  anomaly,  the  features  of  the  goualeuse  are  of  that 
candid  and  angelical  type  which  preserves  its  ideality  even  in  the  midst 
of  depravity ;  as  if  the  yices  of  the  creature  were  unable  to  efface  from 
the  countenance  that  noble  imprint  of  beauty,  which,  on  some  privileged 
beinffs,  the  Creator  has  bestowed. 

'*  The  gonalense  was  sixteen  years  and  a  half  oUL 

r2 
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*^  The  whitest  and  purest  forehead  in  the  world,  sunnounted  a  hoe  of 
a  perfect  oval ;  a  fringe  of  lashes  so  Iodgt  that  they  curled  a  little,  half 
veiled  her  large  blue  eyes.  The  down  of  first  youw  yelveted  her  round 
and  rosy  cheeK.  The  contour  of  her  little  purple  mouth,  of  her  strajght» 
fine  nose,  and  of  her  dimpled  chin,  was  of  admirable  beauty.  On  each 
side  of  her  smooth  templea  £ell  a  plait  of  the  finest  blond  hw,  which 
descended  to  the  middle  of  her  cheek,  and  then  passmg  under  her  little 
ear,  of  which  one  could  perceiye  the  lobe  of  rosed  ivory,  disappeared 
imder  the  folds  of  a  laige  blue  handkerchief  of  cotton  stuff,  tied  over 
her  forehead.  (This  description,  it  must  be  confessed,  &ils  wofully  in  the 
English  version ;  but  the  phrases  in  French  are  by  no  means  so  affected 
or  outrageous  as  they  appear  in  our  language  to  be.) 

"  A  coral  necklace  surrounded  a  neck  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness. 
Her  robe  of  brown  stuff— a  great  deal  too  large — allowed  one  to  perceive 
how  fine  her  waist  was ;  as  supple  and  round  as  a  cane.  A  poor  little 
orange  shawl,  with  a  green  fiixige,  was  crossed  over  her  bosom. 

**  The  charm  of  the  goualeuse*8  voice  had  struck  her  unknown  de- 
fender. In  fact,  this  voice  was  so  sweet,  harmonious,  and  thrilling,  that 
it  had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  society  of  knaves  and  abandoned 
women  among  whom  this  poor  girl  lived ;  and  they  often  asked  her  t^ 
sing,  and  listened  to  her  with  delight,  and  had  sumamed  her  the  Goua- 
leuse,  the  Songstress.  .   .   •  . 

'*  The  defender  of  the  eoualeuse  (and  we  shall  name  the  stranger 
Rodolph)  appeared  to  be  thirty  at  the  most.  His  light  and  active  figur^ 
of  a  middle  size  and  perfect  proportion,  did  not  seem  to  announce,  at 
first  sight,  the  prodigious  strengtn  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  combat 
with  the  athletic  chourineur. 

^'It  would  have  been  difficult  to  assign  any  precise  character  to 
Rodolph's  physiognomy,  which  united  in  itself  the  strangest  con- 
trasts. 

*'  His  features  were  regularly  beautiful,  perhaps  too  beautiful  for  a 
man. 

"  His  pale  and  delicate  complexion,  his  large  brown  eyes,  almost 
always  half  shut,  and  with  a  dark  rim  of  azure  round  the  liasy  his  care- 
less carriage,,  vacant  and  ironical  smile,  seemed  to  indicate  a  man,  if 
not  blar^,  at  least  with  a  constitution  worn  out  or  enfeebled  by  the  early 
>ices  of  an  opulent  life. 

"  And  yet  that  white  and  delicate  hand  had  just  overthrown  a  bri- 

nd,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  ternble  even  in  this  quarter  of 


'  Certain  lines  in  Rodolph's  forehead  marked  the  profound  thinker, 
the  essentially  contemplative  man  :  and  yet  there  was  a  firmness  about 
the  contour  of  the  mouth,  and  a  bold  and  imperious  carriage  of  the 
head,  which  showed  the  man  of  action :  whose  daring  and  physical 
force  always  exercise  an  irresistible  ascendancy  on  the  crowd. 

«  Sometimes  his  features  bore  the  impress  of  a  sad  melancholy,  when 
an  expression  of  the  sweetest  and  gentlest  pity  would  appear  in  his  hee. 
At  otner  moments,  on  the  conthuy,  his  look  became  severe,  nay,  wicked. 
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and  his  features  expressed  so  muck  disdain  and  cruehy,  that  jou  tirould 
not  have  supposed  nun  capable  of  a  gentle  thought.  The  close  of  this 
history  will  show  what  were  the  circumstances  or  ideas  that  excited  in 
bis  mmd  feelings  so  onposite. 

^*  In  Ins  contest  with  the  chourineur,  Bodolph  had  exhibited  neither 
anger  nor  hate.  His  adversary  was  imworthj  of  him,  and  confiding  in 
Ids  force,  agility,  and  address,  he  had  only  shown  contemptuous  raiUery 
for  the  species  of  brute-beast  whom  he  had  overcome. 

"To  complete  the  portrait  of  Rodolph  we  must  say  that  his  hair  was 
of  a  light  chestnut^  of  the  same  shade  as  were  his  nobly  arched  eye- 
brows, and  his  fine  and  silky  moustache  ;  his  chin,  which  protruded 
somewhat,  was  carefully  shaved. 

*'  The  language  ana  manner  of  these  people,  which  he  knew  how  to 
assume  with  incredible  ease,  allowed  him  to  pass  quite  unsuspected 
among  them.  As  they  entered  the  tavern,  the  chourineur  placed  his 
great  hairy  hand  on  RodolpVs  shoulder,  and  said, 

"  ^  Make  way,  boys,  for  my  master.  Yes,  here  is  the  master  of  the 
chomineur ;  it  is  only  just  now  that  he  thrashed  me ;  so,  gentlemen,  if 
any  of  you  want  a  beating  or  a  broken  hea^  here  is  your  man  \  I  will 
back  hun  against  any  body,  yes,  against  the  maitre  d'-ecde  himself, 
who  would  mid  his  master,  lads,  as  Pve  just  done.' 

"  At  this  speech  the  ogress,  and  every  one  of  the  guests  in  the  Tapis 
France  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  conqueror  of  the  chourinetur,  and 
examined  him  with  respectful  awe  ;  some  busily  drew  back  their  pots  and 
glasses  to  the  end  of  trie  tables  at  which  they  wtere  sitting,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  Bodolph,  should  he  propose  to  place'  hknself  by  them. 
Others  went  to  the  chourineur,  and  asked  him  in  a  low  tone  of  vbice 
some  particulars  of  the  life  of  the  imknown  individual  who  had  just 
made  so  brilliant  a  debut  in  society. 

"  Even  the  ogress  greeted  Rodolph  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  j 
ahd  with  a  monstrous  and  ^bulous  politeness,  a  poUteness  never  before 
heard  of  in  the  annals  of  the  Lapin  Blanc,  she  actually  rose  from  her 
place  at  the  bar,  and  advancing  towards  Bodolph,  r^ectfully  asked 
bim  what  he  and  his  friends  would  please  to  take  ?  This  was  an  atten- 
tion she  never  paid  to  the  maitre  d'^cole  himself,  that  redoubtable  villain, 
who  even  made  the  chourineur  tremble. 

"  One  of  the  tyro  ill-featured  men  whom  we  have  mentioned  (the 
pale  man  who  hid  his  lefl  hand  and  always  pulled  his  skull-cap  over  his 
eyes)  now  leaned  over  to  the  ogress,  who  was  carefully  wiping  Ro- 
dolph*s  table,  and  said  in  a  hoarse  voice, 

^^  *  Has  the  schoolmaster  been  here  to-day  V 

"  *  No,'  said  mother  Ponisse. 

**  *  Was  he  here  yesterday  ?' 

**  *  Yes,  he  came  yesterday.' 

"  *  With  his  new  wife  V 

'^  ^  What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  cross-questioning,'  said  the  ogress  : 
^do  you  think  I'm  a  spy,  and  will  split  on  my  customers  ?' 

"  *  I've  business  with  him.' 
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<<  <  Badness !     A  pretty  busiuess  it  is,  a  set  of  cut-ihroats  as  j<m  are. 

*^  ^  You  Uto  by  the  cut-throat8»'  answered  the  bandit^  surlily. 

^'  ^  Will  you  nold  your  tongue  ?'  cried  the  ogress,  coining  forward, 
with  a  menacing  airi  and  lifting  the  wooden  measure  which  she  held  in. 
her  hand. 

"  The  man  went  back  grumbling  to  his  place.  The  goualeuse,  as  she 
came  in  with  the  chourineur,  had  given  a  friendly  nod  to  the  lad  who 
was  smoking:  'You're  always  at  the  brandy,  BarbiUoUy'  said  the 
knifer* 

^' '  rd  rather  go  without  victuals  and  shoes/  saii  the  lad,  *  than  with- 
out my  brandy  and  my  baeky,'  and  he  discharged  a  great  puff  of  the 
latter  as  he  spoke. 

''The  entrance  of  a  stranger  interrupted  all  conversations,  and 
caused  all  heads  to  look  up.  He  was  a  robust,  active,  middle-aged 
num,  ia  cap  and  jacket,  perfectly  au  fait  in  all  the  customs  of  the  place^ 
and  employing  the  familiar  slang  language  when  he  asked  the  hostess 
for  re&esIunMit. 

''  Although  he  was  not  one  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Tapis  Franc,  the 
people  there  speedily  took  no  notice  of  him :  he  was  known :  for,  to 
know  their  comrades,  ro£;ues  like  honest  men  have  no  difficulty. 

''  The  man  took  his  place  so  as  to  observe  the  two  ill-favoured  men, 
one  of  whom  had  asked  for  the  schoolmaster.  He  kept  his  eye  fixed 
upon  them:  but  from  the  position  they  could  not  see  that  they  were  the 
objects  of  his  attention:  from  time  to  time  he  looked  at  a  paper  which 
he  had  in  his  cap. 

(The  company  now  subsides  into  quiet,  and  the  goualeuse,  the  chou- 
rineur,  and  Hoaolph,  recount  their  lustories.) 

"  The  man  now  got  up,  and  recommending  the  ogress  to  have  an 
eye  upon  his  wine,  went  out  for  a  moment,  returning  presently  with  an 
energetic  looking  individual,'  of  tail  and  athletic  stature. 

"  '  Come  in  Borel,'  said  the  man,  '  and  let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine.' 

''  The  chourineur  turned  round  to  Rodolph,  and  whispered  to  him  in 
a  low  voice,  '  Look  out  for  squalls ;  that  man's  a  spy.' 

''  The  moment  the  two  bandits  (one  of  whom  was  the  fellow  in  the 
skull* cap  who  had  so  often  asked  for  the  schoolmaster)  saw  the  stranger, 
they  looked  at  each  other,  jumped  up,  and  made  for  Jbhe  door ;  but  the 
two  police  agents  threw  iJiemselves  upon  the  men,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  particular  cry. 

"  A  terrible  struggle  took  place. 

''  The  door  of  the  tavern  was  flung  open,  more  agents  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  the  muskets  of  the  gendarmes  were  seen  glittering  in 
the  passage  without.  The  man  in  the  skuU-cap  screamed  and  shouted 
with  rage  :  half  stretched  on  a  table,  he  writhed  and  plunged  so  franti- 
cally that  three  men  could  scarce  hold  him.  Quite  cowed  and  beaten 
down,  with  pale,  livid  face  and  lips,  and  a  hanging,  trembling,  lower 
jaw,  his  companion  made  not  the  least  resistance,  but  held  out  his 
hands  for  the  agents  to  manacle.      The  ogress  seated  at  her  counter, 
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and  used  to  such  goenes,  remained  qnite  calmly  looking  on,  with  her 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  apron. 

'^^What  have  the  chaps  been  doing,  M.  Bore!/  said  she  to  diat 
personam,  whom  she  appeared  to  know. 

<<  <  They  murdered  an  old  woman,  yesterday,  in  the  Rue  St.  Christophe, 
in  order  to  rob  her  lodgings.  Before  dying,  the  -old  woman  said  she 
bad  bitten  one  of  the  men  in  the  hand^  we  suspected  these  two  rascals, 
and  my  comrade  came  just  now  to  see  if  they  were  our  men.  They're 
esnght,  and  that's  alL* 

*^  '  It's  lucky  I  made  'em  pay  the  wine,'  said  the  ogress.  *  Won*t 
you  take  a  drop  of  something,  M.  Borel  ;  just  one  glass  of  Parfait- 
amour? ' 

<<  <  Thank  you,  no^  Mother  Ponisse;  I  must  first  finish  my  job  with 
these  chaps  here — ^ha !  there's  one  of  'em  kicking  agiun.' 

^  It  was  the  skull-cap  man,  who  was  stall  (imously  straggling  ;  and 
when  the  agents  wished  to  take  him  to  the  hackney-coach  in  waiting  in 
the  streets,  it  became  necessary  to  carry  him.  His  comrade,  tremhnng 
nenrously  in  eveiy  limb,  could  scarc^  stand :  his  lips  were  violet,  and 
mdved  as  if  they  wished  to  speak.  Tnis  inert  mass  was  likewise  fiong 
into  the  caniage. 

"  Before  quitting  the  Tapis  Franc,  the  agent  looked  round  attentively  at 
the  various  guests,  and  perceiving  the  chourineur,  said  to  him,  in  a  tone 
tibat  was  almost  affectionate, 

"  *  You  there,  you  rog^e  ?  how  comes  it  that  we  hear  no  more  of  yon? 
no  more  fighting  and  quarrelling,  eh  ?  You're  growing  quite  quiet. 

^^ '  As  quiet  as  a  lamb,  M.  Borel ;  and  for  the  maUer  of  that,  yoa 
know  I  never  begin.' 

*^  *  What  business  would  such  a  great  monster  as  you  havB  to  be^  ? 
"With  your  strength,  there's  no  one  could  stand  up  against  you.' 

*^  *  Here's  one  that  can,  and  beat  me  too,'  said  the  chourineur,  laying 
his  hand  on  Rodolph's  shoulder. 

"*Who  are  you?  I  don't  know  you,'  said  the  agent,  looking  at 
Rodolph :  *  I  don't  know  you.' 

"  •  And  never  shall,  my  lad,"  answered  he. 

'^ '  WeU,  I  hope  not,  for  your  sake :  and  so  good  night,  Mother 
Ponisse.  Your  house  is  a  regular  trap ;  here's  the  third  murderer  I've 
taken  in  it.' 

'^ '  And  I  hope  it  won't  be  the  last,  and  my  service  to  you,  Monsieur 
Borel,'  said  the  ogress,  smiling  graciously  on  the  agent  as  he  departed. 
*  Didn't  you  know  the  chap  in  the  skull-cap,'  said  the  lad  before-men- 
tioned :  *  I  did  at  once ;  it's  Velu ;  and  dirc^y  the  beaks  came  in,  says 
I,  I'm  sure  there's  something  wrong  ;  for  I  saw  Velu  always  kept  ms 
hand  under  the  table.' 

'^  *  It's  lucky  for  the  schoolmaster  that  he  wasn't  here,'  said  the 
ogress  :  ^  the  skull-cap  man  asked  for  him  twice,  and  said  they  had  busi- 
ness together.  It*s  lucky  for  him  :  and  that  I'm  an  honest  woman  too, 
and  don't  sell  my  customers.     Come  here  and  take  'em :  that's  all  very 
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ireily  but  I  never  will  peach.  Weill  speak  of  the  denl— -b«re  ir  the 
schoolmaster  with  his  wife.' 

'^  A  sort  of  {hrill  of  terror  ran  through  the  assembly  at  the  entrance 
of  this  redoubtable  brigand ;  and  even  Rodolph  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
natural  intrepidity,  felt  some  emotion  as  he  examined  him. 

(The  maitre  d*^cole,  and  his  oompanion,  the  chouette,  are  described  : 
the  former  casts  his  eyes  upon  the.  goualeuse,  and  bids  her  come 
round  to  his  table.) 

**  *  Don't  you  hear  me?'  said  the  monster,  coming  forward,  *  If  you 
don't  come  tnis  minute,  I'll  have  one  of  your  eves  out  like  the  chouette's 
here  :  and  vou  chap  with  the  moustache  (to  Rodolph),  unless  you  hand 
her  over,  1 11  do  for  you.' 

**  *  Mon  Dieu  t  mon  Dieu  ! '  cried  the  poor  goualeuse,  clasping  her 
hands,  *  O  defend  me!'  and  then  reflecting  she  might  be  bringing  Bo- 
dolph  into  danger,  she  added,  ^  No,  no,  don't  move,  Monsieur  Ro£>lph  ; 
if  he  stirs,  I'll  cry  out ;  and  for  fear  of  the  police,  I'm  sure  the  ogxesa 
will  take  my  part.* 

*^ '  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  child,*  replied  Kodolph,  looldng  boldly  at  the 
maitre  d'^cole  :  '  you  are  at  my  side,  and  shall  not  leave  it ;  and  as  that 
hideous  beast  yonaer  sickens  you,  as  well  as  myself,  it  will  be  best  foe 
both  of  us  that  I  put  him  into  the  street,' 

"  *  Vou  do  it?'  said  the  schoolmaster. 

<' '  m  do  it,'  said  Rodolph,  and  he  got  up,  in  spite  of  the  entreatieft 
of  the  goualeuse. 

'^  The  schoolmaster  could  not  help  stepping  back,  as  he  looked  at  the 
terrible  aspect  which  Rodolph's  face  now  wore. 

"  Fleur  de  Marie  and  the  chourineur  were  similarly  struck  by  it :  a 
look  of  diabolical  ra^  and  wickedness  now  suddenly  contracted  the 
noble  features  of  then:  companion.  They  could  no  longer  xecognizf 
him.  In  his  combat  with  the  chourineur  he  had  been  calm  and  dis- 
dainful ;  but  in  facing  the  schoolmaster  he  seemed  possessed  with  ft 
ferocious  rage,  and  his  wide  staring  eves  shone  with  a  strange  wild  lustre. 

"  The  looks  of  some  men  have  an  irresistible  magnetic  power.  Certain 
celebrated  duellists,  it  is  said,  owe  their  horrid  successes  to  this  fatal  &a- 
dnation  of  look,  which  demoralizes  and  prostrates  their  enemy. 

''  Rodolph  possessed  this  frightful  piercing  glance,  from  which  those 
on  whom  it  is  once  cast,  endeavour  to  escape  in  vain.  It  terrifies  and 
masters  them ;  they  feel  it  almost  physicallv ;  and,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
they  must  seek  it — ^they  cannot  withdraw  their  own  eyes  from  it. 

^'  The  schoolmaster  trembled,  went  back  yet  another  step,  and  feel^ 
ing  himself  no  loneer  safe,  even  with  his  prodigious  strength,  searched 
in  his  blouse  for  his  dagger.  A  murder  would  have  pn»ably  stained 
the  Tapis  Franc,  butthechouette,  suddenly  jumping  up,  seizes  the  school* 
master  by  the  hand,  and  cries  *  Stop,  stop,  Fourline,*  you  shall  have  them 
both  presently,  but  stop  and  let  us  speak.' 


*  Foorline  is  the  diminutive  of  Fourloureur ;  an  assassin,  in  the  language  of  the 
galleys. 
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(The  chouette  lias  recognized  the  goualeuse,  and  tells  her  history^ 
and  that  she  has  papers  regarding  the  goualeuse,  which  show  who 
the  parents  of  the  girl  are.J 

*^  Forgetting  the  mattre  d^^cole,  Bodolph  listened  attentively  to  the 
chouette,  whose  story  interested  him  ;  ana  the  schoolmasteri  meanwhile, 
now  that  his  antagonist's  eyes  were  off  him,  felt  his  coura6;e  restored ; 
for  he  would  not  Delieve  that  the  slightly-made  indiTidual  before  him 
was  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  herculean  strength  which  he  himself  pos- 
sessed. So  coming  up  to  the  champion  of  the  goualeuse,  he  said  to  the 
chouette,  in  a  tone  of  authority, 

**  *  Enough  talk,  chouette  ;  FQ  just  spoil  this  young  fellow's  beauty 
for  him,  and  then  my  pretty  blonde  here  will  find  that  I  am  the  hand-' 
flomer  of  the  two. 

''  Bodolph  jumped  over  the  table  with  one  bound. 

** '  Mind  my  plates,*  scretimed  the  ogress. 

**  And  the  schoolmaster  put  himself  mto  an  attitude  of  defence :  his 
hands  before  him,  his  body  a  little  back :  balanced  on  his  robust  reins, 
and,  as  it  were,  arched  and  supported  on  one  of  his  enormous  legs,  which 
was  as  firm  as  a  balustrade  of  stone. 

*^  Rodolph  was  just  going  to  attack  him,  when  the  door  of  the  tavenx 
was  flung  open,  and  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  charbonnier,*  almost  six 
feet  in  heignt,  ran  into  the  room,  pushed  the  schoolmaster  aside,  and 
coming  up  to  Rodolph,  whispered  to  him,  in  English,  ^  My  lord,  Tom 
and  Sarah  are  at  the  end  of  the  street.' 

**  At  these  mysterious  words,  Kodolph,  with  an  angry  air,  flung  down 
a  loms  upon  the  ogress's  counter,  and  ran  towards  the  door. 

*^  The  schoolmaster  tried  to  stop  the  passage  of  Rodolph ;  but  the 
latter,  taming  n4)idly  round,  dealt  him  two  such  blows  in  nis  face,  that 
the  monster  staggered,  and  fell  back  stunned  on  the  tables. 

**  *  Braro  !  *  cried  the  chourineur.  *  That's  the  very  trick  with  which 
lie  finished  me.' 

*'  The  schoolmaster  coming  to  himself  after  a  few  seconds,  rushed  out 
into  the  street  after  his  adversary  ;  but  he  and  his  comrade  had  disap- 
peared in  the  sombre  labyrinths  of  the  city — it  wsus  imposdble  to 
rejoin  them." 

And  had  we  space,  we  would  have  given  some  of  the  gro- 
tes(]|ue  scenes  in  the  volumes;  and  the  dttpter  in  which  the  hero 
inflicts  condign  punishment  on  the  flchoounaster,  by  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  that  malefactor.  By  way  of  encouraging  tne  romance 
leader,  it  may  be  stated  in  conclusion,  that  the  ^  D^bats'  has  just 
commenced  a  new  series  of  this  interminable  story,  in  which  hor- 
rcMTS  more  horrible,  scoundrels  more  profound,  thieves,  knaves  and 
murderers,  still  more  thievish,  knavish  and  murderous,  than  any  to 
whom  we  have  yet  been  introduced,  are  made  to  figure  on  the 
scene. 

*  The  charbonnler  is  Sir  Walter  Murph,  the  squire  of  H.  B.  H.  the  Grand  Duke 
OfO^roltteiii. 
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We  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  mth  the  effect  of  our  article  of 
last  October,  on  the  Ne\7Bpapers  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been,  in  the  first  place,  unctentood  hj  those  whom  it  concerned, 
and  complimented  with  that  calm  mdifference  and  philosophic 
contempt,  which  were  lavished  by  Sheridan's  hero  on  the  villanous, 
licentious,  abominable,  infernal  Review,  that  had  been  written 
ujpon  him.  In  other  quarters,  it  has  been  met  with  guarded  doubts, 
with  well  meant  remonstrance,  with  timid  comparisons  and  ques> 
tionings,  and  with  agreement  foimded  on  an  honest  examination 
of  the  facts  and  reasons  that  we  offered.  In  all  it  has  involved 
of  necessity,  more  or  less,  a  discussion  of  the  nuisance  it  exposed. 

This  is  the  main  advantage.  And  for  this  wc  return  to  a  subject, 
only  more  important  than  hateful,  since  it  forces  us,  whatever  ihjQ 
tone  we  adopt,  to  admit  at  any  rate  the  continued  existence  of  a 
power,  enormous  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  every  quality 
which  inspires  respect.  Tower,  founded  on  the  junction  of  hterary 
incompetency  with  moral  indecency,  and  deriving  its  means  of 
support  from  nothing  save  scandal,  slander,  wretch^  ribaldry,  and 
rumanly  abuse,  is  the  humiliatJTig  antagonist  against  which  we 
enter  the  field.  You  cannot  afford,  with  justice  to  all  that  is  at 
stake,  to  despise  such  an  antagonist;  for  you  cannot  treat  with  the 
same  contempt  the  masses  who  listen  to  him,  and  of  whose  blind 
lusts  and  ignorance  his  influence  is  composed.    You  may  tear  to 

{ieces  and  trample  under  foot  a  single  number  of  the  *  New  Yoik 
lerald,'  or  the  ^  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,*  but  at  that 
▼er^  instant,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  reading  that  very  number 
of  either  journal,  and  deriving  fi:om  it  all  the  satbfieu^tion  whidi 
lar^e  classes  of  men  will  never  cease  to  take,  in  the  gratification  of 
their  ignorance  or  of  their  evil  passions. 

*  Does  any  well-educated  man  in  America  read  these  papers  with 
respect ^^  is  the  strange  question  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  With 
respect!  Why,  what  has  respect  to  do  with  it?  Does  any  weQ 
educated  man  enter  a  gambling  house,  or  a  brothel,  or  any  others 
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8oene  of  vice,  "with  respect  for  the  inmates  lie  looks  to  find  there? 
Far  from  it  It  is  moie  than  j»^bable,  if  he  has  any  feeling  at  all^ 
that  he  hates  himself  for  going:  but  he  goes:  and  the  oftener  he 
^oes,  we  will  answer  for  it,  the  less  he  finds  it  necessary  to  trouhle 
his  head  widi  notions  of  ^respect'  of  any  kind.  And  this  is  what 
we  dbaige  upon  these  newspapers,  as  not  the  least  frightfiil  mis* 
diief  that  is  m  them.  They  level,  to  an  imdistinguishable  mass,  the 
educated,  the  ignorant,  and  the  base.  They  drive  into  one  bad  di^ 
rection  all  the  forces  of  society,  which,  if  personal  liberty  is  to  be 
preserved,  or  the  rights  of  individual  thought  and  opinion  re- 
spected, ought  to  be  engaged  in  oounteraetiDg  each  other.  Demo- 
eracy  is  litue  understocMi,  if  this  is  supposed  to  be  democracy.  It 
38  a  state  of  equal  and  imiversal  slavery:  the  tyranny  to  which  all 
are  subject,  being  that  of  a  press  the  most  infamous  on  earth. 

To  pretend  that  such  a  condition  of  things  must  flow  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  course  from  the  institutions  of  America,  can  blind  only  the 
most  thoughtless.  The  *  Times'  argues  ably  for  all  its  opinions, 
but  omits  an  important  element  in  the  consideration  of  this.  The 
government  ana  society  of  America  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  as 
yet  taken  permanent  shaper  On  the  great  experiment  which  is 
going  forward  there — ^the  right  of  any  one  broadly  and  finally  to 
pronounce,  is  far  from  having  yet  begun.  In  the  present  stage  of 
it,  we  must  still  maintain,  the  character  of  the  people  is  more  dis- 
tinctly at  stake  than  the  character  of  the  institutions.  Nothing 
seems  so  dangerous  as  to  palliate  the  social  delinquencies  of  Ame- 
rica on  the  ground  of  political  experiment,  unless  it  is  the  danger 
of  making  forms  of  government  of  any  kind  responsible  for  what 
lies  in  a  direction  too  deep  to  be  amenable  to  them.  Gk)vemment 
in  that  sense  is  much  to  be  considered,  but  self-government,  in 
every  form  of  society,  is  also  worth  considering;  since  without  it, 
the  other,  though  cast  in  theperfect  mould  of  absolute  wisdom, 
vrill  avail  surprisingly  little.  The  existing  constitution  of  America 
has  not  yet  outlived  the  test  of  fifty  years,  and  for  every  vice  and 
failing  of  the  people  we  are  asked  to  make  this  fraction  of  time 
accountable ! 

^  Will  those  who  require  us  to  do  so,  point  out  the  example  in 
history  ^f  a  political  constitution  framed  in  this  rapid  ex-cathedra 
fashion,  and  turning  out  of  greater  account  than  me  paper  it  was 
written  on  ?  Will  they  furnish  us  an  example  of  constitution  or  form 
of  government  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  which  had  within  it  an 
element  of  permanence — ^to  which  the  habits,  the  duties,  the  rights, 
the  capabihties  of  the  people  governed,  had  in  any  maimer  found 
it  possible  to  accommodate  themselves — and  which  has  not  been  in 
every  case  the  work  of  time,  and,  in  a  still  greater  and  more  im- 
portant degree,  the  work  of  the  people  themselves?    Admitting 
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here,  then,  that  the  final  issue  still  limits  to  be  developed  by  time,  it 
is  on  the  latter  ground  we  for  the  present  take  our  stand.  We  say 
that  with  no  effort  to  check  the  influences  which  are  now  running 
riot  in  America,  the  chances  of  that  great  society  beinff  ultimately 
gathered  together  iinder  any  one  set  of  political  institutions,  we  care 
not  of  what  description,  are  extremely  remote  and  problematic^. 
Why,  if  they  had  wars  upon  their  hands,  if  they  haid  threatening 
and  troublesome  neighbours,  nay,  if  Aey  had  their  millions  of  ill- 
governed,  starving  poor,  clamouring  for  instruction  and  for  bread, 
we  do  believe  that  their  chances  of  existence  as  One  People  would 
be  greater  than  they  now  aire.  Frightfid  as  we  must  think  these 
penalties  and  vices  from  wbich  older  countries  suiier,  at  the  least 
some  centre  of  re^stance  would  of  necessity  evolve  itself  from 
them,  to  what  now  overrides  the  land — cn^rfiing  all  that  is  of  No- 
vating tendency,  everywhere  establidiing  IHce  narrow  prgudioes 
and  foul  passions,  making  one  mean  view  and  example  of  man* 
kind  universal  and  predominant,  and  silencing  an  independent 
thought  wherever  it  would  make  itself  known.  No  government, 
no  society,  can  long  exist  with  such  a  poif?er  as  this  abroad,  subject 
to  no  control.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  have  it  said  that  we  ex- 
aggerate :  we  say  what  we  believe  to  be  true.   * 

In  remark  on  our  so-called  exag^ration,  the  '  Westminsta: 
Review'  waives  any  advantage  derivable  from  its  exposure,  and  as- 
serts, that  even  taking  it  as  a  fair  description  of  the  newsjpaper  press 
of  America,  the  case  attempted  to  be  set  up  signally  tails.  And 
why?  **  We  say,"  says  the '  Westminster  Review,'  "that  the  mond 
tone  of  the  American  ^press  \&not  so  low  as  that  of  the  newspaper 
stamped  press  of  our  own  country,  with  honourable  exceptions." 
The  reviewer  is  at  pains  to  repeat  the  assertion,  and  to  have  us  im- 
derstand  that  it  is  made  *  deUbcratcly .'  He  adds  that  he  had  *  care- 
fully' examined  a  file  of  the  *  New  York  Herald,'  the  paper  es|)e- 
cially  referred  to  as  the  worst  in  the  United  States,  and  found  it, 
''bad  as  it  is,  freer  from  gross  obscenities  and  ribald  jests  than  either 

the       ■■■,  the , or  the ,  papers  circulated  extensively  here 

among  the  higher  classes;  and  its  personal  abuse  ofpolitical  oppo- 
nents not  greater  than  that  of  almost  any  one  of  our  Tory  journals." 

We  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  papers  thus  specially  put  for- 
ward, because  the  third,  though  of  pohtical  opimons  with  which 
we  cannot  sympathize,  is  conducted  with  perfect  decency  and 
honour,  and  is  on  no  pretence,  save  of  a  most  reckless  disregard 
of  truth,  to  be  classed  with  that  literature  of  the  ^  gambling  house 
and  the  brothel'  which  we  did  not  £Edl  to  denoimce  when  we 
entered  first  upon  this  subject,  and  of  which  the  other  two  jour- 
nals named  are  the  admitted  representatives.  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  what  we  must  call  the  design  of  indiscriminatelj 
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'brusgmg  witliin  the  same  degradation  and  repioaclx  eveiy  class 
of  Edig^h.  periodical  publication,  is  very  *  deliberately'  pursued 
by  the  w'estniinster  Reviewer* 

Gently  pasring  the  '  New  York  Herald'  as  *  with  all  its  faulta' 
having  '  early  commercial  intelligence,'  and  by  its  drculalion  '  the 
best  advertinng  medium  in  the  United  States'  (pretences  we  had  al* 
ready  noticed  as  those  by  which  decent  American  citizens  attempted 
to  justiiy  to  themselves  the  admission  of  the  foul  thing  within  their 
houses),  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  quote  the  case  of  Lady  Flora 
Hastings;  a  more  recent  &lsehood  against  another  of  the  maids  of 
honour;  s<Hne  scurrilities  in  the  report  of  a  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  Miss  Martineau's  refusal  of  a  pension;  and  an  alleged  Hbel 
against  Mr.  Oobden.  '*  Is  the  Ajnerican  press,"  he  then  asks, 
*^4Uane  to  bear  the  disgrace  oS  giving  utterance  to  vile  slanders, 
when  it  is  merely  copjong  the  example  of  the  prints  of  the  mother 
country?  A  twelvemonth  has  not  elapsed,"  he  continues,  ^*  since 
two  newspapers  existed,  the  avowed  ^object  of  which  was  to  trad^ 
in.  libel  .  .  The  papers  alluded  to  axe  now  ha{^ly  exUnct^ 
but  they  existed  for  many  months,  and  large  sums  were  realized 
by  the  wretches  associated  in  this  infamous  s^culation."  Our 
*•  severe  censure'  against  the  President  of  the  Umted  States  for  the 
disgrace  of  conneoting  the  government  at  Washington  with  the 
infcmy  of  the  '  New  York  Herald,'  is  the  reviewer's  closing  sub- 
ject of  remark.  "  Governor  Tyler,"  he  coolly  suggests,  *'  would 
probably  explain  by  stating  tliat  it  was. his  duty  not  to  give  the 
advertisements  to  papers- which  had  only  a  comparative  small  cir- 
culation," and  the  matter  is  then  fimuly  dismossed  in  these  ex« 
tremely  ^  knowing'  paragraphs : 

**  Bat  adniitting  that  the  veal  otgeet  was  that  of  a  simple  bribe,  we  mvst  stiU 
mArvel  at  the  astonishment  of  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly/  seeing  that  the  practioe  is 
one  which  in  the  mother  country,  and  probably  in  every  state  qil  Europe,  is  about 
as  old  as  the  press  itself.  Is  the  wtiter  so  innocent  as  to  suppose  that  the  morn- 
ing and  erening  papers  which  aro  known  as  ministerial  journals  support  tho 
government  of  the  day  only  ijcom  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  that  in 
return  for  this  devotedness  there  arc  no  considerations  in  the  shape  of  early  and 
exclusive  information,  ofBcial  announcements,  or  more  tangible  modes  of  payment 
/br  Mu  devotadnetsf"* 

We  have  given  this  outline  of  the  defence  of  the  American 
press  and  its  upholders  by  their  hardiest  advocate,  because  it  com- 
prises matter  which,  throughout  the  course  of  our  present  article, 
It  will  be  instructive  to  keep  in  view.  The  writer  s  purpose  can- 
not be  mistaken.  It  is  to  mvolve  in  the  same  disgrace  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Tory  journals  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  litera- 
ture we  formerly  classed  as  but  part  of  its  social  dregs  and  moral 
filth.     It  is  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  *  moral  tone*  of  the 

*  Sic  in  orig. 
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^  Ijznes'  and  the  ^  Standard'  ia  in  p(»nt  of  &ct  on  no  higher  le^ 
Jjban  that  of  two  scandalous  joumals  still  existing,  and  two  still 
worse  which  are  extinct.  The  last  two  axe  not  named,  but  pn>^ 
oeedings  at  police  offices  have  forced  their  names  on  respectoble 
men,  and  we  understand  the  reviewer's  allu8i<«i.  It  canveys  what 
is  not  the  fact.  They  were  not  *•  newspapers.'  They  were  prints 
of  the  lowest  price,  unstamped,  indecenuy  iUustiated,  and  filled 
wi&  tite  sayings  and  dcnngs  of  shameless  and  abandoned  piofli- 
gates.  Why  does  the  Westminster  Beviewer  thus  reddedly 
daas  these  foul  puUicaticma  with  the  gzeat  body  of  Englidi  news- 
papers? Why  does  be  leave  his  raiders  to  imagine  that  svch 
journals  as  the  '  Times'  had  countenanced  or  in  any  way  sufiered 
to  appear  in  their  columns,  the  in&mous  shmders  of  which  he 
makes  special  mention?  Why,  with  the  stamp  returns  at  haad, 
does  he  talk  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  papers,  of  which  the 
miserable  sale  is  as  notorious  as  the  miserable  and  mean  contents? 
Because  he  is  defending  Ae  Amerieem  I^ss, 

It  is  wortJi  remark  perhaps,  that  among  the  earlier  articles  of 
the  same  number  of  the  *'  Westminster  Review,'  there  was  one  by 
a  particularly  enthusiastic  writer,  who  said  a  number  of  fine  and 
flattering  thmgs  about  the  English  press,  and  put  forth  nothing 
but  the  very  grandest  claims  in  its  behalf.  What  his  fiiend  and 
colleague  was  saying  in  the  same  instant  of  time,  the  reader  has 
observed.  The  ddicate  monster  with  two  voices  was  probably 
never  played  to  greater  perfection.  '  His  forward  voice  [the  first 
article]  is  to  sfieak  well  of  his  &iend;  his  backward  voice  [the 
second  article]  is  to  utter  foul  speeches  and  to  detract.'  The  mai 
of  the  press  are  the  authors  of  the  moral  life  of  nations,  says  the 
forward  voice.  Nothing  can  be  so  moraQy  low  as  the  tone  of  the 
men  of  the  press,  says  me  backward  voice.  Bullying,  exaggera- 
tion, downright  lyiiig,  don't  apply  to  the  newspaper  man,  cries 
llie  forward  voice.  The  newspaper  man  bullies,  exaggerates,  lies, 
cries  the  backward  voice.  His  own  party  deem  him  a  servant  of 
Right  and  Patriotism,  says  the  forward  voice.  His  own  party 
have  retained  his  services,  and  do  what  they  like  with  their  *  own,' 
says  the  backward  voice.  No  profession  is  more  honoured  in 
England  at  this  hour  by  the  intelligent  than  that  of  the  press, 
cries  the  forward  voice.  Until  they  sign  their  names  to  what 
thev  write,  the  press  wiU  be  a  mere  mercenary  mass,  cries  the 
backward  voice.  The  journalist  is  not  believed  ready  to  repeat 
his  lies  for  a  few  guineas,  says  the  forward  voice.  Is  any  one 
ample  enough  not  to  believe  that  bribes  are  as  old  as  the  press 
itself,  asks  the  backward  voice.  The  man  of  the  press  is  a  Lion, 
cries  the  forward  voice.  He  is  a  Libeller,  cries  the  backward 
voice.    His  autographs  fetch  high  prices,  says  the  forward  voice 
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<--Bizt  we  had  better  stop  hece,  seeiiif^  that  we  stumUe  on  some* 
thing  like  agreement  For,  veeponds  the  backward  roice,  one  must 
iptj  the  innocent  who  does  not  know  of  *  tangible  modes  of  pay- 
ment' for  the  devotedness  of  a  man  of  the  press  1  Which  is  per- 
liaps  only  more  dehcatdy  put  in  the  remark  on  high-pnod 
autographs. 

^  Betvi^en  such  exarcerated  diflfetences  in  men  of  the  same  pofi- 
licsl  views,  who  thus  sbatlj  contradict  each  other,  and  stultify  the 
journal  thcrjr  write  in,  the  troth  has  at  any  rate  room  and  bxeadth 
enough  to  make  itself  calmly  and  clearly  known.  Andifdftibe 
overweening  claim  it  should  hardfy  araroTe,  on  the  low  and 
fidse  dej«eciation  it  may  assuredly  trample  with  scorn.  E^lish 
jouxnahsm,  whatever  its  defects  may  be,  rq>re8entB  not  imwor- 
thily  the  eivilizatian  and  intelHgenoe  of  England.  A  greatpeo* 
]de  finds  free  utterance  in  it  for  every  possible  di&senoe  of 
thought  and  of  opinion,  and  -a  req>ectable  community  has  no 
call  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  man  who  bkjs  it  wages  war  on 
private  life,  or  who  implies  that  it  is  conducted  by  professional 
bullies,  whose  avarice  or  other  pasmons  invite  the  pnce  ai  their 
dishonour,  utters  what  we  can  only  call  a  falsdiood.  Its  writers 
sreforthe  most  part  men  of  known  character  and  station,  and  have 
all  the  inducements  to  keep  them  true,  even  if  they  had  all  the  base- 
ness to  be  able  to  be  false.  A^  to  the  particular  '  revelations'  to 
beexpected  from  the  English  journalist,  or  the  special  *  truths 
firom  the  higher  r^ons  of  philosophy,'  of  which  the  enthusiastic 
article  in  the  ^  Westminster'  speaks,  when  it  likens  him  to  Spring 
in  the  Grreek  ode,  shining  forth  and  scattering  roses — we  will  only 
flay,  that  when  he  sets  forth  a  pretension  to  deal  in  these  wares,  it 
is  more  than  probable  he  will  be  found  actually  supplied  widi  them. 
Meanwhile,  we  contemplate  him  with  equal  admiration  in  a  some* 
what  humbler  sphere,  where  he  no  doubt  feeb  he  is  able  to  do 
greater  present  good.  Swift  observes  it  as  an  uncontrolled  truth,  that 
no  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who  understood  his  own  talents, 
nor  a  good  one  who  mistook  them;  and  it  is,  we  think,  one  of  the 
dhief  oasdnctions  of  the  English  journalist,  that  he  both  imder- 
stands  his  talents,  and  their  most  cautious  and  useM  application. 
He  seldom  stops  short,  and  much  more  seldom  goes  too  fiur.  He 
does  not  loiter  near  Apsley  House  while  his  fiiends  are  some  doien 
miles  further  on  the  road ;  nor  ^cerdse  his  speed  in  the  Park  at 
Windsor,  while  his  readers  are  struggling  to  be  lifted  out  of  Slough. 
He  is  an  eminently  practical  man;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  say,  a 
just  and  conscientious  man.  Of  the  latter  we  think  we  gave  some 
proofii,  in  our  late  paper  on  the  Newspaper  Press  of  France.  -  Hb 

Seat  ability  we  do  not  think  any  one  would  question,  except  per- 
psthe  fhend  of  the  American  editors  in  the  *  Westminster  Ke« 
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view.'  With  eyeiy  disadvantage  to  contend  against;  forced  ta 
TTiite  upon  subjects  vdth  which  he  may  be  least  familiar;  always 
writing  against  time;  never  able  to  escape  such  immediate  contact 
with  what  he  treats,  as  must  always  to  some  extent  cloud  its  just 
proportions;  how  seldom  is  the  English  journalist  a  mere  carica- 
turist, dogmatist,  or  declaimer ! 

With  such  a  man  as  this,  it  is  now  attempted  to  confound  the 
newspaper  man  of  America.  But  it  will  not  do.  Our  exposure 
of  last  October  stands  on  record  against  the  stale  trick,  and,  if 
any  thing  else  were  needed,  the  answer  of  the  American  press  to 
that  exposure  is  now  on  record  also  I  A  precious  and  invaluable 
testimony  to  the  truthfulness  and  justice  of  the  *  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review  !*  It  becomes  us  jgratefolly  to  recognize  it,  and  to 
offer  some  slight  description  ofit.  Such  is  our  present  purpose. 
We  will  be  careful  to  do  it  as  briefly  as  we  may. 

The  first  steam  packet  after  the  Keview  had  reached  the  States, 
brought  to  this  country  the  letter  of  an  inteUigent  **New  York 
Merchant,"  which  was  published  in  the  *  Spectator'  newspaper. 
In  that  letter  we  foimd  it  stated:  "  The  review  of  the  Amencan 
Newspaper  press  in  the  'Foreign  Quarterly*  is  attributed  here  to 
— — ,  I  beheve  falsely.  In  the  main  it  is  true,  and  therefore  CUTS 
DEEPLY;  but  justice  is  scarcely  done  to  the  *  Courier  and  En- 
quirer,' which  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  papers  published  in 
New  York ;  although  that  does  not  say  much,  1  confess'^  We  knew 
that  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  the  '  Courier  and  Enquirer^ 
was  held,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  we  singled  it  out  for  exhi- 
bition of  its  style  and  character.  We  diould  grieve  to  think 
that  we  had  not  done  it  justice;  but  what  was  omitted  in  the  for- 
mer article,  may  possibly  be  supplied  in  this.  '  In  the  main  it  is 
true,  and  Aerefore  CUTS  DEEPLT.'  This  statement,  in  an  intel- 
ligent and  altogether  imprejudiced  quarter,  we  could  not  but 
observe  with  pleasure.  But  how  little  were  we  able  to  appreciate 
all  that  it  conveyed,  till  we  had  seen  the  papers  it  had  cut  so  deeply ! 

We  sought,  through  a  leader  of  three  lengthy  columns  devoted 
to  us  in  the  *  Courier  and  Enquirer,'  for  one  word  that  should 
proclaim  the  manly  or  the  bold  antagonist.  We  found  only  the 
meanest  shufOing,  the  most  cowardly  and  bullying  evasion.  We 
foimd  our  review  falsely  charged  on  a  distinguished  writer — ^who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  had  never,  but  as  one  of  the  public, 
seen  it — ^that  what  admitted  of  no  reply  might  be  the  excuse  for 
a  series  of  vulgar  personal  libels.  We  found  not  a  single  statement 
met;  not  an  argument  even  attempted  to  be  answered,  not  a  syl- 
lable of  any  kind  but  that  which  the  didionest  is  never  called  to 
prove,  and  the  honest  never  stoops  to  notice,  the  most  gross  and 
filthy  calumny.    Every  way  characteristic  was  its  tone  and  spirit^ 
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of  the  only  man  out  of  two  Kemijiplieres,  who  it  is  to  be  hoped 
490uld  have  been  foond  to  write  it.  It  was  an  article  in  which 
jiothing  was  wantinj^  to  the  perfect  self  complacency  which 
ivaits  upon  the  consciousness  of  a  perfect  infamy.  The  man  quoted 
tlie  account  we  had  given  of  himself,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 
It  is  said  of  the  criminal  that  in  confessing  the  greatest  offence  he 
^Tes  himself  credit  for  his  candour.  Tou  and  he  seem  to  have 
ccme  to  an  amicable  imd^istanding  on  his  character  at  last. 

We  caimot  quote  this  article  for  the  i^easons  stated.  From  the 
oidure  of  its  abuse,  we  oan  (mly  extract  one  special  comment  on 
one  of  the  statements  in  our  ^  Review,'  to  which  any  tiling  like  a 
special  denial  is  given. 

**  We  quote  agaki  from  this  infiunoos  wvieir, 

*  To  conyict  a  man  in  Amerua,  wUess  he  kappem  Ar.6«  •  negro,  is  by  no  means 
a  necessary  prelude  to  his  punishment.  A  murderer,  whether  of  life»  or  oC  cha- 
racter without  which  Bib  is  worthless,  has  infinite  chances  if  he  has  a  white 
face: 

*« bas  gone  to  Europe  with  the  f oUest  endorsement  for  truth  and  honour 

that  an^  person  ever  took  from  the  United  States;  and  of  course,  the  readers  of 
tfaie  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Beview'  cannot  doubt  the  faithfulness  of  ikia  picture. 
What  say  bis  New  Yorkfiiends  to  its  fmtAr 

We  win  tell  the  editor  of  the  '  Courier  and  Enquirer'  what 
hxi  friends  say  to  its  truth,  which  may  possibly  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  him.  All  the  world  has  seen  the  account  of  the  attempted 
rebellion  on  board  the '  Somers '  American  brig  of  war,  commanded 
by  Captain  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  the  *  Young  American,' 
whose  *  Year  in  Spain'  made  a  very  favourable  impression  in  this 
country  some  short  time  back.  It  was  alleged  to  have  been  headed 
by  a  midshipman  of  the  name  of  Spencer,  nineteen  years  of  age, 
with  whom  were  said  to  have  been  directly  implicated  two  of  tne 
common  seamen.  It  was  revealed  as  madly  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  planned,  and  a  sort  of  vague  suspicion  of  the  probable 
co-operation  of  several  of  the  crow  was  foimded  on  the  discovery 
of  a  paper  which  was  afterwards  described  by  Captain  Mackenzie, 
in  the  exculpatory  narrative  he  submitted  to  the  authorities,  in 
these  curious  terms :  '  On  this  paper  strange  characters  were 
veritten,  which  proved  to  be  Greeh^  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  was 
familiar.  It  fortunately  happened  that  another  midshipman  was 
on  board  who  understood  Greek — one  whose  Greeks  as  well  as 
every  thing  else  Ive  possessed^  were  wholly  devoted  to  his  country — 
Midshipman  Rogers.  He  translated  those  characters.'  Upon 
Mr.  Rogers'  explanation  (for  without  some  reasonable  suspicion  of 
the  possible  rismg  of  the  crew,  the  whole  affair  is  as  unintelligible 
as  deplorable)  it  was  resolved  on  the  sudden  to  hang  Mr.  Spencer 
and  ms  two  associates,  men  named  Small  and  Cromwell*      Notice 

*  From  the  extraordinary  evidence  since  adduced  in  justification  of  this  act 
before  the  tribunal  appointed  to  reiwrt  upon  it,  we  take  one  passage  having  im- 
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was  accordinglj  given  them;  not  the  least  form  or  shadow  of  a 
trial  was  gone  into;  they  were  told  within  an  hour  or  two  to  pre* 
pare  for  death;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  were  hancea  at 
the  yard-arm.  This  done,  tne  crew  (imder  orders)  cheered  very 
lustily  for  the  American  flag,  with  its  stripes  and  stars.  ^'  I  then 
said/'  adds  Captain  Mackenzie's  narrative,  *'  that  they  had  gioeR 
cheers  for  their  flag^  but  that  they^  should  also  gix)€  eheers  to  their 
God,  by  singing  to  his  praise.  I  ordered  the  hundredth  psabn  t0 
be  sung'*  Duly  arrivea  at  home  with  his  dreary  news  to  tell,  the 
first  paper  in  which  any  thing  like  an  authentic  accoimt  of  Captain 
Mackenzie's  tragedy  appeared,  was  the  '  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer.' 

The  selection  was  a  happy  tribute  to  the  influence  of  this  base 
press;  highly  illustrative  of  the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable 
power  of  that  spirit  of  party  with  which  it  has  cursed  America; 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  utter  absence  of  delicacy  or  de- 
cency which  marks  its  influence  over  men  esteemed  the  most 
honourable.*  The  miserable  young  man,  Mr.  Spencer,  whom 
Captain  Mackenzie  hanged,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  prominent 
statesman  of  America,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Spencer,  Secretary  at  War 
to  the  present  government  of  Washington.  So  connected  with 
'  His  Accidency,'  as  the  *  Courier'  loves  to  style  the  President,  we 
need  not  say  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  the  mark  of  all  the  most 
venomous  abuse  that  this  vile  print  could  direct  against  him. 
Which  indeed  it  had  pursued  with  its  most  perfect  hatred,  Mr. 
Spencer  or  '  Captain  Tyler,'  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  say. 
Tnere  was  an  article  specially  devoted  to  both  some  few  days 

mediate  reference  to  this  man.  which  seems  too  monstrous  and  outrageous  for 
belief.  Upon  a  solemn  inrestigation  to  enquire  whether  a  seaman  has  been  justly 
hanged  without  trial  for  a  suspected  intention  to  mutiny,  evidence  is  gone  into 

to  show  that  he ttsed  to  speak  coarse^  of  his  wife  1 1    We  quote  from  the  ex* 

amination  of  one  of  the  witnesses  :  **  *  Cromwell  spoke  of  his  wife  and  spoke  of  her 
in  a  rery  light  manner  for  a  man  who  had  just  been  married:  he  said,  he  supposed 
some  one  was  then  doing  up  her  fixings  at  home,  but  he  did  not  care  as  long  as  he 
had  the  berth  clean  when  he  returned.'  7^  Judge  Advocate  suggested  the  tHqtro- 
priefy  of  pursuing  the  enquiry  further.     It  was  dropped,^* 

*  Let  us  supply,  by  the  way,  from  the  same  extraordinary  case,  another  notable 
proof  (tf  the  absence  of  these  qualities,  which  caused  of  course  no  surprise,  and 
provoked  no  remark  of  any  kind.  Captain  Mackenzie,  offering  himself  for  trial 
in  a  case  where,  above  all  others,  it  seemed  essential  that  his  conduct  should  be 
free  from  the  slightest  breath  of  suspicion;  in  which  his  first  anxiety  should  have 
been,  that  no  faintest  colour  of  a  motive  could  possibly  have  been  attributed  to 
him,  of  even  the  most  remotely  connecting  with  any  shadowy  anticipation  of  his 
own  profit  o^  advantage,  events  so  dreadful,  and  so  plainly  to  be  treated  as  a  mere 
awM  necessity;  Captain  Mackenzie,  we  say,  in  these  circumstances,  thus  closed 
the  narrative,  to  which  we  have  made  reference  in  the  text.  **AUthe  credit  whkk 
might  accrue  to  Commander  Mackenzie,  in  case  of  his  justification  by  the  tribunal 
to  whose  ordeal  he  expected  he  would  be  subjected,  was  solicited  for  the  'ben^  of 
his  nephew,  O,  H,  Perry,  wham,  he  recommended  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be 
▲FPOIMTXD  IN  THE  BOOM  OF  MlPHHTPMAK  SfSNCEB."^ (!!!) 
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before  the  arriyal  of  Giptain  Madkensde,  in  wliich  ^mserabk 
tricky* '  veriest  wretch^  *  unprineipled  politician^'  *  imbecik^^  *  ftw- 
tor/  *  dugraeefvl  imbecile^'  '  greatest  curse ^^  were  the  choicest  epi* 
thets  applied  to  the  President  of  America  and  his  Secretary  at 
War.  The  last  man  then,  we  would  say,  with  whom  Captain 
Mackenzie  should  have  entered  into  communication  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  dreadful  events  in  which  he  had  borne  chief  part,  was 
the  man  signalized  by  his  hatred  of  the  family  whom  those  events 
had  plimged  into  deepest  affliction — ^the  e<£tor  of  this  *  Courier 
and  Enquirer.'  But  as  we  have  said,  he  was  the  first.  And  he 
has  paid  the  favour  back  with  all  fitting  gratitude.  He  has  zea- 
lously defended  Captain  Mackenzie  throughout,  and  upheld  him 
as  a  iriend. 

Even  this  fiiend,  therefore,  we  will  nowbring  to  justify  the  only 
epecial  passage  in  our  *  Review'  which  his  advocate  has  dared  to  di&> 
pute.  we  ao  not  apologize  for  having  detained  the  reader  with 
the  episode  necessary  to  introduce  this  evidence,  because  it  has 
served  at  the  same  time  to  throw  valuable  illustration  on  other 
points  of  our  subject.  We  asserted,  that  to  convict  a  man  in  Ame* 
rica,  unless  he  was  a  negro,  was  no  necessary  prelude  to  his  punish^ 
ment.  We  said  that  a  murderer,  whether  of  life,  or  of  character 
without  which  life  is  worthless,  had  infinite  chances,  if  he  happened 
to  have  a  white  face.  And,  asks  the  editor  of  the  *  Courier'  tri- 
umphantly, what  say  my  countrymen  to  the  truth  of  that?  Let 
Captain  Mackenzie  answer,  in  a  description  of  the  last  interview 
he  neld  with  the  youth  he  was  about  to  nang,  as  given  in  his  me- 
morable narrative. 

**  I  then  turned  to  Spencer,  and  again  asked  him  if  he  had  any  message  to  hit 
IHends.  He  replied  that  he  had  none,  bat  that  he  died  wishing  them  every  hai>- 
pineis.  '  I  deserve  death,'  he  added,  *  for  this  as  well  as  for  other  crimes.  My 
only  fear  is  that  my  repentance  may  be  too  late.'  When  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
or  would  mention  any  one  whom  he  had  particularly  ii^ured,  and  whom  he  might 
flave  from  obloquy,  he  anwered  not  for  some  time,  but  at  last  said  '  ke  had  m- 
JMred  chi^jf  his  parents^  and  that  his  death  would  hiU  his  poor  mother,*  I  was  not 
till  then  aware  that  he  had  a  mother.  I  then  asked  bun  if  he  would  not  have 
been  more  guilty  had  he  succeeded  in  his  designs.  He  replied  that  *  I  do  not 
know  what  woidd  have  become  of  me  if  I  had  succeeded.  I  fear  it  may  yet  injttre 
n^  father.*  I  replied,  it  was  then  too  late  to  think  of  that,  and  told  him,  that  if 
be  had  succeeded  it  would  have  injured  his  father  much  more — ^that  it  would  not 
have  been  in  nature  for  his  father  not  to  interpose  to  save  him;  and  that  fob 

THOflB  WHO  HAD  MONET  AND  FBIEND8  IN  AXEBICA,  THBBE  WAS  NO  PUNISHXSNT 
VOB  THE  WOBST  OF  CBmsS."* 

*  The  note  which  was  appended  to  this  satisfkctory  statement  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  newspaper-ridden  republic,  was  not  less  happily  characteristic. 
^  Perhaps"  says  Captoin  Mackenzie— with  his  editorial  friend,  in  all  probability, 
at  Ids  elbow — ^*perhaps  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  which  I  oovdd  not  justify;  but 
I  must  now  record  faithfully  what  was  said  on  this  melancholy  occasion."  Let  us 
fortify,  however,  the  delicate  perhaps  d{  the  Captain — so  scrupulous  when  men  axe 
not  waiting  to  be  hanged— and  quote  upon  this  subject  an  authority  probably 
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So  fared  the  only  attempt  to  dispute,  by  direct  means,  a  nngte 
statement  or  opinion  in  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  !*  Other 
artifices  are  adopted  of  coiirse,  to  the  basest  of  which  we  have 
already  adverted.  The  most  natural  and  the  most  amusing  we 
will  now  detail.  It  is  very  trite  to  have  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  well-known  propensity  of  delinquents  of  all  times  and  coun* 
tries,  when  detected  in  some  common  and  notorious  villany,  to 
catch  at  that  desperate  chance  of  escape  which  seems  to  mem 
always,  by  some  universal  process  of  no-reasoning,  to  be  implied 
in  the  treacherous  turning  roimd  on  their  associates.  There  is, 
happily  for  the  virtuous,  no  confidence,  no  friendship  in  crime. 
Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  has  been  sought  to  make  the  *  New 
York  Herald'  the  sole  luckless  scapegoat.  "  It  is  notorious,"  says  the 
•Journal  of  Commerce,'  "that  tne  *  Herald'  was  established 
among  us  after  the  model  of  the  London  press^  [Oh !  excellent 
*  Westminster'  reviewer,  what  a  prize  you  will  be  to  your  worthy 
associates  !^  "  And  now  they  have  the  impudence  to  come  out  and 
disown  their  own  bantling.  We  have  frequently  thaiwht"  adds 
this  cautious  and  considerate  journal,  *'  that  tne  influence  of 
j  that  violent  and  abusive  paper  amongst  us  was  ezag^ratcd:  that 
is,  supposing  it  was  not  fuU  of  obscenities^  for  which  unhappily 
readers  may  be  found  everywhere."  In  other  words,  the  repu- 
diation might  run  thus:  Our  violent  and  abusive  associate  would 
really,  after  all,  get  no  more  by  his  violence  and  abuse  than  we  do; 
but  he  is  so  peculiarly  admirable  in  the  obscene  line,  which  every 
body  is  unhappily  inclined  to,  that  there,  we  must  admit,  he  carries 
the  day.  We  sympathize  with  the  journalist  of  Commerce  in  his 
confessed  inability,  that  way,  to  compete  with  his  more  successftil 
rival,  and  we  will  add  to  ms  credit,  that  we  cannot  say  we  have 
ever  observed  him  even  make  the  attempt.  Indeed  this  *  Journal  of 
Commerce'  is  on  the  whole  a  very  dull,  and  (as  far  as  any  thing  of 
the  ffenus  '  newspaper'  can  be  in  America)  «  very  harmless  jour- 
nal— one,  for  example,  as  it  naively  confessed  on  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary last,  who  ^^  cannot  see  the  ^CourierV  wit  in  telUng  OUT- 
BAGEOUS  LIES  directly  in  the  face  of  public  knowledge" — and  we 
should  not  have  made  further  mention  of  it,  if  it  had  not  fallen 

better  than  his  own.  The  *  New  York  American/  one  of  those  few  wdl-written 
papers  of  the  States — ^  rarissuni  nantes  in  gmrgite  vasto' — ^whidi,  as  we  fonneilj 
remarked,  not  eren  the  curse  of  party  can  purge  of  its  title  to  respect— thus  re- 
marked upon  the  point  in  issue  before  the  Mackenzie  narratire  appeared.  **  We 
haye  had  of  late  wch  melanchahf  evidence  of  the  facHHty  with  which  crimintds  havimg 
weaUhtf  and  ii^uentialfriendB,  can  evade  the  hands  ofjusOcet  and  aet  the  law  at  de* 
fiance,  that  we  can  luurdly  suppose  that  this  abandoned  young  man  would  hare 
reoeiyed  the  just  desert  of  his  crime,  had  he  not  paid  the  pcsialty  on  the  yezy  deck 
on  which  he  had  determined  to  consmnmate  his  guilt" 
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into  this  fit  of  anger  against  ourselves.  But  now  for  the  WIT  of 
the  '  Courier/ 

He  cries  out,  too,  of  course,  and  in  far  louder  tone,  the  pre- 
dlous  *  Tu  Quoque'  argument.  *  Pooh !'  exclaims  the  wit,  in  his 
least  indecent  mood  and  phrase,  '  the  American  press  compared 
-with  the  English,  is  as  a  Chesterfield  to  a  Cobbett  I'  The  argument 
is  become  natural  to  large  classes  in  America.  You  have  it  used  on 
every  occasion.  Charge  them  with  dishonesty  in  their  dealings,  and 
ihe^  offer  to  find  jou  dealers  quite  as  dishonest;  charge  them  with 
national  degradation  or  dishonour,  and  they  look  round  for  a  nation 
in  a  like  predicament.  To  reform  their  dealings,  or  to  strive  to 
amend  their  nation,  is  the  last  thing  thought  of*  But  passing  this, 
yre  come  to  the  Chesterfield  language,  wherewith  the  *  Courier 
and  Enquirer'  would  repudiate  (it  is  a  good  American  word,  that !) 
his  worthy  associate. 

*^  Tbe  great  burthen  of  thu  Beview,  is  to  fix  upon  the  Press  of  the  United 
States,  the  fioUjr,  the  obscenity,  the  recklessness,  and  the  vulgarity  of  the  *  New 

Tork  Herald;'  a  paper  for  wliich,  as well  knows,  the  American  people 

entertain  no  other  sentiment  than  unmitigated  disgust,  and  which  happens  to  be 
edited  by  a  band  of  foreigners,  who  were  actually  his  boon  companions^  and  cO' 
ktbourere  on  eome  of  die  most  scurrihus  of  the  London  papert^  (^\\l) 

The  allusion  is  to  the  distinguished  writer  on  whom,  for  pur*- 
poses  before  described,  the  authorship  of  our  Review  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  fastened;  and  on  whom,  we  are  very  well  aware — 
though,  as  with  the  former  article,  he  will  not  have  known  what 
we  are  now  writing,  will  not  have  been  consulted  respecting  it, 
will  not  have  seen  a  word  of  it  till  it  is  made  public  to  all  the 
world — ^thc  ruffianly  libeller  and  his  friends  will  seek  to  fix 
the  responsibility  of  the  present  article  also.  Equally,  and  as 
wilfuUy,  does  he  mistake  the  '  great  burthen'  of  that  Review 
of  October.  It  was  to  fix  upon  the  press  of  the  United  States,  in 
companionship  with  like  qualities  of  the  '  New  York  Herald,'  the 
folly,  the  obscenity,  the  recklessness,  and  the  vulgarity,  of  the 
*  ifeu)  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,''  He  knows  this,  and  he  knows 
Aat  we  have  done  it.  We  have  pilloried  him  here  in  England. 
He  tries  to  escape,  and  it  is  the  dreary  impotence  of  this  very 
effort  which  fixes  upon  his  name  more  deeply  and  irrevocably  *  the 
folly,  the  obscenity,  the  recklessness,  ana  the  vulgarity.  He 
makes  dismal  efforts  to  be  facetious; — ^talks  with  fi»ntic  outrage  of 
the  writer  who  is  supposed  to  have  placed  him  in  his  .pillory,  as 
one  "  who  for  more  than  half  Ms  Kfehas  lived  in  the  stews  of  London 
and  eaten  his  dmly  bread  at  ^  cold  wittaV  shops  supplied  from  the 
refuge  garbage  of  hotels  and  the  tables  of  genilemeni^ — and  in  fancy 

*  As  tliese  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  we  observe  ahnost  the  precise 
argument  of  the  text  put  by  the  *  Spectator^  ("March  25th),  in  remarks  upon  a 
Plalement  of  tbe '  New  York  American.' 
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hears  himself,  across  all  that  wide  Atlantic,  only  the  more  loudly 
greeted  with 

The  dismal,  muTenal  hiss,  the  Bound 

OfpttMiCKXHIL 

How  we  should  feel  for  the  *  Westminster  Review'  with  such 
a  creature  as  this  to  defend !  How  yet  more  deeply  should  we 
sympathize  with  such  a  man  as  the  inteUigent  *'  New  York  Mer- 
chant," who  is  obliged  to  think  the  *  Courier  and  Enquirer'  de- 
<ddedly  one  of  the  best  papers  published  in  New  York,  aWuntgh 
thai  does  not  say  much,  he  moumAiUy '  confesses.' 

But — ^we  are  to  believe — no  other  sentiment  than  unmitigated 
diffgust  is  entertained  in  America  for  the  '  CSourierV  associate, 
convicted  like  himself  and  like  himself  under  punishment,  the  ^  New 
York  Herald?     It  is  unmitigated  disgust  which  has  ^ven  the 

*  Herald'  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  subscribers !  It  is  unrnm- 
aated  disgust  which  so  strengthens  it  that  it  rears  its  impudent 
nead  above  the  law,  and  runs  its  career  of  reckless  villany,  un- 
bridled and  triumphant !  It  is  unmitigated  disgust  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people,  that  renders  it  worth  the  while  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  who  hopes  for  his  re-election  at  the  hands  of  that 
people,  to  incur  the  active  hatred  of  a  majority  in  the  senate,  and 
the  contempt  and  distrust  of  Tlet  us  hope)  large  classes  of  educated 
men,  by  openly  connecting  his  government  with  this  '  New  York 
Herald,'  by  taking  under  his  protection  the  wretched  Wanderers  in 
its  pay,  and  by  rewarding  their  zeal  for  himself  by '  secret  agencies' 
in  the  service  of  the  state !  Will  even  the  Westminster  Reviewer 
be  able  to  believe  that  ? 

The  first  part  of  this  description  of  an  influence  so  horrible,  we 
proved  in  our  former  review:  the  last  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
prove.  When  rogues  (we  grieve  to  have  to  draw  so  many  illus- 
trations from  this  special  walk  of  life,  but  the  subject  will  be  our 
excuse) — ^when  rogues,  we  say,  fall  out,  honest  men  are  apt  to  get 
their  own.  A  month  or  two  since,  this  happened  with  two  of  tne 
most  notorious  rogues  of  the  ^  Herald:'  the  '  chief  devil'  himself, 
and  the  fiendish  representative  (a  person  of  the  name  of  Parmelee) 
he  had  stationed  at  Washington.  The  difference,  which  dates 
within  the  last  month  or  six  weeks,  first  appeared  in  an  attack 
upon  the  rogue  in  chief,  in  one  of  the  *  Herald's'  rivals.  This  was 
clearly  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Parmelee,  who  having  just  been  dis- 

5 laced  from  his  honourable  post  at  Washington,  took  occasion  to 
escribe  his  successor  as '  Attree,  the  notorious  vagabond'     **  It  is 
very  curious,"  he  proceeded,  "  to  notice  how  very  differently  the 

*  Herald'  is  looked  upon  since  Parmelee  left  it.  It  was,  before,  a 
sort  of  semi-qfficiid  organ  of  the  President.  It  was  owing  to  this 
that  the  paper  gained  such  a  circulation  over  the  United  States, 
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An  attempt  of  the  Scotch  vagabond  who  owns  the  '  Herald*  to 
cheat  him  of  seyeral  hundi^  dol^furs,  led  to  a  separation."  In 
answer  to  this,  the  editor  of  the  '  Herald*  undertakes  to  prove  Mr. 
Parmelee  '  a  self-convicted  liar;'  and,  it  may. be  said,  he  quite  suc- 
ceeds. He  prints  a  number  of  his  letters,  professing  eternal  gratitude 
and  friendship,  and  thus  delineates  Mr.  JP.'s  general  literary  career. 
Out  of  pure  pity,  he  sajrs,  as  he  had  acted  to  '  many  other  scoun- 
drels' (the  phrase  happily  expresses  the  only  class  which  such  a 
man  ever  pities  or  employs),  he  had  taken  him  into  his  service* 
*'  I  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was  of  little  use  as  a  reporter, 
and  too  lazy  for  any  purpose,  except  loafing  at  taverns,  or  playing 
billiards  with  jack-asses.  I  continued  him,  but  found  him  totally 
useless,  deceptive,  impudent,  presuming,  and  extravagant.  Hence 
liis  drafts  for  money.  I  refused  to  fork  over  more  money,  after  his 
immerous  deceptions  practised  both  on  President  Tyler  and  myself, 
I  then  dismissed  him,  and  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  President  still 
continues  to  employ  him  in  the  Treasury  department.  If  the  Presi* 
dent  has  any  regard  for  his  reputation,  he  ought  to  dismiss  him 
instantly."  Little  may  be  added  to  this  graceful  picture,  but  if  it 
could  receive  another  effective  touch,  it  has  it  in  the  following 
letter.  It  is  a  part  of  the  private  correspondence  of  Mr.  Parmelee 
with  his  friend,  the  editor  of  the  *  New  York  Herald.' 

**  Washingtan,  Friday  erening. — ^Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  returned  fbom  the  White 
Hooae.  [The  White  House  ia  the  mansioii  of  the  Fieaident  of  the  United  Staten] 
Aa  for  myself,  1  cannot  have  an  office  toorth  taking,  for  the  senate  would  not  confirm 
me  under  any  drcmnstances.  The  Clay  senators  all  hate  me  more  than  any 
man  in  the  coontry,  except  the  President  and  yourselfl  Friendship  for  the  iVs- 
ndaU,  or  connexion  with  the  '  BeraU,*  uxnddkiU airman  wiA  Ae  senate :  but  the  two 
viute4  would  break  down  the  angel  Gabriel,    Yours.       T.  H.  Parbielee.'* 

The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  solved  at  last  by  appointment 

*  to  a  secret  agency  on  the  frontier,'  in  happy  denance  of  those 
Clay  senators,  whose  hatred  to  the  ^  Herala,'  since  it  implied  no 
hatred  to  the  '  Courier  and  Encjuirer,'  we  must  be  excused  if  we 
decline  to  attribute  to  any  exclusively  lofty  feeling. 

It  will  not  do,  after  this,  to  speak  of  tne  *  Herald'  but  as  the 
most  popular  and  largely  circulated  journal  in  America.  It  is 
popular  m  the  proportion  of  its  infamy  and  indecency.  It  is  ac- 
counted clever,  only  because  frightfully  reckless  of  all  moral  re- 
straints: a  recklessness  most  effective  in  that  condition  of  society, 

*  Have  no  money  dealings  with  my  father,  for  dotard  as  he  is,  he 
will  make  an  ass  of  you.'  What  money  gives  to  the  miser,  the 
utterly  reckless  man,  no  matter  how  imbecile  and  i^orant,  is  en- 
dowed with  by  the  party  passion  of  America.  It  gives  him  what 
stands  in  the  stead  of  intellect,  of  honesty,  and  virtue.  The  extra- 
ordinary influence  of  a  great  English  advocate  used  to  be  explained 
by  the  remark,  that  there  were  twelve  Scarletts  in  the  witness- 
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box.  We  cannot  -explain  the  hundred  thousand  readers  of  the 
*  New  York  Herald,*  except  (^  the  supposition  of  a  hundred  thou* 
sand  Bennetts  in  America. 

We  have  never  denied  that  we  have  an  infamous  press  in  Eng^ 
land :  we  put  that  fact  forward  in  the  very  front  of  our  first  ex- 
posure of  the  literary  delinquencies  of  America,  and  we  do  not 
desire  that  it  should  be  lost  sight  of  It  marks,  in  a  manner  too 
striking  and  salutary,  the  difference  in  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  cotmtries.  That  infamous  press,  we  cannot  too  often 
repeat,  is  limited  to  two  newspapers,  published  weekly,  and  in  cir- 
culation, as  in  every  other  respect,  the  lowest  of  their  contempo- 
raries. Position,  tney  have  none;  influence,  except  with  those  of 
whose  bad  conscience  or  cowardice  they  make  a  market,  none. 
Any  one  who  pretended  to  talk  of  their  political  import,  would 
be  laughed  at.  The  real  English  people  have  no  concern  with  them, 
any  more  than  with  the  gambling  houses  or  other  scenes  of  vice 
in  this  most  crowded  metropolis  of  the  world;  or  than  with  the  so 
called  fashionable  men  who  resort  to  them,  and  in  whom  these 
libellous  papers  find  their  readers  and  their  friends.  It  happened, 
not  many  weeks  since,  that  one  of  them,  through  its  chief  con- 
ductor and  proprietor,  indiscreetly  placed  itself  within  reach  of 
the  healthy  classes  of  our  people  m  one  of  their  places  of  public 
entertainment,  when  the  man,  though  what  he  then  proposed  was 
harmless  enough,  and  might  possibly  have  had  some  merit  of  its 
own,  was  ignominiously  driven  out  of  the  public  sight,  with  vehe- 
ment contempt  and  execration.  It  was,  on  the  very  same  evening,, 
matter  of  sad  and  pompous  complaint  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
the  law  could  not  effectively  reach  these  Ubellers;  when  it  thus 
fell  to  the  good  fortune  of  some  hundreds,  representing  the  good 
old  hearty  Enfflish  feeling,  to  find  at  that  instant  one  of  tnem 
self-placed  within  their  reach.  We  can  punish  him,  at  any  rate, 
they  said:  and  haw  they  did  it,  is  little  lixely  ever  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  annab  of  scandalous  English  newspapers. 

But  the  absence  of  mere  personal  scandal  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  good  conduct  of  a  journal  in  other  important  respects? 
We  admit  this.  It  is  our  charge  against  a  vast  many  American 
papers,  that  have  no  specially  ubellous  vocation.  We  must  also 
admit,  then,  that  England  can  this  way  sin  as  well.  As  in  the 
other  case,  however,  the  instances  are  only  two,  and  to  be  found 
in  that  part  of  the  press  which  is  published  weekly;  but  the  cir- 
culation is  larger,  and  in  one  of  these  instances,  is  said  to  exceed 
thirty  thousand.  Thirty  thousand  pot-houses  ring  all  the  more 
noisily  for  this  one  day  in  the  week;  things  that  ^ould  be  reve- 
renced and  respected,  are  made  the  subject  of  vulgar  abuse;  there 
is  violence,  exi^j^eration,  and  intemperance; — all  great  evils.  But 
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-were  they  evils  fifty  times  as  great,  th^  act  within  a  limited 
sphere,  and  cannot  penetrate  beyond.  There  they  exhaust  their 
ftiy  and  their  mischief.  In  sucn  a  coimtry  as  ours,  where  every 
clai  (except,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  lowest  labouring  class,  to  whose 
condition,  God  be  thanked,  men's  minds  are  at  last  awakening) 
are  to  some  certain  extent  protected  against  every  other  class,  and 
have  each,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  their  special  bulwark  of 
shelter  from  the  gross  or  false  pretensions  of  the  rest, — even  the 
Teiy  worst  shape  which  these  opposed  and  counteracting  interests 
can  assume,  has  its  lurking  principle  of  safety.  Their  most  evil  and 
most  vicious  element  dashes  itseli  against  the  general  structure  of 
society  in  vain. 

But  what  is  the  case  in  America?  There  is  a  recent  expression 
in  much  abuse,  and  which  promises  to  become  fashionable  for  all 
kinds  of  purposes,  the  tyranny  of  the  nugariiy.  For  ourselves  we 
do  not  in  the  abstract  discover  any  thing  so  very  frightful  in  what 
it  expresses.  If  there  is  to  be  a  tyranny  of  any  kind,  this  seems 
on  the  whole  to  put  forth  the  greatest  amount  of  just  pretension. 
The  misery  of  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  republic,  that  it  is 
a  tyranny  altogether  imexampled  in  former  times  and  govern* 
ments,  because  utterly  without  the  least  control.  If  we  are  asked 
whether  we  suppose  it  possible  to  check  the  further  advances  of 
the  democratic  tendency  in  the  United  States,  we  answer  no,  but 
that  most  possible  and  practicable  would  it  be,  by  a  very  different 
course  from  that  which  is  now  pursued,  to  guide,  to  elevate,  to 
redeem  it,  to  conduct  it  to  a  noble  and  enduring  destiny.  As  it 
is,  every  thin^  swells  the  forces  of  society  in  one  direction,  against 
which  not  a  single  effective  stand  is  made  in  any  one  quarter.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  ^New  York  Herald'  made  its  appearance 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  found  society  thoroughljr  pre* 
pared  for  its  career  of  infamous  success.  In  one  immense  division, 
utter  recklessness;  in  the  other,  where  safety  lay,  utter  indifier* 
ence.  And  what  a  lesson  for  some  present  resistance  against  dangers 
still  to  come,  is  embodied  in  the  past  course  and  influence  of  this 
terrible  foe  to  decency  and  order  f  All  those  vices  of  the  republic 
which  should  have  been  gradually  wearing  away — ^the  prying,  in- 
quisitive, unwholesome  growth,  of  a  young  and  prematurely  forced 
society — ^have  been  pampered  and  bloated  to  encreased  enormity. 
For  as  nothing  breeds  so  rapidly  as  vermin,  the  *  Herald'  brood, 
within  this  brief  space  of  years,  nas  almost  covered  the  land.  We 
are  told,  and  we  can  well  believe  it,  that  the  *  Herald'  has  imi* 
tators  and  worthy  disciples  in  very  nearly  every  small  village, 
town,  or  city  in  America.  It  seems  at  first  incredible  that  no 
strong  effort  should  have  been  made  to  resist  all  this,  but  a  little 
reflection  explains  the  cause.  ^ 
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The  existing  press  of  America  had  itself  effectivel j  brought 
the  curse  upon  the  land,  of  which  the  ^  foreign'  adventurer 
(for  Scotland  voided  him  over  the  Atlantic)  wno  started  the 
'Herald'  simply  took  advantage.  This  was  the  press  which, 
before  the  birth  of  the  '  Her^d,'  Governor  Clinton  had  de- 
nounced in  terms  we  quoted  in  our  former  Review,  and  of  which, 
some  years  earlier,  Jefferson  expressed  a  strong  conviction  in  his 
correspondence,  that  had  its  intemperance  and  calumnies  been 
known  in  the  time  of  Washington,  thej  would  have  driven  that 

S;at  man  from  public  life,  'fiiis  was  the  press  of  which,  when 
ptain  Hamilton  was  in  America,  that  intelligent  and  acute  ob- 
server made  it  his  business  to  read  specimens  ^  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,*  and  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  were  so  con- 
temptible in  talent,  and  in  abuse  so  horribly  outrageous,  as  to  dis- 
gust him  &r  more  with  the  people  who  could  endure  them,  than 
with  the  writers  who  had  produced  them.  And,  we  repeat,  by  this 
press,  when  the  ^  Herald'  appeared,  the  republic  was  ab^tdy  afflicted 
with  that  Spirit  of  Party  wnich  is  too  nearly  allied  to  the  Spirit  of 
Licentiousness  to  be  able  to  check  its  career.  Pari  passu  with  the 
other  has  it  since  continued,  giving  and  taking  nourishment  &om 
the  same  polluted  source,  till  we  see  its  hideous  consummation  in 
such  a  paper  as  the  largely  circulated  and  influential '  Courier  and 
£nquirer,  and  have  to  grieve  over  its  deplorable  excesses  in  even 
'  such  able,  respectable,  and  well  conducted,  though  for  that  reason, 
not  widely  popular  journals,  as  the  *New  York  American,'  the  *  Boa- 
ton  Daily  Advertiser,*  the  '  New  York  Evening  Post,'  and  some 
few  others.  Here,  therefore,  was  the  safety  of  the  *  Herald.' 
Even  the  honestest  men  of  the  opposite  parties  w^e  too  hotly 
engaged  in  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  to  bethink  them  how  tea 
better  it  had  been  to  make  common  cause  against  the  dishonest 
and  infamous,  the  enemy  of  all.  So — uninterfered  with — ^went  on 
the  '  Herald,'  till  it  has  reached  its  daily  circulation  of  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand :  till  it  can  boast  of  the  favours  of  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate of  the  Republic:  till  it  forces  its  vagabond  agents  and 
tools  into  the  pubhc  service :  till,  in  a  word,  it  has  become  A  Power 
in  the  state.  It  is  of  as  little  use  filming  about  this,  as  to  deny, 
in  the  matter  of  slavery,  the  degradation  and  depression  of  Ame*> 
rica  below  every  other  civilized  country  in  the  world.  Let  them 
fume  as  they  will,  the  thing  is  so,  ana  imtil  they  do  something 
better  and  more  practical,  so  it  will  continue.  Tne  President  of 
America  is  not  a  dolt  or  a  madman,  and  would  hardly  place  him- 
self in  such  relations  with  the  '  New  York  Herald' without  a  suffi* 
cient  reason.  His  present  position  has  a  tendency  to  sharpen  the 
wits,  and  to  show  him  where  profit  lies.  We  take  his  authority  to 
be  therefore,  that  in  this  paper — this  wicked,  cold-blooded  reprer 
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sentative,  not  so  much  of  any  special  party,'  as  of  the  reckless, 
outrageous,  licentious,  and  abominable  qualities,  of  which  all 
party  is  now  composed — he  sees  his  best  protection  in  the  long 
run  against  the  storms  which  threaten  him. 

But  we  have  promised  in  this  Review  to  describe  the  *  Answer* 
we  have  received,  and  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  flattering 
reception  which  was  given  to  our  article  of  October  by  the 
jounial,  whose  character,  as  we  hope,  we  have  now  thoroughly 
ei^lained  :  the  *  New  York  Daily  Herald.'  It  is  illustrative 
of  much  that  we  have  offered  to  the  reader's  consideration,  and 
may  also  very  possibly  lead  him  to  suppose  that  beneath  all  the 
tone  of  reckless  bullying  it  exhibits,  breath  all  its  boasted  self-* 
glorification  in  dis^'ace  and  shame,  there  is  ill-concealed  fear, 
trembling  which  tmY/have  way,  ^ain  which  puts  on  sorry  grimace, 
and  the  bitter  sense  that,  libertine  jack-pudding  as  it  may  still 
attempt  to  show  itself,  our  Review  has  phtced  a  noose  around  its 
neck,  which  it  would  only  ask  one  spirited  demonstration  of  the 
decency  and  intelligence  of  America,  to  tighten  effectually,  at 
once,  and  for  ever. 

But  we  reserve  any  fiirther  remark  lill  we  have  printed  the  ex- 
tracts. Though  we  nave  abridged  even  those  we  quote  (never  to 
the  omission  of  a  syllable  that  looks  in  the  remotest  degree  like 
answer  or  defence),  and  omitted  some  dozen  times  the  number 
with  which  we  might,  if  inclined  to  so  sony  a  work,  fill  more  than 
another  nimiber  of  our  *  Review,'  they  will  yet,  in  all  probability, 
be  much  too  numerous  for  the  reader's  liking.  He  must  bear  with 
us,  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view.  The  truth  is,  that  since ' 
the  *  Foreign  Quarterly*  of  last  October  reached  the  United 
States,  scarcely  a  day  lias  passed  in  which  it  has  not  furnished  a 
leading  topic  of  outrageous  abuse  to  the  '  Herald'  and  its  asso- 
ciates throughout  the  country.  What  we  now  give  are  all  taken 
from  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  herd. 
All  of  them  Qsde  on  separate  days,  and  not  a  syllable  more  is 
quoted  at  any  time,  than  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

L  ^  This  extfaoidinaiy  Review  is,  without  exceptioD,  one  of  the  most 
tarage  articles  on  a  literary  subject,  that  ever  appear^  in  a  British  journal ; 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  manifesto,  or  declaration  of  war,  of  the  London 
litenti,  apunst  that  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  of  America  who  oppose 
the  Copyririit  law,  and  refuse  to  acknowledfge  the  supremacy  of  English  lite- 
lature  and  English  genius." 

2.  **  This  remarl^le  Review  contains  twenty-«ix  octavo  pages,  or  seven 
eolumns  of  minion  matter,  written  with  all  the  force  and  originality  of  genuine 
blacksiiardism.  .  .  .  Hie  papers  cut  up  in  this  savi^ardde  are  the '  HeralcP 
and '  Courier  and  Enquirer ;'  and  the  style  in  which  thev  are  treated,  is  a 
caution  to  the  Mohawks.  .  .  .  The '  Weekly  Herald*  of  this  day,  price  only 
6d.,  will  contain  Uiis  wonderful  article  at  length,  and  next  week  we  shall  enter 
npon  an  analysis  of  its  views,  fiicts,  fiJselioods,  assertions,  and  purposes  .  .  . 
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Aristocrats  and  monopolists  have  dictated  to  the  writer.  . . .  The  war  is  now 
begun,  and  '  d— dbe  he  that  first  cries  Hold,  enough.' " 

8.  "  Shockingly  false  reasoning,  apparently  founded  on  the  grossest  misin- 
formation.'*   "Vein  of  personal  spite."  ••  Dictated  by  the  aristocratic  cirdes." 

4.  "  This  Review  is  tne  first  gun  in  the  long  war  that  has  at  last  broken  out 
in  the  literature  of  America  and  that  of  £urope,ybr  tJie  empire  of  the  kunum 
mind  in  both  hemispheres,  (!  I)  It  is  one  of  tne  mostsavase  and  barbaroua 
tirades  that  ever  disgraced  the  literature  of  any  country,  it  is  &lsehood — 
fury — misrepresentation — misquotation — violence — ^vulgarity — heartleasness 
— coarseness — and  all  that  low  species  of  tact  which  distinguishes  the  literary 
works  of '  already  before  the  public.  .  -  .  We  consider  this  singitw 

Review  as  a  step  in  the  general  revolution  in  literature,  politics,  government, 
liberty,  and  right,  which  the  press  of  this  country  have  b^n,  and  which  is  de- 
stined to  overrun  all  the  existing  institutions  of  Europe  at  no  distant  day,  and 
to  create  in  their  stead  republican  government,  republican  literature,  and  re- 
publican philosophy  1 1  At  our  leisure  we  shall  review  the  Review,  and  make 
— — —  drink  to  the  very  dr^  the  very  cup  he  has  mixed  for  others 
to  take." 

6,  "  We  understand  that  a  literary  gentleman  of  distinguished  reputation  is 
now  en^ed  in  writing  a  reply  to  the  Review  on  American  Newspaper  Litera- 
ture, written  by ,  and  nrst  appearing  in  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Review/ 

This  gentleman  is  intimately  acauainted  with  the  British,  French,  and  Ame- 
rican newspaper  press.  He  wiU  show  the  different  characteristics  of  each, 
and  prove  beyond  contradiction,  that  American  newspaper  literature  if  the 
most  original  that  ever  appeared  in  the  history  of  dvilization  :  that  it  unites 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  wit,  m  such  proportions  and  quantities,  as  will  produce 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  intellectual  and  literary  revolutions  that  ever 
blessed  the  world.  .  .  .  This  review  of  the  Review  will  be  issued  in  a  few 
days,  in  an  extra '  Literary  Herald,'  and  an  edition  of  50,000  copies  will  be 
published :  one-half  of  which  will  be  sent  to  England  and  France.  The  lite- 
rary  war  has  now  begun  between  the  Old  and  3ie  New  World,  and  it  must 
go  on !" 

6.  "  Did  —  wairs  the  Review  ? — Several  papers  have  undertaken  to 

throw  a  doubt  on  this  question.    In  the  first  place.  Doctor ,  the  En* 

glish  correspondent  of  Noah's  paper,  says  the  authorship  is  universally  attri- 
buted to  ,  and  that  such  is  the  impression  in   London.    S^ndly, 

several  persons  who  have  recently  arrived  here  from  England,  say  that  it  was 
generally  talked  about  in  the  literary  circles  there,  that  some  such  review, 

written  by ,  was  shortly  to  appear.    Again,  several  private  letters  have 

been  received  by  gentlemen  in  this  city,  from  ■■■  ,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
tlie  newspapers  or  the  United  States  in  exactly  the  same  strain  as  the  review 
in  question  does,  &c.  &c.    We  could  state  the  names,  but  ■.    But 

even  admitting  ^-«—  was  not  the  author,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  a 
hand  in  it,  and  probably  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  c&que  who  sent 
him  out  here  (J)  This  clique  consisted  of  those  who  sicned  the  famous  letter 
on  the  Copvright  Law,  which  was  published  in  the  'Evening  Post'  before 

left  here.    And  takine  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  would  then  prove 

that  this  review  is  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  members  of  tliis  dique 
to  abuse  and  fabify  by  every  means  in  ttieir  power  the  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  those  who  are  daily  endeavourins  to  sustain  them  witli  their  best 
energies.  And  this  conspiracy  has  for  its  ultimate  object  to  monopolize  a 
market  for  sale  of  their  books.  View  it  in  whatever  light  we  may,  it  is  a 
most  mean,  selfish,  and  disgraceful  movement.  We  shim  not  quit  the  sub- 
ject till  the  authors  are  thoroughly  exposed." 

7.  Letter  from  a  London  Correspondent  (forged,  we  have  little  doubt),  i^ 
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sapport  of  the  above  argument : — "  He  lathes  the  American  Press  unmerci- 
fully, and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  he  is  the  author  of  a  very  caustic 
and  severe  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review/  on 
the  newspaper  literature  of  the  United  States.' ' 

8.  '*  liie  celebrated  review  by  — —  and  bb  tail  has  created  a  terrible  com- 
motion wherever  it  has  been  read,  and  particularly  has  the  sensation  centred 
about  his  remarks  on  the  *  New  York  Herald.' " 

9*.  **  A  correspondent  states  it  to  be  much  more  probable  that  Fenimore 
Cooper  wrote  the  '  Review  on  American  Newspaper  Literature/  than  — - 
did.    We  will  think  of  thb.    Will  Mr.  Cooper  deny  it  ?  " 

10.  '^  Who  wrotb  rr  ? — The  authorship  of  the  article  in  the  last  number 
of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review/  and  which  has  been  imputed  to  ^*— - 
is  ascribed  to  Dr.  Lardner  (I !)  The  editor  of  the  •  Troy  Daily  Whig^  says  he 
Is  informed  by  a  friend  of  Dr.  L.  that  such  is  the  fact.    [We  don't  believe  it.]" 

11.  "  Who  wrotx  thb  Re  vis  w  of  the  American  Newspapers,  in  the 
'  Foreign  Quarterly  Review'  ?  It  has  been  attributed  to ,  to  Dr.  Lard- 
ner, to  Fenimore  Cooper,.  Another  is  now  added :  J.  B.  Gliddon,  who  pub- 
lished a  lecture  last  summer  on  Egyptian  travellers.    Let  us  examine  this." 

12.  "  Who  whotb  that  Rbvibw?— This  question  is  still  discussed  in  the 
newspapers,  but  conjecture  is  certainly  at  faulL  The  most  probable  guess 
that  we  have  heard  is  the  name  of  Gliddon,  a  young  Englishman,  who  re- 
viewed Cooley's  work  on  Egypt  There  is  the  same  style,  the  same  temper, 
the  same  prejudices,  and  the  same  general  ignorance  in  both  reviews ....  But 
whoever  is  the  author,  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  — — 's  indorsement — and  when 
you  cannot  recover  from  the  drawer,  law  and  ecjuity  entitle  you  to  bring  in 
your  bill  against  the  indorser.     Hereafter,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  shall 

consider the  responsible  person,  who  must  answer  for  all  the  errors, 

blunders,  falsehoods,  pretensions,  and  malevolence  of  that  review ....  We 
have  a '  reply  to  the  review/  in  the  shape  of  a  counter  review,  now  in  a  state  of 
preparation,  and  written  by  a  distinguished  literary  gentleman  of  this  country. 
•//  will  be  out  tofm,  and  wiUbe  a  icreamer.** 

13.  **  We  are  a  live  lion,  and  it  is  dangerous  for  any  long-eared  animal  to 
protrude  his  posteriors  towards  us  in  a  hostile  manner. 

14.  "  T^  is  the  most  original  and  varied  country  under  the  sun,  and  none 
other  is  worth  living  in*..*  Every  element  of  thought,  society,  religion,  politics, 
morals,  literature,  trade,  currency,  and  philosophy,  is  in  a  slate  of  agitation, 
transition,  and  change ....  Every  thing  is  in  a  state  of  effervescence !  50,000 
persons  have  taken  the  benefit  of  the  act  and  wiped  out  debts  to  the  amount 
of  60,000,000  of  dollars.  In  religion  we  have  dozens  of  creeds,  and  fresh 
revelations  starting  every  year  or  oftener.  In  morals  we  have  all  sorts  of 
ideas :  and  in  literature  every  thing  in  confusion.  Sceptical  philosophy  and  ma- 
terialism seem,  however,  to  be  gaining  ground  and  popularity  at  every  step.  ^ 

15.  *'  Congress  may  repeal  the  law,  or  it  may  have  a  fight  in 
fisticuffs  on  abolition — it  may  modify  the  tariff*,  or  it  may  kick  up  a  row 
about  the  door-keeper — it  may  pass  an  exchequer  system,  or  it  may  impeach 
the  President — ^but  its  real  business  will  be  to  make  hot  punch  in  the  grog- 
shops below,  and  the  next  President  in  the  halls  above,  by  forming  cliques, 
eacn  in  favour  of  its  own  candidate,  and  then  legislating  to  help  on  the  in- 
trigue. One  thing  is  certain.  The  country  will  be  overlooked  and  disap- 
pointed ;  the  public  interests  will  be  sacrificed  to  private  speculations ;  and 
tiie  character  of  the  nation  tarnished  by  the  passions  of  rival  politicians." 

16.  "  We  shall  show  that  the  newspaper  literature  of  New  York  can  compare 
with  that  of  any  other  capital  in  the  world  or  beyond  it— be  it  London, 
Paris,  or  Pandemonium — be  it  in  talent  or  independence— in  morals  or 
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nflcali^ — ^in  genius  or  pretension— in  modesty  or  impudence — innuuuwrs 
or  mutton.    A  fig  for T 

17.  '*  We  have  now  twenty  spirits  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
in  our  employment,  &r  more  potent  in  finding  out  secrets  than  eren  the 
Ariel  of  the  magician  Prospero,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  philosophiod  woria 
of  Shakspeare.  We  receive  evei^  night  a  re^ar  report  from  these  *  spirits 
of  the  blue  ether^  of  the  doings  m  every  feshionable  circle  of  New  York — 
every  saloon  in  town — every  boudoir  in  Broadway.  All  movements,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter,  are  detailed  to  us." 

18.  "  The  strange  proceedings  on  Colt's  trial,  as  published  and  com- 
mented on  b^  us,  were  denounce!  by  the  English  papers  as  fabulous ;  and 
indeed  they  formed  the  basis  (!)  on  which  the  abusive  article  in  the  '  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review*  was  founded.  The  scenes  connected  with  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  Colt  were  the  burthen  of  that  article. . . .  I%iriv^tix  memben  cfihe 
bar  met  to  protest  agamtt  the  refusal  of  a  new  trial  to  Coll, .  .  Throughout  the  dty 
the  people  were  in  a  perfect  fever,  and  numbers  feared  that  he  tSmld  escape  at 
last.  It  was  drawing  near  towards  two,  and  a  bright  star  was  seeti  m  the  noril- 
west  of  uncommon  brilliancy.  It  was  Venus,  but  being  so  unusual  a  sight  in  die 
middle  of  the  day,  all  beSeved  it  betokened  something  dreadful,  and  &at  U  was 
vufsteriously  connected  with  the  fate  of  CoU,  This  increased  the  excUemenl 
almost  beyond  endurance. . . .  Take  it  altogether — the  murder ;  the  boxing  up 
of  the  body ;  the  alleged  salting  of  it ;  the  trial ;  firing  pistols  in  court ;  cut- 
ting off  the  head,  and  bringing  Uie  skull  of  the  dead  man  before  Uie  jury ;  the 
sentence,  and  defiance  to  the  judge ;  the  park  meeting ;  the  threat  to  anest 
the  sheriff;  the  money  that  seemed  to  flow  like  water ;  the  various  bribes ; 
the  mock  piety ;  the  holduig  a  sort  of  levee  in  the  hall  on  die  day  of  ezeco- 
tion ;  the  horrid  marriage ;  the  shocking  suidde ;  and  the  burning  of  the 
jail ;— all  combine  to  form  a  history  that  throws  romance  and  &ble  for  ever 
into  the  shade." 

19.  "The  London  Newspaper  Press  following  the  cue  of  the  'Foreign 
Qiurterly,'  is  assailing  in  the  most  bitter  manner  the  American  Newspaper 
Press — for  the  purpose,  as  they  avow,  of  arresting  the  progress  of  republican 
ideas,  and  republican  principles  in  Europe.  The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag  at  last. 
The  free  institutions  of  this  happy  land  carry  alarm  to  tlie  noblesse  of  Eu« 
rope,  and  liberty  must  be  attacked  not  by  the  sword  but  by  tlie  pen.  Very 
well,  come  on.  This  will  cause  a  sensadon  throughout  the  United  States. 
Don*t  burst.  Keep  cool.     Be  quiet  J' 

20.  '*  It  is  vei^  unlikely  that  the  press — or  the  English  literati,  who  resort 
to  writing  principallv  because  they  cannot  make  a  living  at  the  bar — will 
be  left  to  fight  out  tne  batde.  This  war  of  opinion  will  one  day  end  in  a  trial 
of  physical  strength." 

21.  <*The  most  important  feature  of  the  *AcadiaV  intelligence  is  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war  in  the  London  Newspaper  Press,  and  the  strange  and 
amusing  character  of  the  contest  that  is  going  on  in  London  and  Paris  about 
the  talent,  circuladon,  and  influence  of  the  '  New  York  Herald.'  One  of 
the  ablest  of  the  London  papers,  *  The  Evening  Star,'  (!  I !)  takes  up  the 
cause  of  the  '  New  York  Herald,*  and  proves  that  all  this  is  to  preveni  us 
from  attacking  the  rotten  institutions  of  England!^ 

22.  "  We  give  our  readers  to-day  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  that 
ever  appeared  in  England  on  the  American  people,  literature,  and  insdtudons. 
It  consists  of  extracts  from  the  London  '  'firoes,'  &c.  &c.    •    .    . 

"  It  will  be  perceived  from  these  extraordinary  extracts,  that  the  &mous 
article  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  was  only  the  first  gun  in  the  war 
that  is  now  going  on  in  Europe  against  American  morals,  literature,  finance^ 
and  politics.    That  article,  supposed  at  first  by  many  to  have  been  written 
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br ,  but  receDtly  attributed*  we  believe,  to  a  person  by  the  name  of 

Ilonald  M*Leod,  formerly  a  letter  writer  in  Washington,  in  conjunction  with 
— ^,  is  now  known  to  liave  been  only  the  commencement  of  a  long  news- 
paper war,  which  tlie  privileged  aristocracy  of  England  have  started  as  a 
/oow  pemitniuB^  to  hide  the  weakness  of  Lord  Ashburton  in  his  political,  and 

of in  hb  literary  negotiations. 

**  But  the  great — the  ttSemu  truth  it  now  revealed.  There  is  a  clique  of  small 
hrokerSf  stockjobbers,  and  Uterateurs  in  this  country^  who  are  secretfy  leagued 
with  the  privileged  aristocracy,  stock-jobbers,  and  kterateurs  of  England,  and  who 
furnish  these  foreign  foes  with  the  materials  tf falsehood,  misrepresentation,  and  rv- 
proach,  to  aestroy  the  character  of  this  country  in  all  its  relations,  and  through 
all  its  popular  elements  It  is  now  perfectly  evident,  that,  in  England,  a  news* 
paper  war  against  New  York  and  the  United  States  is  declared,  similar  to  tliat 
made  against  Paris  and  France  in  the  times  of  the  republic  and  the  empire.  ^ 
This  war  is  b^an  immediately  on  the  return  to  England  <f  Lord  Ashburtot^ 

and f  both  of  whom  had  either  failed  or  been  oul'generalled  in  their  several 

negotiations.  The  literary,  financial,  and  political  systems  of  Eneland  are  in 
danger,  from  the  influence,  the  example,  and  the  enei^  of  those  in  the 
United  States.  Hence  the  present  outbreak  in  all  their  violent  tory  journals. 
But  what  care  we  on  this  side  of  the  water?  The  luck — the  movement  is 
with  us.  We  have  the  prestige  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States.  The  aristocrats,  stock-jobbers,  literateurs,  and  brokers  of 
Europe,  with  their  secret  agents  here,  will  be  met  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
an  energy  that  nothing  can  conquer.  These  very  falsehoods  of  travellers, 
reviewers,  and  newspaper  writers,  will  onfy  make  us  mend  what  is  wrong'-^tm^ 
prove  the  ummproved — and  carry  out  the  civilization  of  the  world." 

23.  '*  The  war  of  opinion  has  broken  out  with  the  settlement  of  political 
differences.  This  war  embraces  every  shade  of  opinion,  and  every  principle 
in  religion,  society,  and  government.  It  has  just  now  broken  out,  on  the 
part  of  the  Old  World,  by  a  general  and  savage  attack,  through  the  English 
and  f  rendi  periodical  press,  reviews  and  newspapers,  on  the  literature,  morals, 
finance,  government,  and  institutions,  of  the  New  World.  We  need  hardly 
enumerate  the  organs  of  this  attack — the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  ;'  the 
London  <  Times,'  'Chronicle,'  and  other  daily  prints ;  — —  and  Ashburton ;  all 
parties  and  all  sects  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  popular  party  [the 
Londbn  '  Star  V]  unite  in  this  war  of  defamation  and  execration  against  the 
United  States.  .  .  But  in  every  thing  that  is  original,  racy,  energetic,  and 
libera],  be  it  in  politics,  religion,  morals,  literature,  or  society,  we  are  far 
before  the  formal  and  priest  or  soldier-ridden  communities  of  France  or  Eng- 
land. In  time  we  shall  mend  our  faults,  and  increase  the  power  and  influence 
of  our  institutions.* 

24.  "...  .  There  is  every  appearance,  from  this  and  other  works,  that  a 
grand  conspiracy  has  been  concerted  by  the  stock-jobbers,  book-jobbers,  and 
govemmen^jobbers  of  Europe,  to  depreciate  and  libel  tlie  character  of  the 
American  people,  in  all  the  elements  of  society  and  government.  The  credit 
of  the  genera]  government  has  just  been  crushed  by  such  a  combination  among 
these  capitalists,  on  the  ostensible  ground  that  some  of  the  states  repudiate, 
or  are  unable  to  meet  their  engagements.  American  literature,  morals,  and 
manners  are  depreciated  by  a  ]ike  conspiracy  among  the  penny-a-liners  and 
book-makers.  And  there  are  cliques  of  blockheads  in  this  city^  so  recreant  to 
every  feeling  of  self  respect  and  patriotism^  as  to  aid  and  assist  such  a  detestable 
movement,  in  order  to  destroy  tite  influence  of  America  on  Europe  and  the 
worldr 

26.  ''  In  congratulating  our  readers,  patrons,  advertisers^  and  the  public,  on 
ihegloriaut  advent  of  the  birthday  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  we  sincerely  assure 
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them  of  the  feeliogs  of  gratitude  that  we  feel  for  tht  unexampled  wppari  and 
patronage  exhibited  towardi  the  '  HeraliC  (! !)  No  newspaper  has  pasted 
through  such  ajiety  irial  of  attacks^  ahuae,  libels,  and  atrocious  calum$ues  as  we 
hove  experienced,** 

20.  "  We  are,  b^ond  the  poasibility  of  doubt,  ike  Napoleon  of  the  press  in 
both  hemispheres.  The  '  New  York  Herald'  is  uuquestioiiably  the  greatest  and 
mightiest  intellectual  institution  of  civilized  society  in  the  present  century. 
Look  at  the  excitement,  the  ferment,  the  fuss,  and  the  fury,  which  its  exist- 
ence, progress,  power,  circulation,  and  influence,  cause  in  both  the  old  and  the 
new  world — in  London  and  in  New  York — ^in  the  grave  Quarterly  Reviews,  and 
in  the  newspaper  press  of  both  countries,  it  is  a  phenomenon  'in  the  history 
of  civilization.  During  the  last  month,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the 
*  London  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  and  the  London  Newspaper  Press,  have 
endeavoured  io  stop  our  career  at  they  did  Napoleon%  by  all  sorts  of  abuse, 
falsehood,  and  a  solitary  txuth  hexb  and  there  (!)  On  this  side  the 
water,  we  have  announced  our  establishment  for  sale,  then  withdrew  it.  Tlien 
we  proposed  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law  :  then  postponed  that 
solemn  scene  of  whitewashing  till  doomsday.  And  straightway  the  whole 
newspaper  press,  little  and  great,  daily  and  weekly,  have  been  in  a  state  of 
general  excitement  and  amusing  effervescence  ever  since.  They  have  stormed, 
and  fumed,  and  raved,  and  lied,  and  puffed,  and  sworn,  and  abused  us  in  all 
manner  of  ways.  This  most  amusing,  most  laughable,  most  absurd,  most 
silly,  most  foolish  excitement  among  the  contemporary  newspapers  in  Nem 
York  and  elsewhere,  has  produced  one  most  astoundmg  and  curious  result. 
The  circulation  of  the  '  Herald,'  both  in  city  and  country,  has  increased  so 
much  and  so  rapidly  since  this  new  war  broke  out  in  London,  that  we  have 
had  to  give  a  large  additional  order  to  our  paper  manufacturers !" 

27.  ^We  are  situatedin  this  community  somewhat  like  what  Socrates  was 
IN  the  city  of  Athens.  That  eminent  philosopher  was  persecuted  and 
abused  by  the  sophists  and  defaulters,  the  cheats,  and  swindlers,  the  bankrupts 
and  fools  of  that  gay  capital — till  they  gave  him  a  popularity  that  has  sur- 
passed that  of  all  others  in  every  age.  His  calm,  quiet,  virtuaus  life;  his  elf 
•voted  philosophical  and  correct  ideas  ;  hit  direct  epigramatic  and  sarcastic  wit 
and  good  tente  ;  were  a  conttant  eyewre  to  i/ie  tophitU,  politician*,  and  tpecu- 
latorM  of  Athens.  This  is  precisely  our  position  uere.  We  are  the 
Socrates  of  New  Yore.   But  we  are  supported  by  a  community  tIAt  wiU 

ENABLE  us  TO  REPEL  ALL  ATTEMPTS  AT  PERSECUTION." 

And  now,  if  the  reader  has  had  patience  to  travel  through  these 
not  incurious  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  American  daily 
newspaper  of  largest  circulation  in  the  States,  he  will  discover, 
we  venture  to  think,  that  our  Review  of  October  last  has  not  been 
without  its  use.  The  so  often  promised  reply — the  review  of  the 
Review — wherein  the  *  distinguished  literary  gentleman'  was  to 
set  about  his  very  needless  proof  that  this  literature  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  was  the  most  original  that  had  ever  appeared  in 
the  history  of  civilization — ^which  was  to  make  us  drink  to  the 
dregs  the  cup  we  had  mixed  so  bitterly — ^which  was  to  be  *  out' 
so  '  soon,'  and  to  be  a  '  screamer' — ^has  alas !  never  come  out  and 
never  screamed  at  all.  The  only  answer  made  lias  been  such  as 
these  quotations  give :  impotent,  cowardly,  blustering,  contemptible : 
offering  nei  ther  argument  nor  fact  in  defence,  and  not  even  one  misera- 
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able  pica  in  mitigation  of  punishment.  But  it  has  the  merit  of  say- 
ing for.  our  purpose  all  that  remained  to  be  said,  and  of  finishing 
those  parts  of  the  portraiture  we  had  found  ourselves  incompetent  to 
paint,' with  the  touches  of  the  only  master  that  could  do  them 
perfect  justice.  The  reader  has  but  to  imagine  besides,  a  paper 
nearly  half  filled  every  day  with  details  of  indecencies,  bW 
phemie?,  and  filth  (which  no  respectable  journal  can  do  more  than 
distantly  allude  to),  and,  with  the  extracts  given,  he  sees  the  daily 
delight  of— (moderately  computing  three  readers  to  every  num- 
ber)— a  hundred  thousand  American  citizens.  Can  we  exagge- 
rate such  an  enormity  as  this?  Will  the  Westminster  Reviewer 
persist  in  the  attempt  to  fix  such  a  charge  upon  us?  Does  he 
continue  to  think  there  is  nothing  monstrous  in  the  avowed  coun- 
tenance and  patronage  of  such  an  organ  by  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  a  great  republic?  Will  he  repeat  the  outrageous  assertion 
fliat  me  moral  tone  of  this  newspaper  is  not  so  low  as  that  of  the 
party  papers  of  England? 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  absence  of  all  moral  sense  in  every  part 
of  the  writing  of  this  wretched  man,  is  most  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate. We  could  laugh  at  the  imbecility,  at  the  ignorance,  at  the 
impudence ;  but  the  other  consideration  arrests  us  with  a  feeling 
of  something  awful.  The  hideous  complacency  with  which  he 
describes  f  Estract  17)  his  own  organized  system  of  obscene  scan- 
dal; the  nend-like  recklessness  of  his  contempt  for  all  sacred 
things  (25);  and  his  perfect  confidence  in  the  taste  of  his  hundred 
thousand  readers,  with  which  he  sets  forth  those  descriptions  of  the 
Republic  and  her  Congress  (14  and  15);  are  surely  very  frightful. 
To  the  impudent  personal  bullying  as  to,  *  Who  wrote  the  Re- 
view,' we  wiU  only  say,  that  next  to  the  distinguished  honour  of 
having  it  attributed  to  the  writer  whose  name  we  have  hitherto 
left  blank  in  this  article  (because  we  would  not  let  it  stand  beside 
the  ribald  abuse  which  it  is  now  the  privilege  of  the  infamous 
American  press  to  heap  upon  every  mention  of  it),  we  have  the 
sense  of  a  great  and  not  unmerited  compliment,  in  that  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  name.  JHfe  knows  the  subject  well,  and  would  have 
done  it  admirable  justice.  As  a  man  who  has  done  honour  to 
his  country,  and  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  young  literature  of 
America,  he  has  justly  come  within  the  constant  hatred  and  con- 
tumely of  that  which  is  her  unutterable  disgrace. 

But  why  the  Socrates  of  New  York?  Why  the  *  persecution? 
Why  the  sudden  descent  from  the  successful  tyrant  to  the  philo- 
sopmc  victim?  If  the  reader  looks  more  attentively  at  some  of  the 
quoted  passages  (22,  24,  &c.)  he  will  probably  begin  to  discover 
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the  reason.  And  we  can^ve  him  further  assistance.  Besides  these 
cliques  of  American  blockheads  who  are  imagined  to  be  in  leamie 
wiw  us,  and  di^osed  to  an  effort  for  the  '  movement'  now,'  which, 
should  long  ago  nave  *^  fatted  all  the  region  kites"  with  this  "  slaveys 
ofial," — ^we  have  found  that  the  rapid  fiill  from  Napoleon  to 
Socrates  was  not  unmarked  by  one  or  two  damaging  mcidents, 
heavy  blows  and  great  discouragements.  In  the  first  place,  we 
^ther  that  some  notices  have  been  given  of  actions  lor  libel.* 
lliej  may  &il,  as  the  rest  have  done,  by  the  cowardice  of  intimi- 
dated Junes ;  but  the  attempt,  after  these  recent  exposures,  will  not 
be  wimottt  its  use.  In  the  next  place  we  have  foimd  that,  against 
this'man,  and  his  fellow-labourers  in  papers  almost  as  infiunous  as 
his  own,  a  most  distinguished  minister  of  New  York  has,  within 
the  last  two  months,  levelled  severe  denunciation  from  his  pulpit. 
Doctor  Wainewright — preaching  from  the  appropriate  text,  '  nei- 
ther be  partakers  in  other  men's  sins' — ^has  entered  his  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  further  toleration  of  a  scandal  which  degrades 
Amenca  and  her  citizens  in  the  esteem  of  the  civilized  world. 
Most  assuredly  there  is  hope  in  all  this:  good  hope,  which  we 
Welcome  jo3rfully:  which  not  even  the  grave  burlesquef  of  the 
supplementary  denimciations  of  the  *  Courier  and  Enquirer'  in- 
terferes to  moderate  or  subdue. 

*  One  of  these  actions  is  brought  by  a  member  of  the  New  'York  bar,  whom 
reverses  had  obliged  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the  recent  Bankrupt  Act.  One 
or  two  passages  from  the  libel,  though  but  additional  proo&  of  the  libeller^ 
habitual  blasphemy,  and  constant  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  sacred  things,  are 

not  undeserving  of  record.    " has  stood  among  the  foremost  at  the 

New  York  bar— a  gentleman  and  a  Christian — a  man  of  honour,  integrity, 
respectability,  and  undoubted  piety,  and  whatever  may  be  the  final  result  of 
his  application  for  a  repudiation  of  his  debts  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
below,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Court  of  Heaven  above,  kit  petition  for  a 
rendmon  tfsint  mUl  be  heard^  and  a  decree  of  eternal  ditcharge  be  given  from  anjf 
lien  which  the  great  Adversary  may  have  held  against  him.  .  .  •  Among  the 
assets  there  will  be  seen  no  contemptible  array  of  strength.  His  schedules  are 
rich  and  strong  in  bibles,  psalm  books,  poudrette,  and  pews,  together  with 
much  lands,  houses,  gold  mines,  and  other  property,  all  or  which  we  doubt  not 
woiU  be  viewed  with  complacency  and  approbation  by  all  his  creditors,  as  well  those 
in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  below,  as  those  in  the  Court  of  last  Resort  above.  And 
if,  in  the  painful  trial  through  which  he  is  now  passing,  his  title  to  gold  mines 
and  mansions  in  this  world  shall  not  prove  dear,  or  even  vanish  away,  we 

hope  and  believe  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 

whatever  the  poudrette  and  mines  may  be  valued  at,  we  have  eoeryf 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pews^  pW"",  and  bibles,  are  equal  in  salvation  to 
D. 2,1 56  795  37  J  in  the  currency  of  New  Jerusalem.^ 

f  And  another  burlesque  we  should  not  fail  to  mention :  the  ludicroiis 
self-laudation  with  wtnch  the  man  of  the  '  Herald*  anticipates  coming  diacr»> 
dit,  b^  instructing  his  foul  correspondents  from  every  part  of  the  States  to 
descnbe  the  admiration  in  which  his  character  is  held.    "  Your  vanity  must  be 
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With  vhat  face  the  Giaodu  could  complain  of  seditioii,  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  a  matter  of  consideiable  wonder;  but  how  the 
*  Courier'  can  denounce  licence,  vulgaritj,  and  libel,  may  be  con- 
fessed even  a  little  more  startling.  And  yet  he  does  it:  ay,  and '  in 
good  terms,  in  good  set  terms,  ^though  a .'  Listen  to  the  in- 
dignant accents,  for,  apart  from  him  who  gives  them  utterance,  they 
are  worth  listening  to.  **  If — honest  men  and  virtuous  women, 
Ghiistian  fathers  and  mothers,  and  merchants  and  traders  having 
respect  for  the  misfortunes  of  others — you  can  reconcile  it  to  your- 
selves to  continue  your  countenance  to  this  admitted  organ  of  the 
brothels  of  your  city,  with  its  nauseous  accounts  of  their  balls  and 
assemblies,  and  its  habitual  blasphemy — so  be  it ! — But  on  your 
heads  be  the  consequences  resulting  from  its  demoralizing  in- 
fluence !"  True — ^all  true.  And  this  man  having  vented  his  vir- 
tuous indignation,  hies  him  to  the  scene  of  his  own  *  nauseous' 
triumphs,  and  *  demoralizing  influence.'  Having  denounced  the 
admitted  organ  of  the  brothels,  he  betakes  him  to  the  task  in 
which  he  has  laboured  for  years,  and  in  which  he  still  daily 
labours,  of  turning  the  whole  public  arena  of  political  life  in  his 
native  coxmtiy,  into  one  vast  brothel !  • 

The  existing  President  of  America  we  believe  to  have  been  a 
man  of  good  mtention :  and  that  the  responsibility  of  the  worst 
delinquencies  which  can  be  charged  upon  him,  should  in  the  first 
instance  fall  on  those  whose  vices,  with  his  own  weakness,  have 
compelled  him  to  unworthy  courses,  we  do  most  firmly  hold. 
His  position  has  been  most  painful  from  the  first :  one  in  which 
none  but  the  strongest  man  could  have  kept  his  dignity  and 
self-respect:  alas!  then,  for  the  good  intentions  of  a  man  ap- 
parently among  the  most  weak.  Begin  by  giving  him  cremt 
lor  no  one  good  purpose,  beffinby  suspecting  him  of  every  earthly 
villany  and  dishonesty,  and  it  is  hard  if  you  do  not  end  in  making 
him  to  some  extent,  in  very  self-defence,  that  which  you  suspect 
him.  Thus  even  his  deplorable  connection  with  the  creatures 
of  the  *  New  York  Herald  has  its  mitigating  circumstances,  and 
the  great  weight  of  the  crime  lies  not  on  the  l^resident  but  on  the 
People.  We  need  not  here  speak  further'as  to  this,  seeing  that  we 
dwelt  at  some  length  in  our  former  article  on  these  special  points 
of  the  newspaper  mfluence  as  affecting  the  national  character,  and 
debasing  the  entire  conduct  of  affairs  of  state.     But  admitting  all 

insatiable  indeed,"  says  one  **  if  it  is  not  gratified  to  loathing  by  the  vast  im- 
portance  everywhere  attached  to  your  moveroeuts — what  the  d —  should  we 
do  without  you  ?"  '*  The  confidence,'*  says  another,  '*  and  the  regard  mani- 
fested for  the  energy,  honesty,  and  talent  with  which  the  '  New  York  Herald' 
is  conducted — is  certainly  peculiar  and  unexampled  in  newspaper  history. 
None  other  than  a  Bennett — a  Jama  Chrdon  Bennett— could  have^  Sfc,  4f<^,  j^c.** 
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that  the  most  abandoned  foes  of  '  Captain  Tyler'  could  desiie, 
would  some  decency  not  be  left  for  the  mere  office  of  CJhief  Magis- 
trate? Is  there  no  '  demoralising  influence'  in  the  habitual  use  of 
such  language  as  this,  in  which  the  ^  Courier'  notices  one  of  the 
cabinet  organs  of  Washington,*  a  paper  called  the  ^Madisonian/ 
somewhat  mild  in  its  tone:  indeed,  as  will  be  observed,  only  too 
mild  for  the  taste  of  the  *  Courier.' 

"  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  cabinet  employ  a  paper  which  is  an  utter  disgrace  tcf  the 
country,  and  would  be  a  disgrace  to  its  chief  magistrate,  if  that  were  predicable 
of  such  a  man.  It  would  lower  John  Tyler  in  the  estimation  of  every  decent 
citizen  in  the  United  States,  if  that  individual  were  not  already  at  the  bottom. 
As  an  exponent  of  the  intellect,  the  feelings,  and  the  public  character  of  the 
present  President,  we  do  not  undertake  to  pronounce  this  *  Madisonian*  much 
out  of  the  way :  but  judged  by  any  other  standard,  or  tried  by  anv  other  test» 
that  stupid  official  is  a  subject  of  national  humiliation.  Would  that  it  were  at 
grots  as  the  *  Globe*  in  its  ruffianism  !  Would  that  it  had  any  stamina  or  vigour  </ 
talent  of  any  sort One  curse  (Tyler)  at  a  time  is  enough,  even  for  our  sins. 

Oh  moral  *  Courier' !  indignant  assailer  of  the  language  of  vice. 
But  this  is  little.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  amongst  ourselves 
lately  of  inducements  to  assassination,  but  what  can  an  inducement  to 
smcuie  be  meant  for?  It  would  be  a  nice  question  for  the  casuists. 
**  Suicide,"  remarked  the '  Courier'  on  the  20th  of  December  last, "  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  horrible  crime,  but  if  Mr.  John  Tyler 
should  be  left  to  commit  so  shocking  an  act,  it  would  be  easier  to  look 
up  EXTENUATING  CIRCUMSTANCES,  than  in  any  case,  ancient  or 
jnodern,  within  our  knowledge  !"  And  what  is  the  effect  of  all 
tliis — waiting  that  final  and  terrible  effect  which,  if  waited  for, 
will  come — but  to  make  the  passion  for  *  strong  writing '  so  univer- 
sal, that  decency  is  rejected  as  mere  spiritless  stuff.  Let  us  turn  for 
a  moment  even  to  that  able  and  respectable  paper,  fhe  *  American' 
(which  we  cannot  too  often  place,  with  the  *  Washington  Intelli- 
gencer,' the '  Boston  Dally  Advertiser,' and  the  *  New  York  Evening 
xost,*  apart  from  their  disreputable  contemporaries),  and  observe  the 

*  Another  *  Tyler  paper'  we  iind  thus  characteristically  referred  to  in  one 
of  the  opposition.  "  The  proprietors  of  the  newl3'-cstablished  Tyler  news- 
paper in  Philadelphia— the  '  Evening  Express* — have  been  unfortunate  in  buti- 
nets:  havini;  been  arrested  for  forgery^  and  one  of  them  sent  to  gaol— > 
being  unable  to  get  the  2,000  dollars  bail  which  was  demanded."  Then» 
some  days  later,  we  have  the  palliation  by  the  repentant  and  reformed  editor 
of  this  unlucky  newspaper,  of  his  experiences  of  the  party  with  which  lie 
had  been  so  lately  connected.  And  such  are  the  almost  daily  revelations  of 
this  atrocious  press !  "Our  recent  accidentat  association  (!)  with  the  Tyler 
administration  as  editor  of  the  '  Evening  Express*  has  enabled  us  thoroughly  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  peculiar  principles  o£  that  branch  of  Federalism* 
known  as  the  Corpobal'b  Gitabd  (the  President's  Cabinet  ?),  and  to  satisfy  our 
own  mind  that  a  more  wickid,  corrupt,  and  banoitti-like  set  of  scoun* 
DREL8,  never  before  leagued  together  in  this  republican  country,  as  a  political 
party,  clique,  cabal,  or  faction/' 
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terms  in  which  the  head  of  the  Republic  of  America  is  spoken  of 
there.  It  refers  to  a  *  mock  veto  message '  addressed  to  Congress.  "  It 
was  received,"  says  the  *  American,  "with  imanimous  contempt. 
The  poor  creature  can  hardly  get  himself  the  honour  of  a  loud  laugh 
from  the  house  now.  He  has  settled  into  a  hopeless  and  helpless  quie- 
tude of  infamy  y  from  whichnothina  will  disturb  him  till  1845.  Nobody 
cares  wh^t  he  says  or  does  or  thmks.  He  can  do  us  no  hurt,  and 
he  can  do  the  loco  focos  no  good.  No  gentleman  in  Congress 
calls  on  him;  and  he  is  left  to  the  companionship  of  the  very 
scavengers  of  a  licentious  press.  He  is  already  a  wholesome 
example  to  all  traitors  and  ingrates.  .  .  Despised,  abused,  derided^ 
and  almost  spit  upon,  by  those  for  whose  unmeaning  promises  and 
deceitful  smiles  he  renounced  good  faith  and  truth  ;  abhorred  by  the 
good  for  his  dishonesty,  and  scomedby  the  bad  for  his  folly  ;  a  more 
pitiable  instance  of  selfpunished  crime  was  never  seen  by  an  aston- 
islied  world.  His  present  elevation  is  a  mere  pillory  to  him.  But 
we  will  pelt  him  no  more;  for  that  part  of  the  sentence  has  ex- 
hausted Itself.  A  more  signal  retribution  than  we  now  witness 
in  him,  the  most  ferocious  and  unforgiving  vengeance  could  ngt 
ask."  Can — we  are  obliged  to  ask,  when  we  read  this  language  from 
«  quarter  we  must  respect — can  even  such  forms  of  government 
as  Washin^n  and  his  great  associates  established,  be  expected 
long  to  outlive  this  reckless  system  of  party  warfare? 

One  word  before  we  quit  these  papers  on  what  the  reader  may 
have  seen  boasted  in  some  of  our  extracts  as  the  *  out  generalling' 
of  Lord  Ashburton.  We  feel  bound  to  say  that  this  was  any 
thing  but  the  tone  of  the  majority  of  the  American  papers,  until 
the  publication,  in  the  '  Conner  and  Enquirer,'  of  what  was  called 
the  **  private  history  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty."  It  was  contained 
in  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  a  friend  of  Mr.  Webster's,  against 
the  continued  abuse  of  that  statesman,  and  it  certainly  succeeded 
in  turning  aside  wrath.  Whether  or  not  on  reasonable  grounds, 
we  leave  others  to  judge.  Our  present  business  is  not  to  ipeddle 
with  red-lined  maps,  or  smart  domgs,  and  we  simply  give  the  so- 
called  private  history  as  a  matter  of  some  present  interest,  which 
occurred  to  us  as  we  went  through  the  painful  and  repulsive 
drudgery  of  transcribing  specimens  of  American  Newspaper  Lite- 
rature for  the  purposes  of  this  review. 

**  When  Lord  Ashburton  arrived  in  Washington,  he  took  an  early  day  to 
open,  the  subject  of  his  mission ;  and  witli  the  frankness  which  marked  his 
whole  course  throughout  the  negociation,  he  advised  Mr.  Webster  that  the 
nature  of  his  instructions  forbad  his  yielding  any  portion  of  the  disputed 
territory  north  of  the  line  of  Highlands,  claimed  by  the  British  government 
to  be  the  true  boundary.  This,  of  course,  presented  the  question  iu  a  very 
serious  light ;  and  Mr.  Webster  very  promptly  informed  bis  lordship  tliat  he 
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must  either  recede  from  ikit  demand  or  terminate  kis  nufwrn.  As  hit  nutnie* 
tioBs  were  peremptory,  be  was  about  to  close  his  mission  of  peace,  and  war 
between  the  two  countries  appeared  inevitable ;  when  Mr.  Webster  persuaded 
him  to  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  the  whole  question,  with  a  view  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  its  rail  merits.  This  he  did  in  obedience  to 
Mr.  Webster^s  ni^ent  solicitations ;  and  such  was'tke  character  of  Mr,  Webtte^e 
repretenialion  of^fotcU-^topeffectiy  simple  did  he  render  tku  intricate  mbfeet 
by  brinffng  to  bear  upon  it  the  force  of  his  mighty  intellect^  that  Jjord  Ashburtom 
acknotoledged  his  conviclion  of  the  injustice  of  the  claim  of  his  government  to  the 
extent  insisted  upon,  and  actually  agreed  to  remain  at  Washington  until  be 
could  receive  additional  instructions  from  his  government,  instead  of  prompthp 
closing  his  mission,  as  he  was  authorised  to  do !  A  delay  of  six  wedts  fiu* 
lowed,  during  which  time  nothing  was  heard  in  relation  to  this  negociation ; 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  anxiously  lool^ed  for  instructions 
arrived,  and  the  treaty  was  actualfy  made  according  to  the  &ne  of  boundary  fixed 
upon  by  Mr,  Webster  after  Lord  AfhbuTton*s  mission  under  his  first  instructumt 
had  virtually  closed.  It  is  the  secret  history  of  that  negociation  w&ick  cass 
akme  do  justice  to  the  Secretary  of  State,* 

As  for  the  other  British  negotiator,  who  Is  said  to  have  been 
'  out-generalled,'  we  suspect  tnat  some  mistake  may  possibly  before 
long  be  discovered  In  tliat  quarter,  too,  and  that  they  may  not  have 
won  who  have  laughed  the  most.  Mr.  Dickens  (to  whom  many 
allusions  have  been  made  In  these  pages),  having  written  a  per- 
fectly honest  book,*  must  be  presumed  to  have  prepared  himself 

*  Our  attention  has  been  directed  since  this  was  written  to  an  indignant 
disclaimer  by  Mr.  O'Connell  of  a  forged  letter  with  his  signature  that  had 
*  gone  the  round'  of  the  American  press.  These  practices  are  of  such 
every-day  occurrence,  that  though  several  are  marked  in  the  notes  we 
had  taken  Tor  our  review,  we  found  no  opportunity  or  special  occasion  to 
refer  to  them.  Indeed  the  abuse  of  Mr.  DicKens  has  arrived  at  such  an  ultra* 
horrible  and  hyperbolical  pitch  of  atrocity,  as  to  render  indignation  needless, 
and  be  matter  of  simple  laughter.  We  hardly  open  a  paper  of  the  States,  half 
of  which  is  not  devoted  to  reprints  of  his  writings,  and  some  portion  of  the 
other  half  to  libels  on  himself.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  forgery  to  which 
Mr.  0*Connell  alludes,  but  we  find  among  our  memoranda  tbe  foUowin^ 
taken  from  the  •  New  York  Herald.' 

"  An  eastern  paper  contains  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Daniel 
O'Connell  to  a  correspondent  in  this  country, — '  Thank  God  Dickens  is  not 
an  Irishman — ^he  is  or  the  texture  of  a  Saxon  glutton — and  the  more  ^ou  fill 
him  and  stuff  him  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  the  more  overbearing  and 
ungrateful  you  make  him.  The  more  kindness  you  extend,  and  the  more 
praise  you  bestow  upon  a  gormandizer  of  this  order,  the  more  aristocratic 
and  turbulent  notions  you  drive  into  his  empty  and  sycophantic  noddle 
....  Daniel  O'Connsl.'  This  is  capital — and  is  a  pretty  fiitr  account  of 
the  celebrated  Boz." 

It  may  have  been  this,  or  it  may  have  been  some  other — for  Mr.  O'Connel^ 
as  a  great  favourite  with  the  '  patriots'  from  the  fact  of  himself  and  his  great 
Irish  cause  beine  supposed  to  be  thorns  in  the  side  of  England,  is  subject 
to  have  his  authority  daily  forged— on  which  remark  is  made  in  the  fol* 
lowing  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  *  Pilot.' 

"  I  saw  with  great  surprise,  in  the  last '  Pilot,*  a  paragraph  which  you  cer^ 
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for  its  xeception  with  men  of  aU  opinicms  and  parties.  But  such  a 
man  can  afford  to  ^  go  on  fearless/  knowing  the  aodioioe  he  will 
address  at  last;  and  we  make  a  ^ve  error,  if  his  book  is  not 
found  in  the  long  mn  to  have  hit  the  hardest  those  evils  of  the 
American  character  which  cry  loudly  for  instant  counteractioii, 
and  with  the  most  exquisite  feeling  and  skill  to  have  develcqped 
those  germs  of  good,  in  which,  rightly  and  generoud^  cultivated, 
the  enduring  safety  of  An\erica  and  American  institutions  will 
alone  at  last  be  found.  In  two  French  works  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article  (and  to  which  we  regret  that  we  have  only  left  our- 
selves room  for  very  slight  allusion),  we  have  been  struck  with  the 
unconscious  support  which  is  given  in  almost  every  pace  of  one  of 
them,  to  the  sound  and  impartial  observation  of  I^.  Dickens,  and 
with  the  excellent  means  of  judraient  supplied  by  the  other,  as  to 
the  way  in  which  his  style  and  manner  of  recording  those  im« 
pressions  would  affect  an  intelligent,  and  perfectly  impartial  mind. 
M.  Fhilar^te  Chasles  (whom  we  are  also  happy  to  claim  as  an 
assenting  party  to  our  views  on  the  American  press),  gives  it  as 
his  opimon,  that  after  examining  carefiilly  the  late  books  of  travels 
in  the  United  States,  he  has  found  the  most  recent  of  them — 
iihough  neither  piquing  itself  on  philosophy  nor  profimdity,  though 
neither  ill-humoured  nor  presuming — ^by  far  the  most  gay,  tne 
most  sprited,  the  most  efiective  and  complete,  in  its  delineation 
of  American  life  and  character.  He  quotes,  in  a  capital  trans- 
lation, some  of  the  comic  sketches  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  remarks  of 
them  that  no  doubt  they  may  be  charged  as  dealing  with  petty 

tainly  took  from  some  other  newspaper,  headed  '  CyConnell  and  Dickens*' 
and  purporting  to  be  a  quotation  from  an  alleged  letter  of  mine  to  the  editor 
of  a  Maryland  newspaper,  published  at  Baltimore,  and  called  the '  Hibernian 
Advocate.*  The  thing  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  gross  lie.  I  never  wrote  a 
letter  to  that  newspaper ;  nor  am  I  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  editors 
ef  American  papers.  I  have  seen,  indeed,  with  great  contempt,  but  without 
much  surprise,  in  seveml  American  newspapers,  letters  deliberately  published 
under  my  signature,  given  to  tlie  American  public  as  genuine  documents — 
all,  of  course,  being  forgeries,  but  published  by  the  editors  as  if  perfectly 
genuine.  This  is  a  species  of  outrageous  rascality  which  has  been  seldom 
attempted  in  this  country,  and  seems  reserved  for  the  vileness  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  newspaper  press  in  the  United  3tates  ....  Perhaps  it  is  right 
that  I  should  add,  that  few  people  admire  more  the  writings  of  Dickens,  or 
read  them  with  a  deeper  interest  than  I  do.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  his 
*  American  Notes.*  They  give  me,  I  think,  a  clearer  idea  of  eveiy-day  life  in 
America  than  I  ever  entertained  before ;  and  his  chapter  containmg  the 
advertisements  respecting  negro  slavery,  is  more  calculated  to  augment  the 
ftted  detestation  of  slavery  tlum  the  most  brilliant  declamation,  or  the  most 
splendid  eloquence.  That  chapter  shows  out  the  hideous  features  of  the 
ratem  far  better  than  any  dissertation  on  its  evils  could  possibly  produce 
tfaem— odious  and  disgusting  to  the  public  eye.** 
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and  insignificant  detail,  but  that  this  very  detail  it  is  wbich^  re" 
veals  the  peculiarities  of  such  a  people.  **  It  is  by  those  familiar 
and  minute  facts,"  he  observes,  **  that  you  arrive  at  the  true  im- 
derstanding  of  a  nation,  as  yet  too  young  and  already  too  power- 
ful, too  informed  and  yet  too  advanced,  to  have  escaped  the 
Busceptibihties,  the  weaknesses,  the  bullying,  the  *  niaiseries  des 
parvenus.'  I  prefer  these  sketches,  for  my  own  part,"  he  adds, 
*'  to  learned  dissertations."  And  this  preference,  we  may  safely 
predict,  will  be  one  day  pretty  general. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  in  the  course  of  our  present  remarks, 
that  we  are  not  without  some  expectation,  fairly  groimded,  of  a 
possible  and  early  revolt  of  the  educated  classes  of  America 
against  the  odious  tyranny  which  we  have  thus  done  our  best  to 
expose.  We  have  noted  what  we  are  fain  to  believe  plain  symp- 
toms of  its  having  already  begun.  In  that  case  we  shall  not  be 
easily  tempted  to  return  to  a  subject  which  it  is  on  every  account 
most  decorous  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  welfare  it 
most  nearly  concerns,  and  which  we  only  in  the  first  instance  ap- 
proached with  deep  and  xmafiected  reluctance. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  begin  the  strife  by  undervaluing  the  power 
of  the  antagonist.  We  never  knew  good  result  from  a  feeling 
of  that  kind.  The  first  element  of  success  in  every  such  struggle 
is  to  grapple  at  once  with  the  whole  extent  of  evil:  not  to  lookat 
it  with  the  reservation  of  your  own  delicacies  and  doubts,  and 
perhaps  limited  field  of  experience,  but  fully,  imreservedly,  and 
with  that  broad — ^if  you  will,  that  vulgar — ^gaze,  which  shall  take 
in  every  possible  interest  comprehended  or  concerned.  Some  such 
mistake  as  this,  we  think,  is  the  mistake  of  an  eloquent,  manly, 
thoughtful,  and  most  acute  writer,  in  the  last  number  of  that  ex- 
cellent periodical,  the  *  North  American  Review.'  He  thinks 
that  the  profligate  papers,  '  numerous  as  they  are,  and  widely  as 
their  circulation  ranges,'  may  *  open  their  foul  mouths  in  full  cry 
upon  a  man  of  character,  year  after  year,  and  through  every  state 
in  the  Union,'  but  *  can  harm  him  no  more  than  the  idle  wind. 
They  are  read,  despised,  and  the  next  day  utterly  forgotten.' 
We  do  not  know  all  that  may  lurk  in  that  expression — a 
man  of  character — ^but  we  do  know  that  there  has  not  been 
a  pubfic  man  enga^d  in  the  service  of  the  American  state,  since 
the  death  of  Washmgton,  whose  means  of  usefulness  have  not  been 
impaired  by  these  infamous  assailants.  But  we  discussed  this  fiiUy 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  will  only  put  it  to  this  honest  writer 
now,  whether  on  greater  reflection  he  would  feel  as  sure,  supposing 
these  prints  to  be  *  despised,'  that  they  would  still  continue  to  be 
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*'  read/  Of  hiniy  and  of  others  with  the  same  cultivated  mind  and 
lofty  purpose,  we  would  earnestly  implore  to  look  abroad  from  the 
small  and  select  community  in  which  they  live,  and  understand 
without  further  compromise,  or  hindrances  self-imposed,  the  mis- 
chiefs of  this  wide-spread  pestilence.  We  believe  that,  by  forming 
a  rallying  point  for  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous  in  America,  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  stay  tne  pla&ue.  Nor  are  we  without  the 
confident  hope  of  having,  at  no  distant  day,  to  record  some 
gallant  and  successful  effort  towards  that  great  end. 

At  any  rate,  when  we  meet  the  Americans  next,  it  will  be  with 
some  pleasanter  things  to  say  of  them.  It  is  our  intention  to 
examine  the  more  general  characteristics  of  the  original  works 
they  have  put  forth  within  the  last  few  years,  as  their  daim  to  the 
commencement  of  a  literature  of  their  own.  Our  former  remark 
on  this  subject  has  been  greatly  misunderstood,  if  not  greatly 
misrepresented.  When  we  doubted  if  the  foxmdations  had  yet 
been  lEud  of  a  national  literature,  we  could  not  mean  to  imply 
any  thing  so  manifestly  unjust,  as  that  natives  of  America,  since 
the  establishment  of  their  Republic,  have  not  written  many  able 
and  admirable  books. 
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Seise  in  Ungam,  (A  Jonmev  thioiigh  Hungaiy.)   Von  J.  6.  Kohl. 
Dresden  and  Lripag.     184E2. 

These  two  pleasant  Tolumes  form  a  seqnel  to  the  ^  Hundred  Days  in 
Austria^^  of  which  a  more  detailed  aeconnt  is  given  in  another  part  of 
our  present  number.  The  tour  through  Hungary,  like  that  througii 
Austria,  is  exdusively  a  personal  narrative,  without  any  of  those  in- 
structive chi^ters  which  gave  so  great  a  value  to  the  autihor*s  works  on 
Russia,  and  in  which  he  so  well  presented  to  his  readers,  at  once,  die 
Jesuit  of  his  goieral  obserrations,  while  he  conveyed,  frequently  in  the 
eoorse  of  a  few  pages,  the  most  vivid  picture  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  Stul  uie  same  lively  and  amusing  tone,  which  lias  distin- 
guished all  M.  Kohl's  works  of  a  similar  kind,  pervades  the  vtdumea  on 
Hungary;  and  in  proportion  as  the  country  is  one  less  known  than 
Austria,  the  author  enters  more  into  minute  details,  appears  to  be  more 
at  home  himseli^  and  provides  better  entertainment  for  his  guests.  Hun- 
gary has  now,  thanks  to  steamboats  and  railroads,  become  easy  of  acoess;, 
and  M.  Kohl's  account  will  be  sure  to  increase  the  number  of  visiters  ; 
but  people  must  carry  with  them  the  knowledge  of  some  language  beside 
their  own,  or  they  must  not  be  surprised,  like  some  of  the  tourists  M. 
Kohl  makes  free  to  laugh  at,  if  they  derive  neither  much  information  nor 
much  amusement  from  their  excursions. 

The  author,  on  leaving  Vienna,  proceeded  towards  the  Neusiedler 
Lake,  where  he  seems  to  mive  spent  some  days  most  agpreeably  at  the 
castle  of  a  Hungarian  noble,  from  whom,  previously  to  leaving  the 
capital,  he  had  received  the  necessary  recommendation  to  the  intendants 
of  the  baronial  seat. 

''While  I  remained  here,  I  might  have  £uicied  myself  the  owner  rather  than 
the  guest  of  this  nohle  mansion.  There  are  many  people  who  talk  of  the  channa 
of  solitude.  Now  I  think  the  hermitage  of  which  I  found  myself  thus  suddenly 
possessed,  was  just  the  sort  of  solitude  that  most  people  would  have  found  it 
extremely  easy  to  reconcile  themselves  ta" 

And  certainly  the  account  of  his  stately  seclusion  among  the  sump- 
tuous apartments,  magnificent  picture  galleries,  and  extensive  libraries 
of  his  absent  host,  are  well  calculated  to  awaken  strange  covetings  to 
those  who  sit  ensconced  in  city-bred  apologies  for  rooms.  Yet  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  the  glittering  hermitage  must  soon  have  doyed, 
and  M.  Kohl  must  have  become  conscious  tnat  the  demon  ennui  was 
advancing  to  attack  him  in  his  fastness,  when  he  could  assign  the  fol* 
lowing  motives  for  selection  of  a  break&st : 
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^I^rtt  aaked  an  tfaefoQowing  moniing  wbat  I  iranld  ham  tat  bmk£wt,  odbe^ 
chocolate,  or  A^  ^TAmglaiae.  I  chote  the  last-iuuned,  becanae  it  brings  with  it 
a  number  of  little  oocupationB  that  are  particularlv  wdcome  to  a  solitary  hermit^ 
■nch  aa  breaking  the  ahells  of  hia  eggs,  leianrely  spooning  oat  their  contents 
iipffeading  batter  upon  hia  alicea  of  roasted  bread,  and  careftilly  picking  up  the 
cnnnba  that  happen  to  be  aca;ktered  about  during  the  qperatkin.'' 

From  the  hermitage  our  author  had  but  a  short  distance  to  go  before 
lie  reached  the  celebrated  Castle  of  Esterhaz,  the  seat  of  tibe  weal^y 
fiunil^  whose  possessions  reach  from  the  Neusiedlqr  to  the  Flatten  Lak& 
and  «irm  probably  the  largest  priyate  estate  in  ihe  world.  The  raOroad 
6om  Yienna  to  Ilaab  has  made  the  prince's  chateau  so  easy  of  access^ 
that  we  are  not  suiprised  to  hear  that  a  crowd  of  sight-seers  had 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  splendour  of  a 
mansion  on  the  erection  of  which  millions  were  expended,  but  which 
has  of  late  years  been  abandoned  by  its  princely  owners,  for  other  and 
more  fayourably  situated  palaces.  The  golden  days  for  the  Castle  of 
Edteihaz  were  m  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  castle  was  then  distm- 

r'  bed  for  f)ltes  as  splendid  as  those  of  Versailles  under  Louis  XIYL 
present  it  is  the  chief  residence  of  the  Esterbazy  family,  where 
the  state  they  hold  might  put  many  a  sovereign  prince  to  the  blush. 
At  Eisenstadt  too,  the  capital  of  the  prince's  dominions,  is  what  is 
eaDed  the  central  adnunistration  of  the  estates,  which  occupy  no  insig^ 
nificant  portion  of  Western  Hungary.  The  entire  administration  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  president,  a  kind  of  prime  minister  on  a  small 
wale,  who  is  assisted  by  four  counsellors.  The  estates  are  then  divided 
into  five  divisions,  and  at  the  head  of  each  is  a  prefect,  who  has  often  to 
make  a  two  days'  journey  when  he  waxlts  to  travel  from  one  point  to 
another  in  the  territory  confided  to  his  care.  Under  these  prefects^ 
again,  are  the  directors,  each  of  whom  has  the  management  of  what  is 
eonsidered  a  separate  estate,  with  its  little  army  of  steward^  collector^ 
&e.  Some  of  these  separate  estates  contain  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty 
villages,  but  on  an  average  seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten. 

It  is  difficult  to  coneeive  what  could  originally  have  induced  the 
Esterhasy  fiimily  to  select  so  detestable  a  site  for  a  castle,  as  is  that  of 
Esteihaz.  It  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  hideous  marsh;  which  is 
totally  inaccessible,  except  in  frosty  weather,  or  in  summers  more  thaa 
oBaauy  dry ;  and  the  exbalatiiHis  of  which  cannot  but  be  hi^y  dele^ 
terious,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  cretms  and 
cripples  of  every  kind,  m  all  me  villages  bordering  on  this  great  swamps 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Hansag. 

At  Raab  our  author  embarked  in  a  steamboat,  and  went  down  the 
Danube  to  Orsova.  These  steamboats  on  the  river  seem  to  offer  irre* 
sistible  attractions  to  traveUers,  of  whom  few  venture  into  the  interior  of 
the  country — ^where  bad  roads,  worse  inns,  and  a  certain  throat-cutting 
monomania  which  is  supposed  to  prevail  among  some  of  the  population, 
have  long  had  the  effect  of  deterring  tourists  frx>m  solitary  rambles.  We 
have  an  arauring/tcoount  of  the  places  along  the  river;  and  a  very  lively 
descripiioQ  of  iSe  author^s  vint  to  a  Turkish  pacha,  whither  he  was  ac* 
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companied  bj  a  whole  posse  of  health  ofBoers,  to  see  that  he  did  not  oome 
into  that  immediate  contact  with  the  unbelieveni,  which  would  have  sub- 
jected him  to  a  quarantine  of  some  weeks,  on  his  return  into  the  dominions 
of  his  Austrian  Majesty.  Several  highly  entertaining  chapters  are  deroted 
to  a  description  of  that  singular  portion  of  the  emperoi^s  territory,  known 
under  the  denomination  of  the  ll^litary  Frontier ;  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
which  separates  the  Austrian  empire  from  Turkey;  but  which  is  likely 
to  lose  much  of  its  imoortance  in  proportion  as  those  provinces  of  Turicey 
that  border  on  Austria,  assume  more  and  more  a  character  of  independ- 
ence, and  draw  closer  those  bonds,  by  which  they  are  beginning  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  great  republic  of  civiliz^  Europe. 

From  Orsova  our  traveUer  returned  to  Vienna,  through  the  interior  of 
Hungarv,  visitbg  the  celebrated  baths  of  Mehadia,  traversing  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  fiannat,  and  spending  a  short  time  with  some  German  and 
Walachian  colonists,  of  whose  way  of  life  he  does  not  fail  to  present  us 
amusing  descriptions.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Tour  in  Hungary  is  worthy 
of  taking  its  place  by  we  side  of  M.  Kohl's  best  wori^  of  a  dmikr 
character. 


1.  Le  Chateau  des  Pyrenees, — 2.  Maisan  de  Campagne  a  Vendre. 
Par  FBiniRic  SouLif.     Paris.     1843. 

The  first  of  these  tales  addresses  itself  to  a  class  of  readers,  whose 
tastes  may  be  presumed  to  di£Per  widely  from  those  who  will  be  pleased 
with  the  second.  Those  who  read  for  the  gratification  of  that  sort  of 
excitement,  which,  overlooking  nice  observation  of  character  and  man- 
ners, or  the  display  of  passion,  finds  its  source  in  the  pursuit  of  the  plot 
of  an  entangled  story,  will  be  gratified  to  their  hearts  content  with  '  Le 
Chateau  des  Pyrenees.'  They  will  have  to  follow  a  certain  Prince  Puz- 
zano,  who  changes  his  costume  as  rapidly  and  as  oflben  as  the  onoe  cele- 
brated Monsieur  Alexandre.  He  is  corsair^  monk,  sorcerer,  mule- 
teer, &c.  &c.,  alternately;  now  he  is  disturbing  the  peace  of  families,  and, 
anon,  receiving  the  dymg  confession  of  the  prioress  of  a  convent,  by 
virtue  of  an  authority  from  the  pope.  He  is  in  fiict  a  sort  of  walking 
dissolving  view.  By  ms  means  an  avaricious  lawyer,  whose  wife  he  has 
dishonouied,  is  shut  up  in  a  madhouse.  Then  the  prince,  whose  crimes  are 

Eunished  by  disappointment  in  an  unworthy  son,  visits  his  victim,  the 
kwyer,  and  is  by  nim  stabbed  with  a  knife.  The  end  of  the  lawyer's 
wife  is  not  less&tal.  She  has  retired  to  the  lonely  convent  of  St  Benoit 
in  the  Pyrenees,  whose  beautiful  situation  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
prison-like  nakedniess  of  its  walls.  But  thirty  years' penance  and  seclusion 
have  not  procured  her  a  peaceM  deathbed,  for  she  regrets  having  sa- 
crificed the  world,  without  finding  tranquillity,  nor  can  she  at  the  lasfe 
moment  exclude  certain  worldly  wishes,  the  appearance  of  which  she 
takes  to  be  evidence  of  Heaven's  wrath.  We  have,  too,  the  histoiy  of 
anotiier  unhappy  female,  who,  rather  than  betray  her  own  shame,  and 
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the  interests  of  a  daughter,  hide^  herself  in  the  same  savage  retirement^ 
and  hemg  then  discovered  by  the  same  daughter,  Mia  dead  from  disap- 
pointment at  the  fruitlessness  of  fifteen  years'  dull  wretchedness.  We 
know  not  if  all  this  be  intended  to  operate  as  a  moral  example ;  but,  as 
we  have  indicated  the  class  which  can  alone  find  pleasure  in  a  romance 
of  this  kind — beine  made  up  of  inddents  which  cross  each  other  without 
connexion,  and  wnich  do  not  delay  pursuit  by  unnecessary  display 
of  sentiment,  or  portraiture  of  character — we  wink  we  have  dropped 
sufficient  hints  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  such  readers.  They  do  not^ 
hamiily  for  us,  require  any  more  at  oiu:  hands. 

Turn  now  to  the  Maison  de  Campagne  a  Vendre.  It  is  a  light  and 
pleasantly  written  bagatelle,  reading  like  a  smart  vaudeville  turned 
into  a  tale.  Yet,  unpretending  as  it  is  in  form,  it  presents  some  of  those 
happy  turns  of  sentiment,  which  charm  us  the  more  because  of  their  un- 
expected appearance,  and  because  they  lead  to  the  impression  that  the 
author  wrote  in  a  happy  mood.  That  while  gay,  he  was  disposed  to 
tenderness  ;  that  while  disposed  to  laugh,  he  had  an  honest  heart  open 
for  poor  human  nature. 

Monsieur  Monot,  a  retired  lamp-seller,  is  a  martyr  to  the  march  of 
intellect.  The  public,  ever  disposed  to  follow  new  lights,  and  despise 
the  old  lamps,  have  abandoned  him  for  Carcel.  He  has  saved  enough, 
however,  to  enable  him  to  purchase  a  handsome  little  box  at  Sceaux, 
where  he  takes,  to  housekeep  for  him,  an  orphan  niece — poor  Sophie 
Fossin :  listen  to  her  history. 

"Who  then  was  this  Sophie  Fossin?  She  was  no  less  than  the  niece  of  If. 
Monot,  the  daughter  of  M.  Fossin,  mercer,  and  of  Catherine  Monot,  his  wife.  M. 
Fossin  died  of  the  cholera,  which  cansed  M.  Monot  to  say,  every  time  his  niece 
canght  cold,  *  She  has  inherited  her  father's  bad  health,  for  the  Monots  are  re- 
nowned foir  the  purity  of  their  blood.'  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Madame 
Fossin  wished  to  carry  on  the  business,  but,  in  less  than  a  year,  her  customers 
fell  off,  and  her  capital  was  eaten  away.  It  was,  indeed,  pretended  that  Madame 
Fossin  was  never  at  home,  and  when  met  abroad,  it  was  in  unbecoming  company. 
Sophie  had  done  a  great  deal  to  keep  up  the  house;  but  all  her  exertions  served 
for  no  more  than  to  supply  her  mother  with  dress.  In  the  meanwhile,  poor 
Sophie,  abandoned  to  henelf  in  her  humble  shop  of  the  Rue  de  la  Monnaie,  suc- 
ceeded, now  and  thra,  in  the  disposal  of  shirt-collars  of  her  own  making.  As  for 
the  few  pair  of  faded  gloves,  which  were  all  that  she  had  to  offer,  she  could  only 
blush,  as  they  were  ^sdainfiilly  rejected  by  some  Grisette,  (tricked  out  in  her 
Sunday  gear,  or  some  student  lutppening  to  be  in  caslu  Of  all  her  customers  one 
alone  had  never  quitted  her,  he  was  a  young  clerk  in  a  rich  commercial  house  De 
la  rue  Mauvaises  Paroles. 

**  Never  did  he  find  her  gloves  faded;  in  fact,  he  only  looked  at  Sophie's  fresh 
countenance.  It  was  so  pretty,  so  winning,  so  rosy,  that  it  threw  its  youthful 
freshness  upon  all  her  wares,  and  gave  them  new  colour. 

"  Sophie  at  length  perceived  that  Jules  Favert  never  took  away  her  gloves,  and 
that  those  which  he  wore  were  always  different  from  what  she  liad  sold  him.  Was 
it  charity  or  an  insult?  and  her  pride  revolted  equally  at  either  sormise.  The 
next  time  Jules  came  to  make  his  ordinary  purchase,  she  told  him  plainly,  she  had 
no  more  gloves  to  sell  him. 

**  *  But  here  is  a  pair,'  said  Jules,  taking  up  gloves  which  lay  upon  the  counter 
time  InunemoiiaL 

**  *  They  are  sold,'  said  Sophie,  coldly:  *  besides,  I  no  longer  deal  hi  that  article.' 

" '  And  where  am  I  to  buy  my  glovesK 
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"  *  Where  yoa  bought  those  at  piesent  upon  your  handst'  replied  Sophie,  irith  & 
piqued  air. 

**  Jules  stammered  an  excuse — ^it  was  yesterday,  that  by  chance  he  dmed  finr 
from  home  with  his  unde,  the  attorney — 

**  •  That  may  be,— but  I  no  longer  sell  gloves.' 

**  Jules  bit  his  lips,  and,  throwing  a  rapid  e^anoe  round  the  all  but  empty  shop, 
beUeved,  indeed,  that  there  remained  no  more  gloves:  so,  with  a  sigh,  he  re- 
sumed. 

"'Since,  Mademoiselle,  you  have  no  more  gtoves  to  sell  me,  let  me  faa^ve  tiiis 

'**  A  woman's  ci^  Monsieur?    And,  pray,  what  can  you  want  to  do  with  it?' 

**  *  Oh!'  said  Jules,  smiling,  *  I  shall  soon  find  some  one  to  give  it  to.' 

**  Sophie  now  reddened,  and  replied : 

" '  I  made  this  cap  for  myself— it  is  not  for  sale.' 

**  *  Very  well,  another— this  fichu— whatever  yoa  please.' 

**  *  Nothing,  Monsieur;  I  have  nothing  to  sell  you;  and  I  beg  you  will  retire.' 

**  *  How  have  I  offended  you?  How  have  I  failed  in  that  respect  you  so  wdl 
deserve,  that  you  thus  order  me  to  leave,  who  am  an  old  customer?  What  have 
I  done?' 

"  Sophie  held  down  her  head— then  turned  it  aside.   She  wept 

**  Jules  observed  her  embarrassment,  and  repeated  his  questions  with  renewed 
earnestness. 

*'  *  You  believe.  Monsieur,  that  I  do  not  perceive  that  you  come  here  with  some 
motive.  While  you  pretend  to  buy  my  gloves,  that  you  always  pav  me  three  francs 
for  what  are  not  worth  one?  It  is  not  my  fkult  if  I  cannot  supply  you  with  good 
gloves;  but  you  should  not  take  advantage  of  my  poverty  to  force  me  to  leodve 
money  to  which  I  am  not  entitled.' 

^  Jules  would  have  spoken,  but  Sophie's  poor  heart,  which  had  so  long  strag- 
gled to  keep  down  her  tears,  could  no  longer  withhold  them — and  she  oontinned 
sobbing. 

^  *  Oh  1 1  hope  that  very  soon  every  thing  will  be  gone  out  of  this  shop,  and  that 
my  mother  wm  no  longer  force  me  to  remain  here  exposed  to  such  insults. 

*^  Jules  wept  too,  and  exdaimed — 

^  *  'Tis  true  I  did  not  come  here  for  these  cursed  gloves,— I  came  for  yourself 
whom  I  love,— ^for  you,  whom  I  would  marry.' 

**  *  Marry  mel'  said  Sophie,  trembling  all  over :  *  Why,  Monsieur,  I  am  poor — 
I  have  nothing.' 

*"Nor  have  I,'  said  Jules. 

'*  Never  did  misery  bring  so  much  happiness  to  two  young  bangs, — for  by  this 
dialogue  you  have  already  judged  their  youth:  Jules  was  hardly  more  than  twenty 
—Sophie  not  eighteen." 

The  mother  dies  soon  after,  and  Monet,  the  ex-lamp-maker,  takes 
Sophie  to  live  with  him,  while  Jules,  called  awav,  has  lost  si^ht  of  her. 

The  benevolent  uncle  conceives  at  last  a  project  for  finding  Sophie 
a  husband.  He  puts  a  hill  on  his  house:  Mauon  de  Campagne  a 
Vendre :  calculating,  that  among  the  number  of  those  who  will  come  to 
look  at  the  premises,  he  shall  discover  some  person  likely  to  prove  a 
suitable  match  for  his  niece. 

Jules  comes;  and  the  unde  of  Jules,  M.  Gantcns  ;  who,  unlike  Monoty 
is  a  veiy  bad  unde.  M.  Gaatois  is  attracted  to  the  house  by  the  con- 
▼eniences  which  it  presents  for  deceiving  Madame  Gantois.  He  is 
caught  unexpectedly  in  a  trap;  for,  while  he  has  sent  for  a  bailiff  to 
arrest  his  nephew,  who  owes  him  moDey,  and  who  he  suspects  is  there 
to  watch  him,  the  nephew  has  dispatchea  a  letter  to  his  aont;  and  Jules 
has  heard  Sophie's  yoice,  and  they  meet,  and  they  quaizd,  and  make 
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fiiends,  and  confess  their  love  to  old  Monot;  and  tlie  bailiff  comes,  and 
Ae  wife  is  coming,  and  the  onde  dreads  exposure;  and  the  two  uncles 
hold  4SOuneil ;  and  the  good  one  worics  on  the  feelings  and  intoKstSy 
while  the  nephew  acts  on  the  fears  of  the  bad ;  and  they  make  up  a 
purse  fof  the  loyer»— and  the  bill,  MaUan  de  Campagne  d  Vendre,  is 
taken  down. 


Cfottfried  WUhelm  Freihem  von  LeihmiZy  erne  Biographies  von  Dr. 
G.  E.  GtJHRAUKB.  (Biography  of  Leibnitz.)  By  Dr.  Guhraubk. 
Bredan.  ^ 

No  one  can  doubt  of  the  competence  of  Dr.  Guhrauer  to  write  a  bio- 
graphj  of  Leibnitz.  For  many  years  has  he  been  before  the  public,  as 
an  author  whose  energies  have  been  devoted  to  the  duddation  of  the 
Tipihnitman  philosophy ;  and  he  now  comes  forward  to  narrate  the  life 
of  the  great  man  whom  he  has  selected  as  his  idol.  The  biographies 
hitherto  publidied  have  not  been  so  complete  as  the  importance  of  the 
Qulject  deserves ;  and  Dr.  Guhrauer's  book,  in  which  the  progress  of 
Leibnitz,  and  every  inddent  of  his  life  has  been  carefully  followed  up^ 
step  by  step,  forms  a  valuable  addition,  not  only  to  the  nistoiy  of  phi< 
losophy,  but  to  that  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  tne  seventeenth,  and  be* 
sinning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  very  spirited 
fithograph  portrait.  As  the  buUdness  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  have 
hitherto  stood  in  the  wav  of  their  being  more  ^^enerally  known,  and  as 
there  are  many  who  would  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  him  as  a  philo- 
sopher, without  loading  their  shelves  with  his  historical  and  mathe- 
matical works,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a  complete  edition  of  his 
*  Opera  Fhilosophica'  alone,  has  recently  been  e(Uted  by  Dr.  Edmann. 


Handbuck  des  poeHschen  NationaUiteraiur  der  Deutsckenj  von  Dr. 
Heinbich  Kubz.  (Manual  of  the  Poetical  National  Literature  of  the 
Gennans.)    By  Dr.  H.  Kubz.     Zurich.     Meyer  and  Zeller.     1842. 

All  collections  of  specimens  from  the  masters  of  a  fereign  literature 
are  useful  in  England,  if  they  are  made  with  ordinary  judgment.  By 
works  of  this  kind  is  the  student  able  to  take  a  general  dbnce  at  the 
various  authors,  and  to  decide  on  the  particular  prai  he  wul  afWwards 
follow.  Dr.  Kurz*s  book  is  suffidently  large  to  allow  of  the  glance  being 
moce  than  a  superficial  one.  It  is  a  thick  royal  octavo,  containing  seleo- 
taons  from  the  tune  of  Haller  to  the  present  day,  and  condudes  witii  a 
tolerably  full  histoiy  of  German  poetiy;  the  dates  of  births  and  deaths 
being  given  in  notes.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  necessarily  short,  but  not 
exdudvely  so  ;  as  we  have  the  whole  of  Gothe's  ^  Iphigenia,'  and  '  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea ;'  of  Schiller's  *  Wilhelm  TeU ;'  and  of  Lessing's 
'  Nathan  der  Weise.'  The  reader  who  has  gone  through  Dr.  Kurz*8 
Manual,  will  find  very  few  in  this  country  who  will  rival  him  in  a 
knowledge  of  German  poetry. 
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De  VArisioercUie  AnglaUe^  de  la  DemocraHe  Americaine,  et  de  la 
libSralitS  dee  ImtUutums  Frangaises.  Par  Chabjles  Faret.  Second 
Edition.     Paris.     1843. 

The  author  tells  us,  that  this  hook  has  heen  much  eulogized  ;  that  the 
first  edition  was  soon  exhausted ;  and  that  a  nohle  British  peer  wrote  a 
reply,  controverting  the  author's  claims  for  the  superiority  <^  French  i9* 
stitutions  over  those  of  Great  Britain ;  all  which  reasons  combined,  have 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  present  edition.     It  is  not  our  intention  to 


come  to  the  jm^ue  of  the  noble  lord,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  indeed  we 
learn  for  the  mat  time,  and  only  through  M.  Farcy's  book,  of  the  contro- 
versy to  which  the  author  alludes.  We  have  no  objection,  not  the  leasts 
that  M.  Farey  should  succeed  in  persuading  his  countrymen  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  institutions ;  nay,  we  should  heartily  lend  him  our  assist- 
ance ;  but  it  must  be  on  tiie  condition  that  he  will  not  misre- 
present the  state  of  English  society.  M.  Farey  thinks  that  the 
Feudal  system  still  weighs  heavily  upon  England,  and  that  the  middle 
classes  are  without  political  influence.  His  proofs  are  drawn  from  certain 
ceremonials,  such  for  instance  as  that  attending  the  coronation,  upon 
which  his  reasoning  is  as  just,  as  if  he  drew  his  notions  of  British  laws 
£rom  the  judges'  horsehair  wigs.  He  denies  in  fJBuH;,  the  whole  spirit  of  mo- 
dern improvement,  because  a  resemblance  still  exists  to  what  is  past ;  the  boy 
has  not  become  a  man,  because  the  boy  still  speaks  with  a  human  tongue, 
and  sees  through  human  eyes.  He,  in  fact,  makes  the  mistake  which  most 
Frenchmen  do,  who  thinic  that  no  political  good  can  be  effected,  except 
through  violent  revolution ;  and  he  expects  the  coming  of  the  crisis,  which 
as  to  put  an  end  to  Feodality  in  England.  Will  it  be  credited  in  England, 
that  this  author,  who  vaunts  the  popularity  of  his  book  in  France,advances 
as  a  grave  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Feudal  system  in  England,  that 
tiie  Queen's  ministers,  when  called  upon  to  attend  at  Windsor,  feel  ho- 
nour in  putting  on  servants'  livery  coats,  with  livery  buttons  ?  We 
translate  literally  from  page  35. 

**  Those  who  would  feel  surprised  to  see  free  England  in  the  19th  century,  thus 
adhere  to  feudal  customs,  will  be  still  more  surprised  when  they  team,  that  the 
Queen's  ministers,  called  to  Windsor  at  the  Queen's  accouchement,  put  on  the  uni- 
form (in  good  French,  the  livery,)  of  Windsor  palace,  and  that  gentlemen,  possessors 
of  a  million  of  revenue,felt  honomed  at  being  allowed  to  carry  upon  their  coat-buttons 
the  initial  letters  of  a  prince  of  the  royal  Uood;  as  in  fVanoe,  valets  have  upon  their 
buttons  the  fint  letter  of  their  master's  name." 

And  a  littie  fmrther  down,  page  36,  he  asks,  if  after  such  instances  "  Eng- 
land has  a  right  to  be  boasting  of  her  habeas  coipus."  It  may  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  the  habeas  corpus  is  not  dear  at  a  button,  n'en  d£* 
plaise  k  Monsieur  Farey. 
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FRANCE. 

Parts,  ISih  March. 

Thebb  18  a  leyiew  here,  little  known,  and  not  highly  appreciated, 
called  '  Le  Biographe  Uniyenely*  containing  biographies  of  the  men  of 
the  dajy  which  are  now  and  then  republished  when  likely  to  interest. 
Some  weeks  since,  when  it  was  beHeved  Guizot  might  retire,  and  before 
Messieurs  Passy  and  Dufaure  had  signified  their  intention  to  hold  aloof 
from  any  new-formed  ministnr,  one  of  these  pamphlets  appeared  and 
disappeared  with  a  rapidity  unmtellig^ble  to  those  who  had  not  the  key 
to  the  enigma.  The  biography  was  that  of  Salvandy,  whose  silence  on 
the  important  debate  was,  it  seems,  personally  requested  by  royalty.  It 
was  said  to  be  by  his  oiA  han4,  his  style  being  recognised  in  it,  and  the 
signature  being  that  of  his  private  secretary.  The  same  whispers  aver 
that  Count  Mole  sent  for  Salvandy,  and  said  it  might  possibly  faU  to  his 
lot  to  form  a  ministry;  and  that,  notwithstanding  every  conviction  of  his 
capacity  and  usefulness,  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  him  for  a  co- 
adjutor, did  the  biography  remain  in  circulation.  The  pamphlet  was 
therefore  bought  up,  and  is  now  not  to  be  had.  But  one  of  the  rare 
copies  already  sold,  having  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  it,  that  our  readers  may  learn  how  M.  Salvandy  has  been  un- 
fairly appreciated  hitherto,  and  may  contradict,  hy  the  genealogy  ^ven, 
on  such  excellent  authority,  those  idle  stories,  which  gave  him  a  some- 
what too  clerical  origin. 

"  In  the  unfortunate  times,  wherein  the  kings  of  England  counted  among 
their  fiefs  the  fiurest  French  proyinces,  an  Irish  &mily,  named  O  Sahmndyy  its^ 
exiled  from  a  lately  conquered  country,  and  no  doubt  captive  beneath  the  Black 
Frince*8  banners,  found  itself  transplanted  into  Gujenne." 

This  is  the  first  sentence  which  adds  another  and  rather  foreign  looking 
comrade  to  the  list  of  royal  O's,  which  are  Ireland's  patrimony.  "  The 
best  manner  of  praising  such  men,"  goes  on  the  biographer,  ^'  is  to  re- 
count their  lives  ;*'  and  this  is  accordingly  done  by  him  through  210 
pag^  of  closely  printed  octavo.  We  have  not  the  least  idea  of  attacking 
any  portion  of  M.  Salvandy's  life;  but  rather  wish  to  excuse  Mole,  by 
pomtine  out  why  he  decided  that  a  minister,  holding  in  his  hand  such  a 
story  of  himself,  by  himself,  would  lay  the  ministry  open  to  that  terrible 
battery  of  ridicule,  so  potent  in  France,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  bat- 
tery sne  fears! 

*  When  he  was  ei^ht  years  old,*  Rousseaus  precept,  ^  la  seule  habi- 
tude k  contracter  serait  de  n'en  point  avoir,'  took  possession  of  his  mind, 
and  became  a  law  to  him.  '  At  eleven  years  old'  he  had,  '  as  yet'  ad- 
vanced in  life  without  any  determined  object.  But  it  was  then  that  a 
sentence  spoken  before  him,  to  the  purport  that  extraordinary  children 
commonly  disappointed  when  they  grew  to  men,  induced  him  to  eschew 
his  mode  of  study,  irregalar  heretofore.  '  With  sagacity  rare  at  his  age/ 
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he  decided  that  under  a  military  monarchy,  he  should  hest  find  his  level 
in  a  military  career !  Educated  at  the  Lyc^e  Napoleon  (College  Heniy 
IV. )y  he  one  day,  in  his  enthusiasm  and  admiration  of  the  emperors 
style^  invented  and  read  aloud  a  bulletin  de  la  grande  arm^e.  Become 
an  officer,  he  was  at  Mayence  pointed  out  to  the  emperor  himself,  who 
fixed  upon  him  such  a  look,  as  it  seems  was  wortn  recording.  At 
twenty  years  of  age,  commencing  to  write  as  a  politician,  he  hesitated 
between  all  the  conflicting  parties,  feefing  in  himself  something  of  each. 
He  had  at  this  time  a  precocious  sagacity,  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  usually  the  fruit  of  observation  and  experience.  In  1815, 
imdcr  the  influence  of  his  indignation,  he  wrote  '  La  Coalition  et  la 
France.'  This  was  more  than  *  a  good  book :  it  was  a  good  action— 
an  event.'  This  book  was  seized.  He  took  it  quietly.  Louis  XVIII. 
had  desired  him  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  its  seizure.  Then  there 
was  his  letter  to  Wellington.  The  Due  de  BicheHeu  interfered  when  he 
was  about  to  publish  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  the  at- 
tempt made  on  the  duke's  life  by  the  assassin  to  whom  Napoleon  left  a 
legacy,  in  the  small  gratitude  oi  a  great  mau.  The  letter  desired  the 
duke  to  live,  '  that  the  rising  generation  might,  in  the  plains  of  Zama, 
avenge  the  insult  received  at  Thrasimene.'  There  were  two  more 
pamphlets,  which  *  ensured  the  unhoped-for'  passing  of  the  loi  de  re- 
crutement.  Louis  XVIII.  at  last  '  proved  hunself  master*  on  his  own 
territory,  by  naming  the  poet  Salvandy  of  his  Conseil  d'Etat ! !  And 
this  is  the  account,  by  Salvandy,  of  Salvandy's  career. 

Novels,  pamphlets^  Madame  Salvandy,  receive  the  same  unqualified 
praise.  As  to  Salvandy  himself,  he  is  applauded  in  all  senses;  politically, 
morally;  as  having  '  instinct  and  reasoning  powers'  to  a  supreme  degree ; 
as  having  We  of  order  and  liberty,  progress,  stability,  moderation ;  verily, 
we  cannot  give  the  whole  list  of  ms  perfections  •  Their  name  is  Legion.  As 
to  his  talents  as  a  novelist,  if  he  *  nas  not  all  the  power  which  belonged 
to  Walter  Scott,  his  Alonzo  has  a  serenity  and  calm  which  may  suggest 
comparison  to  some  broad  road,  smooth  and  symmetrical,  without  ruts  or 
jolting.'  As  for  the  book  called  '  Twenty  Months ;  or,  the  Revolution  of 
1830,'  it  so  struck  the  illustrious  G6the,  that  on  his  bed  of  death,  and  when 
his  sight  had  failed,  it  was  read  to  him  by  his  daughter,  ^  and  when  at 
last  his  mind  was  no  longer  capable  of  following  its  ideas,  he  bade  her 
approach  it^  to  his  lips,  that,  kissing  ity  he  might  bid  human  thought 
adieu ;  soon  after  he  expired.' 

But  we  have  s^d  enough.  Salvandy  has  had  his  meritSy  and  not  few ; 
but  we  find  it  difficult  not  to  meet  fatuity  such  as  thifl|^  with  a  little 
innocent  laughter. 


GERMANY. 


Leiptitj  M«veht  1843. 
TflS  presence  and  the  counsels  of  Alexander  Ton  Humboldt  have  been 
JBadly  wanted  of  late  by  the  Phissian  king.    It  is  to  the  absence  of  this 
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distmgoiahednum  in  Paris  daring  the  last  ihree  months,  that  ihe  extra* 
ordinaiy  change  vrooght  in  the  feelings  of  the  people  towards  thar 
sovereign,  and  the  general  gloom  which  has  fallen  on  the  hopes  of  the 
mostdiitingaished  men  of  letters  in  Fmssiay  are^  in  my  opinion,  mainly 
ascrihahle. 

The  dismissal  of  Professor  Hoffinann  of  Fallerslehen  from  his  pro* 
fessorship  in  Breslau,  and  without  the  nsual  pension,  in  consequence 
of  his  politieal  poems,  belongs  to  a  class  of  acts  which  form  their  own 
eommentaiy.  In  the  same  category  we  may  include  the  exclusion  from 
the  Prussian  states  of  the  ^  Leipsic  Universal  Gaxette,'  which  had  often 
rendered  Prussia  good  service,  when  warring  with  its  own  Catholic  popu- 
lation.  But  the  odium  does  not  attach  so  much  to  the  act  as  to  the 
mode  of  its  enforcement.  It  may  be  even  reasonably  doubted  whether  the 
conduct  of  Prussia  in  interdicting  the  transit  of  the  journal,  and  thus 
cutting  it  off  from  the  other  states  where  it  was  desired,  has  not 
shed  rather  an  unfavourable  light  on  the  indifference  of  Prussia  to 
the  interests  of  the  League,  when  its  own  interests  seem  affected.  The 
suppression  of  the  *  Rhenish  Gazette,'  which  is  to  cease  from  the  3l8t 
of  March,  also  tends  to  swell  the  general  amount  of  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  re-imposition  of  the  censorship  on  caricattues,  after  its  ex- 
tinction so  recenUy  and  pompously  announced,  is  in  many  ways  cha* 
racteristic.  The  smgular  discrepancy  between  the  royal  order  of  the 
24th  of  December,  1841,  alleviating  the  evils  of  the  censorship,  and 
the  law  promulgated  on  the  13th  of  February  last,  imposing  fresh 
restrictions,  and  handing  over  the  Press  to  a  peroetuity  of  arbitrary  go- 
vernment, is  very  fiar  from  a  realization  of  ine  hopes  awakened  by  the 
monarch's  popular  harangues!  Such  acts,  also,  as  the  recent  cabinet- 
order,  forbidding  the  future  promotion  of  two  officers  holding  iudicial 
situations,  in  consequence  of  an  ardde  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  pro* 
jected  Divorce  Bill  having  been  inserted  by  one  in  a  law  magazine  edited 
by  the  other,  savour  in  no  small  degree  of  the  worst  kind  of  arbitranr 
power.  How  pitiable  is  it  that  the  king  should  be  unable  to  foresee,  m 
the  present  state  of  Germany,  the  spirit  which  all  this  has  a  tendency  to 
make  formidable! 

The  friends  of  monarchy  and  order  throughout  Germany  had  sin« 
cerely  hoped  that  the  occasion  of  the  recent  marria^  of  tne  Crown 
Prince  of  Hanover  would  have  been  embraced  for  puttmff  an  end  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  state  prisoners  locked  up  in  dungeons  smce  the  unfor- 
tunate fl^ffair  of  1833.  This  hope  has  been  cruelly  disappointed  With 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Eggelmg,  who  seems  indebted  for  his  liberation  to 
other  causes  than  royal  clemency,  and  Dr.  Plath,  none  of  the  many 
persons  at  present  confined  for  pohtical  offences  have  heea  set  atlibert)r. 
Even  EggeUng  has  been  placed  under  the  odious  surveillance  of  the 
police  for  the  rest  of  lus  life,  and  Plath  must  at  once  leave,  and  never 
again  re-enter  the  kingdom.  The  University  of  Gottingea  is  rapidly 
sinking  under  the  present  regime.  As  Dahlmann,  the  lut  of  the  seven 
exiled  professors  has  been  lately  provided  for  by  an  appointment  to  a 
professorship  at  Bonn,  the  society  formed  throughout  Germany  to  assist 
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these  political  martyrs  with  pecuniary  aid  in  their  immediate  wants,  has 
announced  its  approaching  dissolution,  as  being  no  longer  necessary ;  and 
its  intention  of  handing  over  the  undisposed-of  reddue  of  its  funds  to 
Dr.  Jordan,  a  literary  martyr  no  less  deserving  of  support. 

Leipsic  is  in  itself  a  littie  republic ;  and  as  the  centre  of  the  German 
book  trade,  and  the  great  literary  mart  whither  the  products  of  German 
mind  are  always  sure  to  find  their  wa^,  it  may  be  called,  in  one  sense 
at  least,  a  republic  of  letters.  The  mildness  of  the  Saxon  censorship, 
and  the  ^uihties  of  publishing,  have  induced  many  popular  writers  to 
take  up  their  residence  here.  The '  Literaten-Verein,'  also,  presenting  a 
formidable  array  of  disting^hed  names,  forms  a  species  of  rallying 
point  for  patriotic  exertions.  The  musical  £Eune  of  Leipsic  is  about  to 
be  still  further  elevated  by  the  erection  of  a  Conservatory  of  Muac, 
under  the  direction  of  Mendelsohn  Bartholdy,  assisted  by  several  highly 
distinguished  professors.  The  publishing  activity  is  as  flourishing 
as  ever.  I  have  only  to  point  to  the  edition  of  English  popular 
writers,  in  course  of  publication  by  the  eminent  printer,  Taudmitz,  of 
this  city,  to  establish  any  man's  faith  in  miracles.  Each  volume,  com- 
prising the  contents  of  three  ordinary  English  volumes,  neatiy  and  cor- 
rectiy  printed  on  admirable  paper,  and  embellished  with  a  good  steel 
eng^ving,  is  published  at  the  almost  incredibly  low  price  of  one  sMUing 
and  sixpence  I  The  collection  wi]l  embrace  most  of  the  standard  En* 
glish  authors.  The  works  of  Byron,  Moore,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  and 
Marryat,  have  already  appeared.  The  extraordinary  popularity  of  En- 
glish writers  in  Grermany  necessary  to  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise, 
is  flattering  to  both  countries.  As  a  matter  of  curious  literary  histoiy 
I  may  mention  the  fact,  that  of  this  edition  of  Mr.  IMckens'  works  four 
thousand  copies  have  been  already  sold.  Amongst  other  more  impor- 
tant literary  undertakings,  a  forthcoming  new  edition  of  the  German 
and  English  Dictionary,  compiled  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Fliigel,  the 
United  States'  Consul  at  Leipsic,  should  be  mentioned.  I  bdieve 
the  new  edition  will  contain  many  thousand  words  and  phrases  not  in- 
cluded in  the  last.  A  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  Brockhaus's 
^  Conversations-Lexicon,*  being  the  ninth  issue  of  that  important  work; 
is  also  in  course  of  publication ;  and  a  journal  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
illustrated  papers  of  London  is  about  to  appear  under  the  titie  of 
^  Illustrirte  Nachrichten/ 

Before  concluding,  I  may  allude  to  the  abolition  of  the  British  consul* 
ship  in  this  city.  Shortiy  after  the  accession  of  the  present  ministry  to 
power,  the  gentieman  who  filled  the  office  of  consul  was  recalled,  and 
tile  office  itself  abolished.  England  is  now  the  only  kingdom  unrepre- 
sented here.  It  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  asked,  whether  an  effi- 
cient and  intelligent  agent  might  not  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
this  nucleus  of  German  trade — ^the  emporium  m/OL  whence  the  east  is 
supplied  with  the  manufoctures  of  the  Westy  and  the  point  where  the 
whole  of  England's  German  trade  centres. 
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BELGIUM. 

Some  time  ago  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
forfonningp  as  fiir  as  possible,  a  complete  collection  of  the  Belgic  state  papers, 
many  of  which  are  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  Holland  and  France. 
In  furtherance  of  this  design,  M.  Gachard  was  sent  on  an  official  mission  to 
the  Hague  in  October  last.  He  obtained  leave  to  examine  the  Rojral  Library, 
and  he  there  found  many  interesting  documents  relating  to  Belgian  history. 
M.  Gachard  has  described  the  results  of  his  mission  in  a  detail^  report,  of 
which  the  following  are  some  of  tlie  most  interesting  points.  The  Royal 
Library  at  the  Hague  was  founded  on  the  collection  of  the  old  Statholders, 
and  was  vastly  extended  during  the  time  of  the  union  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. No  state  library  was  then  kept  in  Brussels,  and  all  the  purchases 
of  books  and  manuscripts  made  by  the  government  were  destined  for  the 
Hague.  Thus  the  library  in  the  latter  city  is  enriched  with  the  greater  por^ 
tion  of  the  library  of  Gerard,  whicli,  among  other  things,  contained  a  rare 
and  voluminous  collection  of  manuscripts  on  the  history  of  Belgium.  The 
Hague  library,  moreover,  obtained  numerous  and  important  additions  by  the 
sale  of  the  famous  collection  of  Muschenbroeck.  The  library  at  present  con- 
tains upwards  of  2000  manuscript  volumes,  of  which  many  are  of  infinite 
value,— some  by  reason  of  the  subjects  they  treat  of,  some  for  their  rarity, 
others  for  the  beauty  of  their  calligraphic  execution,  or  for  the  fin6  miniatures 
and  vignettes  with  which  they  are  ornamented.  Sermons,  copies  of  rituals, 
and  theological  writinss,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
libraries  of  Belgium  and  France,  are  by  no  means  numerous  in  the  Hague 
collection,  which  does  not,  like  ^most  others,  owe  its  existence  to  the  sup- 
pression of  abbeys  and  convents.  '  On  the  other  band,  historical  writings  and 
works  relating  to  art  and  science  are  numerous.  Of  these  2000  manuscripts, 
400  at  least  relate  to  the  history  of  Belgium,  and  for  their  acquisition  pro- 
posals will  be  made  to  the  Dutch  {government.  The  archives  of  the  kingdom 
of  Holland  form  a  collection  distinct  from  the  Royal  Library  of  the  Hague. 
Among  these  archives  M.  Gacliard  saw  two  diplomas  of  the  date  of  the  Utli 
pentury,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  existence,  and  formerly  kept  among 
the  registers  of  the  counts  of  Holland.  There  is  likewise  a  Golden  Bull  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  once  belonging  to  the  Cartularies  of 
the  Chapter  of  St  Servais,  at  Maestricht  M.  Gaciiard  describes  several 
curious  old  treaties,  copies  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Holland. 
Among  them  is  the  treatv^  concluded  between  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Cromwell.  This  document  is  wrinen  on  a  large  sheet  of  parch- 
ment, and  bears  the  Protector^s  signature  Ouver.  Appended  to  it  is  a  wax 
seal,  representing  Cromwell,  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne,  with  the  members  of 
the  long  parliament  ranged  on  either  side  of  him.  The  correspondence 
of  the  famous  Pensionary,  Count  de  Witt,  is  also  among  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom  of  Holland.  The  letters  from  the  foreign  agents  of  the  Republic 
are  exceedinglv  curious,  and  form  a  useful  appendix  to  the  history  of  Europe 
during  the  17tn  and  18th  centuries. 

The  Ring  of  the  Belgians  has  lately  purchased  a  small  collection  of  paint- 
ings from  Uie  eminent  picture-dealer,  M.  Nieuvenhuys.  Among  the  collec* 
tion  b  Wilkie's  celebrated  *<  Whisky  Still." 
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DENMARK. 

Thorwakhen,  who  spent  the  bite  Christinas  holidays  with  the  poet 
Oehleaschlager  at  Nysoe,  is  now  engaged  on  a  new  bas-relief,  which  he  calls 
"Christmas  Joys  in  Heaven."  The  beauty  of  this  work  has  inspired 
Oehlenschlager  to  tune  his  lyre  in  its  praise.  The  indefatigable  sculptor, 
old  in  years  but  young  in  spirit,  has  just  completed  three  bas-reliefs  for 
the  pedestal 'of  the  statue  of  Frederick  YI.  The  .subjects  are  ^—l.  The 
foundation  of  representative  bodies  in  DenmarL  2.  The  extinction  of  serf- 
dom, and  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  3.  The  protection  of  art.  The 
STOup  of  the  Three  Graces,  which  by  an  unfortunate  accident  was  thrown 
down  on  being  Umded  from  the  frigate  Thetis,  and  shattered  into  more  than 
200  fragments,  is  now  fully  restored.  The  bas-relief  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Love,  which  was  injured  on  the  same  occasion,  is  likewise  repaired. 

A  valuable  collection  of  bronze  figures  representing  Indian  deities,  the 
property  of  the  late  Major-general  Anker,  of  Christiania,  has  been  purchased 
by  ue  King  of  Denmark  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  Norwegian  jour- 
nals express  great  regret  that  this  rare  and  valuable  collection  is  lost  to  Nor- 
way. Major-general  Anker  collected  the  antiquities  whilst  he  was  Governor 
of  Tranquebar,  one  of  the  Danish  possessions  in  India. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  Royal  Archaeological  Society  of  Copenha- 
gen held  its  annual  public  sitting,  on  which  occasion  His  Royal  Highness 
2ie  Prince  Royal,  Honorary  President  of  the  society,  was  present.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  business  of  the  sitting  consisted  of  the  presen- 
tation and  explanation  of  certain  monuments  recently  discovered  in  America, 
which  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  that  part  of  the  world  was  known  to 
Europeans  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus.  These  monuments  are:-— 
1.  A  flat  stone,  bearing  an  inscription  in  24  Runic  characters,  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  2.  A  pair  of  massive  silver  tongs  or 
pincers,  found  in  the  province  of  Bahia  (Brazil),  by  M.  Kroyer,  a  Danish 
naturalist.  This  instrument  precisely  resembles,  in  form,  those  of  a  simikr 
kind,  frequently  found  in  tumulary  hills  in  Scandinavian  countries.  3.  Some 
arrows,  with  rock  crystal  points,  and  saws  made  of  sharks'  teeth,  and  fra^ 
ments  of  pebbles,  discovered  in  California,  and  resembling  those  used  by 
the  ancient  Greenlanders.  4.  Three  very  ancient  Peruvian  vases }  the 
form  and  ornaments  similar  to  those  of  the  Etruscan  vases. — It  was  stated 
at  the  sitting  of  the  Copenhagen  Society,  that  the  Brazilian  government 
has  taken  measures  for  continuing  diggings  and  searches  in  a  part  of 
Brazil  where  certain  ruins  recently  discovered  seem  to  indicate  that  a  Scan- 
dinavian colony  anciently  existed.  This  tract  of  country  is  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  of  Bahia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  BrB90-do* 
Cin9oniy  and  to  the  south  of  the  SierraFdo-Cin9ora« 


EGYPT. 

Dr.  Lepsius  is  actively  pursuing  his  interesting  labours  at  the  Pyramids. 
Of  the  progress  of  his  researches,  as  &r  as  they  nave  hitherto  advanced,  he 
has  given  a  circumstantial  report  in  several  letters,  recently  published  offi- 
cially by  the  Prussian  government.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  give  a  complete  translation  of  these  letters,  which  contain  a  fund 
of  curious  information  nighly  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  artist. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  latest.  It  is  dated  from  Gizeb, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  Jan.  2d. — '<  Wiiat  will  you  say  when 
you  learn  that  we  have  advanced  no  further  tlian  this.  We  arrived  here  on 
the  9th  of  November,  and  here  we  have  passed  the  first  day  of  the  new  year. 
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But  who  eftn  foretel  the  extent  of  the  rich  harvest  we  may  reap  on  this 
earliest  scene  of  the  histonr  of  mankind  ?    It  is  incredible  bow  little  this 
spot  has  been  explored,  tnoagh  more  visited  than  any  other  part  of  Egypt. 
Bat  it  is  my  task  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  the  claim 
to  it  with  my  learned  predecessors.    The  best  maps  of  this  site,  hitherto 
produced,  represent  two  tombs,  besides  the  Pyramios,  having  particular  in- 
scriptions and  figures.    Now  we  have  drawn  a  minute  topographical  plan  of 
the  whole  monumental  plain,  and  on  this  plan  there  are  marked,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Pyramids,  45  tombs,  whose  occupants  I  have  ascertained 
by  the  inscriptions.    There  are  altogether  82  tombs  which,  on  account^of  thei  r 
inscriptions  or  other  peculiarities,  demand  particular  attention.    With  the 
exception  of  about  12  which  belong  to  a  later  period,  all  these  tombs  were 
erected  contemporaneously  with,  or  soon  after  the  building  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,    and  consequently  their   dates    throw  an  invaluable   light  on 
the  study  of  human  civilization  in  the  most  remote  period  of  antic|uity. 
Their  structure,  respecting  which  I  could  speak  only  from  supposition,  in  my 
work  on  Egyptian  architecture,  is  now  developed  before  my  eyes ;  all  the 
architectuml  parts  are  perfectly  made  out ;  and  to  my  great  satisfaction  the 
suppositions  I  hazarded  are  nilly  confirmed.    Tlie  sculptures  in  relief  are 
surprisingly  numerous,  and  represent  whole  figures,  some  the  size  of  life,  and 
others  of  various  dimensions.   Their  style  of  execu  tion  is  bold  and  decided,  but 
evidently  not  restrained  by  the  laws  of  proportion,  which,  at  a  later  period,  were 
implicitly  observed.    Tlie  paintinss  are  on  back-grounds  of  the  nnest  ctialk. 
They  are  numerous  and  beautiful  beyond  conception — as  fresh  and  perfect  as 
if  finished  only  yesterday.    Tlie  pictures  and  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the 
tombs  represent,  for  the  most  part,  scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  deceased  persons, 
whose  wealth  in  cattle,  fish,  boats,  servants,  &c.,  is  ostentatiously  displayed 
before  the  eye  of  the  spectator.    All  this  gives  an  insight  into  the  details  of 
private  life  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.    The  scenes  thus  represented  are 
explained  by  the  inscriptions,  which  sometimes  name  the  numerous  members 
of  tlie  family  of  the  deceased,  together  with  dl  his  titles  and  ofilces.     By  the 
help  of  these  inscriptions  I  thiiik  I  could,  without  much  difficulty,  make  a 
court  calendar  of  the  reign  of  King  Cheops.    The  most  splendid  mausoleums 
are  those  of  the  princes,  who  were  either  relations  of  the  king,  or  persons 
holding  high  appointments  in  the  royal  service.    These  structures  are  situated 
in » the  proximity  of  the  pyramids.     In  some  instances  I  have  traced  the 
graves  of  father,  son,  grandson,  and  even  great  grandson,— all  that  now 
remain  of  the  distinguished  families  which  5000  years  ago  formed  the  no- 
bility of  the  land.    The  post  of  '  Superintendent  of  the  Ring's  Buildings* 
must  have  been,  in  those  days  of  colossal  architecture,  an  appointment  of 
vast  importance,  and  it  was  frequently  given  to  princes  of  the  blood-royal. 
One  of^  the  most  magnificent  tombs  I  nave  discovered  here,  (which,  with 
many  others,  was  completely  buried  beneath  the  sand),  is  that  of  a  prince  of 
the  bouse  of  Cheops,  who  held  the  office  of  chief  superintendent  of  build- 
ings.   It  may  be  presumed  the  greatest  building  of  the  age,  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops,  was  executed  under  the  direction  of  this  personage.    I  now  daily 
employ  fidy  or  sixty  men  in  dij^giug,  and  in  other  kinds  of  labour,  and  a 
huge  excavation  has  been  made  m  front  of  the  Great  Sphinx.* 

FRANCE. 

The  contest  between  M.  Pierre  Leroux  and  M.  Cousin,  lately  engrossed 
a  considerable  share  of  attention  in  the  literal^  circles  of  Paris.  The 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  misunderstandmg  has  arisen  appear  to 
be  these :— M.  Jonffroy,  tlie  most  distinguished  disciple  of  the  principles 
of  M.  Cousin,  died  some  little  time  ago,  leaving  a  number  of  manuscripts 
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which  he  wished  should  be  published  after  his  decease*  In  his  will 
he  made  the  request,  that  M.  Cousin  would  superintend  tlie  publicatioa 
of  the  manuscripts,  taking  care  that  they  should  be  printed  without  alteration. 
It  happened  that  among  these  manuscripts  there  was  a  series  of  confessions, 
ader  the  manner  of  those  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  In  these  confessions 
M.  Jouffroy  declared  that  before  he  became  a  follower  of  the  doctrines  of 
M.  Cousin  he  was  a  good  Christian  and  a  firm  believer  in  immortality  A  few 
years'  communication  with  M.  Cousin  had  sufficed  to  plunge  him  into  the 
darkest  depths  of  scepticism.  A  friend  of  M.  Jouffroy,  and  one  who  ^laied 
hb  utmost  confidence,  liad  seen  many  fragments  of  the  manuscripts  during  the 
life-time  of  the  writer.  This  gentleman  (&clared  that  the  papers  contains  an 
indirect  but  absolute  condemnation  of  Cousin's  philosophy:  that  Jouffroy  had 
been  simply  dazzled  b^  the  authority  and  talents  of  his  master,  whilst  m  his 
inward  soul  a  voice  whispered  that  he  was  merely  rendering  homage  to  the  bril- 
liant errors  of  human  reason.  Now  it  is  said  thatM.  Cousin,  fearing  the  ten- 
dency of  Jouffroy's  manuscripts,  cancelled  all  those  passages  likely  to  injure 
his  character,  or  that  of  his  school  of  philosophy,  and  filled  up  the  chasms  by 
interpolations  of  his  own.  Against  this  treachery,  M.  Pierre  Leroux  vehe- 
mently protested  when  the  said  manuscripts  first  made  their  appearance  in 
print.  Cousin,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  having  made  the  alterations  with 
which  he  is  charged.  M.  Leroux  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the  *  Revue 
Ind^pendante,'  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  M.  Cousin,  from  motives  of 
personal  interest,  had  mutilated  the  manuscripts  entrusted  to  him.  These 
charges  were  replied  to  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Journal  des  D^bats*  by  Cou- 
sin. Such  is  the  present  state  of  tlie  afiair,  a  more  clear  elucidation  or  which 
is  anxiously  looked  for. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  travels  that  have  recently  appeared 
is  the  '  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,'  by  Admiral  du  Petit^Thouars.  The  nar- 
rative of  this  voyage  exhibits  in  every  page  a  charm  of  stvle  in  which 
nautical  and  scientific  details  of  a  practical  and  instructive  xind  are  fre- 
quently deficient.  It  abounds  with  interesting  facts,  related  in  graceful  and 
elegant  language.  Among  the  most  novel  and  striking  portions  of  the  book 
are  the  chapters  devoted  to  Chile  and  Peru,  countries  which  are  described 
by  Admiral  du  Petit-Tbouars  from  observations  collected  during  a  three  years' 
station  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  No  previous  traveller  has  given  such 
pleasant  pictures  of  social  life  in  those  interesting  and  rapidly  nourishing 
South  American  States.  Female  manners,  costume,  &c.,  are  pleasantly 
sketched  off  by  the  observing  man  of  the  world,  whose  scrutinizing  eye  has 
evidently  been  well  exercised  in  the  salons  of  Paris.  These  volumes,  more- 
over, contain  a  fund  of  information  highly  useful  to  the  geographer  and  the 
naturalist. 

The  heads  of  the  romantic  schools  in  literature  and  music,  MM.  Victor 
Hugo  and  Berlioz,  have  agreed  to  unite  their  talents  in  the  production  of  a 
grand  opera,  for  which  the  author  of  '  Notre  Dame*  will  supply  the  text,  and 
the  composer  of  the  *  Bleediug  Nun'  will  furnish  the  music.  A  leeuid  re- 
lated in  Victor  Hugo's  work  on  the  Rhine,  is  to  be  the  subject  of  this  new 
musical  drama. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  elected  three 
corresponding  members  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  recent  deaths.  Doni- 
xetti  the  composer,  at  present  residing  in  Vienna,  was  elected  in  the  room  of 
the  late  M.  Mauduit ; — M.  Kaulbacb,  the  painter,  residing  in  Munich,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  M.  de  Lasalle ; — ^and  M.  Jesi,  the  engraver  of  Florence, 
fills  the  place  of  the  late  M.  de  Bray. 

A  history  of  the  campaign  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  Algiers,  is  about  to 
be  printed  under  the  sanction  and  superintendence  of  the  widowed  duches. 
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The  work  will  appear  under  the  name  of  Charles  Nodier,  but  the  principal 
portion  of  the  text  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  himself.  The 
book  will  be  adorned  with  numerous  plates  and  vignettes.  The  duchess 
destines  it  for  distribution  in  the  army  of  Algiers. 

M.  Charles  Dupin  has  been  elected  Yice-president  of  the  Academy  of 
Science. 

Vicomte  d'Arlincourt*s  new  work  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  is 
entitled  the  '  Polar  Star,'  and  contains  an  account  of  the  authoi^s  recent 
visits  to  the  courts  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

The  Marquis  de  Custine's  work  on  Russia  is  shortly  expected  to  appear. 
It  is  described  by  those  who  have  read  fragments  of  it,  to  be  most  violently 
hostile  to  Russia.  Some  vei^  extraordinary  circumstances  are  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  this  tone  of  hostility. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  for  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  eminent  military  surgeon  Larrey,  whose  services  were  so  important  to 
the  French  army  during  the  long  wars  of  the  republic  and  the  empire. 

The  Academy  of  iVIond  and  Political  Science  has  elected  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
to  be  one  of  its  foreign  members,  in  the  room  of  the  late  historian,  M.  Sis- 
mondi.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  has  completed  its 
list  of  foreign  correspondents  by  filling  up  the  appointments  which  be- 
came vacant  during  the  course  of  last  year.  The  newly-elected  correspon- 
dents are  M.  Egene  Bor^e  for  Persia,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  for  London, 
Herr  Waschmuth  for  Leipsic,  Signor  Cavedoni  for  Modena,  and  M.  de  Witte 
for  Antwerp. 

M.  Von  Humboldt  has,  during  the  present  winter,  completed  his  great 
work  on  Upper  Asia,  which  has  been  so  impatiently  looked  for.  It  will 
shortly  be  published  in  Paris.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who  adopted  every  means  of  fiicilitating  the  labours  of  the  great 
naturalist  during  his  journey  in  Siberia  in  1829.  M.  Von  Humboldt  has 
lately  presented  the  last  volume  of  the  work  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Science*  and  he  has  now  left  Pbrb  for  Berlin  to  present  a  complete  copy  to  his 
aovereign  the  King  of  Prussia. 

GERMANY. 

Natural  Bittory. — (A  letter  from  Bohn,  dated  Feb.  28,  contains  the  follow- 
ing particulars.^  "  A  few  days  ago,  Professor  Goldfuss  received  a  present 
for  our  university  museum,  sent  from  London  by  His  Royal  Higlmess  Prince 
Albert.  The  present  is  in  itself  an  object  of  considerable  scientific  interest, 
and  is  the  more  welcome  inasmuch  as  it  is  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that 
Prince  Albert  cherishes  a  pleasing  recollection  of  his  studies  at  Bohn.  The 
letter  with  which  the  gift  is  accompanied  says,  among  other  things  :  '  the 
prince  wishes  hereby  to  give  you  a  small  proof  that  he  still  entertains  a 
friendly  remembrance  of  you  and  the  University  of  Bohn.'  The  present 
oonsbts  of  a  wellrpreserved  specimen  of  the  Hepioku  Vtrescent^  a  curious 
caterpillar,  from  the  tail  of  which  sprouts  a  vegetable  twig  about  six  or  seven 
inches  lon^.  It  was  recently  brought  from  New  Zealand  by  Captain  Siardet. 
In  a  description  sent  along  with  the  caterpillar  it  is  stated  to  be  the  larva  of 
a  species  of  Hepialus  (called  Hepialus  Vtretcent  in  Dr.  Dreffenbach's  journey 
to  New  Zealand),  on  which  a  parasitical  Spfueria  frequentlv  grows.  The 
plant  develops  itself  in  the  living  body  of  the  animal,  and  wnen  the  latter 
creeps  into  the  earth  prior  to  its  chrysalic  transformation,  it  fructifies. 
Wbilsf  the  vegetable  shoot  sprouts  from  the  caterpillar,  the  living  animal  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  fum^us,  which  substance 
retains  tbe  form  of  the  caterpillar.    Another  species  ofSphma  grows  in  the 
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larva  of  a  moth  in  China,  where  It  is  pthered  and  used  as  amedidne.  Some 
specimens  have  been  brought  from  South  Australia,  of  a  species  in  which 
several  sprouts,  forming  a  bunch,  shoot  from  an  individual  animal.  A  foorth 
variety,  aescribed  by  Edwards,  is  found  in  the  West  Indies:  this  invariably 
grows  on  the  larva  of  Chigale.  The  silkworm  is  subject  to  a  disease  which 
transforms  the  interior  of  its  body  into  a  sort  of  fungus.  Prince  Albert's 
present  was  likewise  accompanied  by  some  very  interesting  correspondence 
relating  to  curious  migratory  birds  whose  bones  have  latdy  been  found  in 
New  Zealand." 

The  King  of  Bavaria  is  about  to  put  into  execution  tlie  scheme  he  has 
long  entertained  of  building,  in  the  park  adjoining  his  palace  at  Aschaifen« 
bui^,  a  house  on  the  plan  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii.  The  architect  Gart- 
ner is  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  building,  which  is  to  be  In  exact 
conformity  with  a  design  made  at  Pompeii  in  1839,  by  Professor  Zahn.  The 
model  selected  b  the  house  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  one  of  the  most  admired 
in  Pompeii.  On  the  walls  there  are  some  beautiful  paintings,  one  of  which 
represents  Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  among  the  daughters  of  Lyco- 
medes.  On  other  parts  of  the  walls  appear  groups  of  fauns  and  bacchantes, 
and  on  a  blue  back-ground  are  figures  of  Hippolyttis,  Phoedra,  Ceres,  Venus, 
and  Adonis.  The  house  about  to  be  erected  at  Aschaffenburgh  will  be  fur- 
nished with  marble  statues,  bronxes,  painting,  altars,  &c.,  and  will  in  all 
respects  be  a  complete  representation  of  the  domestic  life  of  antiquity. 

A  complete  German  translation  of  the  celebrated  old  Spanish  *  Can9ioneiro 
del  Cid/  has  recently  been  published  by  Cotta  of  Stuttgard.  The  translation 
is  from  the  pen  of  Uottlob  Regis,  whose  German  versions  of  Rabelais  and 
of  the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  are  greatly  and  justly  admired.  Regis  is  the 
first  who  has  introduced  the  Can9ioneiro  into  the  German  language  in  its 
complete  form.     Herder  translated  only  70  of  the  romances. 

Lsipsic. — Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer's  romance  of  '  Night  and  Morning* 
has  been  adapted  to  the  German  stage  by  the  popular  £amaiitie,  Madame 
Birch-Pfeifer,  and  was  produced,  after  much  preparation,  on  the  Leipsic 
stage.  The  piece  being  altogether  too  lengthy  and  disjointed,  was  indebted 
to  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  novelist,  and  Uie  [reputation  of  the 
adaptress,  for  the  even  partial  and  equivocal  success  which  it  met  at  the  hands 
of  a  very  tolerant  audience. 

Tlie  '  Literaten-Verein,*  or  Society  of  Literary  Men  of  this  city,  has  made 
an  alteration  in  iu  statutes  so  as  to  admit  foreign  or  non-resident  members. 
The  election  of  new  members  of  the '  Verein°is  by  ballot  Each  member 
pa^  an  annual  subscription  of  two  thalers  to  the  funds  of  the  society. 

The  '  Deutsche  Jahrbucher/  edited  by  Dr.  Ruge,  have  been  suppressed  by 
the  Saxon  government.  These  '  Jabrbiicher,'  originally  founded  by  the  cele- 
brated Hegel  under  the  name  of  '■  Hallische  Jabrbiicher,'  on  being  forced  to 
fly  from  Prussia  in  1841,  found  an  asylum  in  Saxonv,  where  they  have  con- 
tinued to  be  publislied  up  to  Uie  first  of  January  of  the  present  year,  when 
they  were  formally  suppressed,  on  the  ground  of  their  continued  assaults  on 
existing  institutions. 

HOLLAND. 
A  work  on  some  early  nautical  discoveries  of  the  Dutch  is  preparing  for 
the  press  b^  Heer  Van  Siebold,  author  of  the  well  known  account  of  Japan. 
The  materials  for  this  new  work  have  been  found  in  some  interesting  manu- 
scripts discovered  by  the  author  in  the  archives  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  These  manuscripts,  of  which  notices  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Dutch  papers,  contain,  it  appears,  detailed  accounU  of  an  important  voyage 
made  m  1639,  under  the  direction  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  Matthijs 
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Qnast  and  Abel  Jansen  Tasman  in  the  Northern  Pacific  In  that  voyage 
these  navigaton  disooyered  the  Bonin  Islands  to  the  east  of  Japan.  It  » 
singular  that  the  names  of  men  so  eminent  for  nautical  skill  and  successful 
expeditions  should  have  sunk  almost  into  oblivion,  being  scarcely  noticed  bv 
the  historians  of  their  own  country,  and  never  mentioned,  it  may  be  said, 
by  other  European  writers.  We  must,  however,  except  Rrusenstem,  who, 
in  adverting  to  Tasman,  calls  him  the  greatest  navigator  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Tasman,  who  had  previously  discovered  Uie  Friendly  Islands,  and 
explored  the  ocean  to  the  south  of  New  Holhmd,  gave  to  that  part,  now  an 
English  colony,  the  name  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  This  name  was  given  in 
oompliment  to  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  East  India  settlements,  who  had 
aided  and  encouraged  Tasman*s  expedition.  We  hope  that  we  shall  soon  be 
enabled  to  give  an  account  of  these  voyages  from  the  Dutch  work  about  to 
be  published.  We  understand  it  is  expected  to  be  accompanied  by^  some 
curious  supplementary  documents  and  plates;  among  which  there  is  the 
copy  of  a  chart  of  the  Bonin  Iskinds,  as  laid  down  by  the  discoverers.  One 
of  the  islands  is  called  -^ft^A  another  Gracht^  being  the  names  of  the  two 
vessels  in  which  Quest  and  Tasman  sailed  on  their  expedition. 

The  Dutch  government  has  recently  purchased  some  curiously  painted 
windows  belonging  to  an  old  house  at  Gorcum.  The  house,  whence  these 
windows  have  been  removed  to  be  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety,  is  the 
same  to  which  the  celebrated  Grotius  was  conveyed  after  hb  escape 
from  the  castle  of  Lcevestein.  Grotius  (who  b  called  by  the  Dutch  Hugo 
de  Grroot)  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  for  his  adherence  to 
Bameveldt,  in  the  famous  contest  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  wife  con- 
trived a  plan  for  his  escape  from  captivity.  She  sent  a  box  full  of  books  to 
his  prison,  the  castle  of  Lcevestein.  Grotius,  under  pretence  of  returning 
the  books,  ordered  the  box  to  be  carried  away,  and  shutting  himself  in  it, 
instead  of  the  books,  be  effected  his  escape.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  house 
at  Gorcum,  which  was  then  occupied  by  Daetslaer.  On  the  windows  are 
painted  portraits  of  Grotius,  Romboot,  iloogerbeeu,  and  Thomas  Esperius. 

The  Dutch  poet  and  philologist  Hoeuffl  died  lately  at  Breda,  nis  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Dordrecht,  his  native  town. 

Petronilla  Moens,  a  lady  to  whom  the  literature  of  Holland  is  indebted  for 
many  esteemed  productions  in  prose  and  verse,  died  at  Utrecht  on  the  4th 
of  Januaryi  at  the  age  of  80. 

ITALY. 

^  In  the  last  number  of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterlv  Review*  (p.  540),  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  arbitrary  suppression,  by  the  Neapolitan  ^vernment, 
of  Michaele  'Amari*s  work  entitled, '  Un  periodo  delle  Istorie  Siciliane  del 
Secolo  XII.'  The  work,  after  having  undergone  the  twofold  revision  of  the 
censorship  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Prefect  of  Police,  was  printed  at  Palermo 
about  the  latter  end  of  last  year.  An  early  copy  was  presented  to  the  King 
of  Naples,  bv  whom  it  was  read  and  approved.  After  all  this,  it  might  na« 
tnrally  have  been  expected  that  no  obstacle  would  arise  to  the  free  publica- 
tion of  the  book.  However,  it  remained  for  a  minister  of  the  Neapolitan 
cabinet  to  discover  in  the  work  tendencies  of  an  objectionable  nature,  which 
had  escaped  the  observation  of  both  king  and  censor.  The  publication  was 
prohibited,  and  its  author,  to  save  himself  from  the  persecution  which  was 
doubtless  in  reserve  for  him,  fled  to  France.  These  circumstances  would,  in 
themselves,  have  sufficed  to  excite  public  interest  and  attention  in  favour  of 
a  work  possessing  less  intrinsic  merit  than  that  here  alluded  to,  whidi  is  ad- 
mitted at  all  hands  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  Italian  histoiv — replete 
with  laborious  researchi  and  throwiDg  light  upon  many  points  heretofore 
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but  imperfectl;^  known  or  understood.  The  ^  Periodo*  embraces  an  interval 
glorious  to  Sicily,  viz.,  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  principal 
events  treated  of  ai^,  the  Siciliau  Vespers,  the  consequent  war,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  Frederick  III.,  or  (as  the  author  more  properly  styles  that  monardi) 
Frederick  II.,  to  the  throne  of  Sicily.  Previous  accounts  of  this  important 
period  are  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  derived  from  unauthentic  sources ; 
but  Amari,  who  enjoyed  free  access  to  the  state  archives  of  Naples  and  Pa- 
lermo, has  fortunately  supplied,  the  deficiencies,  and  corrected  the  errors  of 
former  historians*  Many  important  points  of  his  narrative  are  founded  on 
data  newly  brought  to  light,  and  he  throws  doubt  on  much  that  has  hitherto 
been  written  and  currently  believed  respecting  the  machinations  of  Giovanni 
da  Procida,  who,  according  to  all  contemporary  and  credible  authorities, 
was  not  originally  connected  with  the  leaders  of  tne  Sicilian  Vespers.  Pro- 
cida is  depicted  by  Amari,  not  as  a  hero  of  liberty,  but  as  one  of  those  di- 
plomatic adventurers  who,  at  a  subsequent  period,  were  numerous  in  the 
southern  courts  of  Europe.  The  Vespers  were,  in  reality,  the  work  of  the 
people,  in  whose  train  the  barons  were  the  first  followers.  The  events  to 
which  the  Vespers  cave  birth,  are  regarded  by  Amari  as  the  triumph  of  de- 
mocracy. He  dwells  with  pride  on  the  similarity  of  circumstances  which 
attended  the  establishment  of  the  Sicilian  constitution,  and  the  foundation 
of  that  great  bulwark  of  English  liberty.  Magna  Charta ;  and,  with  feelings 
of  regret,  he  shows  how  the  fair  land  and  the  brave  people  to  whom  the 
Sicilian  constitution  belonged,  were  for  centuries  deprived  of  its  blessings  by 
aristocratic  anarchy.  These  reflections  must  find  a  grateful  response  in  every 
Sicilian  heart,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  constitution  of  1812  was  also 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  English  constitution.  There  is  a  charm  in 
Amari*s  spirited  and  glowing  style  which  excites  general  admiration,  and 
bears  evidence  of  the  earnest  sympathy  of  the  writer  with  his  subject.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ardour  of  the  Italian  patriot  does  not  interfere  with 
the  impartiality  of  the  historian.  Though  never  allowing  himself  to  be  led 
away  by  party  passion,  he  is  avowedly  an  advocate  of  liberal  principles. 
Tins  latter  fact  sufficiently  explains  the  disfavour  manifested  towards  a  work 
of  such  rare  merit,  by  a  government  whose  measures  continually  tend  to  the 
curtailment  of  popular  freedom.  Many  imperfect  and  erroneous  accounts 
have  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  Amari  eluded  the  invitation  to  Na- 
ples, where  he  had  too  good  reason  to  believe  a  prison  was  prepared  for  him ; 
but  the  following  particulara  are  derived  from  sources  whicli  may  be  relied  on 
as  correct. 

Tlie  Neapolitan  minister  of  State,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the 
work  might  possibly  have  a  mischievous  tendency,  suggested  that  the  king 
should  call  Amari  to  Naples,  but  without  stating  any  reason  for  which  his 
presence  there  was  required.  The  king's  wish  was  communicated  to  Amari 
by  the  Prefect  of  the  Police  of  Palermo.  At  first  no  sinister  design  was 
suspected  ;  and  indeed  some  of  the  author's  friends  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  the  king's  intention  to  confer  on  him  some  mark  of  favour.  But  afler  a 
little  further  reflection.  Amari  recollected  what  had  been  tlie  fate  of  otlier 
writera  who  had  incautiously  accepted  royal  invitations  to  Naples,  and  he 
thought  the  most  prudent  course  would  be  to  devise  some  means  of  escape. 
Tlie  prefect  of  police  at  Palermo  ofiered  him  a  free  passage  to  Naples  on 
board  of  one  of  the  royal  steam-vessels,  and  Amari  pretended  to  accept  the 
offer.  Shortly  before  the  time  appointed  for  departure,  he  went  on  board  the 
steamer,  where  several  police-officers  were  stationed  to  watch  his  embarlui- 
tion.  After  seeing  him  safely  on  board,  the  police-officers  took  tlieir  depar- 
ture, and  no  sooner  had  they  disappeared  than  Amari  commenced  making  in- 
quiries respecting  a  portion  of  his  luggage,  which  he  alleged  had  been  sent 
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on  board  some  time  previously.  It  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  he  re- 
fused to  quit  the  harbour  without  ascertaining  its  safety.  The  captain  of  the 
vessel,  therefore,^  allowed  him  to  go  ashore  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
whether  the  missing  luggage  liad  been  left  behind  at  his  residence,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  postpone  the  hour  of  departure  to  afford  time  for  his  return.  Amari, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  the  shore,  directed  the  boatmen  to  row  him  to  an 
English  schooner,  on  board  of  which  his  luggage  was  already  shipped.  The 
captain  of  the  steamer  having  waited  till  the  time  of  his  passengei^s  expected 
return,  and  seeing  no  sign  of  his  approachi  found  himself  obliged  to  start 
without  him.  Meanwhi&,  Amari,  who  was  safe  on  board  the  English  ship, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  quit  the  harbour  of  Palermo  that  same  ni|ht,  though 
a  violent  storm  was  raging.  He  landed  safely  at  Marseilles,  and  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  his  intention  to  repair  to  England. 

The  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  which  broke  out  on  the  27th  of  November, 
has  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout 
Europe.  The  following  brief  account  is  containea  in  the  private  letter  of 
a  gentleman,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  phenomena  he  describes  : 

"  Previously  to  the  eruption,  several  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  in 
the  plain  adjoining  the  mountain.  These  shocks  gradually  increased,  and  on 
the  27th  of  November,  fire  was  observed  rising  from  the  crater  of  Mount 
Etna.  When  night  set  in,  great  alarm  prevailed,  and  cries  of  '  Fuoco  alia 
maniagna ,"  resounded  on  every,  side.  The  crater  soon  began  to  vomit  vo- 
lumes of  flame  and  red-hot  stones.  Burning  projectiles  were  thrown  to  an 
immense  height,  and  seemed  to  mingle  and  vie  with  the  stars.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  it  was  observed  that  the  stream  of 
lava  did  not  keep  to  the  course  which  it  seemed  to  have  taken.  It  divided 
into  two  branches  with  which  it  surrounded  the  Cata  Inglesa,  Under  a  co- 
lumn of  smoke  of  great  magnitude  ascending  from  the  crater,  another  of  a 
Yellowish  colour  appeared  rising  from  the  mass  of  lava,  about  a  hundred  feet 
below  the  brink  of  the  crater.  Obscurity  began  to  set  in  under  the  skirt  of 
the  wood-covered  declivity ;  but  the  darkness  was  speedily  counteracted  by  a 
glowing  eruption  at  tlie  summit.  Dull  noises  like  distant  cannon  were  now 
heard  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  mountain.  The  glaring  effect  of  the 
light  of  the  first  eruptionsj  was  so  painful,  that  when  travellers  reached  the 
Com  delta  Neva,  which  is,  according  to  French  measurement,  12,000  meters 
from  the  crater,  the  mules  became  alarmed,  and  sought  places  shaded  from 
the  light  The  first  explorers,  on  reaching  the  Cata  Ingleta  on  the  28th, 
found  one  of  the  streams  of  lava,  about  one  hundred  yards  broad,  already  in 
some  degree  cooled  on  the  surface,  which  cracked  like  glass.  On  the  29th, 
the  detonations  became  louder  and  more  frequent.  A  party  of  Germans  who 
had  assembled  at  the  Cata  Ingleta,  resolved  to  visit  the  crater.  With  immense 
labour  they  climbed  over  masses  of  ice,  often  exposed  to  showers  of  stones 
and  ashes.  They  ascended  on  the  north-west  side,  and  at  last  happily  reached 
the  great  aperture  without  any  accident  of  consequence.  One  of  the  party,  a 
naturalist,  who  had  visited  the  volcano  in  1838,  was  of  opinion  that  no 
material  alteration  had  occurred  since  that  time  in  the  form  of  the  crater, 
except  that  on  the  south  side  there  was  a  new  elevation  over  the  Pozzo  di 
fitoco." 

The  Grand  Duchess  of  Parma  has  engaged  an  Italian  artist  to  copy  some 
fine  frescoes  of  Correggio,  which  are  fast  goine  to  decay.  Some  of  these  fres- 
coes adorn  the  cupolas  of  Santo  Giovanni  and  the  cathedral  of  Parma.  Tliere 
are  also  some  others  on  the  walls  of  the  Camera  di  Santo  Paolo. 

Dr.  Frank,  of  Vienna,  died  at  Como  on  the  18th  of  December,  He  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age. 
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PRUSSIA. 

The  recent  prohibition  of  the  'Leipziger  AllgemeineZettung^  bytfaeKio^of 
Prussia,  and  the  banishment  of  thepoet»  George  Herweghyfrom  the  Prussian 
dominions,  were  for  some  weeks  the  engrossing  topics  of  mterest  throughout 
literary  Germany.  The  publication  above-mezlponed  had  for  some  time 
maintained  a  tone  of  systematic  opposition  to  the  Prussian  government,  bat 
a  letter  addressed  byUerwegh  to  the  kin^  and  inserted  in  tlie  Leipzig 
All^meine  Zeitung,  brought  matters  to  a  cnsis,  and  the  result  was  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  journal  and  the  banishment  of  Herwegh.  The  poet  quitted 
Berlin  on  tlie  29th  of  December. 

The  interdiction  of  the  Leipsic '  AUgemeine  Zeitung*  has  since  been  raised 
through  the  j)ersonal  solicitation  of  its  proprietor  (Brockhaus,  the  booksdler), 
who  made  a  journey  to  Berlin  for  tlrnt  purpose.  It  was,  however,  required 
that  the  principal  editor,  Julius,  should  be  dismissed. 

Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque  died  at  Berlin  on  the  2dd  of  January.  We 
have  so  very  recently  noticed  his  works  that  we  need  not  now  speak  of  them. 
The  Baron  was  thrice  married,  and  has  left  a  daughter  and  two  sons.  He 
enjoyed  the  cordial  and  intimate  friendship  bf  the  present  King  of  Prussia. 

The  printing  of  the  works  of  Frederick  the  Great  wiU  be  immediately  com* 
menced  at  Berhn ;  the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  retarded  the  undertaking 
being  now  entirelv  removed. 

^  It  is  the  king's  intention  to  form  a  gallery  of  tlie  portraits  of  distinguished 
literary  men  and  artists.  The  portrait  of  Professor  Schelling  is  to  be  the  first 
picture  of  the  collection. 

The  annual  diminution  of  students  in  the  Prussian  universities,  has  sug- 
gested a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  two  small  universities  of  Koenigsberg  and 
Greifswald.  It  is  idso  in  contemplation  to  establish  Polytechnic  scboob  in 
each  of  the  Prussian  provinces.  At  Greifewald  there  are  now  more  profes- 
sors than  students,  and  at  Kceni^berg  there  is  nearly  a  similar  disproportion. 
The  Universitjr  of  Griefswald  is  very  richly  endowed,  and  it  is  expected 
that  some  portion  of  its  funds  will  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  a  maan- 
facturing  establishment,  which  will  be  more  useful  to  the  province  than  an 
insignificant  university. 

The  celebrated  actor,  Carl  Seydelmann,  died  at  Berlin  on  the  1 7th  of 
March,  after  a  lingering  illness.  In  him  the  German  stage  has  lost  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  pertormers  of  the  present  day. 

Berlin. — The  University  Libraiy  of  this  capital  now  contains  the  hi^ly 
valuable  collection  of  Sanscrit  manuscripts  purchased  in  London  from  the 
executors  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  by  order  of  his  present  maj»ty. 
This  collection,  the  formation  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  cost  its  original 
collector  no  less  than  20,000/.  lias  been,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country  which 
suffers  such  collections  to  be  withdrawn  from  it,  obtained  for  the  trifling  sum 
of  9000  thalers.  Professor  Hofer,  of  the  Greifswald  University,  an  eminent 
Sanscrit  scholar,  has  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  ordering  and  cataloguing 
the  manuscripts. 

RUSSIA. 

The  death  of  M.  Frederick  Adelung,  Director  of  the  Asiatic  Academy  at 
St.  Petersburg,  has  been  recently  announced.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
grammars  and  dictionaries  of  tiie  Oriental  languages.  Though  settled  in 
St.  Petersburg,  he  was  a  Prussian,  and  was  born  at  Stettin  in  1768.  M. 
Adelung  was  the  son  of  the  great  linguist  of  the  same  name — the  author  of 
the  celebrated  German  dictionary,  and  of  the  work  entitled  '  Mitfaridates.' 
The  latter  was  written  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catharine. 
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InteHig^enee  has  been  receiyed  at  Odesn  from  Nicolaieft  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Councillor  of  State,  Kanizine»  a  member  of  several  learned  so* 
cieties.  In  him  science  has  lost  a  xealons  propagator.  M.  Karaxine  was 
honoured  with  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  it  was 
chiefly  through  his  influence  that  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was 
created  in  Russia.  He  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  University  of 
Kahrkoff ;  for  in  the  year  ISCMS,  he  induced  the  nobles  of  that  government  to 
subscribe  600,000  silver  rubles  towards  its  establishment.  A  great  part  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  chemical  experiments,  and  he  made  several  valuable 
discoveries.  He  was  engaged  in  chemical  operations  in  the  Crimea  at  the 
time  of  bis  death.    He  was  seventy-two  years  of  age. 

Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  the  son  of  Prince  Lucien^  has  latdy  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science.  Prince 
Charles  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  a  subject 
on  which  he  has  written  several  works. 

The  Russian  |;ovemroent  has  sent  a  commission  to  the  East,  in  order  to 
collect  information  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  fitr  heat  tends  to  destroy 
the  germs  of  the  plague.  The  means  heretofore  employed,  to  annihilate  the 
seeds  of  the  disease,  liave  been  found  effectual ;  but,  in  a  certain  degree, 
either  injurious  to  health,  or  destructive  to  the  objects  fumigated  or  steeped. 
The  commission  has  been  for  some  time  at  Constantinople,  and  has  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria.  The  experiments  hiUierto  made  are  very  favourable 
to  disinfection  by  means  of  heat. 

Professor  Koch,  of  Jena,  is  preparing  to  undertake  a  second  journey  to 
the  Caucasus,  in  order  to  prosecute  those  scientific  researclies  which,  on  a 
former  occasion,  were  interrupted  by  his  illness.  In  this  second  expedition 
he  proposes  to  explore  the  level  heighu  of  Armenia.  His  route  will  be  by  the 
way  of  Constantinople  to  Trebizond.  From  the  latter  place  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  trace  the  sources  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Western  Asia,  (for 
example,  the  Western  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Araxes  and  the  Kur),  and  to 
define  their  primary  coune.  He  will  cross  the  centre  of  Great  Armenia,  and 
journeying  along  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  in  the  direction  of  the  east,  will 
seek  to  discover  the  source  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Euphrates.  The  ex- 
pedition will  terminate  with  an  excursion  in  the  Caucasus.  A  number  of 
voung  artists  and  men  of  science  are  engaged  to  accompany  M.  Koch  on 
his  journey, 

SPAIN. 

Archives,  of  great  historical  importance,  were  unfortunately  destroyed 
during  tlie  bombardment  of  Barcelona,  a  few  months  ago.  Among  the  most 
important  of  the  documents  were  the  charters  and  other  acts  of  the  first 
counts  of  Barcelona,  some  of  them  of  as  early  date  as  the  year  844.  These 
curious  papers  related  not  merely  to  Catalonia,  but  also  to  the  counties  of 
Roussillon  and  Cerdagne,  and  were,  moreover,  tlie  records  of  events  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  old  Spanish  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Valen- 
cia, with  Majorca,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Naples.  FiAy  volumes,  containing 
original  treaties  negotiated  by  the  Cortes  from  1350  to  1702,  were  particu- 
laiiy  curious  and  viduable.  There  have  also  been  destroyed  856  original 
Pontifical  bulls,  from  Benedict  IX.  (1024)  to  Clement  XI.  (1709)  ;  17,640 
manuscripts  on  papyrus,  cotton-paper,  and  parchment;  and  copies  of 
registers  bearing  dates  from  1214  to  1803,  including  twenty-four  reigns,  and 
amounting  in  number  to  6070.  The  learned  Capmany  has,  m  bis  *  Historical 
Memoirs  on  Barcelona,'  declared  the  archives  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  in  Europe^  whether  viewed  with  regard  to  their  an- 
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tiquitv,  their  extent,  or  the  various  nations  and  kingdoms  to  which  they 
directly  related. 

It  has  frequently  been  alleged  by  antiquarians,  that  Uie  nse  of  steam,  as  a 
propelling  power  in  navigation,  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  several  centuries 
ago,  a  fact  which  the  following  curious  story,  if  true,  would  tend  to  con- 
firm : 

*<  It  is  said  that  some  papers,  recently  discovered  in  the  Royal  Archives  of 
Salamanca,  contain  unqiiestionable  evidence  that,  in  the  year  1540,  an  expe- 
riment in  steam  navigation  was  made  in  the  roads  of  Barcelona.  A  ship  of 
200  tons  burden  was  set  in  motion  by  a  machine  worked  by  the  sUam  of  hciU 
ins  water,  showing  that  it  might  be  possible  to  cross  the  sea  without  the  help 
of  either  sails  or  rudder.  The  Emperor  Charles,  the  Crown  Prince  Philip, 
and  a  number  of  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  witnessed  the  experiment, 
and  were  filled  with  wonder  at  the  swiftness  and  lightness  with  which  the 
vessel  slided  over  the  waves.  Tlie  proposal  to  apply  this  discovery  to  the 
ships  of  the  Spanish  navy,  was,  however,  rejected  on  the  score  of  its  expen- 
siveness  and  danger.  Don  Blasco  de  Gavay,  the  discoverer,  was  rewarded  with 
an  imperial  present  of  200,000  maravedis." 

So  the  story  goes ;  but  the  &ct  of  the  existence  of  the  documents  referred 
to  require  confirmation. 

SWEDEN. 

His  Maiesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  lately  pul^ished  (we 
believe  only  for  private  distribution)  a  work  *  On  Banks  and  Banking,' 
especially  with  reference  to  the  financial  condition  of  Sweden.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  a  copy,  but  the  work  b  said  to  contain  several  most 
exiraordmary  passages.  Doctorinan  Flygare  has  lust  published  a  new  ro- 
mance, '  Ramrer  Lassman."  It  contains  some  good  passages,  but  is  not  very 
highly  spoken  of.  *Onkel  Adams'  (Dr.  Saterbei|r's)  '  Genre-Malningar,' 
very  nappy  sketches  of  popular  manners,  and  full  of  excellent  feeling,  have 
also  just  appeared.  And  we  have  to  notice  the  second  volume  of  Professor 
Geijer*s  *  Smarre  Skrifter,'  a  republication  of  his  minor  essays  and  other 
articles,  as  liaving  lately  left  the  press.  The  '  Strauss  Question'  still  excites 
great  interest,  and  suggests  various  works.  '  Morianen,'  by  Crusenstolfe,  has 
reached  its  fourth  volume. 

Captain  Lindeberg's  new  theatre  b  nearly  ready,  and  will  be  opened  in 
a  few  days.  It  is  rumoured  tliat  the  first  piece  will  be  '  Ague,'  by  Ling. 
Miss  Lindh  has  returned  from  her  visit  to  Paris,  and  reappeared  on  the 
boards  of  the  Royal  Theatre.  She  has  improved  surprisingly,  sings  admira- 
bly, and  was  received  by  the  public  with  the  most  enuiusiastic  applause. 

A  new  society  has  lately  been  establbhed  in  Stockholm,  which  promises 
well  for  the  literature  of  the  country,  It  b  called  '  The  Swedbh  General 
Literary  Society,'  and  has  already  opened  an  admirable  '  Athenaeum,'  where  it 
holds  about  60  literary  magazines  and  reviews,  &c ,  in  different  languages, 
besides  a  variety  of  Swedish  and  foreign  newspapera.  Its  library,  princi- 
pally given,  already  amounts  to  several  thousand  numbers. 

Sweden,  with  a  population  of  hardly  3,000,000,  supports  not  less  than  70 
political  journab,  exclusive  of  those  of  a  strictly  religious  or  scientific  cha- 
racter.    In  Sweden  the  press  b  free— the  censorship  unknown. 
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Art.  I. — OEwres  de  Frangais  Rabelais,  NouvelU  edition  par 
J.  Jacob,  Bibliophile.  (Works  of  Rabelais.  Edited  by  the 
*  Bibliophile  Jacob.')    raris:  Charpentier.     1840. 

Ip  there  be  in  the  whole  cycle  of  literature  a  book  which  clearly 
reflects  its  period,  which  shows  in  vivid  and  distinct  colours  the 
different  motives  and  influences  that  swayed  the  ^reat  world  at 
the  time  its  author  lived,  such  a  book  is  that  wnich  contains 
*  The  lives  of  Grargantua  and  Pantagruel.'  Works  that  exhibit 
the  manners  of  the  times,  that  show  some  leading  peculiarities,  are 
common  enough:  but  rarely  do  we  find  one  which,  like  that  of 
Habelais,  gives  us  at  once  the  elevation  of  thought,  the  state  of 
religion,  the  tone  of  morals,  the  condition  of  science,  the  point  to 
which  learning  had  advanced,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
in  a  particidar  age.  A  book  built  on  such  broad  foundations,  and 
thus  thoroughly  representing  any  period  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
would  be  valuable;  but  when  tne  period  represented  is  the  one 
that,  above  all  others,  abounded  in  those  thoughts  and  springs  of 
action  which  have  proved  the  chief  movers  in  modem  events,  the 
value  is  enhanced  to  an  incalculable  degree.  Perhaps  indeed  it 
is  only  at  a  period  eminently  significant,  that  the  most  prominent 
creations  of  the  human  mind  can  be  called  into  existence;  perhaps 
those  ages  alone  can  be  thoroughly  represented  in  literature,  which 
present  broad,  strong,  tangible  features.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
can  clearly  see  in  Rabelais  how  the  author  was  hurried  on  by  the 
might  of  the  period :  and  how  that  peculiar  state  of  mind,  which 
was  solemnly  undermining  institutions  and  creeds  in  all  parts  of 
Earope;  how  that  zeal  for  antique  study,  which  looked  with  con- 
tempt on  Gotliic  tradition,  and  viewed,  as  a  sun  newly  risen,  the 
revived  Greok  and  Roman  literature ;  how  the  disgust  at  prejudice, 
and  the  thii-st  for  eomething  that  would  satisfy  reason;  forced 
themselves  upon  him  in  all  their  truth,  to  be  refracted  by  his 
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fantasy  into  a  thoufland  grotesque  apparitions — distorted  indeed, 
but  ail  bearing  tlie  mark  of  their  significance.  It  was  as  if  die 
same  spirit  which  gravely  dictated  the  burning  of  the  pope's  bull  at 
Wittemberg,  and  which  assumed  its  most  rimd  aspect  at  Geneva, 
once  for  all  £rolicked  in  a  Bacchanalian  revel,  ana  indulged  in  a 
hearty  uncontrollable  burst  of  laughter. 

The  commentators  of  Rabelais  (whose  name  is  legion)  have 
not  however  been  contented  with  contemplating  the  reflection  of 
thoughts  and  motives  in  the  works  of  their  author,  but  have  con- 
structed all  sorts  of  theories,  to  give  a  definite  meaning  to  every  one 
of  the  figures  he  introduces:  almost  maldng  of  the  book  a  regular 
history  written  in  symbols.    Volumes  have  oeen  compiled  to  show 
that  f^antagruel  is  Henry  11.  of  France,  and  have  Deen  met  by 
opposing  volumes,  which  prove  that  he  is  Anthony  de  Bourbon. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  commentators 
of  Rabelais  build  up  their  systems  of  interpretation:  the  acuteness 
with  which,  in  some  passing  phrase,  they  snuff  up  an  allusion, 
that  they  may  triumphantly  carry  it  off*,  and  use  it  as  a  material 
for  their  edince.    Is  there  a  skirmish  with  some  '  cake-bakers,* 
a  commentator  of  ready  wit  is  at  hand  who  at  once  recollects  that 
Milan  is  fiimous  for  its  cakes,  and  then — can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
the  chief  of  the  '  bakers'  is  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  that  the  wars 
of  Italy  are  before  us?    Not  the  slightest — ^till  we  read  the  next 
theoiy:  and  then  most  likely  we  uiall  find  it  demonstrated  with 
geometrical  exactness,  that  the  identity  of  Sforza  and  the  *  cake- 
Baker'  is  impossible,  and  that  the  latter  is  no  other  than  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.    It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  examine  these 
dififerent  theories.    For  that  purpose  we  should  have  to  devote 
some  two  or  three  entire  numt>ers  of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly'  to 
the  one  subject  only,  besides  reprinting  the  works  of  Rabelais 
with  references,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  intelligible.    Fortu- 
nately it  is  possible  to  read  the  *  Lives  of  mi]^tua  and  Panta- 
gruel'  without  a  familiarity  with  the  historical  theories:  nay, 
we  are  inclined  to  go  further,  and  say  that  the  only  way  to  enjoy 
them  is  to  cast  the  theories  aside.    When  so  much  fancy  and 
humour  is  sparkling  before  us,  it  is  a  grievous  task  to  bring  down 
all  to  the  level  of  prose:  to  read  note  after  note,  and  find  all  the 
offihoots  of  fancy  explained  into  definite  allusions:  especially  as 
we  have  not  the  satisfiu^tion  of  arriving  at  a  fixed  trutn,  but  are 
always  of  the  opinion  of  the  last  commentator.  We  will  venture  to 
look  only  at  the  general  satire  against  monks,  lawyers,  pedants,  &c., 
&c.,  who  played  their  fimtastic  tricks  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
being  perfectly  convinced,  that  even  if  one  of  the  historical  theo- 
ries should  cllance  to  be  true,  it  would  only  ^jive  the  skeleton  of 
the  work;  and  that  all  the  flesh  and  blood  are  mdependent  of  par- 
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tacular  events  or  potentates,  and  represent  those  great  untided 
agents  in  the  history  of  the  world— the  prevailing  thoughts  and 
passions.  Ter  quaierque  beati  are  those  who,  flji^  from  the  difr* 
sertations  of  Ermangart,  Johanneau,  Le  Duchat,  De  Marsjr,  and 
Ginguen^,  shall  take  refuge  in  the  compact  edition  which  forms  the 
head  of  this  article;  and  in  their  hearts  will  the^  thank  that  fianons 
lesoscitator  of  Old  France,  the  ^  Bibliophile  Jacob,'  for  confining 
himself  to  an  explanation  of  obsolete  words,  and  an  indication  en 
the  very  obvious  allusions,  while  he  rejects  with  no  sniali  contempt 
ihe  labours  of  his  predecessors:  just  giving  one  the  *  key'  which 
has  been  current  for  those  who  dioose  to  amuse  themselves  there* 
with,  without  any  thing  like  a  warranty  for  its  correctness.  We 
have  read  the  large  ^  Variorum'  edition  of  1823,  and  we  are  fresh 
£:om  the  edition  in  one  volume  of  M.  Jacob,  and  we  therefore 
speak  feelingly  on  the  matter. 

It  is  therefore  as  a  representation  of  the  general  features  of  the 
&ne,  that  we  look  at  tne  romance  of  Rabelais.  No  feature  was 
80  important  as  the  reformation,  and  there  is  in  the  *  Pantagruel ' 
no  feeling  more  conspicuous  than  that  to  which  the  re> 
formation  owes  its  origin.  A  thorough  disrespect  of  every  institn- 
tion  of  the  Romish  church  manifests  itself  at  almost  every  page; 
monk,  and  hypocrite  or  profligate,  are  used  as  convertible  terms; 
the  recluses  or  the  cloister  are  treated  with  loathing,  as  if  they 
were  no  more  than  vermin  that  infected  the  earth;  dirt  is  flung 
in  the  high  ]>laces;  the  order  of  bishops  and  the  pope  himself  does 
not  escape  soiling.  And  this  book  was  the  delight  both  of  bishops 
and  pope:  the  monks  scowled,  but  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
churcn  were  loud  in  their  laughter:  and  while  the  torch  was  lit 
that  was  to  destroy  the  Huguenots,  and  to  kindle  a  civil  war 
throughout  France,  the  scofier  was  the  *  pet '  of  ecclesiastics.  The 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  m  truth  a  period  of  im- 
certainty ;  men  had  scarcely  learned  to  know  which  creed  they  pro- 
fessed; there  were  churchmen  who  felt  with  the  protestants,  but  re- 
mained churchmen  still;  there  were  other  churchmen  who  almost 
openly  professed  the  infidelity  which  was  so  popular  at  the  court  of 
Leo  X.: — ^it  was  an  age  of  false  positions,  nor  could  that  falseness 
of  position  be  better  illustrated  than  hy^  a  cardinal  (du  Bellay) 
calling  the  romance  of  Rabelais  •  Le  Livre '  xar  iip)^^  and  for- 
bidding a  gentleman,  who  had  not  read  it,  to  dine  at  his  table. 
What  matter  that  the  wit  had  poured  forth  all  the  stores  of  his 
inexhaustible  fancy  and  his  boundless  learning  to  bring  the 
church  into  contempt?  what  matter  that  it  could  plainly  be  seen 
he  was  not  only  mocking  a  few  irregularities  in  the  lives  of  the 
clergy,  but  was  attacking  the  ecclesiastical  institution  itself? 
what  matter  that  he  was  exaltmg  the  secular  profesdons,  and 
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debasing  the  clerical? — ^there  wad  one  peculiarity  that  counter- 
balanced all  these  objections  :  the  book  was  entertaining  and  the 
cardinals  laughed. 

The  strong  inclination  to  studj  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
which  was  so  prevalent  at  the  time  when  letters  were  reTived,  is 
another  tendency  that  is  plainly  revealed  in  the  great  work  of 
Sabelais.  At  the  present  day,  when  we  are  constantly  hearing 
debates  about  the  utility^  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages, 
when  those  who  most  rigidly  defend  a  ^  classical  education,'  mean 
little  more  than  a  passable  familiarity  with  selections  £rom  some 
half-dozen  authors,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  zealous  adoratioa 
of  antiquity  which  was  encouraged  by  the  scholars  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  according 
to  the  credence  of  the  learned,  was  to  be  sought  in  the  works  of 
the  ancients;  the  greatest  wisdom  was  to  understand  their  doc- 
trines; the  highest  literary  art  consisted  in  imitating  their  forms. 
True,  the  study  met  with  opposition;  but  the  opponents  were  not 
like  those  of  the  present  day,  who  recommend  a  smattering  of  che- 
mistry and  botany  with  a  sprinkle  of  French  and  Grerman,  as  a 
substitute  for  hexameters  and  pentameters.  The  opponents  of  the 
classics  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  men  who  reg{u:aed  them  with 
absolute  dread;  who,  belonging  to  the  religious  profession,  saw  in 
them  Tand  perhaps  did  not  err)  the  downfal  of  priestly  authority. 
Now  tne  classics  come  to  us  sanctioned  by  a  prejudice  ;  then  pre- 

1'udice  was  marshalled  against  them,  and  tney  were  to  overthrow  it 
few  men  would  at  present  apprehend  any  danger  to  the  church  ficom 
a  youth  being  a  sedulous  student  of  Cicero  or  of  Plato,  but  it  was 
otherwise  when  the  priesthood  saw  men  beginning  to  acknowledge 
an  authority  that  was  not  theirs,  and  to  venerate  writings  which 
were  of  heathen  origin.  At  the  papal  court  the  love  of  classical 
learning  was  at  its  height;  but  this  very  love,  like  the  patroni^ 
of  Rabelais,  showed  the  state  of  indiflFereitism  to  which  the 
higher  clergy  had  arrived.  Their  love  was  not  like  that  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  present  day  for  Virgil  or  Horace:  but  the 
ancients  were  every  thing,  Christianity  little  or  nothin^f.  It  is 
on  record  that  Cardinal  Bembo  advised  a  young  churdaman  to 
avoid  reading  his  missal  lest  it  should  coirupt  his  Iiatin  style. 
The  erudition  of  those  dap  was  vast.  The  laws  of  classic  com- 
position were  indeed  not  so  clearly  ascertained  as  they  are 
now;  Dawes  had  not  established  his  canons,  nor  had  Bendey  dis- 
covered the  rule  of  the  anapeest;  the  spirit  of  antiquity  was  BOt 
known  as  at  the  present  time :  but  there  was  a  certain  luassivc 
leaminff  which  existed  then,  and  which  can  scarcely  tadst  a^n, 
founded  as  it  was  on  that  veneration  of  the  ancients  wnich 
amounted  to  a  superstition.  In  perusing  the  works  of  Rabelais, 
who  had  pursued  this  fashionable  study  with  the  greatest  ardour, 
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Tre  are  Btruck  by  the  vast  qiiantity  of  trivial  facts  connected  with 
classical  literature  that  he  had  completely  at  his  command:  anec- 
dotes of  ancient  personages  who  have  no  historical  value,  allusions 
to  the  natural  objects  mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  gossip  of  Athe- 
nsQus,  these  were  matters  that  he  had  at  his  fingers  ends,  and 
could  quote  by  the  dozen,  score,  or  hundred.  As  in  the  old  books 
which  tr^t  of  Greek  and  Eoman  antiquities,  so  could  we  find 
here  erudition  without  purpose;  there  seems  to  have  been  but 
small  notion  of  weighing  the  value  of  facts;  a  tale,  an  anecdote, 
a  fable,  a  jest, — they  were  ancient,  that  was  sufficient,  and  that 
gave  them  the  stamp  of  autliority.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
when  this  new  superstition  had  succeeded  the  gloomy  creeds  of 
the  middle  ages,  thorough-going  pagans  were  to  be  found  among 
yoimg  and  enthusiastic  scholars,  who  really  wished  to  revive  the 
worship  of  Venus  and  Bacchus.  And  there  is  much  in  Rabelais, 
which  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  his  spirit  was  far  from  dis- 
couraging to  the  growth  of  an  elegant  modem  paganism. 

Accompanied  by  the  growth  of  learning  was  an  increasLnff  de- 
are  to  improve  the  memods  of  educating  youth.  The  booKs  of 
instruction  in  common  use  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
of  a  dry  and  barbarous  character,  and  are  spoken  of  with 
great  contempt  by  those  men,  who  might  be  considered  the  lights 
of  their  age.  Prominent  among  these  was  Kabelais,  who  has 
devoted  several  chapters  of  liis  *  Gargantua'  to  a  description  of 
what  he  considered  a  vicious  education,  and  has  drawn  up  such 
a  sketch  of  what  he  considered  to  be  a  rational  one  as  commands 
admiration  even  at  the  present  day,  and  has  caused  him  to  be 
mentioned  by  M.  Gxdzot  as  one  of  the  men  whose  views  on 
this  difficult  subject  are  most  enlightened.  It  was  the  advantage 
of  the  irre^lar  form  in  which  he  wrote  his  romance  that  he  comd 
introduce  mto  it  whatever  seemed  fit  for  the  occasion  ;  there  was 
no  thread  that  he  need  fear  to  break,  but  he  might  tell  obscene 
tales,'  utter  grave  discoiUTBes,  propound  theories,  and  satirize  foes 
at  pleasure; — this  form  alone  permitted  the  whole  man  to  be 
poured  into  one  romance,  llie  extravagant  character  of  his 
narrative  was  also  favourable  to  his  speaking  fireely,  and  M.  Guizot 
(*  Annales  d'Education')  commends  the  prudence  of  the  author 
in  transporting  himself  and  his  readers  into  an  imaginary  world, 
that  he  might  not  violently  shock  received  ideas,  at  a  time  when 
all  innovation  was  attended  with  peril. 

The  beau  idial  of  education,  which  is  represented  by  young 
Gargantua's  discipline  under  his  preceptor  ronocrates,  is  well 
wortn  a  deficription  here,  as  showing  the  graver  side  of  Rabelais; 
his  facetious  side  we  shall  have  abundant  opportunity  to  dilate 
upon.     Gargantua  was  made  to  wake  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  and  while  lus  attendants  were  mbbing  (Jroitcit)  him,  a 
cluipter  of  the  Bible,  aptfy  pronounced,  was  lead  abud  to  him. 
He  then  said  his  prayers,  and  his  master  explained  the  difficulties 
in  the  chapter  which  had  been  read.  The  aspect  of  the  sky  was 
then  considered,  and  while  he  was  being  combed  and  perfumed^ 
the  lessons  of  the  day  before  were  repeated  to  him.  Then  a 
lecture  was  read  to  him,  which  lasted  for  three  houis;  and  this 
being  done,  he  went  out  with  his  fellow-students,  conferring  on 
the  subject  of  the  lecture  by  the  way,  till  they  came  to  a  ^y- 
ground,  where  they  played  at  tennis  or  other  games  of  the  sort. 
They  returned  to  dinner,  and  at  the  beginning  of  that  meal  some 
history  of  the  warlike  actions  of  {anner  times  was  read.  This 
lasted  till  Gar^ntua  had  taken  a  glass  of  wine,  after  which  they 
continued  reading,  or  discoursed  together;  the'subjects  of  ocnweisa- 
tion  being  the  viands  served  at  table,  and  references  being  made 
to  ancient  authors.     By  this  table-talk*  Gajreantua  learned  a 

Juantity  of  passages  &om  Pliny,  Athenaens,  Dioscorides,  Juliu^ 
^oUux,  Gralen,  Porphyry,  Appian,  Polybius,  Heliodorus,  Aris- 
totle, Elian  and  others:  an  accomplishment  most  completely 
illustrative  of  the  feeling  of  Ae  time,  and  showing  that  devotaon 
to  the  ancients,  and  love  of  learned  scraps,  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  lessons  learned  in  the  mormn^  were  again  a  sub- 
ject of  discusdon,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  important  fact  that 
they  finished  their  repast  with  quince  marmalade,  and  made  use 
of  mastic  toothpicks.  They  then  washed  their  hands  and  eyes 
with  fresh  water,  and  sung  a  hymn.  The  recreation  after  dinner 
was  a  game  of  cards — ^not  of  the  ordinary  sort — but  one  by 
which  they  learned  a  thousand  inventions  all  founded  on  aiith* 
melic.  Other  mathematical  sciences,  as  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  music  were  then  taught,  while  the  pupils  were  sitting  quietly 
digesting  their  food;  the  time  which  was  allotted  to  this  purpose 
concluding  with  their  singing  a  piece  of  music  in  four  or  five 
parts,  or  upon  a  themcf  It  is  at  the  same  time  specified  that  it 
was  not  merely  vocal  music  that  Gaigantua  learned,  but  that  he 
was  taught  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments.  The  description  of  this 
intellectual  part  of  his  education,  is  followed  by  a  most  elaborate 
account  of  gymnastic  exercises,  for  the  profession  of  arms  was  the 
profession  of  a  gentleman,  and  Grargantua  had  to  leain  every 
feat  of  strength  and  agility.  These  exercises  finished  he  went 
home  to  supper,  and  here  a  system  of  instruction  was  adopted 
similar  to  that  of  the  table-talk,  for  he  passed  through  meadows, 
observed  the  trees  and  plants,  and  compared  them  with  aU  that 

*  Do  we  not  leem  to  hear  one  of  the  charming  ooIloqnSes  of  Brumiu  F 
t  By  this  it  is  meant,  no  doubt,  that  he  ttadied  connter-point. 
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18  said  of  them  in  andeat  authois,  making  at  the  same  time 
botanical  collections,  f^  whi(^  purpose  a  young  page  attended 
hixn.  Airived  at  home  paaaages  were  again  repeated  of  what 
liad  been  read,  and  the  pupils  sat  down  to  supperi  during  which 
the  reading  commenced  at  dinner  was  contmued,  or  Uiey  in* 
dulled  in  instructiye  conversation.  Grames  with  cards  and  dice, 
or  feats  of  legerdemain,  filled  up  the  evening  till  nearly  bedtime; 
and  the  last  thing  they  did  before  they  said  their  prayers  and 
retired,  was  to  ol^erve  the  aspect  of  the  stars  from  the  most  open 
part  of  the  house.  These  were  the  studies  for  fine  days;  in  the 
rainy  weather  the  course  was  modified  in  some  respects;  the  time 
otherwise  spent  in  the  open  air  being  passed  in  the  workshops  of 
different  artificers,  so  that  Gargantua  might  learn  every  depart- 
ment of  practical  life. 

The  whole  object  of  this  course  of  education  was  to  make 
Garglmtua  a  thoroughly  accomplished  gentleman.  He  was  to  be 
a  walking  Encyclopedia:  a  livmg  representative  of  all  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  learning  that  prevaifed  at  the  time.  Not  a  moment, 
it  will  be  perceived,  was  to  be  lost  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
one  of  the  most  important  accomplishments  being  the  art  of 
making  happy  allusicms  to  ancient  authors,  and  every  effort  being 
made  to  secure  facility  in  this  respect.  This  being  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  complete  education,  how  dearly  do  we  see  the  origin  of  those 
books,  crammed  with  erudition,  wnich  oocur  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  such  as  the  works  of  Rabelais  himself,  of 
Montaigne,  and  of  our  own  Burton. 

Of  the  obscenity  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Rabelais,  his 
own  romance  is  a  most  formidable  witness.  Now  it  stands  as  an 
isolated  specimen  of  indecency  ;  and  the  mamiers  of  the  period 
in  which  it  was  written  have  in  some  cases  been  forgotten  oy  all 
but  the  antiquarVf  and  in  others  have  been  softened  to  meet  the 
modest  glance  of  the  modem  reader.  But  the  work  of  Rabelais 
was,  of  old,  the  book  that  an  accomplished  gentleman  was  bound 
to  read.  His  five  volumes  were  the  '  delectable'  recreation  of 
the  court;  the  pedant  and  the  bigot  might  decry  them,  but  the 
^good  sodiety'  of  the  period  was  decidedly  in  their  fisLvour. 
Tunes  have  changed,  and  now,  when  we  look  at  Rabelais,  we 
cannot  help  wondering  that  a  period  could  exist  when  such  a 
writer  was  fitshionable.  To  a  reader  of  modem  times  the  obscenity 
of  Rabelais  appears  something  tremaidous  ;  there  is  no  book  ad- 
mitted as  literature,  which  will  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with 
*Pantagmer  for  indecency.  He  who  has  his  mind  stored  with 
the  most  objectionable  passages  of  Swift,  Sterne,  Boccaccio,  and 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  may  fitncy  that  he  knows  the  limit  to 
which  grossness  in  writing  may  extend.     But,  alas,  if  he  has  not 
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read  Rabelais,  his  knowledge  in  tliis  respect  is  as  nothing  ;  he 
cannot  conceive  the  fuU  strong  torrent  of  xuidisguised  and  ela- 
borated filth  which  rolls  through  a  work  as  bulky  as  Don  Quixote. 
We  have  an  English  translation  of  it,  commenced  by  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart,  and  completed  by  Motteux  ;  the  portion  of  which, 
by  the  first-named  translator,  is  an  instance  of  penetration  into 
the  spirit  of  a  foreigner,  which  is  perhaps  not  to  be  matched  by 
any  other  book  in  the  world.  It  is  a  splendid  monument  of  the 
force  and  variety  of  the  English  language :  the  ability  with  which 
each  low  French  word  has  been  represented  by  a  corresponding 
bit  of  English  vulgarity,  there  shines  forth  as  a  standing  marveL 
But  honest  Sir  Thomas  had  nothing  of  the  Bowdler  in  his  com- 
position; he  did  not  strive  to  make  a  'family'  Rabelais;  nay, 
when  it  was  possible,  we  grieve  to  say  he  rather  loved  to  insert  a 
little  dirt  on  his  own  responsibility,  when  he  did  not  find  it  in 
the  oridinal ;  a  tendenqr  in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  French- 
man, Motteux,  who  continued  his  translation,  and  who  abounded 
in  outrageous  indecency,  while  he  wanted  the  force  and  the  feli- 
city in  aiscovering  corresponding  expressions,  which  distinguished 
Urquhart.  Therefore  do  we  earnestly  ad\ase  every  father  of  a 
femily  to  keep  from  his  house,  or,  at  any  rate,  imder  very  secure 
lock  and  key,  the  English  version  of  Rabelais.  The  French 
original  is  not  so  dangerous,  as  it  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of  na- 
tural barrier  against  indiscriminate  reading,  by  the  old  style  and 
spelling;  but  as  for  the  transktion,  we  can  concave  no  event 
more  horrible  than  the  opening  of  it,  by  chance,  in  the  midst 
of  a  respectable  family.  The  terror  excited  by  a  bomb-shell,  flung 
into  the  midst  of  a  quiet  tea-party;  or  by  some  intended  '  aside, 
repeated  *  aloud*  by  a  ^uick-eared  child;  or  by  an  oath,  tittered 
by  the  smallest  urchin  in  an  evangeUcal  preparatorjr  school;  would 
be  trivial  to  that  of  perceiving  Urquhart's  Rabelais  opened  by  a 
young  lady  in  white  muslin. 

But  let  us  beware  of  leaving  an  unjust  impression.  If  Rabelais 
surpasses  all  other  writers  in  obscenity,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
there  is  in  his  licentiousness  nothing  of  that  feverish  pleasure  in 
contemplating  human  nature  on  its  most  disgusting  side,  which 
is  so  much  a  characteristic  of  Swift.  There  is  nothing  so  re- 
pulsive in  the  romance  of  Rabelais  as  Gidliver*s  visit  to  the 
Ilouynhmns.  Moreover  his  licentiousness  does  not  take  an  im- 
moral tendency.  Written  with  a  freedom  of  speech  absolutely 
imparalleled,  his  book  does  not  contain  a  line  that  can  stimulate  the 
passions,  or  gratify  the  pampered  taste  of  the  voluptuary.  In 
this  respect  he  is  hke  Swift,  as  in  his  freedom  from  misanthropy 
he  is  above  him.  Indeed  his  ribaldry  and  indecency  resemble 
those  of  an  elderly  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who,  after  the 
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third  bottle  of  wine,  indul^  in  a  volley  of  gross  tales  and  al- 
lusions. In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  that  shows  an  unhealthy 
nature  in  the  licentiousnesB  of  Rabelais. 

Religion  and  the  study  of  the  ancients  were  the  chief  objects 
among  the  learned  of  the  time  of  Rabelais,  but  he  does  not  stop 
at  these.  There  is  scarcely  a  theme  in  which  the  mind  of  man 
could  be  employed  in  his  age,  that  he  does  not  touch  with  more  or 
less  emphasis.  We  can  see  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  awaking,  the 
reign  of  authority  sinking,  in  every  direction  as  we  turn  over  his 
pages.  The  growing  disiespect  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the 
mnovating  attempts  of  Ramus,  a  disregard  of  the  solemn  dictates 
of  the  Sorbonne,  the  weariness  at  the  pedantry  of  law-courts,  and 
countless  other  features  of  the  sixteenth  century, — all  these  find  a 
place  in  the  ^  Pantagruel,'  and  it  is  from  its  free  representation  of 
so  many  subjects,  that  the  book  of  Rabelais  is  eminently  the  book 
of  the  age.  The  men  of  the  age  could  turn  over  his  pages,  un- 
offended  at  ihc  inddicacy  which  was  then  fashionable,  and  mi^ht 
]au^h  or  reflect  at  his  biodin^:  they  were  sure  to  find  somethmg 
to  mterest,  some  thought  that  would  respond  to  a  thought  in 
their  own  bosoms,  or  throw  some  light  on  tilieir  own  doubts.  His 
fame  rapidly  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country;  and 
in  Shakspeare's  'As  You  Like  It'  we  have  an  allusion,  which 
renders  it  probable  that '  Pantagruer  soon  found  its  way  among 
all  the  readers  of  this  coimtry,  so  completely  does  the  reference 
seem  like  one  to  a  thing  universally  known. 

Having  thus  observed  the  features  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  are  represented  in  the  book  of  Rabelais,  let  us  look  more 
particularly  at  the  book  itself,  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  written,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  author.  While  Rabelais  has 
been  encumbered  with  commentators,  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
satis&ctory  biographies.  Every  body  seems  to  have  been  tliinking 
about  the  book,  but  few  to  have  troubled, their  heads  about  the 
man.  M.  Jacob,  however,  gives  us  reason  to  ho^  that  he  will 
some  day  fiivour  us  with  a  complete  life  of  Rabelais,  and  in  his 
edition  he  has  published  an  introductory  biography,  the  result 
of  his  own  researches,  which  is  fiir  more  co{>ious  tnan  that  which 
is  usually  prefixed  to  tibc  works.  It  is  of  this. biography  that  we 
avail  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion. 

About  1483  (for  even  the  precise  year  is  uncertain^,  Fran9oi8 
Rabelais  was  bom  at  Chinon  in  Tourame,  where  his  father  kept 
an  inn.  He  had  also  a  faml  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
excellent  wine  was  produced,  afterwards  celebrated  bv  Rabelais  in 
his  romance,  who  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the 

Sleasures  of  convivialitv.  This  farm  was  situated  near  the  Bene- 
ictine  Abbey  of  Seuill^i  and  it  was  here  that  he  commenced  the 
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education  which  was  to  qualify  him  for  the  piofession  of  a  monk. 
When  old  enough  for  his  novitiate  he  entered  the  rranciacan 
convent  of  Fontenay-le-CSourd,  in  Foitou,  and  he  received  the 
order  of  priesthood  about  the  year  1511.  Abeady  he  bmn  to  £bJ1 
into  bad  odour  with  the  monks.  He  studied  Ureek  with  exces- 
sive ardour,  and  whether,  as  M.  Jacob  says,  his  compwiions  did  not 
like  to  see  their  own  indolence  shamed  by  his  industry,  or  whether 
they  honestfy  objected  to  a  pasaon  for  heathen  wntem,  it  is  on 
record  that  nis  studies  were  considered  as  little  less  than  hereticaL 
Two  kindred  minds,  however,  he  found  among  the  monks :  Antoine 
ArdiUon  who  afterwards  became  abbot,  and  Pierre  Amy  who 
corresponded  in  Greek  with  the  great  philologist  Bude(Budeus): 
and  his  familiarity  with  Ht^uture  obtamed  him  many  mends  out 
of  the  convent,  among  whom  were  the  brothers  Du  Bellay,  who 
proved  his  greatest  benrfactors  through  Ufe. 

The  hostility  against  Rabelais  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  An 
accusation  was  brought  against  him,  the  effect  of  wnidfai  was  a 
condemnation  to  perpetuid  imprisonment  in  the  subt»ranean 
vaults  of  his  monastery.  The  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  is 
uncertain,  and  all  sorts  of  contradictory  accounts  exist  on  this 
subject.  According  to  some  he  had  distributed  certain  mis- 
chievous drugs  among  the  monks,  the  effect  of  which  was  any 
thin^  but  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  vows  of  celibacy;  ac* 
cording  to  others  he  made  the  peasants  drunk  at  a  village,  and 
openly  preached  debauchery;  while  another  record  attributes  to 
him  the  working  of  a  sham  mirade,  the  tale  being  that  he  dressed 
himself  up  like  ot.  Francis,  and  stationed  himself  where  the  statue 
of  that  saint  was  usually  placed,  on  purpose  to  astonish  the  de* 
votees  whom  he  sprinkled  widL  a  most  unholy  substitute  for 
holy  water.  We  have  no  historical  reason  for  preferring  one  of 
these  legends  from  the  others,  but  £rom  what  we  geneiaUy  know 
of  the  cnaracter  of  Rabelais,  and  firom  the  tenor  of  his  writings, 
we  should  be  most  inclined  to  give  credence  to  the  last  OSie 
condemnation  was  carried  into  efl^,  and  he  suddenly  disa{^)eaied 
fix>m  the  sight  of  his  friends.  Rabelais  on  bread  and  water  in  a 
subterraneous  dungeon!  What  a  narrow  chance  had  the  jovial 
Friar  John,  and  the  eccentric  Fanurge,  and  the  wise  Grargantna, 
of  coming  into  existence !  What  a  world  of  ^ood  fellows  would 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  had  not  Rabelais  been  one  of  the 
luckiest  of  moi. 

His  learning  and  his  oddities  had  contributed  to  imprison 
him,  the  same  causes  set  him  apdn  at  liberty.  His  friends,  who 
were  delighted  with  his  qualities,  discovered  his  unhappy  pod- 
tion,  and  not  only  succeeded  in  delivering  him,  but  the  more 
influential  among  them  obtained  an  indulgence  fiom  Pope  Gle« 
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ment  VIE.,  by  yirtue  of  which  he  could  pass  into  the  Bene- 
dictine Older,  enter  the  abbey  of  Maillezaia  in  Poitou,  bear 
the  habit  of  a  r^ular  canon,  aiul,  in  spite  of  his  former  vow  of 

Snrerty,  ^oj  those  benefices  which  ne  could  hold  as  a  Bene- 
ctine.  llie  rules  of  this  order  were  much  mote  consistent  with 
iiie  taste  of  Rabelais  than  those  of  the  Franciscans,  but  never- 
theless he  did  not  assume  their  habit;  adopting  that  of  a  secular 
priest,  and  attaching  himself  to  Geoffiroi  d'Estissac,  Bishop  of 
Maillezais,  who  had  been  a  fiiend  of  his  youth.  At  this  period 
(fix)m  about  1525  to  1530)  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
eminent  men,  amon^  whom  were  die  poet  Clement  Marot,  and  the 
reformer  Calvin,  wiui  the  latter  of  whom  a  tie  was  formed  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  knguage.  Besides,  not  only  when  he  first 
abandoned  a  convent  life,  bit  even  in  after  tames,  the  reformers 
hoped  to  win  him  to  their  party,  and  it  is  to  disappointment  in 
this  respect  that  Calvin's  subsequent  hostility  against  Kabelais  may 
be  attributed.  There  is  no  doubt  Rabelais  felt  with  the  move- 
mcsit;  but  he  rather  chose  to  scoff  at  the  Church  of  Rome  by 
himself,  patronized  by  bishops  and  cardinals,  than  to  join  the  secib 
of  innovators.  We  are  occasionally  reminded  of  the  character  of 
Erasmus  by  that  of  Rabelais. 

The  quiet  life  which  he  was  now  leading  soon  tenninated,  and 
an  event  happened  which  was  most  important  in  its  influence  on 
his  fortunes.  The  fire  of  persecution  oroke  out  against  all  who 
were  suspected  of  holding  heretical  ofmiions.  In  the  case  of 
Clement  Marot,  the  proof  uiat  he  had  eaten  bacon  in  Lent  was  a 
sufiicient  ground  for  a  criminal  process;  Louis  Berquin,  who  was 
a  Lutheran,  was  burned  alive  in  the  Place  de  Gr^e  in  April, 
1530.  Rabelais,  who  hated  monks  as  monks  hated  him,  had  said 
quite  enough  against  those  of  his  vicinity  to  be  in  a  perilous  situ- 
aticm.  Much  attached  as  he  was  to  his  native  town,  to  his  friends, 
to  l3ie  soil  of  Touraine  and  Poitou,  the  onlj  soil  he  had  as  yet 
trod,  he  felt  compelled  to  fly  to  a  great  distance.  Montpellier 
was  at  the  height  of  its  glory  as  a  sdiool  of  medicine,  and  tnither 
tlie  ei-devant  monk  went  to  study. 

A  curious  stor^  is  told  of  Rabelais' first  virit  to  Montpellier.  On 
the  day  of  his  arrival  he  joined  the  crowd  who  were  on  theb  way 
to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  hear  a  public  thesis.  As  soon  aa 
the  discussion  turned  upon  the  nature  of  plants,  he  showed  his 
dissatisfaction  by  such  extraordinary  cestures,  that  he  drew  upon 
him  the  attention  of  the  whole  assembly.  The  dean  invited  him 
to  raiter  the  lists,  and  to  take  part  in  the  discusrion,  which  he  did, 
displaying  so  much  profundi^  and  tact,  that  he  gained  general 
applause,  and  this  thesis  was  reckoned  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
that  which  was  usually  required  to  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree. 
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He  made  immense  progress  in  his  studies  at  Montpellier,  and  at 
once  stamped  himself  as  a  scholar  by  using  a  Greek  manuscript  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  to  correct  the  errors  in  the  Latin  version 
adopted  by  the  University.  His  meny  disposition  displayed  itself 
here,  as  elsewhere,  and  without  any  sorrowful  consequences;  his 
amusement  being  to  write  farces,  and  to  act  them  witn  his  feUow- 
students,  many  of  whom  afterwards  became  the  greatest  medical 
liuninaries  of  the  age.  AU  seemed  to  love  and  esteem  him,  and 
though  he  had  not  been  admitted  to  a  doctor's  degree,  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  learned  professors  of  the  institution. 
Soon  a  signal  service  which  ho  did  to  the  University  caused  liim 
to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  patron  saint.  Chancellor  Duprat, 
minister  of  Francis  L,  had  attempted  to  diminish  some  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  Montpellier,  probably  from  a  wish  to  elevate  the  nval 
fecmty  of  Paris,  and  Rabelais  was  deputed  to  plead  the  cause  of 
his  University.  He  accordingly  went  to  Paris,  dressed  himself  in 
a  long  green  robe,  and  an  Armenian  cap,  to  which  he  fastened  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  while  an  inkhom  was  suspended  at  his  girdle. 
He  then  posted  himself  in  the  Hdtel  d'Hercule,  where  the  chan- 
cellor resided,  and  collected  such  a  crowd,  that  the  minister  came 
to  the  window  to  discover  the  cause,  and  perceiving  the  odd  figure 
in  the  street,  sent  out  to  inquire  who  it  was.  "  I  am  the  flayer  of 
calves,"  answered  Rabelais.  Rendered  still  more  curious  by  this 
reply,  Duprat  again  sent  out  to  know  why  he  came  to  Paris.  Then 
did  Rabelais  commence  a  new  course  of  eccentricity,  for  he  answered 
the  page  who  brought  the  inquiry  in  Latin;  and  on  the  page 
sending  a  gentleman  who  spoke  that  language,  he  repliea  m 
Greek.  A  Greek  scholar  being  found,  he  answered  in  Spanish; 
then  he  proceeded  to  Italian,  German,  English,  and  at  last  talked 
Hebrew.  Duprat  was  so  much  struck  by  this  display  of  erudition, 
that  he  ordered  the  facetious  scholar  to  be  introduced  to  him. 
Rabelais  immediately  dropped  his  eccentricities,  and  speaking 
French,  explained  his  mission  to  the  chancellor,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  witn  him  that  he  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of  Mont- 

Ellier.  This  was  an  elaborate  method  of  obtaming  an  object,  but 
ibelais  knew  his  man.  Duprat  was  remarkable  for  his  appre- 
ciation of  talent,  and  perhaps  no  other  plan  would  have  proved 
equally  effectual. 

We  have  said  that  this  act  caused  Rabelais  to  be  revered  almost 
as  the  patron  saint  of  Montpellier.  Yes,  even  at  the  present  day, 
though  it  is  nearly  three  himdred  years  since  he  died,  is  a  custom 
in  vogue  which  is  designed  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The  robe 
which  he  wore  at  the  University  was  preserved,  and  me  bachelors, 
on  passing  their  sixth  examination,  were  obliged  to  wear  it 
Each  successive  wearer  cut  off  a  piece,  and  kept  it  as  a  sacred 
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relic, — ^tilly  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  became 
so  short  it  scarcely  reached  the  girdle.  In  1610  it  was  replaced 
by  another,  and  in  1720  a  new  subsdtnte  was  found  necessary, 
^e  chancellor  of  the  faculty,  Fran9ois  Ranchin,  held  that  this 
pious  office  was  due  to  the  memonr  of  Rabelais. 

AU  Rabelais*  reminiscences  of  Montpellier  must  have  been 

Sleasant,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  medical  studies  had  a  most 
ecided  effect  on  his  mind.  No  pedantry  appears  more  to  his 
taste  than  the  pedantry  of  anatomy,  and  it  is  with  singular  de- 
light that  in  his  romance  he  revels  among  the  learned  names  of 
the  bones  and  other  parts  of  the  human  frame.  In  his  descrip- 
tions of  battles  he  has  followed  Homer  in  the  minute  account  of 
the  wounds  of  his  warriors;  and  indeed  one  of  his  commentators 
has  established  a  parallel  between  him  and  the  Grreek  poet;  but 
there  is  this  difference,  that  he  so  describes  the  injury  received 
that  none  but  an  anatomist  can  comprehend  it.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
he  was  influenced  by  that  tea^n^  delight  in  mystifying  his 
readers  which  appears  throughout  his  work;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  another  feeling  occasionally  actuated  him,  and  that  while 
he  was  minutely  describmg  the  particular  joint,  which  a  particular 
sword-cut  had  divided,  he  was  sajring,  with  self-satisfaction,  '  It  is 
I  who  was  the  idol  of  the  faculty  of  Montpellier.' 

We  find,  however,  that  he  quitted  the  University  in  1532, 
without  even  taking  a  doctor's  degree.  He  went  to  Lyons,  and 
commenced  literary  labours,  probably  filling  the  situation  of  cor- 
rector of  the  press  to  Giyphius — a  situation  which  in  those  days 
was  suited  to  a  man  of  letters.  He  edited  several  of  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Gralen,  collected  into  one  volume ;  also  two  literary 
forgeries,  which  had  been  pabned  upon  him  as  genuine  anti- 
quities;* beginning,  as  a  recreation  firom  his  severer  studies,  that 
species  of  writing  to  which  he  now  owes  his  sole  celebrity.  It 
wiU  be  observed  that  Rabelais  commenced  his  career  late  in  life  ; 
he  was  forty-two  years  of  age  when  first  he  visited  Montpellier, 
and  he  was  about  fifty  when  he  published  the  first  version  of 
•  Grargantua.' 

This  first  *  Gkrgantua'  is  a  matter  of  speculation  among  the 
learned.  The  *  Gtirgantua'  which  now  forms  the  first  book  of 
the  romance,  was  not  in  reality  published  till  after  the  second 
book,  which  opens  the  history  ot  PantagrueL  Within  the  last 
few  years  an  old  romance,  called  '  La  Unroniquc  Grargantuiae,' 
attracted  attention,  and  M.  Brunet,  a  French  savant^  seems  first 
to  have  raised  the  question  whether  this  romance  was  from  the 

*  Ex  relianiis  Tcnerandie  antiquitatis,  Lucii  Cuipioli  testamentum ;  item  con- 
tractiu  Tenditionifl,  antiqulB  Bomanonun  temporibua  initus.    Lugd.  Giyph.  1532. 
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pen  of  Rabelais.  ]^  Jacob  decides  tliattlie  ^CSbonkpie  Gai)^^ 
toine'  is,  in  fact,  the  ^  Gargantna'  published  by  Rabelais  in  1632; 
and  to  render  bis  edition  as  complete  as  possilile,  conastently  with 
its  size,  has  inserted  a  few  extracts  from  the  old  work.  Awnining 
the  hypothesis  that  this  is  bj  Rabdais,  we  find  that  in  1532  the 
auihor^s  chief  purpose  was  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  lomanoes 
of  chivaliy,  ana  ihat  he  by  no  means  aimed  at  that  general  satire 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  later  production.  The  Gargantna 
of  the  ^  Chronique*  is  the  son  of  Grandgousier  and  Galemelle,  a 
giant  and  giantess,  created  by  the  enchantments  of  Merlin.  A 
hrge  maie  is  provided  for  these  huge  creatures  to  ride  upon,  and 
the  feats  of  strength  which  she  pertorms  are  retained  by  Kabefaoa 
in  the  lator  romance.  By  the  advice  of  Meriin  the  parents  pio- 
ceed  with  their  gigantic  coild  to  the  court  of  Arthur,  but  die  in 
Brittany,  where  they  have  stopped  to  cast  into  the  sea  two  rocks, 
the  Mount  St.  Michel  and  Tombelaine.  The  yoong  Gargantua 
takes  a  trip  to  Paris  to  console  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  parents, 
and  astoimds  the  inhabitants  by  sitting  on  one  of  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  his  legs  in  the  Seine,liispurDOse  being  to  hanff 
the  church-bells  to  the  collar  of  his  maie,  tmtil  ne  is  at  IsuBt  bribed 
to  relinquish  the  scheme  by  the  Parisians.  This  incident  is  aho 
retained  in  the  later  ^Gai^antua.'  Merlin  conducts  him  in  a 
doud  to  Brittin,  where  King  Arthur  has  just  been  defeated  by 
the  Gop  and  Magogs,  but  the  assistance  of  Graigantua  turns 
the  scale,  and  the  hostile  nation  is  thoroughly  routed.  Mon- 
strous tales  are  recorded  of  the  quantity  that  Gargantna  eats, 
the  yastness  of  his  attire,  and  the  deeds  that  he  performs  in  defeat- 
ing the  Iridi  and  the  Dutch(  !^  with  whom  Eon^  Arthur  is  at 
war.  A  new  giant,  twelve  cubits  high,  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Gogs  and  Magogs,  but  Gargantna  doubles  him  up,  bags  him 
like  game,  and  so  carries  him  d^  to  the  British  court  To  com- 
plete the  extravagance,  the  chronicler  records  that  Gargantna 
remained  at  Arthur's  court  exaedy  two  hundred  years,  three 
months,  and  four  days.  His  &te,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  was 
somewhat  like  that  of  Hylas,  for  he  was  carried  off  to  fiury-land, 
by  Melusina  and  Morgane  la  Faye. 

This  book,  according  to  M.  Jacob's  belief,  is  the  one  of  which, 
as  the  author  boasts  in  the  prologue  to  '  Panta^niel,'  more  copies 
were  sold  in  two  months  than  of  the  Bible  m  nine  years.  A 
second  edition  appeared  which  bears  neither  date  nor  mdication 
of  the  place  of  publication,  and  in  1533  was  published  *'  Pantagruel, 
the  horrible  and  dreadful  deeds  and  prowesses  of  the  very  renowned 
Pantagruel,  Kin^  of  the  Dipsodes,  son  of  the  great  ^ant  Grargantua, 
newly  composed  by  Mastex  Alcofribus  Nasier.'  Here,  after  much 
imcertamty  and  conjecture,  we  tread  terra  Jirma.    This  *  Pan- 
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lumel'  IB  the  seccmd  book  of  tlie  ronuaiee  in  its  pieflent  state,  and 
ALofiabus  Nasier  is  an  aaagiam  fior  FiBn9oia  Ralielais, 

The  BoooesB  of  the  book  was  pcodigioua.  At  Lyons  three  edi* 
tions  wece  published  in  1533.  All  Fianoe,  except  the  doctors  of 
the  S(xbonne  and  the  nunks,  against  whom  the  satiie  was  espe* 
cially  aimed,  received  with  deUght  a  work  so  novel  in  its  cha- 
lacter,  so  overflowing  with  fancy,  aboonding  in  such  home  truths. 
The  meny  laughed  lustily  at  the  meny  fonn  in  which  the  author 
presented  his  l^oughts,  the  grave  admired  the  gravities  whidi 
they  could  see  peering  from  beneath  the  cap  and  beUs.  The 
word  of  the  age  was  qx>ken,  and  all  were  forced  to  hear.  The 
little  piece  called  ^  La  Pantagmeline  Prognostication,'  which  is 
generally  inserted  in  the  works  of  Rabelais,  and  is  a  burlesque  on 
astrological  predictions,  was  published  shortly  afterwards,  and 
shared  the  success  of  the  ^  PantagrueL'  We  shall  return  to  the 
xomanoe  presently. 

The  year  1534  brought  with  it  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of 
BabeUus.  Jean  du  Bellav,  bishop  of  Paris,  was  on  his  way  to  Borne 
to  eflfect  a  reconciliation  between  our  Henry  VULl.  and  the  church, 
and  passing  through  Lyons,  found  his  old  fidend  Rabelais.  He 
oflfered  to  teke  him  to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  and  the 
offer  was  accepted  with  joy;  for  Rabekis  had  Icmg  wished  to  see  the 
once  capital  of  the  world,  to  study  its  antiquities,  and  to  observe 
the  natural  phenomena  of  the  country.  Au  the  moments  he  could 
mre  from  lus  avocation,  he  devoted  to  the  collection  of  materials 
for  a  topographical  work  on  Rome,  tmtil  he  abandoned  the  design 
of  writing  it,  upon  hearing  that  he  had  been  anticipated  bv  Bsov 
th^l^mi  Marliani,  a  Milanese  antiquaiy.  With  the  pope  Clement 
VIL,  who  loved  a  jest,  and  was  not  scrupulous  about  a  little 
licence,  Rabelais  became  a  fiivourite;  and  the  faeetuB  which  he  is 
said  to  have  uttered  at  the  papal  court  for  the  amusement  of  his 
holiness,  belong  to  that  class  of  anecdotes  which  find  their  way 
into  the  collections  of  all  ages  and  countries.  M.  Jacob  advises  us 
neither  to  admit  nor  reject  them  without  due  deliberation. 

The  sojourn  of  Rabelais  at  Rome  was  not  for  more  than  six 
months;  yet  within  that  period  he  mani^ed  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Arabic  knguage.  Returning  to  Ljrons,  he  resumed 
his  studies,  and  superintends  a  reprint  by  Ghryphius,  of  Marliani's 
topography  of  ancient  Rome.  He  was  made  physician  of  the 
CrnmdHdpUal,  lectured  on  anatomy,  and  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  a  discourse  which  he  ddivered  on  the  internal  structure 
of  the  body,  ov^  the  corpse  of  a  criminal  which  he  had  dissected. 
Aistronomy  also  occupied  his  serious  attention.  Many  hours  of  the 
night  were  spent  in  his  observatory,  and  he  published  a  new  al- 
manack for  1535,  calculated  for  the  city  of  Lyons.    It  is  necessary 
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to  bear  in  mind  these  severe  studies  of  Rabelais,  to  estimate  the 
value  of  his  romance,  the  comnosidon  of  which  formed  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  little  leisure;  for  uien  we  shall  recollect  what  sort  of  a 
man  he  was  who  scoffed  so  openly  at  the  institutions  of  centuries, 
and  imbodied  in  his  own  person  that  disregard  of  authority^ 
which  was  working  such  changes.  He  was  no  frivolous  jester, 
who,  incapable  of  a  serious  thought,  was  laughing  at  things  beyond 
his  capacity.  He  was  an  earnest,  patient,  severe  student,  a  critical 
linguist,  an  adept  in  natural  science.  He  seems  to  have  acquired 
all  that  his  !^e  could  teach,  to  have  grasped  branch  after  branch 
of  learning  with  incredible  strength,  and  naving  thus  raised  him- 
self to  the  highest  point — ^he  jested.  The  torrent  of  his  imagina- 
tion often  led  nim  astray;  a  finished  work  of  art  would  have  been 
impossible  from  one  wnose  mind  was  continually  darting  forth 
emanations  in  a  thousand  different  directions;  but  he  could  not 
sin  from  ignorance  or  frivolity.  His  large  book  is  a  giant-jest 
uttered  by  a  giant-intellect. 

In  1535  appeared  the  life  of  '  Gkirgant\ia:'  tibat  is  to  say,  the 
life  which  forms  the  first  book  of  the  romance  in  its  present  shape. 
And  now  we  will  take  a  glance  at  this  book,  and  tne  portion  of 
'  Pantagruel  *  which  he  had  previously  published.  Though  the 
latter  was  first  in  the  order  of  production,  we  reserved  a  notice  of 
it  till  we  came  to  the  publication  of  '  Gargantua,'  as  that  is  first 
in  the  order  of  the  story. 

The  author  begins  in  his  prologue  bv  hallooing  on  his  readers 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  book;  he  addresses  them  in  hearty  rol- 
licklne  huiguage,  that  reminds  us  of  **  Mine  host  of  the  Grarter." 
All  jolly  souls  are  of  his  fratemitv,  and  to  them  alone  does  he 
dedicate  the  fruit  of  his  labour.  He  approaches  them,  as  it  were, 
with  a  slap  on  the  back,  and  opens  his  address  by  calling  them, 
"Most  illustrious  topers"  (Beuveurs  tres  iUustres),  Yes,  and 
throughout  his  five  books  are  these  roaring  boys  in  his  mind. 
He  loves  every  now  and  tlien  to  throw  out  a  hint  that  he  has  not 
forgotten  them,  bidding  them  to  fill  and  pass  on.  The  whole 
romance  may  be  supposed  to  be  uttered  across  a  board  replenished 
with  glasses  and  tankards, — ^to  form  the  leading  enjoyment  of  a 
learned  revel.  The  doors  are  shut,  the  glasses  are  brimming, 
and  the  host  and  his  guests  may  roar  at  the  world  and  its  insti- 
tutions ad  Kbitum,  The  **  topers"  are  then  gravely  told,  that 
high  and  lofty  mvBteries  are  couched  in  these  quaint  stories : 
that  the  tales  are  like  apothecaries*  boxes,  which,  painted  with 
deformed  figures  without,  contain  precious  drugs  within.*     This 

*  These  boxes  Habelais  calls  SQenes^  stating  that  m  Plato's  'Symposium,* 
Socrates  was  compared  to  them  by  Alcibiades.  He  makes  a  mistake  ;  for  it  is 
to  the  god  SUcnus  that  Socrates  is  compared. 
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would  naturally  seem  to  denote  the  quantity  of  satire  and  of 
matter  for  reflection,  whicli  really  is  conveyed  under  a  jocose 
form:  but  so  ^inple  an  explanation  does  not  suit  the  laborious 
commentators  of  Kabelais.  Xf  o  !  It  is  a  solemn  bint  to  the  reader 
that  the  whole  work  is  a  complete  allegory.  With  due  submis- 
sion, we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  commentators  carved  out 
for  themselves  a  world  of  useless  labour. 

The  tale  is  preceded  by  a  fragmentary  piece  written  in  verse, 
aBd  called  *  Les  Fanfreluches  Antidot^es/  which  the  aullior 
states  was  found  in  a  brazen  tomb  on  the  road  to  Nancy,  toge- 
ther with  the  genealogy  of  Grargantua.  This  poem  is  a  jumble 
from  which  the  reader  will  in  vain  attempt  to  extract  any  sense 
whatever;  but  therefore  has  it  proved  a  tempting  bait  tor  the 
commentators,  and  raised  an  apatite  for  solution  more  than 
usually  sharp.  M.  Jacob  calls  their  researches  "  sottes  reveries.*^ 
TTie  *  Fanfreluches'  ended,  the  history  of  Gargantua  begins. 
We  have  nothing  of  the  story  of  King  Arthur  and  Merlin,  nor 
of  the  journey  to  Britain.  Ghrandgousier,  the  father  of  Gargan- 
tua, is  introduced  to  us  as  a  very  domestic  giant,  who  lovea  to 
drink  neat,  and  primed  himself  with  salt  meats.  On  one  occasion, 
having  a  large  quantity  of  tripe  of  which  he  could  not  dispose, 
he  invited  the  btu*ghers  of  aU  the  towns  in  his  vicinity,  and  gave 
them  a  grand  feast.  The  gossip  of  the  guests  over  this  feast  forms 
a  chapter  peculiarly  **  R^Delaical."  It  is  the  favourite  trick  of 
Rabetais  to  heap  together  as  many  words  and  expressions  as  he 
possibly  can  find  in  reference  to  the  same  thing:  as  if,  having 
chosen  a  trivial  theme,  he  would  load  it  with  as  many  varieties  aa 
it  can  bear.  Thus,  sometimes,  when  one  verb  would  fidly  convey 
his  meaning,  he  will  fire  off  some  twenty  or  thirty,  completely 
synonymous,  or  differing  from  each  other  by  the  merest  shade  : 
sometimes,  instead  of  one  proverb  or  popular  saying,  he  will  in. 
the  same  spirit  fill  whole  pages  with  collections  of  the  kind. 
Would  he  describe  the  games  of  cards  that  a  man  plays,  he  gives 
the  name  of  every  game  that  he  has  heard  of :  long  scries  of 
predicates  to  any  given  subject  he  delights  in,  often  printing  them 
m  the  form  of  a  hst.  We  will  just  give  a  scrap  from  the  oiapter 
of  gosrip. 

*'  *Then  did  they  commence  tb^  chat  over  the  aflenioon's  collation, 
and  forthwith  began  flagons  to  go,  hams  to  trot,  giblets  to  fly,  bowls 
to  ring.  Draw,  band  hither,  fill,  mix.  Give  it  me  without  water ;  thus, 
my  ^end,  tip  me  off  this  glass  handsomely;  hand  a  weeping  glass  of 
claret.     A  truce  to  thirst.     Ha,  false  fever,  wilt  thou  not  be  gone  ?   By 

*  In  these  translated  extracts,  Urquhart's  version  has  been  used,  but  has  uot 
been  implicitly  followed. 

YOL.  XXXI.  NO.  LXII.  Z 
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mj  fiuth,  godmother,  I  cannot  as  yet  enter  in  the  humour  of  being 
meiiy.  Yon  have  caueht  cold^  gammer.  Yes. — Bj  the  beUy  of  St. 
Qnenety  letus  talk  of  drinking.  I  only  drink  at  my  hours  like  the 
pope's  mule ;  I  never  drink  but  in  my  breviaiy,  like  a  good  &ther 
guardian.  Which  was  first,  thirst  or  dnnking  ?  Thirsty  for  who  would 
have  drunk  without  thirst  in  the  time  of  innocence  ?  Drinking, 
for  privatio  pr^Bsuppanii  habitum,  I  am  learned :  Fceeundi  caMces 
quern  nonfecere  disertum  ?  As  for  us  innocents,  we  drink  too  mudli 
without  any  thirst  at  all.  I  am  no  unthirsty  sinner.  If  I  hare  not  a 
present  thirst,  I  have  a  thirst  to  come,  and  I  am  beforehand  with  it, 
mark  ye.  I  drink  for  the  thirst  to  come ;  I  drink  eternally.  This  is  an 
eternity  of  drinking,  and  a  drinking  of  eternity.  Let  us  sing,  drink — a 
match — ^bowl  it  off.  VThere  is  my  bowl?  What,  I  only  drink  by 
proxy.  Do  you  soak  yourselres  to  get  dry,  or  dir  younelres  to  soak  ? 
I  do  not  understand  theory,  but  I  l^lp  myself  a  uttle  hy  practice.  I 
aoak,  I  moisten,  I  drink,  and  ail  for  fear  of  dying.    Drink  always,  and 

Stu  will  never  die.     K  I  do  not  drink  I  am  dry,  and  then  I  am  dead, 
y  soul  will  fly  to  aomefroggery.    The  soul  never  dweQeth  in  the  drjj* 

And  so  on — and  so  on.  What  a  wild  rattle  of  mirth  is  before 
ns!  we  can  hear  the  bawl  of  the  vivas  andtheclink  of  the^lass! 
How  does  the  humour  bubble  un,  and  spirkle,  and  disperse  its^, 
till  we  have  an  atmosphere  of  jollity  !  To  imitate  the  style,  now 
it  is  once  found,  is  not  so  difficult,  but  the  wealth  of  humour  which 
was  requisite  to  originate  this  sort  of  drollery  waa  enormous. 

The  feast  had  rather  an  unhappy  issue.  Poor  Garsamelle,  the 
wife  of  Grandgousier,  being  pregnant,  made  herself  SI  by  eating 
too  much  tripe.  The  consequence  was  an  insularity  in  the  biru 
of  Gargantua,  similar  to  that  of  Minerva.  The  goddess  sprang 
firom  the  brain  of  her  father,  the  giant  Gargantua  issued  from  the 
ear  of  his  mother.  Rabelais  having  once  got  his  hero  safe  into  the 
world,  elabcxrately  describes  the  vastness  of  his  appetite,  and  the 
quantity  of  stuff  requisite  to  make  his  clothes,  informing  ihe  reader 
that  his  colours  were  white  and  blue,  and  displaying  a  world  of 
desultory  learning  and  mock  philosophy  in  a  disquisition  on  the 
signification  of  these  colours.  Young  Gargantua  was  not  a  child 
that  promised  much,  and  his  unamiable  qualities  are  set  forth  at 
sieat  length.  He  was  always  rolUng  in  the  dirt,  smutting  his 
lace,  and  indulging  in  other  nasty  peculiarities  which  decency 
forbids  us  to  record,  but  which  honest  Master  Franjois  takes  ffreat 
pains  to  render  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible.  The  youth  had  like- 
wise a  marvellous  habit  of  flyingin  the  teeth  of  all  thatwisdom  which 
is  handed  down  by  old  proverbs,  and  it  is  by  a  long  list  of  these 
proverbs  that  his  delinquencies  are  set  forth.  Thus  he  would  strike 
the  iron  before  it  was  hot,  he  would  put  the  cart  before  the  horse 
(cattle),  he  would  always  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and  he 
hoped  to  catch  larks  when  the  sky  felL    Though  a  nunwais  s^^ 
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lie  was  however  like  many  otiieiB  a  gieat  favourite  of  the  fair  sex^ 
and  the  ladies  of  his  fath^s  court  eroressed  their  fondness  in  terma 
more  ardent  than  delicate.  His  father  he  soon  convinced  he  was 
a  youth  of  superior  talent,  by  a  v^ry  ingenious  dissertation  and  a 
brace  of  poems,  on  a  subject  at  which  we  dare  not  so  much  ashint^ 
though  the  chapter  which  we  have  in  mind  is  the  one  which  will 
be  most  firmly  retained  by  the  readers  of  Rabelais.  Grandgourier 
breaks  out  into  perfect  rapture  at  the  prodigy  he  has  begotten,  and 
aets  him  to  learn  Latin  under  various  preceptors,  who  continue  to 
instruct  him  without  much  profit  durmg  an  absurd  number  of 
years  (for  every  thing  must  be  gigantic),  tul  at  last  the  old-fiishioned 
system  of  education  is  given  up  in  disgust,  and  the  improved 
method,  which  we  have  already  shown  as  representing  Rabelais' 
notion  of  perfection,  is  adopted.  Grarganiua  visits  Paris,  attended 
by  his  wise  professor  Fonocmtes,  and  there  astonishes  the  citizens 
by  taking  away  the  beUsfiromNotre-Dame:  this  being  the  portion 
of  the  story  that  corresponds  with  the  old  '  Chronique.*  ^Afbr 
two  or  three  circumstances  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the 
bells  are  narrated,  the  story  takes  us  back  to  Grandeousier's  land, 
where  a  war  has  broken  out  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lem^,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  squabble  that  took  place  between  some  cake-bakers 
(fmaeiersS  of  this  country  and  the  shepherds  of  Grandgousier. 
The  people  of  Lem^  commit  dreadful  ravages,  but  in  one  instance 
mistiike their nsark by  attackbg the  abbey  of  Senilis,  wherea  ma- 
rauding party  is  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  valour  of  a 
angle  monk,  the  redoubted  Friar  John,  xhus  are  we  introduced 
to  one  of  Rabelais'  most  famous  heroes;  introduced  to  him  as  he 
is  emjdoyed  in  a  work  which  is  completely  suited  to  him.  Out 
he  marches  with  his  cross  in  his  hand,  fearing  nothing,  and  de- 
moUahing  a  foe  at  every  step,  prefacin£'  his  acJuevements  with  a 
torrent  of  blasphemy,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  fighting,  swaggering, 
drinking  monk.  Throughout  the  book  he  da^es  on  regardless  of 
eroy  thmg  in  this  world  or  thanexU  If  there  is  a  shipwreck  or  askir- 
mish.  Friar  John  is  foremost  in  the  bustle;  fear  is  unknown  to  him; 
if  a  joke  more  than  usually  profane  is  to  be  uttered.  Friar  John  is 
the  spokesman.  The  swearing,  bulljong  |>hrases,  are  all  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Friar  John.  RabeUos  loved  this  lusty  friar, — ^this  mass 
of  lewdness,  debauchery,  profanity  and  valour.  He  is  the  ^^  fine 
£sllow"  of  the  book,  and  the  author  always  seems  in  a  good  humour 
when  he  makes  him  talk. 

Grandgousier  does  all  he  can  to  make  peace  with  Ficrochole, 
ihe  sovereign  of  Leme,  but  without  effect.  Ficrochole  is  swaved 
by  evil  councillors,  peace  is  not  to  be  bou^t,  and  youn^  Gar- 
gantua  is  summoned  from  Paris  to  deliver  his  father  firom  the  foe. 
On  his  way  home  he  has  two  or  three  conflicts  with  the  oaemy, 

z2 
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and  when  lie  arrives,  cannon-baUfl  &11  from  his  head  as  he  combe 
it,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  parent.  Eatii^  a  salad  which  ^owb 
in  theneighbonrhood,  he  unawares  takes  into  his  mouth  half-a^ozen 
pilgrims  who  have  sheltered  themselyes  under  the  leaves  for  fear 
of  the  enemy.  By  skipping  about  with  their  staves,  the  unlucky 
devotees  manage  to  avoid  contact  with  his  grinders,  till  at  last 
one  strikes  the  cleft  of  a  hollow  tooth  ;  the  pain  which  this  occa* 
sions  him  makes  him  search  his  mouth,  and  the  pilgrims  axe  de* 
livered.  The  fame  of  Friar  John  travellm^  to  the  ca^e  of  Gband-r 
gousier,  he  is  invited  as  a  guest,  and  meny  is  the  conversation  of  the 
whole  party  over  their  table.  The  forces  of  Grandgousier,  headed 
by  Gargantua,  then  go  out  against  the  enemy;  sund^  deed$  of 
valour  are  narrated,  Friar  John  distinguishing  himseli  most  glo- 
riously; and  the  conflict  terminates  in  a  complete  victory  over 
the  people  of  Leme.  With  the  reward  given  by  Grandgousier  to 
the  conquerors,  and  the  building  of  the  Abbey  of  Theleme  as  a 
special  recompence  to  Friar  John,  the  work  called  ^  Grargantua' 
concludes. 

The  Abbey  of  Theleme  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  Catholic  leli- 
gious  house,  being  an  edifice  consecrated  to  the  highest  state  of 
worldly  civilization.  As  the  discipline  of  Gargantua  represents 
Rabelais'  notion  of  a  perfect  education,  so  may  we  suppose  the 
manners  of  the  abbey  show  what  he  considered  to  be  tne  perfec- 
tion of  polished  society.  Rehgious  hypocrites,  pettifogging  attorneys 
and  usurers  are  excluded;  gallant  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and^/oitt* 
ful  expounders  of  the  scriptures^  are  invited  bj  the  inscription  over 
the  gate.  The  motto  of  the  establishment  is  Fay  oe  que  vouldras 
(Do  what  thou  wilt),  and  the  whole  regulationa  of  the  convent 
are  such  as  to  secure  a  succession  of  el^ant  recreations  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants,  the  costume  of  the  '  devotees' 
being  the  most  fashionable  of  the  age.  For  a  moment  Rabelais 
changes  the  character  of  Friar  John,  by  making  him  the  head  of 
such  an  institution.  He  was  first  described  as  illiterate,  bu^ 
Theleme  is  the  seat  of  learning;  with  all  his  good  qualities  he 
appeared  as  a  low  debauchee,  but  here  all  is  policed  and  eleganti. 
and  there  is  nothing  by  which  debauchery  is  indicated ;  but,  as  we 
have  said,  the  change  is  but  momentary,  for  in  the  subsequent 
books  we  find  Friar  John  the  same  roaring,  cursing,  reckless, 
roistering  blade  as  ever.  He  is  supposed  by  many  tocie  the  por* 
trait  of  a  monk  whom  Rabelais  actually  knew  in  his  youth,  whiler 
some  commentators,  who  give  an  historical  signification  to  the 
whole  work,  declare  that  he  is  no  other  than  Jean  du  BeUay  him^ 
self,  and  that  Theleme  is  the  chateau  of  that  prelate  at  St.  Matas 
des^Foss^. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  while  the  abbey  is  conse^ 
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erated  to  a  sort  of  xefined  epicurism,  fidthful  expounders  of  scrip- 
tuie  are  among  the  inTited  guests,  and  there  is  a  belief  that  Rabe* 
bis  himself  was  founder  of  a  secret  sect  called  the  *  Pantagruelists,' 
whose  object  it  was  to  diffuse  Calvinism  among  the  populace, 
while  the  higher  classes  were  only  to  be  guided  by  the  precepts  of 
epicurean  philosophy.  Clement  Marot,  and  other  eminent  men  of 
the  time,  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  sect.  This  part  of  Ra« 
belais'  biography  is  enveloped  in  the  deepest  obscurity;  but  in  o\a 
opinion,  if  the  &cts  could  be  established,  they  would  throw  greater 
hght  on  the  meaning  of  Theleme  than  all  the  historical  interpre« 
tationa 

The  second  book  of  Rabelais'  work  which  treats  of  Pantagruel, 
and  which  was  published  before  *  Grargantua,'  has  all  the  appear* 
ance  of  being  mst  written,  the  subject  bein^  much  more  com- 
pletely intrcxluced  to  the  reader  than  in  we  preceding  book. 
Here  we  have  the  genealogy  of  Rabelais'  gigantic  heroes,  traced 
from  the  antediluvians;  andto  account  for  the  preservation  of  the 
race  in  spite  of  the  flood,  without  contradicting  the  scriptural 
record  that  Noah  and  his  famihr  were  the  only  persons  withm  the 
ark,  the  author  adopts  the  rabbinical  tradition  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan,  who  is  said  to  have  escaped  by  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the 
ark,  and  to  have  received  sustenance  from  Noah.  This  legend  he 
transfers  to  Hurtali,  an  ancestor  of  Grargantua,  and  a  *'  great  eater 
of  soups."  Pantagruel  is  the  son  of  Grargantua  by  his  wife 
Badebec,  who  dies  in  giving  birth  to  him:  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  learn  that  he  came  into  the  world  ac- 
companied by  eighty-one  sellers  of  salt,  each  leading  a  mule  by  a 
Iialter;  nine  dromedaries  laden  with  hams  and  smcMced  tongues; 
seven  camels  laden  with  eels;  besides  twenty-five  waggons  full  of 
leeks,  garlic,  onions,  and  shalots.  Born  in  the  midst  of  a  drought, 
when  all  the  moisture  of  the  earth  was  a  salt  perspiration,  he  is 
named  Pantagruel,  from  a  combination  of  a  Greek  (irayra)  and 
an  Arabic  word,  to  signify  **  All  thirsty."  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Rabelais  the  Bacchanal  peeps,  and  he  cannot  christen  his  new 
hero  without  a  reference  to  drmking.  The  mighty  strength  of 
the  young  giant,  shown  by  records,  is  as  extravagant  as  those 
which  are  written  of  his  father.  He  is  sent  to  Paris  to  study, 
where  he  visits  the  library  of  St.  Victor,  the  catalogue  of  which, 
containing  a  list  of  books  with  strange  names,  conveys  a  mass  of 
satire,  much  of  the  purport  of  which  must  now  be  lost.  The 
letter  which  he  receives  while  at  Paris,  from  his  father  Grar- 
gantua, is  such  a  valuable  illustration  of  theiiistory  of  the  revival 
rf  learning,  that  we  insert  an  extract. 

"Now  all  learned  disciplines  are  restored,  the  languages  are  revived, 
Greek  (without  which  it  is  a  shame  that  a  person  should  call  himself  a 
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scholar),  Hebrew,  Cfaaldee^  LatiiL  I^tbg,  so  coirectlj  and  elegantljrf 
as  it  is  now  in  use,  has  been  invented  in  my  age  bj  divine  inspiration, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  artillezy  was  devised  by  the  suggestion  c^  the 
devil.  The  whole  world  is  full  of  learned  men,  erudite  professon^ 
spacious  libraries.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  in  the  time  of  Phto^ 
nor  of  Cioero,  nor  of  P^inian,  were  there  such  facilities  for  study  as 
we  have  at  present,  ^or  must  any  one  henceforward  appear  in  puDlie, 
or  in  company,  who  has  not  been  well  polished  in  the  worksnop  of 
MiDjerva.  I  see  the  robbers,  executioners,  adventurers,  and  hostlers  of 
the  present  day,  more  learned  than  the  doctors  and  preachers  of  my  own 
time.  Nay,  tne  very  women  and  girls  have  aspired  to  this  honour  and 
heavenly  manna  of  sound  learning.  Old  as  I  am,  I  have  been  com« 
pelled  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  which  I  did  not  despise,  like  Cato, 
but  which  I  had  not  leisure  to  study  in  my  youth.*  And  I  take  mndi 
delight  in  reading  Plutarch's  morals,  the  fine  dialogues  of  Phito,  the 
monuments  of  Pausanias,  and  the  antiquities  of  Athenaens,  expecting 
the  hour  when  it  shall  jdease  God  my  creator  to  call  me  from  this 
earth. 

**  Whereupon,  my  son,  I  admonish  thee  toemplovthy  youth  in  profit- 
ing both  in  learning  and  in  virtue.  Thou  art  at  raiis,  tiiou  hast  thy 
preceptor  Eputemon,  and  mayest  kam  both  by  the  lively  and  spoken 
mstnictions  of  the  master,  ana  by  the  prabeworthy  exampjes  of  the  city. 
The  languages  I  wish  thee  to  learn  perfectiy.  First  Greek,  as  Quin- 
tilian  wuL  have  it;  then  Latin;  then  Hebrew,  for  the  holy  scrip- 
tures ;  and  then  Chaldee  and  Arabic.  Thy  Greek  style  I  would  have 
like  that  of  Plato ;  thy  Latin  like  that  of  Cicero.  Let  tiiere  be  no 
history  which  is  not  present  to  thy  memory,  and  to  that  end  thou 
wilt  receive  much  assistance  from  the  writings  on  cosmography.  Of 
the  liberal  arts,  geometry,  aritiunetic,  and  music,  I  gave  thee  some  taste 
when  thou  wert  but  five  or  six  years  old.  Pursue  the  remainder,  and 
leam  all  tiie  canons  of  astronomy.  As  for  judicial  astrology,  and  tho 
art  of  Lullius,  leave  tibose  aside  as  whims  and  vanities.  The  fine  texts 
of  civil  law  I  would  have  thee  leam  by  heart,  and  compaie  with  philo- 
sophy. 

'^  I  wish  thee  to  study  accurately  the  works  of  nature,  so  that  there 
may  be  neither  sea,  river,  nor  fountain,  of  which  thou  dost  not  know  the 
fishes.  Likewise  all  the  birds  of  the  air;  all  the  trees,  and  shrubs  of  the 
forest;  all  the  grass  of  die  field,  all  the  metals  hidden  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  the  precious  stones  of  the  east  and  of  the  south ;  let  none  of 
these  be  unknown  to  thee.  Then  carefully  consult  the  books  of  tiie 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin  physicians,  witiiout  despising  the  talmudists^ 
and  cabaUsts ;  and  by  frequent  dissection,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  other  world ;  1  mean  the  microcosm,  man.  And  at  some  hour  of 
the  day  begin  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptims ;  first,  in  Greek,  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  episties  of  the  apostles ;  and  then,  in  H^rew,  tiie 
Old  Testament.     In  brief,  let  me  see  in  thee  an  abyss  of  scienoe;  for 

*  Eabelaii  seems  to  have  foxigotten  this  in  describing  the  edncaticKi  of  Gar- 
gantua. 
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henoeforwardy  when  tfaou  becomest  a  maD,  andgiowest  great,  it  will  be 
neceesaiy  to  leave  ibis  tranquillity  and  repose  of  study,  and  learn  arms 
and  chivaliy  for  the  drfenoe  of  my  house  and  the  succour  of  my  friends^ 
in  all  dbrcumstancefly  against  evil-aoers." 

^  The  description  of  the  progress  of  learning  in  this  epistle  is 
am^ly  eloquent  and  impressive.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the 
wo»:s  of  fiabekis  more  truly  interesting  than  Gargantua's  educa- 
tion (already  referred  to),  and  this  letter  to  his  son. 

At  Paris  Pantagruel  meets  with  Paniirge,  the  malicious,  the 
witty,  the  cowardfy:  the  real  hero  of  the  story.  Learned  to  the 
highest  de^ee,  this  eccentric  person  is  a  land  of  spoiled  child, 
almost  hau-witted,  and  on  that  account  the  privileged  jester  of 
Pantagruel  and  his  friends.  In  many  instances  it  can  be  shown 
that  Kabelais  identified  himself  with  Panurge;  the  costume  that 
lie  wore  when  he  had  the  interview  with  Duprat,  was  one  that  he 
aflerwardsassigned  to  this  especial  &vourite;  and  the  way  in  which 
he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  minister  by  speaking  a  variety 
of  languages,  is  precisely  that  which  Panurge,  being  in  ^eat 
poverty,  adopts  to  obtain  the  notice  of  Pantagruel.  Heis  described 
as  of  middle  stature,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  handsome  to  look 
upon,  rather  loose  in  his  morals,  and  subject  to  a  disease  called 
*  want  of  money.*  The  great  object  of  his  life,  previous  to  his 
acquaintance  with  Pantagruel,  was  the  performance  of  countless 
malicious  practical  jokes,  with  the  materials  for  which  his  nu- 
merous pockets  are  armed.  In  one  he  has  little  horns  full  of  fleas, 
which  he  amuses  himself  by  blowing  upon  the  necks  of  the  ladies 
in  church;  in  another  he  has  a  store  of  hooks,  that  he  may  fasten 
people's  dresses  together;  in  a  third  a  bottle  of  oil  that  ne  may 
soil  nandsome  suits;  in  another  an  itching  powder,  &c.  &c.;  so 
that  the  examination-room  of  the  inquisition  was  not  more  richly 
stored  with  instruments  for  torture  on  a  gpmcl  scale,  than  the 
pockets  of  Panurge  with  materials  for  inflicting  petty  miseries. 
These  are  no  very  amiable  qualities,  but  nevertheless  the  reader 
always  has  an  adGFection  for  Panurge.  He  stands  in  fine  con* 
trast  to  Friar  John,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  fiiendly  bickering 
constantly  kept  up  between  them.  The  lusty,  roaring,  bullying 
speeches  are,  as  we  have  said,  given  to  the  monk,  but  the  Aj  wag- 
geries, the  odd  conceits,  and  the  astute  sophistries,  are  given  to 
?anurge.  Friar  John  butts  his  way  through  the  world  like  a 
bull,  while  Panurge  glides  through  it  like  a  snake. 

While  Pantagruel  is  in  Paris  he  decides  a  lawsuit,  the  chief 
humour  of  which  consists  in  the  unintelligible  jargon  which  is 
used  by  the  pleaders  on  both  sides,  and  by  Pantagruel  himself. 
The  farrago  of  nonsense,  which  M.  Jacob  declares  to  be  meant 
for  nonsense  and  nothing  else,  has  even  rivalled  the  fanfreluchts 
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in  inspiring  the  commentators  with  a  fever  for  expounding. 
Another  feat  in  the  metropolis  of  France  is  the  victory  whica 
Pannrge  gains  over  an  English  ischolar  in  a  grand  disputadoo, 
each  party  arguing  by  signs,  and  maintaining  perfect  silence* 
Pantagruel  is  summoned  to  his  own  country  by  the  wars  that 
have  oroken  out  there,  just  aa  his  father  was  in  the  time  of 
Grandgousier.  A  description  of  the  war  ensues;  the  preceptor 
Epistemon  loses  his  head,  and  has  it  replaced  by  Paniurge,  wnen 
he  ^ves  an  account  of  the  infernal  regions  which  his  soul  viated 
while  he  was  lifeless.  The  vast  stature  of  Pantagruel  is  shown  by 
his  covering  his  army  with  hia  tongue,  which  the  author  stepping 
upon,  he  discovers  in  his  mouth  an  entirely  new  world,  the  teem 
being  huge  mountains.  Pantagruel  proves  victorious  over  his 
enemies. 

An  that  we  can  give  of  the  tooks  of  Rabelais,  saving  an  extract 
here  and  there,  is  tne  merest  outline.    None  but  those  who  have 

Grused  them  can  judge  of  the  immense  efiect  which  they  must 
ve  produced  on  their  first  publication.  It  is  enough  lor  our. 
purpose  to  say  that  the  two  volumes  we  have  slightly  noticed,  were 
crammed  with  satire  direct  and  indirect  against  the  monks  and 
theological  professors.  About  the  signification  of  his  writiugs  in 
other  respects  there  might  be  doubts;  here  there  could  be  none. 
Jest  after  jest,  anecdote  after  anecdote,  nay  chapter  after  chapter 
had  been  written,  to  exhibit  the  monks  as  erudite  only  in  lewd- 
ness, as  holy  only  to  have  a  mask  for  the  most  bestial  debauchery- 
With  the  religious  orders  and  the  Sorbonne  he  was  completely 
compromised. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Gargantua  occurred  that  me- 
morable event,  which  is  considered  the  first  beginning  of  those 
religious  wars  that  deluged  all  France  with  blood,  and  of  which 
Saint  Bartholomew's  day  was  a  terrible  ofishoot.  Blasphemous 
placards  had  been  posted  up  one  night  in  Paris,  and  this  had  such 
-an  effect  on  Francis  I.,  that  he  declared  he  would  cut  off  his  own 
arm  if  he  knew  it  were  tainted  with  heresy,  and  ordered  parlia- 
ment to  use  the  utmost  rigour.  The  signal  of  persecution  thus 
given,  it  was  carried  on  with  ruthless  alacrity,  oix  persons  were 
tortured  in  the  Place  de  VEstrapade^  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  all  his  court.  Marot,  who  was  then  connected  intimately 
with  Rabelais,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  '  Pantagruelist,'  flwl 
to  Navarre;  while  Rabelais  betook  himself  to  Italy,  knowing  that 
he  had  enemies  enough  in  France  to  take  advantage  of  the  storm, 
and  direct  it  against  his  head. 

This  was  in  1536.  His  friend  Jean  du  Bellay  was  still  at  Rome, 
having  been  presented  to  the  cardinalate  by  Paul  III.,  successor 
to  Clement  VII.  In  his  house  Rabelais  might  remain  perfectly 
sheltered  from  all  dangers  on  account  of  his  writings,  but  unfortu- 
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nately  his  enemies  had  a  charge  more  serioiis  against  him,  than 
that  of  heresy  or  atheism.  Having  been  a  monk,  he  had 
Inroken  his  rules  and  cast  aside  his  habit — he  was  an  apostate.  His 
fiiends  convinced  him  of  the  peril  of  his  situation,  and  he  acooni- 
ingly  addressed  a  petition  to  the  pope,  praying  to  be  allowed  to 
resume  the  Benedictine  habit,  to  return  to  a  monastery,  and  to 
practise  medicine,  with  the  reservation  that  he  was  to  use  neither 
steel  nor  fire :  that  is,  that  he  was  to  be  a  physician  only,  and  not 
a  surgeon.  In  the  management  of  this  afiair,  Rabelais  displayed 
a  most  honourable  feeling.  He  would  not  ask  the  intervention  of 
his  fiiend  and  protector  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  lest  that  fiiend  might  be 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  French  cfer^,  by  protecting  their 
avowed  enemy.  The  Cardinals  Ghimica  and  Simonetta  inter-* 
ceded  for  him,  and  his  petition  was  granted.  What  a  fine  Ulus- 
tralion  is  all  this  affidr  oi  the  sixteenth  century  I  A  man  is  com* 
pelled  to  fly  from  France,  on  accoimt  of  his  attacks  on  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  whither  does  he  fly?  To  the  seat  of  Catholicism-— 
ihe  papal  court  itself.  And  wnen  he  arrives  there,  who  are  his 
protectors?    The  Cardinals. 

Rabelais  did  not  immediately  return  to  France,  but  remaining 
at  Rome  so  much  exhausted  his  resources,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  his  old  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Maillezais.  At  length, 
in  1537,  he  proceeded  to  Montpellier,  and  there  took  up  his  de- 
gree as  doctor  of  medicine,  afler  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
Jxaciised  with  success.  His  "position  however  was  still  insecure. 
le  had,  it  is  true,  obtained  the  pope's  absolution,  and  it  was  with 
his  authority  that  he  practised  medicine;  but  those  conditions  of 
the  absolution  which  required  him  to  resume  the  Benedictine 
habit,  and  to  return  to  his  order,  he  had  left  imfulfilled.  His  friend 
Cardinal  du  Bellay  was  dissatisfied  at  seeing  his  protege  and  phy- 
sidan  living  thus  in  disobedience  of  injimctions,  and  wished  him 
to  quit  the  secular  life.  This  Rabelais  would  have  done,  but  he 
&und  that  his  disregard  of  the  conditions  had  abready  cancelled 
the  absolution,  and  a  fresh  petition  to  the  pope  was  necessary. 
This  new  petition  set  forth  that  Du  Bellay  had  made  him  Canon 
of  the  Convent  of  Saint  Maur-des-Fosses,  but  that  certain  diffi- 
culties were  in  the  way  of  his  admission.  These  he  prayed  might 
be  overruled,  and  that  his  former  absolution  might  oe  confirmed. 
The  bull  which  granted  the  first  absolution  is  extant,  and  M. 
Jacob  has  given  it  in  his  biography,  but  it  seems  that  the  grant  of 
the  second  absolution  is  not  recorded.  That  it  was  granted  there 
is  little  doubt,  as  Rabelais  assumed  the  Benedictine  habit,  and 
removed  his  library  to  Saint  Maur-des-Foss&.  He  did  not  how- 
ever remain  confined  here,  but  amused  himself  by  paying  visits  to 
his  friends  in  various  parts,  and  his  native  place,  Cmnon;  spending 
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mncli  of  his  time  with  tHe  brothexa  of  Cardinal  da  Belky ,  esp^ 
cially  Guillauine  du  Bellay,  the  Lord  of  Langey,  highly  cele- 
brated for  his  acts  both  in  war  and  in  diplomacy.  The  dealh  of 
this  veteran,  and  the  drcumstanoesattendmgit,  hada  great  eflfect 
on  Rabelais,  who  devoted  a  chapter  in  one  of  the  latter  books  of 
his  '  Pantagroer  to  the  event.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  1542 
that  GiiiUaimie  du  BeUay,  then  lieutenant-general  of  the  Hn^ 
forces  in  Piedmont,  being  informed  of  an  intri^e  of  Charles  v. 
against  his  royal  master,  set  out  to  inform  him  of  all  that  he  knew, 
lie  died  on  the  road,  having  bequeathed  an  annuity  to  Rabelais; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  all  his  servants,  terrified  at  divers  ^  horrific' 
prodigies  which  had  occurred  for  some  days,  had  fixlly  anticipated 
nis  death.  The  grave  chapter  in  which  the  usually  scoffing  Ra- 
belais alludes  to  uus  event,  and  at  the  same  time  pays  a  oomj^- 
ment  to  his  departed  friend,  is  worthy  an  extract,  and  we  insertit 
here,  although  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  book  (the  fourth)  in 
which  it  appears.    Pantagruel  speaks : 

**  Some  sods  are  so  noble,  piecions,  and  heroic,  that  the  heavens  give 
us  notice  of  thdr  dislodgment  and  departure  some  days  before  it  oocun. 
And  as  the  prudent  phydcian,  seeing  by  prognostic  signs  that  his  patient 
18  approadune  his  death,  some  days  b^ore  gives  notice  to  the  wi£e, 
duloren,  relatives,  and  fiiends,  of  the  approauiine  decease  of  their  hus- 
band, &ther  or  kinsman ;  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  he  hath 
to  live,  they  may  admonish  him  to  set  his  house  in  order ;  to  exhort  and 
Uess  his  children;  to  provide  for  his  wife  during  her  widowhood;  to  de- 
dare  what  will  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  (wphans ;  so  thai 
he  may  not  be  surprised  b^  death  without  making  his  will  and  providing 
for  his  soul  and  his  house  :  so  in  like  manner  do  the  gradous  heavens, 
as  if  rejoicing  at  the  new  reception  of  these  blessed  souls,  seem  to  £s- 
diarge  firewoiks  of  comets  and  meteoric  phenomena,  by  which  the^  sig- 
nify that  within  a  few  da3rs  such  revered  souls  will  leave  thdr  bodies  and 

the  earth. Nay  they  do  more,  nnce  to  declare  the  earth 

and  the  inhabitants  thereof  unworthy  of  the  presence,  society,  and  ad- 
vantage of  such  illustrious  souls,  they  astound  and  terrify  them  by  pro* 
dieies,  monsters,  and  other  ominous  dgns,  which  aj^^ear  in  opposition  to 
allthe  orders  of  nature.  Tins  we  saw  several  days  before  the  departure 
of  the  illustrious,  generous,  and  heroic  soul  of  the  learned  and  preux 
Chevalier  de  Langey,  of  whom  you  have  spoken.  '  I  remember  it  well,* 
said  Epistemon,  '  imd  my  heart  still  shudders  and  trembles  within  its 
cavity,  when  I  think  of  the  various  *  horrific'  prodigies  which  we  pUunly 
saw  five  or  six  days  before  his  decease.  So  that  the  Lords  XyAssifiary 
Chemant,  Msilly  of  the  one  eye,  Smnct  Avl,  ViUeneufve  la  Guyart» 
Master  Gabriel  phymdan  of  oavillan,  Rahdais,  Cohuan,  Masraan, 
Haiorid,  Bullon,  Cercu  called  Bourguemaistre,  Francois  IVoost,  Fenon, 
Charles  Grirard,  Fran9ois  Bourr§,  and  many  other  Mends  and  servants 
of  the  deceased,  gazed  on  each  other  without  uttering  a  word  ;  but  all 
bdieving,  and  fbieseemg  in  their  understandings,  that  France  would 
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shortljr  be  depiTed  of  a  petfeet  cheValier,  neoeesuy  to  her  ^orj  and 
{notoedoD,  uod  that  the  heavens  dauaed  him  as  due  to  them  by  natural 
right.*" 

It  was  now  ten  years  since  Rabelais  had  promised  a  continnalion 
of  his  ^  PantagrueV  and  he  was  anxious  to  perfoim  his  promise, 
far  firom  scared  at  the  £rightfiil  peisecution  of  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  heresy.  He  contrived  however  to  put  his  book  in  a 
manner  under  royal  protecticm,  by  the  pretence  that  the  previous 
volumes  had  heen  corrupted  hj  the  prmters,  and  that  this  had 
alone  hindered  him  from  publishing  the  continuation.  A  privi- 
lege signed  by  Francis  I.  made  its  appearance,  in  which  all  were 
forbidden  to  print  or  sell  the  first  two  volumes,  excepting  those 
whom  Rabelais  should  furnish  with  true  copies;  and  a  sanction 
was  given  to  the  publication  of  the  third.  It  was  at  the  instance 
of  powerful  fiiends,  some  of  them  secret  friends  to  the  reformation, 
that  Rabelais  obtained  this  privilege. 

In  the  third  book  of  the  romance,  a  much  higher  tone  is  taken 
t]ian  in  the  two  preceding.  The  resemblance  to  the  old  chivalric 
tales  disappears,  and  the  author  now  stands  forth  undisguisedlj 
as  a  satirist  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  The  different  pro* 
fessions  are  passed  in  review,  and  all  are  treated  at  length.  Ad- 
ventures are  almost  at  a  stand-still  in  this  third  book:  it  is  a  work 
of  dissertations,  argumentations,  discussions,  and  sophistries.  It 
completely  astonished  the  public,  which  had  become  familiar  to 
leckless  extravagances  and  audacious  drolleries,  but  had  liot  looked 
for  a  *  critique  of  the  world,'  as  M.  Jacob  calls  it,  Pantagruel, 
who  had  never  been  a  very  marked  character,  now  becomes  little 
more  than  a  wise  monarch  who  interposes  with  good  advice,  and 
Panurge  stands  in  unrivalled  pre-eminence.  On  gaining  his  victoiy, 
Panta^gruel  has  made  Panurge  governor  of  Salmigundm,  in  wUch 
capacitv  he  soon  contrives  to  waste  his  revenue.  For  immersing 
himself  in  debt,  he  has  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  his  master;  and 
his  defence,  ia  which  he  sets  up  an  eulogy  of  indebtedness,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  pompous  burlesque;  exactly  the  pleasantry  that 
wotdd  have  deughted  an  old  scholar,  and  have  set  Erasmus  in  a 
tool.    We  cannot  resist  an  extract. 

''  I  give  myself  to  ihe  good  Saint  Babolin,  if  all  my  life  I  have  not 
considered  debts  as  a  connexion  and  a  tie  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  sole  cement  of  the  human  race — (yea,  without  them  all  htunanit^ 
would  perish)— that  they  are,  perhaps,  that  great  soul  of  the  uaiverse, 
which,  accopling  to  the  a<»demie8y  vivifies  all  things.  To  percdve 
Ihat  this  is  the  case,  represent  to  your  cahn  mind  the  idea  and  form  of 
some  world  (take  if  you  please  the  thirtieth  of  those  which  the  philo- 
sopher Metrodoros  imi^;ined)  in  which  there  shall  be  neither  debtor  nor 
creditor.    A  woild  without  debts !    Then  among  the  stars  will  there  be 
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no  regular  coane,  but  aU  wiU  be  in  disorder.  Jupifter,  not  cott»leriiig 
bimself  debtor  to  Set1ln]^  will  depose  bim  fa>m  bis  spberei  and  whfa  liie 
Homeric  chain  will  suspend  all  tne  intelligenoes»  gods,  heavens,  demona^ 
heroes,  devils,  earth,  sea^  naj,  all  the  elements.  Satom  will  ally  him* 
self  with  Mars,  and  put  all  tne  world  in  confusion.  Mercury  will  not 
be  subservient  to  the  others,  he  will  cease  to  be  their  Camulus^  as  tlie 
Etruscan  langua^  has  it,  for  he  owes  them  nothing.  Venus  will  be  no 
more  venerated,  ror  she  will  have  lent  nothing.  The  moon  will  remain 
bloody  and  dark,  for  why  should  the  sun  impart  to  her  any  of  his  light? 
•—he  owes  her  nothing.  The  sun  will  no  more  shine  upon  the  earth, 
the  stars  will  exerdse  no  benefidal  influence,  for  earth  hatn  densted  £roin 
lending  them  nourishment  by  vapours  and  exhalations,  whereby  Herae-- 
litus  said,  the  stoics  proveoi  and  Ctoero  maintained,  the  stars  irere 
nourished.  Among  the  elements  there  will  be  no  ffj^mboliaation,  no 
aUemadon,  no  transmutation.  For  die  one  will  not  think  himself  ob- 
liged to  the  other,  owing  him  nothing.  Earth  will  not  become  water, 
water  will  not  be  transmuted  to  air,  air  will  not  become  fire,  and  fire  wiU 
not  warm  the  eartL  The  earth  will  produce  nothing  but  monsten^ 
titans,  giants ;  there  will  be  neither  rain,  light,  nor  wind,  summer  nor 
autumn.  Lucifer  will  break  loose,  and  leaving  the  abyss  of  hell  with 
the  furies  and  the  homed  devils,  will  attempt  to  unnestle  firom  Heaven 
an  the  gods,  both  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  nations.  This  world 
without  lending,  will  be  no  better  than  a  dog-kennel;  a  more  anomalous 
(dace  of  wrangling  than  that  of  the  rector  of  Paris ;  a  devildom^  more 
confused  than  tiie  mysteries  of  Dou^.  Among  hiunan  beings  one  will 
not  salute  the  other,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  cxy  Help,  lire,  Water,  or 
Murder,  for  no  one  will  assist.  Why? — ^Because^  wnen  one  has  lent 
nothing,  nothing  is  due  to  him.  No  one  has  any  interest  in  his  eonfla-* 
gration,  in  his  shipwredc,  in  Ins  ruin,  in  his  death.  He  has  lent  no* 
thing,  neither  would  he  have  lent  any  thing  afterwards.  In  short,  faith, 
hope,  and  chari^,  will  be  banished  from  this  world,  for  men  are  here  for 
the  assistance  of  each  other.  In  tiieir  stead  will  succeed  defiance,  mis* 
trust,  rancour,  with  a  cohort  of  all  evils,  all  crimes,  and  all  miseries. 

Pantagrael  is  not  convinced  by  the  eloquent  harangue  of  his 
favourite,  but  discharges  his  debts,  whereupon  Panurge  takes  a 
new  freak  into  his  head,  for  he  attires  himself  in  a  coarse 
Ijown,  and  attachee  a  pair  of  sjyectacles  to  his  cap,  declaring  that 
It  is  his  resolution  to  take  to  himself  a  wife.  An  uneasy  doubt 
ae  to  whether  his  entrance  into  married  life  will  ensure  felicity, 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  humour  and  satire  of  the  boot 
Every  mode  of  divination  into  future  events  is  tried,  a  member 
of  every  conceivable  calling  is  consulted,  and  each  consultation 
brin^  with  it  a  separate  display  of  the  ingenuity,  subtlety,  and 
learning  of  the  author,  and  nis  ability  in  treating  on  every  sub* 
ject.  The  theologian,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  sceptical  phi- 
losopher, the  poet,fthe  idiot,  the  sibyl,  all  are  asked  for  council^ 
besides  a  recurrence  to  dreams,  and  a  search  for  oracular  answers 
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accoidmg  to  the  aid  supeoAtiticm  in  llie  woiicfi  of  Vh^.  AU  thef 
ovades  unite  in  giving  answers  which  in  the  opinion  of  disinte*- 
jeeted  firiends  are  plain  diflmia^ves  from  matrimon j,  while  Panutgey 
whose  heart  is  bent  on  a  wife,  displays  the  most  vexing  inge- 
nuity in  torturing  them  to  mean  the  reverse.  Such  grotesque 
personages  as  those  of  Rabelais  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
interest  the  feelings  ;  but  nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  remarking 
that  there  is  something  almost  affecting  in  the  paternal  regard 
which  Pantagruel  shows  to  his  protege^  and  the  perverseness  which 
the  unhappy  wag  exhibits  in  pursuing  his  own  unhappiness. 
A  true  mine  of  wealth  is  die  thud  book  of  Babelais,  whicn  pre* 
paxes  the  reader  for  the  fourth,  by  concluding  with  the  resolu* 
tion  of  Pantagrud  and  Panurge  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the 
*  koly  bottle.'  Among  the  shm's  stores  is  kid  in  a  lar^e  quan- 
ta^ of  the  herb  ^  Pantagtuefion,'  which  is  most  elaborately 
described,  and  is  supposed  to  meaii  hemp,  and  to  bear  a  reference 
to  the  persecution  of  the  piotestants. 

The  publication  of  this  work  created  a  perfect  uproar  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  among  the  monks.  The  former  could  not  imme« 
diately  wreak  its  vengeance  on  the  author  on  account  of  the 
kind's  privilege,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  to  Francis 
to  allow  of  an  attack.  The  king^  who .  was  a  s&ealous  catholic, 
annoyed  at  finding  that  he  had  ^venhis  sanction  to  a  book  which 
was  represented  as  &I1  of  heresies,  determined  to  read  it  himself* 
The  result  of  the  perusal  was  unfortunate  for  the  Sorbonne^  since 
Francis  refused  to  authorize  a  prosecutioii.  This  prevented  the 
effects  of  thie  storm,  but  it  did  not  dissipate  it.  Certain  books* 
is  substance  like  the  fourth,  which  had  not  yet  appeared,  issued 
fiom  the  press,  having  partially  been  based  on  loose  manuscripts, 
stolen  from  Rabelais;  and  other  works  not  from  his  hand,  and 
abounding  in  obscenity  and  blasphemy,  were  attributed  to  him. 
Amon^  the  protestants  also  a  great  fceUng  of  dislike  against  Rabelais 
bad  arisen,  chiedy  inspired  by  Calvin.  These,  as  we  have  already 
said,  had  hoped  that  ne  would  some  day  abandon  his  ludicrous 
scoffing,  and  become  a  sermu  champion  of  the  Reformers,  his 
leaminff  being  such  as  perfectly  to  qualify  him  for  that  chaiacter.: 
Nevertheless,  nis  conduct  towards  the  {»x>te8tants  was  particularly^ 
tantalizing.  While  discharging  a  full  volley  at  the  Roman  priest- 
bood,  he  had  now  and  then  a  sly  out  at  the  *  hypocrites  of  Geneva,^ 
and  Henri  Etienne  (Stephanus)  the  great  printer,  observed,, 
^*  Though  Rabelais  does  seem  to  be  on  our  side,  he  is  always, 
flinging  stones  into  our  garden." 

Rabelais  a^ain  accompanied  to  Rome  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  who 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  IL  had  given  up  his  place  attheFiench 
court  to  Cardinal  de  Lorraine*    On  this  occavonhe  not  only  acted 
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in  Us  capacity  of  pbysiciaii,  but  cast  natiTideB;  not,  peiiiapSy  be- 
cause liis  reed  sentiments  were  changed  with  r^ard  to  ju&siad 
astrology,  but  because  Catheiine  de  Medids  had  made  thesckace 
fashionable.  In  the  management  of  a  pageant  which  was  girca 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  the  Inrth  of  a  son  of  Henry  11.  (in  1550), 
who  died  in  his  cradle,  the  part  taken  by  Rabelais  gained  him  a 
new  and  powerful  friend  at  court,  the  &mou8  Diami  of  PoictieEB, 
the  king's  mistress,  who  had  been  especialljr  complimented  in  the 
pageant.  Through  her  intercession  he  obtained  a  privilege,  simx- 
luc  to  that  accorded  by  Francis,  by  virtue  of  which  he  could 
publish  his  conlanualion  of  *  Pantagruel.' 

Returning  to  France,  Rabelais  was  on  the  19th  of  Jannaiy 
1551  made  curate  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin  de  Meudon, 
and  this  appointment  stirred  up  fresh  wralb  among  his  enemies. 
The  renowned  innovator,  Peter  Ramus,  famed  for  his  attacks  on 
Aristotle,  openfy  accused  the  *  curate*  of  atheism,  and  the  Ana- 
totelian  Gtuland,  who  was  of  cornrse  a  zealous  oj^nent  of  Rannn^ 
had  equal  disrespect  for  Rabelais.  In  &ct  Rabelais  was  subject 
to  rather  a  comical  species  of  annoyance  firom  the  doughty  heads 
of  the  rival  schools  of  philosophy,  since  each  used  to  express  his 
contempt  of  his  rival's  doctrine  by  comparing  it  to  *  PantagmcL' 
This  last  mode  of  persecution  seems  particulariy  to  have  teased 
Rabelais,  and  to  have  been  the  immediate  stimulus  to  his  publica- 
tion of  the  fourth  book. 

In  this  we  find  another  great  change  in  the  author's  method  of 
dealing  with  his  subjects.  The  thiid  book  was  a  series  of  disser- 
tations, the  fourth  is  almost  a  series  of  allegories.  It  is  filled  with 
the  early  port  c£  the  voyage  in  quest  of  the  *  holy  bottle;'  and 
the  description  of  the  different  strange  fdaoes,  which  the  traveUeis 
visit,  conveys  a  satire  directed  against  so  many  distinct  objectSL 
There  is  the  land  of  Gitchpoles,  and  the  island  famous  for  ita 
meaget  diet,  inhabited  by  'Xent'  personified;  and  the  '  fiefoe 
island,'  where  reside  the  Chitterlings,  the  mortal  enemies  of  Lent; 
and  the  island  of  the  Papefigues  (representing  nrotestantxsmX 
where  the  people  laugh  at  tne  pope;  ana  the  islana  of  the  Pi^)&- 
manes,  where  the  inhabitants,  on  we  contrary,  are  such  worahippem 
of  the  pope,  that  they  hare  the  greatest  veneration  for  all  persons 
who  may  diance  to  have  seen  nis  holiness;  and  the  land  where 
dwells  Gaster  (the  beUy),  who  is  represented  as  the  first  master  of 
arts.  The  descriptions  of  these  i»aces  are  wc^ked  out  with  the 
fiieatest  iimenuity,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
tne  drift  of  the  author.  Whether  Pantagruel  means  Henry  II.,  or 
Panurge  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  are  questions  to  ezerdse  the  vrits 
of  those  who  love  to  &shiott  long  comments;  but  the  fourth  book 
is  evidently  directed  more  against  thoughts  and  insdtudons,  than 
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indifidiialB;  and  here  all  may  imderstancL  There  can  be  no  mis- 
teke,  for  instance,  as  to  the  puipozt  of  the  chapter  on  the  Pape- 
^oes  and  the  Paponanes.  No  ion£[er  is  the  lasn  confined  to  Vqq 
dissoluteness  of  the  monks,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Sorbonne,  but 
the  papacy  itself  becomes  ihe  object  of  attack,  and  reverence  for 
the  p<^  is  declared  ridiculous.  Strang  is  it,  that  £ur  from 
inereaaing  years  bringing  with  them  an  mcrease  of  weakness  to 
Babelais,  each  saocessiTe  book  betokens  a  growth  of  power,  a 
greater  vigour  of  thought,  a  freer  fday  of  fiuur^,  a  vast  accession 
of  courage.  Much  of  the  second  liook  (the  first  written)  is 
puerile;  and  the  extravagances  bdbogniereljr  repetitions  of  the  same 
notion,  immendty  of  stature,  are  such  as  miff ht  have  beai  attained 
bjT a  comparatively  moderate  fancy:  in  the  first  book  (the  second 
printed^  there  is  an  aqpect  of  more  decided  puipose:  in  the^tfaird^ 
we  author  pkdnly  mpears  as  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  acute 
esaayist:  wiule  in  tM  fourth,  he  rises  to  the  great  poet, — show- 
ing that  there  isnot  a  thought,  not  an  abstraction,  that  he  cannot 
iHustrBte  with  bold  and  Uvmg  colouzs,  and  convert  into  a  striking 

rare.  The  descriptions  of  the  places  visited  by  Pantagruel  and 
comrades  are  reheved  by  the  adventures  and  conversation  in 
llie  ship.  We  cannot  help  regretting  that  we  have  not  room  for 
the  account  of  a  storm,  whidi  oocupieB  several  chapters,  and 
which  exhibits  the  same  desi^of  reiid^ing  an  incident  forcible 
to  the  reader  by  plunging  hmi  in  the  nii£t  of  the  bustle,  and, 
aa  it  were,  wlubmnff  the  shrieks  and  ezdamationa  around  him,  as 
iras  adopted  by  Snakqteare  in  the  first  scene  of  the  *  Tempest/ 
The  oppofiite  characters  of  Friar  John,  who  is  ever  foremost  in 
action,  and  of  Panurge,  who  weeps  and  snivels  while  the  ship  is  in 
danger,  but  swaggeis  when  the  peril  is  past,  are  here  brought  in 
wi&  admirable  droct. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  bo(^,  more  audadous  than  any 
that  had  yet  been  published,  would  make  its  a|qpearance  without 
exciting  a  firesh  commotion.  Itwasscarcely  seen  at  the  publishers, 
than  ito  sale  was  prohibited  by  the  parliament,  at  the  mstance  of 
the  fiunitey  of  theoWy.  Rabelais'  old  fiiend,  Cardinal  du  BeUav, 
bad  returned  to  ^ance,  but  beii^  sick  at  his  chftteau^  he 
^ras  forced  to  have  recourse  to  a  new  patron,  Cardinal  Odet  de 
CShatiUon.  By  his  intervention  the  book  was,  at  last,  allowed  to 
droukte  araonffst  the  puUic,  and  to  him  was  it  dedicated.  The 
orthodray  of  this  earmnal  had  long  been  suspected,  and  shortly 
after  &e  act  of  fiivour  to  Babelais,  he  declared  himself  a  pro- 
testant,  and  was  married  in  his  cardinal's  robe. 

After  the  publication  of  his  fourth  book,  Babelais  dweh  in  re* 
lirement  at  his  curacv.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Guise,  who 
lived  at  the  CMteau  de  Meudon,  were  on  such  fiiendly  terms  witb 
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him,  that  he  called  them  hj  the  fiumliar  name  of  hia  *  mod  po^ 
lishioners.'  With  the  poet  Konsard,  who  had  been  one  ofhiB  most 
intimate  friends,  and  perhaps  a  ^  Pantagruelist,*  he  qiuirdled  nt 
this  time,  and  the  rancour  oi  the  poet  was  shown  after  the  death  of 
Rabelais  by  a  satirical  epigram.  JBut  the  condact  of  the  old  coxale 
of  Meudon,  while  livmg  at  his  curacj,  is  described  as  most 
ezemplaiy.  He  never  would  admit  any  female  within  his  re- 
sidence lest  he  should  give  rise  to  scandal ;  bat  he  alwajs  received 
the  visits  of  learned  men;  and  spent  much  of  his  time  m  teaching 
poor  peonle  to  read,  and  in  instructing  children  in  plain-song.  £ 
was  tne  oelight  of  many  to  go  to  Meudon  on  purpose  to  see  a 
man  so  celebrated,  in  his  curate's  dress,  and  to  hear  his  sennona. 
He  seems  to  have  pursued  his  taste  for  study  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1553,  and  which  furnished  as  many 
stories  for  the  couectors  of  jests  as  his  sojourn  at  the  Roman  Court. 
By  these  it  would  appear  that  he  died  scoffing  at  the  rites  of  the 
church;  while  there  are  other  records,  less  probable,  according  to 
which  he  died  a  sincere  Catholic.  The  various  piofimities  whidi 
are  attributed  to  him  on  his  deathbed,  we  shall  not  repeat  here, 
but  there  is  a  tradition  of  his  closing  words,  which  is  reaUy  impres- 
sive. Just  before  breathing  his  last,  he  is  said  to  have  collected 
all  his  strength  for  one  hearty  burst  of  laughter,  and  then  to  have 
cried  out,  **  Draw  the  curtain,  the  farce  is  over." 

But  the  ^ farce'  was  not  over.  Rabelais  indeed  was  dead, 
but  his  last  attack  on  Catholicism  had  not  yet  taken  effect.  A 
fifth  book  was  yet  to  make  its  appearance— a  book  that  should 
even  surpass  in  audacity  the  formidable  fourth.  This  was  first 
printed  complete  in  1564,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  editor  (who* 
ever  he  was)  supplied  with  his  own  hand  certain  hewuB  Im  by 
Rabelais.  It  contains  the  sequel  to  the  voyage  of  Fantagruel  and 
his  friends  in  quest  of  the  botde  ;  and  the  satire  is  still  conveyed 
by  making  the  adventurers  visit  allegorical  places.  Under  the 
name  of  the  Sounding  Ldand,  where  there  is  a  perpetual  ring* 
ing  of  bells,  we  have  an  exact  picture  of  the  Catholic  Church:the 
different  ranks  of  the  clergy,  including  the  pope,  being  represented 
by  birds,  who  are  called  by  names  that  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
author's  intention.  The  signification  of  *  clergauz,'  ^  monagauz/ 
I  prestregaux,'  *  abb^[auz,'  ^  evesgaux,' '  cardingaux,'  and  *  pap^aut,' 
is  plain  enough  to  the  most  inattentive  reader.  The  genailogy  cf 
these  birds  is,  that  the  '  clergaux '  beget  the  *  monagaux '  and 
*  prestregaux,'  the  '  prestrc^ux'  beget  the  '  cardingaux,'and  ihe 
'  cardingaux,'  if  they  live  long  enough,  become  '  papegaut.*  Of 
this  lastrnamed  bird  there  is  but  one  at  a  time,  though  formerly 
two  were  seen  tc^ffether,  and  then  there  was  an  uproar  in  the 
island :  meaning  otcourse,.  the  great  schism.    With  some  difficulty 
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ibe  ttavellers  obtain  a  ingn  of  the  '  papegaut,'  who  is  sitting  in  a 
o^e  of  state,  aooompanie^  by  two  little  '  cardinganx,'  and  six  fat 
'  evea^aux.'  Panurge  tows  that  he  is  nothing  moie  than  a  hoopoe, 
and  spies  a  female  owl  in  the  coiner  of  his  cage,  the  exhibiter 
loudly  protesting  that  he  is  mistaken.  The  attack  on  the  liyes  of 
the  cleigy  is  thus  carried  on  into  the  highest  places.  Pursuing 
their  voyage,  some  of  the  party  faQ  into  the  terrible  clutches  of 
Grippemenaud,  archduke  of  the  fiuied  cats,  from  wbom  they 
only  escape  by  bribery,  and  who  is  supposed  to  fiymboliase  the 
state  of  criminal  justice,  or  the  inquisilion.  The  kin^om  Entele- 
chie,  governed  by  Queen  QuintesBence,  which  is  afterwards 
visited,  represents  the  taste  for  speculative  science,  and  is  beyond 
a  doubt  the  foundation  of  Swift's  Isle  of  Laputa.  Here  a  very 
pretty  description  of  the  game  of  chess  is  introduced  under  the 
semblance  of  a  tournament.  Passing  through  the  country  of  Lan- 
temois,  inhabited  by  lanterns,  the  travdkrs  take  one  of  these 
for  a  ^de  to  the  oracle  of  the  bottle.  The  temple  of  this 
oiacle  IS  most  minutely  described,  as  richly  adorned  with  every 
symbol  of  drinking.  The  answer  of  the  bottle,  when  consulted, 
is  the  German  '  tnnk;'  those  of  the  pilmms  who  quaff  are  seized 
with  a  poetic  fervour,  and  rhyme  at  ran£>m;  and  an  eulogy  is  pro- 
nounced on  wine,  whidi  is  declared  to  be  the  most  divme  of  all 
thin^.  The  travellers  take  leave  of  the  temple,  but  we  bear 
nothing  of  their  further  adventures,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  an 
aiabesque  scene  composed  of  leaves,  tendrils,  grapes,  fauns,  satyrs, 
and  all  the  appurtenances,  animate  and  inanimate,  of  the  victorious 
Bacchus.  The  work  has  been  dedicated  to  the  iUustrious  drinkers, 
— ^the  grape  has,  through  the  five  books,  been  constantly  mentioned 
"^th  honour, — ^and  the  whole  is  completed  with  an  apotheosis  of 
wine. 

We  are  aware  that  some  of  the  interpreters  of  Rabelais 
will  have  this  bottle  to  signify  the  abstraction  *'  truth;"  but  we 
cannot  see  any  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  nor  why  a  temple 
consecrated  to  wine,  and  mentioned  in  a  Bacchanalian  book,  should 
have  reference  to  any  thinjz  but  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Such,  we 
conceive,  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Lenormand,  from  whom,  according 
to  M.  Jacob,  we  are  to  expect  a  treatise,  proving  that  Rabelais 
was  inclined  to  protestantism  when  he  wrote  his  early  books,  and 
^  a  mere  epicurean  in  his  last  Certain  it  is,  that  amid  all  the 
ribaldry  and  obscenity  of  the  first  part  of  his  romance,  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  faithful  expounders  of  them  are  invariably  spoken 
of  with  reverence,  and  that  there  are  several  exhortations  in  mvour 
of  religion;  while,  in  the  last  book,  this  pious  tendency  appears  to 
vanish,  and  the  author  seems  to  be  on  the  merely  negative  ride  of 
^  opponent  of  Catholicism.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  fifth 
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book,  whicli  exceeded  all  the  others  in  boldness,  wbs  ciicalated 
among  the  public  without  impediment.  The  man  it  seems  had 
more  enemies  than  his  book.  Edition  after  edition  of  the  ocnn- 
plete  work  was  published  in  safety,  notwithstanding  *  Fanlajgmd ' 
was  prohibited  by  the  council  of  Tr^it,  and  is  inserted  in  llie 
index  of  forbidden  books  published  by  the  court  of  Rome. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  an  author  wtio  is  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  literature:  an  author  who  is  the  literary  parent  of  many 
authors,  since  without  him  we  should  probably  haTe  never  known 
a  Swift,  a  Sterne,  a  Jean  Paul,  or  in  fact  any  of  the  irre^okr 
hiunorists  :  an  author  who  did  not  ai^ear  as  a  steadily  shming 
light  to  the  human  race,  but' as  a  wild,  startling  meteor,  pzedict- 
ing  the  independence  of  thought,  and  the  downfal  of  the  auth<»ity 
of  ages  :  an  author  who  for  me  union  of  heavy  learning  with  thbe 
most  miraculoufi  power  of  imagination,  is  perhaps  without  a  conn- 
petitor.  To  the  few  who  know  the  works  of  Rabekis,  our  aocount 
of  them  must  SMPpear  exceedingly  meager,  but  those  few  will  be 
aware  of  the  difficulty  there  is  m  setting  forth  the  plan  of  a  book 
which  has  scarcely  any  plan  at  all  To  the  many  w&  think  that 
our  account,  short  though  it  be,  will  suffice  to  convey  a  notion 
of  an  author  whose  name  is  fiinuliar  to  every  one,  oat  whose 
writings  must  be  prohibited  from  all  libraries  but  those  ocHnpiled 
for  the  private  use  of  the  student  Much  should  we  regret  if  our 
praise  of  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  "  grand  wit  of  France" 
should  extend  to  £uniliarity  with  his  writings.  For  the  student 
of  old  literature,  who  looks  upon  a  bode  as  a  symlxd  of  its  period, 
and  who  assigns  the  good  and  evil  he  meets  to  their  several  causes, 
'  Pantagruel'  is  replete  with  instruction;  but  the  general  reader, 
who  takes  up  a  book  to  recreate  him  in  his  Insure  hours,  can  derive 
no  benefit  which  will  compensate  him  for  wading  through  the 
ocean  of  obscenity  and  pro&nity  which  he  will  find  before  him. 
And  lest  there  should  be  some  unhappily  among  our  readers,  to 
whom  this  warning  against  a  licentious  llook  chould  move  rather 
an  attraction  than  a  warning,  and  who  would  seek  Kabelaia  for 
the  sake  of  his  lioentiousness,  we  caution  them,  that  his  are  no 
books  for  their  taste.  He  who  takes  up  the  writings  of  the  gi^eat 
wit  merely  to  gratify  a  vicious  inclination,  wiU  soon  be  scared  mm 
his  task  by  the  ponderous  learning,  the  grave  thoughts  of  the  au- 
thor, the  obscurity  of  some  of  his  peasantries.  Time  was  when  all 
Europe  could  roar  lustily  at  the  droll^es  of  Rabelais  ;  now  it  is 
a  labour  to  read  him,  and  the  roar  has  dwindled  down  to  the 
smile  of  the  scholar.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so.  The  name  of  Rabelais 
does  not  perish,  but  the  book  recedes  jBrom  the  gaze  of  all  but  those 
who  have  a  ri^t  to  peruse  it 
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la  Bretapne  Armoricaine.  (Essay  on  the  History,  Language, 
and  Institutions  of  Armorican  Brittany.)  Par  AiTEiLiEN  de 
CouBSON.    Nantes.     1841. 

2.  Notes  (tun  Voyage  dans  T  Quest  de  la  France.  (A  Voyage  in 
the  West  of  France.)  Par  Phospee  Mebih^e,  Inspecteur- 
GAi($ral  des  Monumens  Historiques  de  France.    Paris.     1836. 

3.  Essai  sur  Us  Antiqnites  du  Departement  du  MorhihaiL  (Essay 
on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Department  of  Morbihan.)  Par 
J.  Mah£,  Chanoine  de  k  Cathedrale  de  Vannes,  et  membre 
Corre^ndant  de  la  Sodete  Academique  d'Agricidture,  Belles- 
Lettres,  Sciences  et  Arts  de  Poitiers.    Vannes.     1825. 

4.  Les  Demiers  Bretons.  (Ihe  Last  Bretons.)  Par  Emile 
SouvESTRE.    4  torn.    Paris.     1836. 

5.  Antiqnites  de  la  Bretagne.  (Antiquities  of  Brittany.)  Par  M. 
le  CSievalier  de  Fbementille,  ancien  Capitaine  des  Frigates 
du  Roi,  &c.  &c.,  Membre  de  la  Society  Royale  des  Antiquaires 
de  France.    Brest.    1837. 

Wb  take  it  for  granted,  O  Genial  Header,  that  ^ou  have 
baaked  in  the  sunahixie  of  Froiasart ;  that  you  are  fanuliar  with 
the  deeds  of  such  men  as  De  Foix  and  Du  Guesclin;  and  that 
you  could  le-word  upon  occasion  many  Saintly  legends  of  the 
OrosB,  garnered  up  reyerently  in  your  old  reading.  We  even  as- 
Bomethat  you  havea{»roper  respect  for  the  Genii  and  the  Fairies, 
sad  for  all  the  other  articles  of  faith  out  of  which  the  Imagination 
of  the  world,  from  time  immemorial,  has  foxmed  its  own  poetical 
cseed.  Confiding  then  in  your  lore,  but  above  all  in  your  sym- 
pathies, we  invite  you  to  make  an  excursi(m  with  us  into  a  country 
where  this  Antique  Belief  still  colors  the  pmctical  business  of  life, 
moulding,  as  it  did  of  old,  the  hearts  and  habits  of  the  people  : 
s  country  strewn  over  with  monuments  of  the  pest,  and  haunted 
with  historical  memories  and  fimtastic  traditions  to  the  last  stone 
of  its  rocky  solitudes.  Put  on  your  mountain  shoes,  and  grasp 
your  staff  firmly,  for  we  have  rugged  hill  sides  to  clamber,  and 
shall  leave  the  carriage  roads  far  behind  us;  striking  into  the 
interior  amidst  the  smoke  of  the  dun  chasaniiresy  and  sweepng 
vound  by  the  seashore  once  pressed  by  the  feet  of  Druid  priestesses, 
but  now  abandoned  to  the  funereal  sui^  of  the  dismal  waters, 
wheie,  aoooiding  to  the  respectable  testunony  of  the  fishermen, 
thousands  u^n  thousands  of  unhappy  ghosts  may  be  heard  at  mid- 
aight  ahriekmg  for  Christian  burial 

Let  us  commence  our  pilgrimage  at  once  with  this  cluster  of 
tumble-down  houses,  half  stone,  half  wood  and  mud,  jammed  up 
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among  hillocks  of  claj,  orchard  txees,  and  the  ddfris  of  Roman 
walls  and  Gothic  towers.  A  street  runs,  or  meanders,  through 
the  midst ;  unpaved,  irregular  and  surfy ;  invaded  here  and  there 
by  a  scrap  of  a  courtyard  shouldering  the  causeway;  and  indented 
at  intervals  with  clumps  of  stunted  firs,  and  broken  fla^,  set 
comerwise  to  bind  the  fluctuating  path,  through  which,  in  the 
summer  time,  tall,  melancholy  grass  mopes  upwaid  into  the  humid 
air.  This  is  the  public  way,  or  high-road ;  but,  with  the  exce^ 
tion  of  the  narrow  strip  in  the  centre,  with  the  sky  overhead,  it  10 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  people  on  each  side.  All  the  houses  have 
work-shop  sheds  or  cmzy  porches  projecting  far  into  the  street ; 
and  here,  in  the  open  air,  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  spent  Here  the  poor  beat  the  com  of  their  little  fields; 
here  they  wash,  prepare  their  simple  cookery,  and  spread  out  their 
linen  to  dry.  A  busy,  chattering,  squalling  place  it  is.  As  you 
pass  through  you  see  children  seated  at  the  open  thresholds  eatmg 
black  bread,  and  lucky  are  they,  if  you  can  detect  a  streak  ci 
honey  on  their  fingers  or  lips.  In  front  of  the  doors  are  knots  of 
women  spinning,  and  accompanying  their  monotonous  labour  with 
songs  or  gossip  m  high  treble  voices.  The  old  men  are  all  stretched 
out  at  full  length  basking  in  the  sun  ;  and,  as  evening  approaches, 
the  workshop  Denches  are  given  up  to  the  yoimg  girls  who  crowd 
round  them  m  eager,  picturesque  groups,  while  one  of  the  travel- 
ling mendicants,  uie  trouveurs  of  the  coimtry,  recites  a  favourite 
bamid,  or  trolls  out  some  plaintive  airs.  The  work  of  the  day  is 
over ;  the  bustle  and  mirthful  clamour  encreases;  and  as  the  twilij^ht 
begins  to  set  in,  the  ^oung  people  gather  into  the  P/loce,  and,  rail 
of  riotous  animal  spirits,  are  speedily  lost  in  the  whirls  of  their 
mountain  ronde:  the  ^yest  and  noisiest  of  all  national  dances. 
The  strange  ''  auld-wand"  style  of  the  dresses,  the  dark  back- 
ground of  mixed  and  crumbling  architecture,  and  the  freedom  and 
simplicity  by  which  the  whole  scene  is  so  strongly  marked,  might 
almost  tempt  the  spectator  to  imagine  that  he  was  standing  in  a 
city  of  the  middle  ages.  Nor  womd  the  speculation  be  very  wide 
of  the  reality  ;  for  this  is  an  old  Breton  town,  where  the  habits 
and  manners,  costume  and  peculiarities  of  the  middle  ages,  are  to 
this  hour  carefully  preserved. 

We  have  no  intention  at  present  of  tre^assing  upon  the  do- 
main of  history,  or  of  discussing  any  of  the  moot  questions  in- 
volved in  the  language  or  complex  antiquities  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
morica;  but,  confining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  living  charac- 
teristics of  the  people,  we  propose  to  touch  upon  some  points  of 
greater  noveltjr,  and  of  a  more  popular  and  interesting  nature.  Hie 
history  of  Brittany,  and  the  philological  researches  into  her  dia- 
lects, the  battle-ground  of  so  many  Gkelic,  Welsh,  and  Irish  anti- 
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quaries,  have  already  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  tne  in-door  life  and  superstitions  of  the 
Breton  peasantry  have,  as  yet,  received  the  consideration  they 
deserve.  To  these  aspects  of  the  subject,  not  less  attractive  from 
their  simplicity  than  tneir  freshness,  it  is  our  intention  to  restrict 
our  observations. 

The  traveller  who  keeps  to  the  beaten  track,  can  scarcely  hope 
to  learn  any  thing  about  Brittany.  He  must  diverge  from  the  mam 
routes,  if  he  would  see  the  people  in  their  primitive  and  national 
habits.  The  high  roads  are  now  pretty  well  macadamized;  the 
principal  towns  are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  hotels;  the  cuisine 
IB  certainly  not  quite  equal  to  Verrey  s,  but  you  can  dine  satisfac- 
torily nevertheless;  and  you  can  set  newspapers  and  books,  and 
other  agremens  much  as  you  get  them  elsewhere.  The  tourist, 
therefore,  may  post  easily  enough  from  Brest  to  Rennes,  or  sail  up 
the  Ranee  from  St.  Male  to  Dinan,  and  make  a  detour  to  Nantes 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  traversing  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Brit- 
tany:  but  he  will  not  be  a  whit  the  wiser  concerning  the  Bretons. 
The  leisurely  Englishman  who  risks  the  springs  of  his  carriage  on 
any  of  these  lines,  dropping  at  an  hotel,  looking  about  him,  and 
then  going  home  again,  will  have  nothing  to  report  about  the 
country  beyond  that  monotonous  buck- wheat  which,  even  in  its 
most  cultivated  sections,  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  rest  of  France. 
If  he  would  really  see  the  Brittany  of  a  former  age  in  its  yet  undis- 
turbed integrity,  a  people  sombre  and  heavy,  with  boorish  manners 
and  antique  costumes,  steeped  in  their  old  superstitions,  speaking 
their  old  language,  and  living  in  the  midst  of  Celtic  monuments 
and  the  reliques  of  feudal  and  religious  pomp,  he  must  penetrate 
districts  remote  from  the  highways,  traverse  roads  impracticable 
for  locomotives,  cross  marshes,  plains,  and  mountains,  and  bury 
himself  in  scenes  that  have  not  yet  been  swept  into  the  circle  of 
Parisian  centralization.  Here,  and  here  only,  no  will  find  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  countiy  still  subsisting  in  the  faith  and  usages  of  the 
people. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  traveller,  after  his  eye  has  be- 
come a  little  accustomed  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  country,  is 
the  vast  number  of  ruins  that  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  There 
is  no  j)art  of  the  world,  where,  within  the  same  compass,  such 
extensive  and  magnificent  reliques  of  Druidism  are  to  be  found. 
The  stones  of  Camac,  stretching  in  eleven  parallel  lines  for  a  dis- 
tance of  upwards  of  seven  miles,  have  long  excited  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  Europe;  and  there  is  not  a  single  form  of  Druidical 
remains,  of  which  thei*e  are  not  innumerable  specimens  in  various 
states  of  preservation.  Barrows,  galgals,  tomieaux  and  sacris,  to 
«se  the  French  phrases.  Dolmens,  Menhirs,  Roches-aux-Fees, 
Cromlechs,  Lichavens,  appear  to  have  been  showered  upon  the 
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soil  with  a  profusion  for  wliich  histoiy  as»gns  neither  origin  nor 
use.  But  while  the  curiosity  of  the  stranger  is  intent  upon  the 
examination  of  these  stupenaous  and  inexplicable  structures,  he  ia 
still  more  amazed  by  the  discovery  that  these  Celtic  temples,  or 
altars,  or  graves,  or  whatever  else  they  may  have  been,  are  gene* 
rally  either  mixed  up  with  fragments  of  the  feudal  ages,  or  close  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  early  Christian  monuments.  This  strange 
association  throws  open  a  large  and  perplexing  field  of  inqmiy. 
Christianity  seems  to  have  pursued  her  triumphs,  with  bold  and 
rapid  steps,  into  the  veiy  recesses  and  last  strongholds  of  that 
gigantic  idolatry  which  once  exercised  so  marvellouB  an  influence 
over  the  human  mind;  and  in  some  instances  to  have  wrestled  with 
its  sorceries  on  the  very  spot  where  they  were  enacted.  Many  of 
the  Druidical  localities  are  connected  by  exulting  tradition  widi 
the  victories  of  the  Cross;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  they  are  blended 
toffether  and  rendered  identical.  Thus  there  is  an  old  legend, 
still  repeated  and  currently  received  amongst  the  peasantry,  that 
the  stones  of  Camac  owe  their  origin  to  a  heathen  army  whidi 
chased  St.  Cornelius  into  the  valley,  because  he  had  renounced 
paganism;  when,  being  close  pressed  and  surrounded  on  all  side?, 
ne  had  recourse  to  prayer,  whereupon  the  whole  host  were  petrified 
in  their  lines  as  they  stood.  Ana  near  the  city  of  Lannion,  theie 
is  an  enormous  Menhir,  between  twentjr  and  thirty  feet  in  height, 
crowned  with  a  stone  cross,  and  exhibiting  upon  the  front  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ  carved  amongst  the  usual  ^oss  images  of  the  Celtic 
worship.  This  intermixture  of  symbols  is  carried  out  still  farther 
in  some  of  the  popular  superstitions,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer,  in  which  the  sites  of  the  Druidical  faith  are  selected  as  tli^ 
special  theatres  for  the  performance  of  Christian  miracles. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  France,  Brittany  is  the  richest  in  the 
evidences  of  religious  sentiment.  The  fields,  the  catiseways,  the 
streets,  the  mountains,  are  starred  with  churches,  chapels,  crosses, 
images,  expiatory  monuments,  and  consecrated  chaplets.  A  no- 
tion was  entertained  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  of  re- 
storing the  roadnside  crosses  that  had  been  demolished  during 
the  revolution  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  reconstruction  of  the 
crosses  at  the  cross-roads  in  Finisterre  alone  would  cost  no  less  than 
1,500,000  francs,  and  the  intention  was  of  course  abandoned. 
The  nation  could  not  afford  to  indulge  in  so  expensive  a  luxuiy; 
but  the  piety  of  the  Bretons,  fortunately,  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
such  suggestive  helps.  It  had  successfully  resisted  too  many  shocks, 
and  survived  too  much  persecution,  to  require  the  admonitions  of 
tinsel  Virgins,  and  Saints  twice  crucified  in  the  agonies  of  vil* 
lageart. 

The  sauOTinary  agents  of  the  revolution  had  tough  work  to  do 
in  this  sturdy  province.  The  struggle  in  Brittany  between  the  gml- 
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lotme  and  the  unlettered  &ith  of  the  people  was  long  and  obsti- 
nate. The  Bretons  clung  to  their  religion  with  unexampled  fidelity, 
until  thej  wearied  the  guillotine  with  victinis.  There  was  no  em- 
ployment of  physical  force,  no  resistance:  the  population  were 
calm  and  resolute.  Every  man's  mind  was  made  up  to  martyrdom, 
and,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  the  inhabitants  of  Basse- 
Bretagne  were  inaccessible  to  the  terrors  or  the  seductions  of 
power.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  memorable  season  of  car- 
nage theyiemamed,  as  one  of  their  graphic  historians  describes 
them,  on  their  knees  with  dasped  hands:  an  attitude  which  they 
kept  to  the  end,  till  the  clottea  knife  fell  from  the  hands  of  their 
executaonecs.  The  priests  and  the  people  were  true  to  each  other 
to  the  kst  extremity.  In  vain  the  republican  committees  pro- 
nounced the  penal^  of  death  against  the  minister  who  should  ce- 
lebrate any  of  the  functions  of  the  church.  In  vain  they  destroyed 
the  edifices  of  public  worship:  *  I  will  pull  down  your  belfnes,* 
exclaimed  the  famous  Jean-Bon-Saint- Andre  to  the  inaire  of  a 
▼iUage,  '  in  order  that  you  may  have  no  more  objects  to  recall 
to  you  the  superstitions  of  past  times.'  ^  Tou  must  leave  us  the 
stars,  and  we  can  see  them  fiurther  off/  was  the  memorable  reply 
of  the  enlightened  peasant. 

A  single  instance,  recorded  by  Souvestre,  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  intrepid  devotion  of  priests  and  people.  At  Crozon  all 
the  churches  were  demolished;  the  priests,  tracked  day  and  night, 
could  not  find  a  solitary  spot  to  offer  up  the  mass  in  security  ;  the 
villages  were  filled  with  soldiers.  In  tnis  extremity,  how  did  they 
contrive  to  perform  the  offices  of  religion,  to  baptize  the  new-bom, 
to  marry  the  affianced?    Listen! 

^'Midnight  sounds:  a  flickering  light  rises  at  a  distance  on  the 
sea  :  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  is  heard  half  lost  in  the  murmur  of  the  waTes. 
Instantly  from  every  creek,  roek,  and  sinuosity  of  the  beach,  long  black 
ahadows  are  seen  ghcEng  across  the  waters.  These  are  the  boats  of  the 
jBshennen  fireigfated  wiBi  men,  women,  children,  and  the  aged  of  both 
sexes,  who  direct  their  course  towards  the  open  sea,  all  steering  to  the 
same  point.  Ilie  bell  now  ffrows  louder,  the  light  becomes  more  dis- 
tmcty  and  at  last  the  object  Uiat  has  drawn  this  multitude  together  ap- 
pears in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  I  It  is  a  bark,  on  the  deck  of  wfich  stands 
a  priest  ready  to  celebrate  mass.  Assured  of  hairing  God  only  for  a 
witness,  he  hias  convoked  the  neighbouring  parishes  to  tliis  solemnity,  and 
the  ^thful  people  have  responded  to  his  <»JL  They  are  all  upon  ihdr 
knees,  between  the  sea  rollmg  heavily  beneath,  and  the  heavens  above 
darkmied  with  doads !" 

Can  any  one  imagine  a  more  striking  spectacle!  Night,  the 
biUows,  two  thousand  heads  bent  lowhr  round  the  man  stand- 
ing over  this  abyss,   the  chants  of  the  holy  office,  and,   be- 
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tween  each  response,  the  awful  menaces  of  the  sea  muimuimg 
like  the  voice  of  God  I 

It  is  a  natural  sequence  that  a  strong  attachment^  amounting 
almost  to  infatuation,  should  exist  between  pastors  and  their  flocks 
who  have  su£fered  so  much  in  common;  and  this  attachment,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  not  unfrequently  heightened  into  fimaticiani 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  Breton  priests  oc<^py  the  most 
conspicuous  place  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  xhey  widd 
an  unlimited  ascendancy  over  the  confiding  and  sensitive  popula- 
tion. Taken  direct  from  the  plough,  domed  in  the  coarsest  cas- 
socks, with  heavy  brogues  to  prottet  his  feet,  and  a  stout  stick  in 
his  hand,  the  devoted  minister  traverses  the  muddy  roads  and  the 
most  difficult  mountain  paths,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  un- 
flagging zeal,  to  carry  the  viaticum  to  the  dying,  or  ofier  up 
prayers  for  the  dead.  He  is  followed  everywhere  with  love  and 
awe.  His  aid  is  sought  at  all  times  of  calamity,  and  his  ooimsel 
brings  strength  and  comfort.  His  sermons  possess  almost  divine 
authority,  and  exercise  a  supernatural  power  upon  his  audience. 
The  crowd  palpitate  under  his  appeals,  uke  the  sea  under  a  stonn. 
Thev  cry  aloud,  weep,  shriek,  and  fling  themselves  upon  the 
eartn,  in  that  delirium  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  supervenes 
upon  the  imdue  excitement  of  the  passions  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
reason.  In  all  states  of  society,  such  exhibitions  are  deplorable; 
but  in  the  Breton  they  are  at  least  natural  and  sincere,  and  con- 
tribute, in  the  absence  of  healthier  influences,  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  simple  morality  of  his  life.  Sometimes  they  react  upon 
the  priest  himself,  and  convert  the  apostle  of  the  fienzy  into  its 
victim.  On  one  occasion  a  poor  zealot,  who  had  probably  become 
insane  through  the  excitement  of  his  arduous  ministry,  and  who 
used  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  a  stone  cross  by  the  roadside  throngh 
summer  and  winter,  informed  the  assembled  crowd  that  Chnst 
had  appeared  to  him,  and  asked  him  for  his  left  hand.  ^  It  is 
yours,  Lord,'  he  answered.  *  I  have  kept  my  promise,'  he  cried 
to  the  aflrighted  congregation,  raising  his  lefl  arm  over  his  head 
— a  stump  bandaged  with  bloody  linen:  then,  in  a  fit  of  horrible 
inspiration,  he  tore  the  hnen  from  the  reeking  wound,  and,  mak- 
ing a  semicircle  in  the  air,  flung  the  streaming  blood  for  ten  feet 
round  him  on  the  heads  of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  such  revolting  mcidents,  however,  the  relations 
between  the  pastor  and  his  flock  are  productive  of  iniportant  ad- 
vantages in  the  existing  condition  of  the  population.  The  Breton 
pea^nt  has  few  ideas  l>eyond  those  revealed  to  him  by  religion, 
lie  is  a  man  living  within  the  echoes  of  civilization,  yet  far  enough 
off*  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  its  voice.  Yillemarque  teUs  us 
that  when  he  was  making  his  collection  of  ballads,  travelling 
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through  all  parts  of  the  country,  vmtmg  the  popular  festiyab, 
pardons,  veilkes^JilerieSj  and  fairs,  and  mbdng  familiarly  with  the 
people,  he  found  to  his  great  astonishment,  thJEtt  they  were  all  well 
acquainted  with  their  national  ballads,  but  that  not  one  of  them 
could  read.  In  this  vast  want  of  mental  resources,  they  are  thrown 
upon  their  suj^rstitions.  Living  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  buned  in  their  grim  solitudes,  they  have  no  reunion 
except  the  church.  It  is  tneir  spectacle.  The  processions  and 
religious  ceremonies,  the  fStes,  and  saints'  days,  and  anniversaries, 
fill  up  the  void  of  their  denres;  and  to  these  ends,  as  the  pleasures 
and  graces  of  their  Hves,  the  whole  poetical  capacity  of  their  na- 
ture is  directed.  Hence,  all  their  customs  are  tinced,  more  or 
less,  with  religious  feeling.  Until  very  recently  uiej  had  no 
physicians  amongst  them;  and  priests,  prayers,  and  offerings  were 
resorted  to  in  Ecu  of  medicine.  At  the  first  indication  of  disease, 
at  the  solemn  hour  of  death,  and  even  long  after  the  grave  has 
received  its  tenant,  the  offices  of  religion  are  invoked  for  help  and 
consolation.  The  dying  are  soothed  with  candles  and  devotions, 
the  dead  celebrated  in  annual  f&tes.  The  morrow  of  All  Saints 
sees  the  bereaved  family  gathered  in  the  common  apartment,  and, 
in  accordance  with  a  curious  and  pathetic  superstition,  they  leave 
8ome  meat  upon  a  table  as  they  retire  £rom  the  room,  under  the 
certain  beliet  that  the  dead  will  return  to  the  scene  of  their  house- 
bold  affections  to  partake  of  the  anniversary  repast. 

Like  all  other  countries,  Brittany  has  undergone  changes,  and 
received  the  vaccination  of  knowledge.  But  there  are  lu-ge  dis- 
tricts, upon  the  confines  of  which  civilization,  in  our  active  and 
accumulated  sense  of  the  term,  is  still  arrested  by  the  feudal  im- 
mobility of  the  population.  These  districts  are  principally  compre- 
hended in  the  departments  of  Finisterre,  Morbihan,  and  the 
Cdtes-du-Nord;  and  it  is  here  we  .must  look  for  these  surviving 
characteristics  of  the  middle  ages  which  confer  such  peculiar  in- 
terest upon  the  people.  There  are  certain  minor  points  of  con- 
trast amongst  the  departments  themselves;  but  in  the  essential 
attributes  of  nationality  there  is  a  common  agreement.  They  all 
have  their  Druidical  remains,  and  old  castles,  and  traditions  con- 
nected with  them;  they  all  have  ballads  and  balladmongers,  lays 
and  superstitions;  and  wherever  you  move  amongst  them,  you  are 
sure  to  fall  in  with  an  historical  recollection  already  familiar  in 
some  shape  to  most  of  the  literatures  of  Europe. 

It  is  in  this  enchanted  groimd  you  hear  m>m  the  lips  of  the 
peasantry  a  thousand  legends  about  the  Round  Table;  until  at 
last  you  get  so  accustomed  to  the  famous  names,  hitherto  revealed 
to  you  only  in  the  antiquated  diction  of  the  unpronounceable  old 
poetry,  that  you  would  not  be  very  much  surprised  if  some  of  the 
stalwart  champions  were  to  come  prancing  by  you  in  full  armour 
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(HI  the  lu^hwaj*  It  was  in  the  chfttean  of  Eddael  that  Km^ 
Arthur  held  a  magnificent  oooxt,  suzxounded  by  the  flow^  of  his 
chiyaky,  Lancelot,  Tristan,  Twain,  and  the  rest;  with  his  &ir 
Queen  (jwenarcluai  and  the  beautiful  Bian^wain.  The  <Jd 
chfitean  is  gone,  but  a  modem  one  stands  in  its  place,  and  xltnQ 
name  and  all  the  memories  aseocsated  with  it  are  still  reverently  pre- 
served* By^  the  way,  the  Breton  antiquaries  are  vezy  angiy  with 
US  for  changing  the  name  of  GrwenarcTian,  which  means  white  as 
silver;  to  Guenever,  in  which  its  etymology  is  lost ;  and  foar 
altering  Bmn^ain  into  Brangier.  The  reproach  is  niobably  jost 
enough;  bat  m  iheir  zeal  to  araropiiate  Arthur  and  his  court  all 
to  then^elves>  they  insist  upon  burying  his  majesty  in  the  isle  oC 
Agalon  or  Avalon,  near  this  chdteau,  in^ead  of  allowing  him  to 
repose  in  the  island  of  that  name  in  Somersetshire,  wEeie  our 
mmslxels  interred  him  lon^  ago.  We  will  give  up  the  etymology 
of  the  inconUnent  queen,  if  th^  will  only  leave  us  the  boi^  <£  £e 
king.  This  Breton  island,  we  may  add,  was  the  fitvourite  resort 
of  Morgain,  celebrated  in  the  chronicles  as  a  fidry  and  sister  of 
Merlin  the  enchanter,  but  who  was  in  reality  a  renowned  priestess 
of  the  Druids. 

It  is  here  also,  in  this  storied  Brittany,  that  we  tread  Jxpoa 
the  sites  of  many  fearful  tragedies  and  strange  deeds  narrated 
by  Froissart  and  Monstrelet,  and  others :  Beaumanoir,  where 
Fontenelle  dc  Ligueur  used  to  disembowel  young  girls  to  warm 
his  feet  in  their  blood  ; — Gairec,  where  they  show  the  myste- 
rious pits  in  which  a  Duke  of  Bretagne  hid  the  golden  cradle 
of  his  son  ; — Ghiillac,  where  the  Combat  of  the  Thirty  took  place, 
that  extraordinary  fight  towards  the  dose  of  which  Greoffier  de 
Blois  replied  to  Robert  de  Beaumanoir,  when,  exhaustea  by 
wounds  and  faint  with  thirst,  he  asked  for  a  respite  to  obtain  a 
drink,  *  Boy  de  ton  sang,  ta  soif  se  passera;' — the  old  Chftteau 
of  Kertaouam,  with  its  portcullis  yet  gaping,  and  its  dripping 
dungeons  still  exhibiting  tne  enormous  beam  loaded  with  rin^  to 
which  the  sei^eur  used  to  chain  his  prisoners,  where  the  whisi- 
fing  of  the  wmds  in  the  subterranean  passages  is  believed  to  be  the 
moaning  of  the  souls  of  unshrived  coiners  who  return  to  their 
desperate  work  at  sunset; — ^the  Ch&teau  de  la  Roche,  where  the 
lord  of  Rhe  found  the  Constable  du  Gruesclin  carving  a  boar 
into  portions  for  his  neighbours  ; — and  the  Square  in  Dinan,  where 
the  same  Constable  fought  Thomas  of  Ckmterbuiy  for  ^itrapping  his 
brother  durii^  a  temporary  truce; — and  the  Church  of  ot.  Sau- 
Teur,  where  his  proud  heart  is  preserved,  after  having  run  more 
hazards,  dead  and  alive,  than  any  other  heart  ever  outlasted. 

Amongst  such  recollections  as  these,  the  Breton  peasant  draws 
his  first  breath.    His  earliest  experiences  are  linked  with  the  re- 
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laiqpi&R  of  the  feudal  ages.  His  boyhood  is  passed  amongst 
mms,  dignified  with  awful  names  and  shadowy  histories.  Hia 
Hfe  is  elevated  and  saddened  by  them.  He  steps  in  the  daylight 
mournfully  amon^  them,  and  he  shudders  and  cowers  as  he 
passes  them  at  mght.  He  has  no  books,  no  social  intercourse 
except  amongst  people  like  himself,  and  then  only  upon  occa-* 
fiions  that  admit  of  no  play  of  the  social  feelings.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  man  to  be  affected  by  the  rague  terrors  of  solitude  ;  to 
see  weird  faces  in  the  woods ;  to  track  the^,  demons  of  the  storm 
in  the  clouds  on  the  mountain  tops ;  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  wan- 
dering spirits ;  to  believe  implicitly  in  omens  and  presages,  and 
'  supernatural  visitations.  The  church  seizes  him  up  m  his  dreamy 
fears,  and  completes  his  subjugation.  His  whole  existence  is  one 
\ons  superstition. 

Let  us  look  at  the  actual  life  of  these  people  for  a  moment^ 
before  we  approach  the  imaginative  aspect  ot  their  character. 

The  peasantry  of  Basse-Bretagne  are  ^nerally  short  in  stature, 
with  xmgainly  bodies,  thick  Hack  hair,  bush^  beards,  large 
lumpish  shoulders,  and  a  fixed  egression  of  seriousness  in  their 
eyes.  There  is  as  marked  a  difference  in  the  special  charao- 
teristics  of  particular  districts,  as  there  is  in  their  costume; 
although  the  general  description  of  firankness  and  fidelity,  cold- 
ness and  indolence,  creduuty  and  ignorance,  will  apply  with 
equal  correctness  to  them  all.  The  obstinacry^  of  the  Bretons  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  in  France.  They  make  capital  soldiers  or 
sailors,  but,  left  to  themselves,  &11  into  phantasies  and  idlenessL 
Love  of  country  showing  itself  in  the  most  passionate  excess,  is 
a  permanent  attribute  of  the  national  character.  Bretons  have 
never  been  known  to  seek  the  favour  of  the  court.  They  have 
always  abhorred  the  conta^on  of  offices  and  pubhc  employ- 
ment: and  this  feeling  exists  so  strongly  even  amongst  the 
lowest  classes,  that  a  Breton  peasant,  after  a  service  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  in  the  army  or  navy,  always  returns  to  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood,  and  lapses  back  a^in  at  once  into  his  original 
habits — as  if  the  interval  had  passed  in  a  trance! 

Ihe  inhabitants  of  Comouaille,  embracing  the  districts  lying 
between  Morlaix  and  Corhaix,  in  the  department  of  Finisterte, 
arc  distinguished  by  some  striking  peculiarities.  Their  costume 
is  composed  of  the  liveliest  colours,  bordered  with  brilHant  loops. 
They  fiequently  embroider  the  fronts  of  their  coats  with  the  date 
when  it  was  made,  or  the  name  of  the  tailor,  wrought  in  various 
coloured  wools.  Li  the  mountains,  the  breeches  are  worn  short 
and  tight,  and  equally  fit  for  the  dance  or  the  combat ;  but 
towards  Quimper  they  expand  into  hu^e  cumbrous  trousers,  that 
fall  about  their  legs  and  embarrass  all  uieir  movements.    An  old 
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author  says,  that  the  nobility  imposed  this  inconvenient  diess 
upon  them,  that  thej  might  not  stride  too  &st  in  the  marcli  of 
revolution  I  Their  hats,  not  very  large,  and  surrounded  bj  a 
raised  border,  are  ornamented  with  ribbons  of  a  thousand  gay 
colours,  producing  a  veiy  picturesque  effect  as  thej  flutter  in  the 
wind.  The  mountaineers  wear  a  girdle  of  leather,  fastened  by  a 
copper  buckle,  over  their  working-dresses  of  quilted  linen.  The 
costume  of  the  women  is  composed  of  a  similar  variety  of  vivid 
colours,  at  once  sprightly  and  graceful,  and  not  imlike  uie  dresses 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berne.  The  life  of  these 
people  is  in  keeping  with  their  gaudy  apparel,  and  forms  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  popidation  eke- 
where. 

The  people  of  Leon,  in  the  same  department,  are  of  grave  and 
solemn  manners :  even  their  festivities  are  under  the  control  of 
this  natural  severity,  and  their  dance  itself  is  stiff,  severe,  and 
monotonous.  Their  cold  and  rigorous  exterior,  however,  conceals 
a  volcano.  Their  life,  like  that  indeed  of  the  Bretons  generally, 
is  folded  up  within  themselves,  and  is  expressed  with  singular 
propriety  in  their  dismal  costume.  A  Leon  peasant  sails  along  in 
a  floating  black  dress,  large  and  loose,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  red  or  blue  girdle,  which  only  makes  its  melancholy  the  more 
palpable  ;  the  border  of  his  great  hat  rolling  back  over  his  sun- 
burnt features,  and  his  profuse  hair  falling  thickly  down  his  shoul- 
ders. The  women  are  not  less  lugubrious  in  their  appearance, 
and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  reUgieuses  who  attena  the  hos- 
pitals. Their  dress,  plain  black  and  white,  is  equally  ample  and 
modest.  It  is  only  when  they  go  into  mourning  that  they  affect 
any  thing  like-  gaiety.  On  such  occasions  they  dress  in  sky- 
blue  from  head  to  foot.  They  wear  mourning  for  the  living,  not 
for  the  dead.  In  Leon,  you  move  through  a  succession  of  fune- 
rals:  in  Comouaille  through  bridal  feasts. 

Morbihan  and  the  C6tes-du-Nord  recall  still  more  emphatically 
the  aspect  and  temperament  of  the  middle  ages.  The  peasantry 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vannes  are  of  the  unmistakeable  lineage 
of  the  old  feudal  races.  Turbulent  and  choleric,  they  are  always 
either  fighting  or  drinking,  frequently  both.  Oii  the  least  excite- 
ment, they  wul  grind  their  teeth  and  shake  with  violent  emotions. 
All  their  evil  passions  are  called  into  fierce  activity  by  their  hatred 
of  the  bourgeois.  The  Breton  peasant  has  an  invincible  horror  of 
modern  notions,  of  the  airs  of  fine  breeding,  the  etiquette,  taste, 
and  manners  of  the  towns.  He  glories  in  his  rough  candour,  hi^ 
vigorous  arm,  and  his  blouse.  Even  the  richest  farmer  rarely  aspixes 
to  the  grandeur  of  cloth,  and  considers  himself  well  off  if  he 
can  wear  shoes  four  months  in  the  year  ;  while  the  poor  never 
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ascend  above  coarse  linen  and  sabots,  and  are  often  compelled  to 
dispense  with  the  latter.  Their  jealousy  of  the  bourgeois  is  a 
natural  corollary  from  their  circumstances  ;  but  they  have  other 
and  profounder  reasons  for  disliking  them — ^the  instinctive  sense 
of  the  superiority  of  their  education,  and  the  knowled^  of  the 
contempt  with  which  they  regard  the  old  usages  and  traditions  of 
the  country.  A  Breton  never  for^ves  a  £ght  offered  to  the 
objects  of  nis  habitual  reverence.  It  is  a  part  of  the  superstitions  of 
our  imiversal  nature  to  defend  with  the  greatest  pertinacity  those 
canons  which  we  have  oiurselves  taken  for  grantea,  and  for  which 
we  can  assign  no  better  grounds  than  the  prejudices  of  custom. 
This  smouldering  feud  between  the  large  towns  and  the  rural 
population,  marks  very  distinctly  the  boundary  between  the 
Breton  masses,  and  the  rest  of  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  more 
disBJmilar  than  the  modes  of  thinking  of  individuals  disengaged 
finom  the  primitive  habits  of  the  soil,  and  congregated  together  in 
the  starring  occupations  of  commerce  ;  and  the  native  population 
still  haunting  the  pastures  of  their  ancestors,  and  inhenting  their 
manners. 

The  intercourse  with  the  towns  is  too  slight  to  produce  any 
senable  modifications  of  the  popular  characteristics,  ua  the  C6tes- 
du-Nord  you  meet  country  gentlemen  speaking  nothing  but  Breton, 
and  attending  the  session  of  the  States  at  Rennes  in  the  dress  of 
peasants;  in  sabots,  with  swords  by  their  sides.  The  Bretons 
know  nothing  of  governments  or  parties.  They  are  never  mixed 
up  in  the  fuptive  politics  of  the  country.  They  live  and  die,  and 
there  an  end.  Their  lives  are  passed  in  a  tranquil  routine,  without 
change  or  trouble;  presenting  no  varieties  of  pleasure  or  employ- 
ment beyond  the  little  assemblages  of  their  arrondissements,  the 
jousts  of  hoEdays,  and  the  gossip  of  the  fireside.  A  match  of 
bowls  under  the  yew  trees  in  summer,  or  penny  picquet  in  winter, 
eives  them  more  pause  for  thought  than  wars  or  regicides.  They 
believe,  with  Pope,  that '  whatever  is,  is  best;'  and  they  hunt  the 
doctrine  to  the  extremity  of  fatalism.  They  yield  a  passive 
obedience  to  the  principles  of  Good  and  Evil.  Whatever  hap- 
jjcns,  either  way,  they  ascribe  to  God  or  the  Devil.  ^  Upon  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  they  neither  express  an  opinion,  nor  feel 
any  interest.  It  would  be  impossible  to  inflame  them  into  a  revo- 
lution about  such  matters.  But  assail  their  traditional  rights,  and 
the  whole  population  is  in  the  field.  The  only  instance  in  which 
the  Bretons  were  ever  known  to  combine  for  a  common  purpose, 
was  when  an  attempt  was  made,  while  the  cholera  was  raging, 
to  inter  those  who  died  of  that  disease  in  detached  cemeteries, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  The  peasantry  repudi- 
ated the  doctrine  of  infection.    The  dead  cannot  kill  the  living, 
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was  tKeir  exdamatioa:  death  comes  only  bj  the  will  of  Grod. 
Fiet J  towards  the  dead  is  a  sentiment  common  to  all  pnmitive 
commmiities;  but  the  Bretons  cany  it  out  to  an  excess  of  lomsntic 
tenderness.  They  beHere  that  the  dead  are  conscious  of  tkeii 
locality,  and.  that  they  lie  in  their  graves  like  seniiait  creatoies 
listening  to  high  mass  and  the  supplications  of  their  fineods! 
*'  The  souls  of  our  fiithers  dwell  here,'  they  cried:  ^  ftr  away  in 
the  cemetery  they  will  no  longer  hear  the  cfaaunts  of  the  service, 
nor  the  intercession  of  relatives.  This  is  their  jdace:  we  can  see 
&eir  tombs fiom  our  windows:  we  can  send  our  childroi  to  pay 
beside  them  in  the  twilight  This  ground  is  the  prmeity  of  the 
dead:  no  power  can  take  it  firom  them,  or  change  it  for  aiK>tIier.' 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  ihe  priests  could  persuade  than 
that  the  dead  were  insensible  to  theur  cares;  an  innovation  upon 
their  establi^ed  <7eed  which  caused  them  no  small  astonidiineot, 
and  sent  them  home  troubled  and  perplexed  with  jnofbimd 
wonder. 

The  isolation  of  the  Bretons  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  nur- 
ture of  such  &ntastic  ideas.  Their  way  of  life  seems  to  keep  them 
perpetually  hovering  between  physical  and  spiritual  existenciea. 
±key  live  in  a  sort  of  mental  gloanun',  in  which  real  objects  beoome 
converted  by  the  imagination  into  mysterious  phantoms,  exag* 
gerated  and  fearAiUy  embellished  by  the  terrors  they  inspire. 
Unlike  the  peasantry  of  other  countries,  the  Bretons  are  dispersed 
over  the  soil  in  Bolitary  farms,  never  forming  themselves  inio 
vilifies  or  societies,  llie  want  of  constant  inter^communicadon, 
which  elsewhere  preserves  the  &culties  from  that  rust  which  eats 
in  upon  them  in  loneliness— that  8elf-<x»n8uming  moodiness  whkji 
the  ancients  described  under  the  image  of  a  man  feeding  upon  his 
own  heart — ^leaves  them  an  incessant  prey  to  their  heated  and 
unregulated  fancy.  As  in  certain  styles  of  art,  where  the  fertile 
invention  of  the  painter  is  unrestrained  either  by  the  limits  of 
nature  or  the  laws  of  taste  (such  as  the  arabesque,  for  example), 
we  sec  all  maimer  of  complex  monsters,  centaurs,  griffins,  and 
chimeras,  dimly  revealed  through  an  indescribable  confiunon  of 
tracery ;  so,  in  the  phantasmagoria  conjured  up  by  the  poor  Bie* 
ton,  unmformed  by  Knowledge  and  uncontndl^  by  judgment,  we 
discover  all  sorts  of  extravagant  illurions  mingled  in  ab^rildering 
chaos  of  types  and  images. 

The  lonely  &xm-bouse3  of  the  Bretons  betray  at  once  thdr 
extreme  poverty,  and  that  n^Hgenoe  of  personal  comforts  whidi 
always  marks  the  condition  of  a  people  ^ven  up  to  the  oppres- 
sive doctrine  of  necesrity,  and  the  reveries  of  superstition.  The 
fiffm-house,  built  on  the  ludced  earth,  without  oelleni^,  but  some- 
times with  a  scanty  granary  overhead,  is  the  red&nce  of  the 
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funily  and  the  cattle.  The  stable  is  geaeEally  at  t]ie  aid  of  liie 
liabitation,  divided  &om  the  piiikcipd  apartment  by  a  partitioii 
wall,  with  a  door  commimicating  firom  tl^  one  to  the  other.  In 
many  instances  this  partition  is  only  breast  high:  amongst  the 
poorest  dasB,  men  and  beasts  herd  together.  Thefixnutureisennaite 
— beds,  £mned  out  of  a  sortof  narrow  chest,  in  which  the  sleeper 
is  nearly  stifled;  a  table,  omosite  ^  only  entntnoe,  along  the 
adesof  which  nmriidebenuiea,  brightened  with  laid;  adiesser, 
on  which  are  ranged  wood^i  or  earthen  bowls,  delf  plates,  large 
iq>ooDS,  and  aoomed  basins;  a  wooden  dock;  a  trough  near  &e  fire; 
— a  box  for  keeping  effgs,  milk,  and  butter;  a  reoess,  willi  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  in  d^,  dressed  gaily  cm  £^  days,  and  at  the 
fides,  or  hnn^  b^ween  the  beds^  two  or  ihree  images  of  Saint 
Aime,  or  Samt  Genevieire  of  Brabant.  Upon  the  table  lies  a 
knife,  shaped  like  a  scythe,  and  a  black  loaf,  ooveied  with  a  doth, 
over  which  is  placed  a  mat  for  the  purpose  of  protectang  the 
bread  from  the  smoke,  and  &om  the  douda  of  mes  which  the 
dose  neighbouzhood  of  1^  stables  brings  through  the  open  door 
in  the  warm  season.  The  firedde  is  the  grand  centre  of  attrao- 
don,  with  bendies  at  each  side  of  the  hearth,  and  tlie  inade  of 
the  chinmey  garnished  with  an  enonnous  bot-hodc,  tievets,  grid- 
iron, and  pans.  Around  this  fireside,  by  the  light  of  a  resin  torch, 
fastened  m  a  block  of  wood,  the  labourer  and  his  children  ait 
throughout  the  long  winter  evenings,  relating  l^ends,  or  talking 
ujokdtf  thdr  breath  about  apparitions,  or  the  voices  <^  the  dead  that 
come  wailing  to  them  on  the  night-winds. 

In  fixmt  of  these  fimn-houses  there  are,  invariably,  aocomnlating 
heaps  that  urgently  remind  the  travdler  of  similar  ToathRome 
mounds  he  has  observed  at  the  doors  of  hovels  in  Ireland.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  point  of  resemUanoe.  When  a  stranger  enters  the 
bumble  dwelling,  he  exdaims,  Qn^  LHea,  bitdae  ceux  qm  stmt 
id !  This  is,  wcurd  &r  word,  the  Irwh  greeting  of^  '  God  bless 
aUherer   ... 

Hospitality — ^the  virtue,  as  it  has  been  somewhat  sneeringly 
designated,  of  savage  life — ^prevails  in  its  fullest  devdopment 
amongst  the  Bretons.  The  traveller  may  approach  the  wide- 
spread door  with  confidence,  assured  of  a  neart^  wdcome.  The 
sight  indeed  of  a  stranger  is  always  an  event  of  interest  to  these 
insulated  rustics,  and  he  is  instantly  seated  in  the  dace  of  honour 
to  dine  with  the  fiomly.  The  moment  he  enters  tney  ofifar  him  a 
pitcher  of  dder,  and  if  he  refiises  to  drink  they  re^gEU^d  it  as  an 
insult,  which  they  never  for^ve.  Rank,  or  money,  has  no  inr 
fluenoe  over  this  joee  and  ooraial  recq>tioB.  The  poorest  man  is 
as  bounteously  treated  as  the  richest ;  apd,  of  all  classes,  none  are 
ao  joyously  hailed  as  the  wandering  mendicsnts.    The  mcmient 
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one  of  these  gosdpe  appeals  in  siglit,  the  whole  household  crowd 
round  him  eagerly^  to  near  his  budget  of  news. 

The  mendicant  is,  in  fisu^t,  a  very  miportant  character  in  Brittany. 
He  is  the  carrier-general  of  all  sorts  of  intelligence,  the  Gazette 
des  Tribunaux  of  the  department :  conveys  letters  and  love  mes- 
sages, helps  in  negotiating  proposals,  sin^  popular  sonss  which 
he  frequently  composes  himself,  for  he  is  the  bard  of  Lower 
Brittany,  and  adds  to  the  rest  of  his  functions  the  still  higher 
character  of  a  nomade  novelist.  His  voluminous  gosdp,  when  he 
gets  ensconced  by  the  i^himney-comer,  refers  to  all  the  tittle-tattle 
of  the  country  side  ;  the  miraculous  cures,  and  ominous  appear- 
ances ;  how  stay-pins  may  be  dropped  into  certain  fountains,  to 
ascertain  whether  their  anxious  owners  will  be  married  in  the  next 
year  ;  how  a  bevy  of  young  girls  gathered,  for  a  like  purpose,  on 
a  certain  bridge  on  ot.  Micnaers  day ;  what  crowds  of  young 
men  came  to  tmit  beauty  fair,  full  of  hope  and  curiosity  ;  and  how 
many  marriages  ensued  thereupon.  To  such  prattle  as  this,  the 
peasants  listen  with  delight ;  but  it  is  when  the  mendicant  relates 
a  complete  storv,  in  all  the  artful  pomp  of  circumstantial  details, 
that  they  crouch  round  him  in  the  winter  nights,  palpitating  with 
mixed  terror  and  expectation,  while  the  howling  storm  without, 
to  which  they  assign  so  many  significant  meanings,  imparts  a 
savage  wildness  to  tne  scene. 

Souvestre  gives  us  a  specimen  of  these  narratives,  which  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  transcribe.  It  loses,  unavoidably,  much  of 
its  original  energy  by  being  diluted  from  the  wild  imagerial 
Breton  language  mto  the  French ;  and  must  suffer  sdll  more  in 
our  English  version.  But  we  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  as 
close  a  verbal  resemblance  as  the  genius  of  our  phraseolo^  would 
admit.  The  mendicant  begins  by  crossing  himself,  and  mvoking 
a  solemn  blessing,  hoping  tnat  the  young  women  will  profit  by 
his  narrative,  and  then  breaks  at  once  into  the  history. 

THE  WnVDING-SHSET. 

There  was  formerly  at  Plouescat  a  young  g^l,  caUed  Roae-le-Fur, 
beautiful  as  the  dawn  of  day,  and  full  of  spirit  as  a  young  girl  should 
be  who  has  just  left  her  convent. 

But  had  counsels  had  mined  her.  Rose  had  become  as  unstable  as  a 
straw,  blown  about  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wind,  dreaming  only  o{  pardons^ 
flattery,  and  fine  dresses.  She  was  no  longer  seen  at  the  diurch,  nor  at 
the  confessional :  at  the  hour  of  vespers  she  walked  with  her  lovers, 
and,  even  at  La  Touissant,  she  neglected  to  pray  over  the  grave  of  her 
mother. 

God  punishes  the  wicked,  my  children.  listen  to  the  story  of 
Ro6e*le-Fur,  of  Plouescat 

One  evening,  very  late,  she  had  been  at  a  wake  far  fiom  her  own 
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home,  IiBteiuiig  to  the  meUndioly  dirges  round  the  fireside.  She  was 
alone,  humming  to  herself  a  song  which  she  had  just  learned  from  a 
youngs  RoscoYite.  She  reached  the  cemetery,  and  flew  up  the  steps  as 
gaily  AS  a  bird  in  May. 

At  that  instant,  the  ci/)Ck  stbuck  twelve  !  But  the  young  ^rl 
thought  only  of  the  handsome  Roscovite,  who  had  taught  her  the  song. 
She  made  no  sign  of  the  cross ;  she  murmured  no  prayer  for  those  who 
slept  beneath  her  feet ;  she  traversed  the  holy  place  with  the  hardihood 
of  an  infidel. 

She  was  already  opposite  the  door  of  the  church,  when,  throwing  her 
eyes  around  her,  she  saw  that  over  every  tomb  was  spread  a  white  sheet, 
held  at  the  four  comers  by  four  black  stones.  She  stopped.  At  this 
moment  she  was  beside  the  grave  of  her  mother.  But  instead  of  feeling 
a  holy  fear,  possessed  by  a  demon  Rose  stooped,  seized  the  winding- 
sheet  which  covered  the  mive,  and  carried  it  with  her  to  her  own  house. 
She  went  to  bed,  and  her  eyes  were  soon  closed ;  but  a  horrible  dream 
convulsed  her  slumbers. 

She  thought  she  was  lying  in  a  cemetery.  A  tomb  was  open  before 
her,  from  which  a  skeleton  hand  was  tlmist  out,  and  a  voice  cried. 
Give  tne  back  my  wmding-'Sheet !  give  me  hack  my  winding  -  skeet ! 
and  at  the  same  time  she  felt  herself  drawn  towards  the  tomb  by  an  in- 
visible power. 

She  awoke  with  a  shriek.  Three  times  she  slept,  and  three  times  she 
had  the  same  dream. 

When  morning  came,  Rose-le-Fur,  with  terror  in  her  heart  and  eyes, 
ran  to  the  rector,*  and  related  to  liim  all  that  had  happened. 

She  made  her  confession,  and  wept  over  her  faults,  for  she  felt  then 
that  she  had  sinned.  The  rector  was  a  true  apostle,  eood  to  the  poor, 
and  mild  of  speech.  He  sud  to  her,  '  Daughter,  you  have  profaned  the 
tomb;  this  evening,  at  midnight,  go  to  the  cemetery,  and  restore  the 
winding-sheet  to  the  place  from  whence  you  took  it.' 

Poor  Rose  began  to  weep.  All  her  boldness  was  gone;  but  the  rector 
said,  <Be  of  good  courage;  I  shall  be  in  the  church  praying  for  you; 
you  will  hear  my  voice  near  you.' 

The  young  girl  promised  to  do  as  the  priest  desired  her.  When 
night  came,  at  the  appointed  hour,  she  repaired  to  the  cemetery.  Her 
limbs  trembled  beneath  her,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  be  in  a  whirl 
before  her  eyes.  As  she  entered,  the  moon  was  suddenly  obscm*ed,  and 
the  clock  struck  twelve ! 

For  some  moments  all  was  silent.  Then  the  rector  said,  with  a  loud 
voice,  *  Daughter,  where  are  you?  Take  courage,  I  am  praying  for 
your 

'  I  am  beside  the  tomb  of  my  mother,'  answered  a  feeble  voice  in  the 
darkness ;  *  father,  abandon  me  not !' 

All  was  again  silent.  '  Take  courage,  I  am  praying  for  you!'  re- 
peated the  priest,  with  a  loud  voice. 

'  Father,  I  see  the  tombs  opening,  and  the  dead  rising !'     This  time 

*  The  Breton  name  for  the  cure  of  a  parish. 
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the  voice  was  bo  weak,  that  yoa  might  have  helieved  it  cama  from  a 
great  distance. 

'  Take  courage !'  repeated  the  good  priest* 

'Father!  fisLther!'  murmured  the  voice,  more  and  more  bhiAj^ 
'they  are  spreading  their  winding'^heets  over  the  tombs.  Father, 
abandon  me  not  !** 

'Daughter,  I  am  pra}dngfer  yoo.     What  do  you  see? 

'  I  see  the  tomb  of  my  mother,  who  is  rising.  She  comes !  die 
comes!    Father*— 

The  priest  bent  forward  to  Esten ;  bat  he  codd  only  catdi  a  remote 
and  ineipKcable  murmur.  All  of  a  sudden  a  ciy  was  heard ;  %  great 
noise,  like  that  of  a  hundred  grave-etones  fidling  together;  then  aUvaa 
silent. 

The  rector  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  with  all  his  aoaJ^ 
for  his  heart  was  fiUed  with  terror. 

The  next  day  they  sought  in  vain  for  Bose-le-For.  Roae^Ie-Fnr 
never  appeared  again. 

MOBAL. 

Thus,  young  men  and  maidens,  may  this  history  serve  vou  as  a  warn- 
ing. Be  pious  towards  God,  and  love  your  parents  ;  ror  punishment 
always  overtakes  light  heads  and  bad  hearts. 

The  general  character  of  these  recitations  may  he  gathered  from 
this  example;  but,  to  make  the  illudon  perfect,  we  want  the  agi« 
tated  group  of  frightened  women  and  cnildren,  clinging  to  eadi 
other  round  the  flickering  fire,  and  the  earnest  pantomime  and 
solemnly  inflected  voice  of  the  tattered  man,  whose  attitudes 
and  accents  fill  them  with  such  speechless  fear. 

But  the  mendicant,  prominent  as  the  part  is  which  he  plays  cm 
these  occasions,  is  ecupeed  in  importance  and  popularity  by  an 
individual  indigenous  to  Brittany,  whose  multiplex  labours  and 
versatile  capacity  entitle  him  to  a  separate  and  distm^uiahed  niche 
in  the  portrait-gallery  of  her  historical  characters.  Tnis  individual 
is  no  other  than  the  tailor:  but  such  a  tailor  as  was  never  dreamt 
of  in  May-fair,  or  realized  in  Bond-street. 

The  Breton  tailor  is  a  complicated  man  in  mind  and  person. 
Generally  cross-made,  lame,  and  humpbacked,  red  hair  and  a 
violent  squint  would  complete  the  beau  ideal  of  the  class.  The 
reason  assigned  for  these  peculiarities  is,  that  the  profesdon  is  em- 
braced only  by  persons  of  weakly  growtii,  although  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  such  persons  could  perform  the  varied  and 
oilsome  offices  monopolised  by  the  craf)^.  The  tailor  rarely  mar- 
ries, scarcely  ever  has  a  house  of  his  own,  and  lives  abroad  uke  the 
birds  or  the  wild  goats.  The  men  hold  him  in  contempt  on  account 
of  his  efleminacy;  but  he  finds  an  ample  compensation  in  the 
ardour  of  the  women.  He  seldom  dines  at  the  same  table  with 
the  men;  but  when  they  are  gone,  a  dozen  glittering  fair  hands 
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laj  out  a  cozy  repast  for  Imn.  Hie  source  of  his  influence  Ees  in 
Ins  wheedling  tongue.  He  is  an  eternal  chatterbox,  a  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  flatteiTf  is  au  faitKi  the  Yrholejbiesse  of  flii^ 
tation,  and  can  coquet  and  coax  with  unfailing  success  for  otheis, 
although  never  for  himself  His  individual  exemption  on  this 
score  ^ves  him  a  sort  of  licence  with  the  fidr  sex;  for  a  pretty  girl 
may  listen  with  im{)unity  to  a  man  so  completely  out  of  the  pale 
of  wedlock.  He  retails  all  the  small  talk  and  scandal  of  the  panah; 
Imows  all  the  new  songs,  occasionally  contributing  (me  of  his  own; 
and  is  as  fiill  of  stories,  and  tells  them  as  well  as  the  mendicant: 
-with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  confines  himself  to  stories  as 
melancholjr  as  his  own  life,  while  those  of  the  tailor,  better 
suited  to  his  peculiar  functions,  are  all  ^ee  and  sunshine.  In  a 
"word,  the  tailor  is  the  scandalous  chromcle,  and  high  minister  of 
the  love  a&irs  of  his  district. 

He  is  at  the  height  of  his  insmration  when  he  is  charged  witha 
n^otiation  of  marriage:  an  unaertaking  which  is  usually  managed 
through  his  agency.  If  he  meets  a  magpie  on  his  way,  he  i^uickens 
his  steps,  for  it  is  considered  an  ill  omen.  His  first  object  is  to  see 
the  young  lady  alone.  He  opens  with  some  indifferent  toj^ic— the 
-weather — ^the  crops — ^the  state  of  the  sky;  perhaps  he  hits  upon 
the  stars;  then,  naturally  enough,  compares  them  to  her  eyes; 
and  so  contrives  to  bring  about  the  delicate  question  with  the 
address  of  an  accomplished  diplomatist.  When  he  succeeds  in 
obtaining  her  consent,  he  applies  to  her  parents,  and  a  day  is  settled, 
when  he  biin^  the  lover  to  the  house,  accompanied  by  his  nearest 
relative.  This  is  called  asking  leave.  The  young  people  retire  to 
one  end  of  the  house,  while  the  old  ones  are  settling  the  preli- 
minaries at  the  other,  the  tailor  vibrating  like  a  pendidum  between 
them.  At  last  the  lovers  are  summoned  to  the  table,  where  they 
eat  with  the  same  knife,  drink  out  of  the  same  glass,  and  induLee 
in  white  bread,  wine,  and  brandy.  A  day  is  then  appoint^  for 
the  assembling  of  the  two  fiunilies  at  the  house  of  the  young  lady; 
this  is  called  veUaden^  or  the  view.  At  this  preliminary  meeting 
iStiej  are  all  dressed  in  their  holiday  suits.  Great  preparations  are 
made  in  the  house.  The  tables  and  benches  are  highly  polished; 
the  drawers  left  half  open  with  premeditated  carelessness,  to  display 
a  large  stock  of  household  linen;  pieces  of  bacon  are  hung  up  pro- 
fusely in  the  chimney;  the  horses,  if  there  be  any,  are  paraded; 
all  the  plate  that  can  be  mustered  up  is  ostentatiously  exhibited; 
and  every  thing  is  done  to  give  the  bride  an  appearance  of 
wealth,  although,  in  most  cases,  the  majority  of  tb^  luxurious 
equipments  are  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  At  last  the  yoimg  man 
arrives;  he  steps  over  the  farm  with  an  air  of  business;  examines 
every  thing  wiUi  his  own  eye;  and  then  enters  upon  the  question 
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of  property.  The  parents  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  itliey  can.  If 
the  r^ult  of  the  ne^tiation,  however,  should  happen  not  to  M 
in  with  his  expectations — that  is  to  say,  if  they  do  not  come  up  to 
his  price — all  ne  has  to  do  is  to  enter  the  house,  draw  a  brand 
from  the  fire,  and  place  it  across  the  hearth.  By  this  action  he 
indicates  his  intention  of  relinquishing  the  allianoa 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  terms  be  agreed  upon,  the  ceremonial 
is  proceeded  with  at  the  end  of  a  stipulated  period  witli  extraor- 
dinary pomp  and  circumstance.    Eight  days  before  the  wedding, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  invite  their  friends  to  the  feast.     The 
mode  of  invitation  is  curious.    The  young  couple,  forming  se- 
parate processions,  with  white  wands,  accompanied  by  their  brides- 
men and  bridesmaids,  proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  perscxns  they 
intend  to  invite,  and  stoppng  opposite  to  the  doors,  pronounce  a 
regular  speech,  in  which  they  engage  them  to  the  merry-makiiig, 
annoimcmg  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  innkeeper  who  is 
to  furnish  the  dinner.     This  speech,  which  seems  to  be  an  afiair 
of  inflexible  tradition,  is  frequently  interrupted  by  prayers  and 
signs  of  the  cross.     At  last  the  wedding-day  arrives  ;  and  now  the 
little  tailor,  elevated  to  the  summit  of  his  multifarious  functaon^ 
assumes  the  office  of  a  rimeur.     He  approaches  the  house  of  the 
lady,  followed  by  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  and  is  met  on  the 
threshold  by  the  rimeur  of  the  opposite  side.     Here  a  long  inflated 
dialogue  takes  place  between  the  bards,  which  ends  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  expectant  lover  into  the  house.    Afler  this  they  go  to 
the  Mairie,  and  then  to  the  church.     The  bridal  repast  is  often 
attended  by  five  or  six  himdred  persons.     The  bridM^room  sings  a 
tristful  song,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  similar  wail  from  the  lady. 
These  songs  are  called  complaxtttes^  and  the  burthen  of  them  is  the 
leave-taking  of  their  inngle  lives.     These  wild  rhapsodies  throw  a 
shade  of  melancholy  over  the  company,  and  even  draw  tears  from 
their  eyes:  the  eflect  of  them  is  described  as  being  singularly 
touching.     But  the  sensation  does  not  last  long.    The  effect  of 
the  wine  and  the  cider  begins  to  be  felt,  flushing  the  cheeks  and 
imloosening  the  tongues  of  the  party.  Dinner  is  over,  the  patriarch 
of  the  assembly  rises,  and  the  guests  all  stand  imcovered  and  re- 
spond to  his  solemn  grace.     This  is  followed  by  a  dance,  riotous, 
furious  like  a  whirlwind  of  leaves  in  a  storm,  hke  a  frantic  dance 
of  Indians  under  the  maddening  spell  of  a  recent  victory.    The 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  conducted  to  their  chamber  ;  and, 
by  an  ancient  and  strange  custom  of  the  country,  two  watchers  are 
appointed  to  sit  up  with  them  all  night. 

The  majority  of  these  regular  contracts  are  matters  of  calcub- 
tion,  into  which  love  never  enters.  And  it  is  perhaps  for  this 
very  reason,  that  the  Bretons  are  famous  for  improvident  marriages. 
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In  a  counti5pprliere  wedlock  is  thus  openlj  ratified  by  prudential 
consideratioiiB,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  poor,  who  can- 
not reach  the  desiderated  test,  should  often  be  found  plungii^ 
recklessly  into  the  opposite  extr^ne.  Besides  there  is  no  8urvei£ 
lance  in  the  way  of  social  opinion  to  warn  them  against  the  conse- 
quences ;  no  status  to  be  maintained ;  no  Mrs.  Grundy  to  pro- 
pitiate or  outvie.  The  Breton  is  luckily  exempt  from  all  the  ordi- 
nary responsibilities  of  domestic  indiscretion.  He  never  stops  to 
think  about  the  danger  of  increasing  the  population.  Political 
economy  is  as  mreat  an  enigma  to  him  as  the  balance  of  Europe. 
He  never  thinks  of  a  provision  for  a  family:  to  do  him  justice,  iie 
never  thinks  about  a  provision  for  himself.  He  often  marries 
without  a  bed;  sometimes  without  a  house  to  put  one  in  ;  and  it 
is  not  at  all  an  imcommon  occurrence  for  him  to  borrow  the  nup- 
tial couch  fix)m  some  compassionate  friend.  But  what  of  that  ? 
He  is  safe  in  the  eternal  justice,  the  clemency,  the  protection  of 
Heaven.  What  is  the  use  of  human  foresight,  he  arguesj  when 
lie  has  the  providence  of  God  ? 

These  marriages  ofthe  very  poor  aie  altogether  unique.  No  coun- 
try in  the  world  furnishes  a  paxaHel  to  them.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary feature  in  them  is,  that  the  peasant  not  only  marries  without 
a  penny  in  his  pocket,  but  the  happy-miserable  couple  invite  all 
the  surrounding  families  to  the  marriage  festival;  and,  what  is 
more  wonderful  still,  the  greater  the  number  of  visiters  the  better 
enabled  is  the  host  to  provide  them  with  a  becoming  banquet. 
The  solution  of  the  diflSculty  is  obvious  enough.  Every  guest  is 
a  contributor  to  the  feast  Some  brin?  wine,  some  linen,  others 
honey,  com,  and  even  money.  Thus  a  uberal  supply  is  scrambled 
together,  and  the  utmost  nilarit^  prevails.  Tno  company  are 
always  dressed  in  their  gayest  attire,  attracted  by  the  dance  and 
the  revel.  There  are  frequently  no  less  than  three  hundred  people 
assembled  at  these  joint-stock  bridals;  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  contributions  they  furnish  c<institute  the  sum  total  of  the 
worldly  goods  with  which  the  new-married  pair  begin  house- 
keening  ! 

riot  does  this  general  sympathy  end  here.  When  a  young 
woman  of  diis  class  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  presents  pour  in 
upon  her  from  all  sides;  especially  from  others  similarly  circum- 
stanced. It  is  a  sort  of  festival  amongst  the  mothers-expectant  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  birth  itseU  is  a  solemn  religious  event, 
surrounded  by  many  touching  details.  The  infant  is  looked  upon 
as  an  angel  m)m  heaven,  and  all  the  mothers  present  offer  their 
breasts  in  succession,  regarding  the  sanctifying  contact  of  the 
new-bom  lips  as  a  happy  portent.  If  the  mother  dies,  the  child 
is  adopted  by  all  the  other  mothers.    The  priest  selects  one  to 
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wbom  he  confides  it^  and  die  reoeiyes  the  sacred  cha|^  as  a  boon 
from  tlie  Almighty.  If  they  are  too  poor  for  any  ow  of  them  to 
take  the  sole  charge  of  the  child,  it  is  received  amongst  them  in 
common.  One  lodges  it,  and  the  rest  watch  over  it,  and  tend  it, 
hour  by  hour,  alternately.  It  is  the  invariable  usage  of  the  nnrse, 
when  she  takes  her  turn,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
sprinkle  the  linen  with  holy  water.  Every  thing  connected  with 
infancy  is  associated  with  pious  feelings,  and  fenced  round  by 
gracious  safeguards.  Nobody  passes  a  woman  carrying  a  child 
without  exclaiming,  'God  bless  you!'  K  this  salutation  be 
omitted,  the  mother  thinks  you  liave  thrown  an  evil  eye  upcm 
her  ofl^ring.  Even  inveterate  hatreds  are  disarmed  by  ^lis 
tender  custom,  and  a  man's  most  implacable  enemy  will  never 
strike  him  while  he  has  a  child  in  his  arms. 

Almost  all  the  popular  usages  of  the  Bretons  have  their  spring 
either  in  religious  notions,  or  in  superstitions  that  claim  a  sort  <n 
poetical  kindred  with  religion.  Tne  ceremonies  of  the  chuicli 
are  here  preserved  with  more  gravity  and  strictness  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  ftte  days  of  saints  are  solemnized 
with  a  degree  of  pomp  which  could  hardly  be  expected  £rom  a 
population  so  poor  and  scattered.  Nor  are  they  less  remarkable 
tor  their  picturesque  e£Fects.  In  some  cases  the  people  gather 
into  such  crowds,  that  the  interior  of  the  church,  m>m  the  altar 
through  the  nave,  and  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  private 
chapeLs,  becomes  illuminated  with  a  forest  of  candles.  Their 
pil^mages, — especially  that  of  Notre-Dame-de-Bon-Secours, — 
many  of  which  take  place  at  night,  consisting  of  vast  processiona 
through  the  least  frequented  parts  of  the  country,  resemble  long 
trains  of  phantoms  holding  vrax-Hghts  in  their  hands.  Every 
t&te  is  marked  by  distinct  teatures  peculiar  to  itself.  That  of  St. 
John  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  striking.  Throughout 
the  day,  the  poor  children  go  about  begging  contributions 
for  lighting  the  fires  of  Monsieur  St.  Jean;  and,  towards  even- 
ing, one  fire  is  gradually  followed  by  two,  three,  four;  then  a 
thousand  gleam  out  from  the  hiU  tops,  till  the  whole  country 
clows  under  the  conflagration.  Sometimes  the  priests  light  the 
nrst  fire  in  the  market-place  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  lighted  by  an 
angel  who  is  made  to  descend,  by  a  mechanical  device,  from 
the  top  of  the  church  with  a  fi!ambeau  in  her  hand,  setting 
the  pile  in  a  blaze,  and  flying  back  again.  The  young  people 
dance  with  bewildering  activity  roimd  these  fires,  for  were  is  a 
superstition  amongst  them  that  if  they  dance  round  nine  fires 
before  midnight,  mey  wiU  be  married  in  the  ensuing  year.  Seats 
are  placed  round  the  flaming  piles  for  the  dead,  whose  spirits  are 
supposed  to  come  there  for  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  listening 
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anoe  more  to  theii  native  songs,  and  contemplating  the  lively 
xneasuies  of  their  youth.  Fragments  of  the  torches  on  those 
occasions  are  preserved  as  spells  against  thunder  and  nervous  dis« 
eases,  and  the  crown  of  flowers  which  surmoimted  the  principal 
fire  is  in  such  request  as  to  produce  tumultuous  jealousj  for  its 
poflsession.  At  ISrest,  where  the  crowd,  swelled  by  sailors,  is 
coiisiderably  more  riotous  than  elsewhere,  there  is  a  wild  torch 
daace  whicn  winds  up  the  ni^ht  with  savage  uproar.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  festival  is  a  relique  of  Drmdism,  and  that  the 
fixes  had  their  origin  in  the  worship  of  the  sun.  They  are,  in 
every  respect,  identical  with  the  Beal  teinidh  of  the  Phoenicians. 
The  custom  of  feindliTig  fires  about  midnight  at  the  moment  of 
the  summer  solstice,  considered  by  the  ancients  a  season  of 
dxvinations,  was  a  custom  of  remote  antiquity,  and  seems  to  have 
been  grafted  upon  Christianity  by  a  common  movement  of  all 
modem  nations.  When  the  year  began  in  June,  there  was  a 
direct  significance  in  this^h^  dejoie^  which  was  intended  to  cele» 
brate  the  commencement  of  v^tation,  and  to  propitiate  the  fiiiita 
of  the  year  by  vows  and  sacrifices :  but  the  usage  still  continued^ 
hy  the  force  of  habit,  after  its  symbolical  meaning  had  long  ceased. 
xhsX  St.  John  should  have  inherited  the  fires  of  the  sun  is  not 
half  so  curious  as  that  the  Christian  festival  should  have  retained 
some  of  the  rites  which  were  potent  only  in  the  Paean  interpreta* 
tion.  Thus  the  ancients  used  to  carry  away  the  buminff  flam- 
beaux, in  the  belief  that  as  they  shook  oS  showers  of  sparks  from 
them  they  expelled  every  evil^  a  practice  which  is  still  followed 
in  Cornwall  and  other  places:  the  dance  itself,  for  which  there  is 
always,  to  be  sure,  a  sufficient  excuse  in  the  animal  spirits  of  the 
reveuers,  had  reference  to  the  produce  of  the  vine:  and  in  some  % 
parts  of  Ireland  the  people  sdU  exhibit  an  impUcit  reverence  for 
the  old  faith,  by  Tnalging  their  cattle  pass  through  the  fire  for  the 
purpose  of  charming  them  against  disorders. 

The  Pardons  are  the  favourite  points  of  meeting  for  the  youth  of 
both  sexes.  Here  they  fireely  indulge  in  their  national  games,  and 
above  all  in  the  dance.  The  excitement  of  these  scenes  can  hardly 
be  understood  by  the  civilized  reader  whose  taste  is  subdued  by 
the  refinements  of  the  modem  ball-room  ;  nor,  without  having 
actually  witnessed  a  Breton  festival  is  it  possible  to  conceive  the 
fr^izy  of  deUght  with  which  it  is  enjoved  by  the  people.  Their 
princijMd  dances  are  composed  of  popular  chansons^  played  upon 
an  ancient  national  instrument,  the  bombarde^  accompanied  by 
the  biniony  a  species  of  bag-pipe,  which  serves  to  mark  the  time 
"with  rude  but  emphatic  precision.  The  form  of  the  dance  may  be 
best  described  as  consisting  of  a  succession  of  gyrations,  the  dancers 
whirling  themselves  round  ia  a  circle,  with  Imked  hands,  at  a  rate 
of  perilous  rapidity.    This  ia  called  the  ronde^  and  is  probably 
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the  most  ancient  of  all  known  figures.  Sometimes  the^  perfbzm 
tliis  dizzy  evolution  with  their  anns  interlaced,  when  it  takes  a 
somewhat  more  complicated  and  dfazzling  aspect.  In  this  shape 
it  changes  its  name  to  the  bal.  Something  of  the  excess  with 
which  these  pleasures  are  entered  into  may  be  accoimted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  it  is  only  in  their  youth  and  girlhood  the  Breton  females 
have  any  chance  of  relaxation  or  enjoyment.  It  is  the  first  joyous 
bound  of  the  courser  into  the  circus,  when  he  is  led  round  to  be 
famiUarized  with  the  glittering  scene  :  all  the  rest  is  severe  ex- 
ertion and  hard  work.  The  Breton  women,  the  themes  of  all  their 
poets,  the  subjects  of  innumerable  elegies,  songs,  and  romanoes, 
before  marriage,  are  placed  after  marziage  as  low  down  in  the  social 
scale  as  the  women  of  the  Asiatics.  In  the  country  they  hold  an 
inferior  rank  ;  wait  upon  their  husbands  at  table;  and  never  speak 
to  them  but  in  terms  of  humility  and  respect.  Amongst  the  lowest 
classes  of  aU,  they  toil  in  the  open  fielos  and  surrender  up  their 
lives  to  the  most  laborious  drudgery.  And  so  ends  that  dreapt  of 
hfe,  which  begins  in  chansons  and  dances,  and  s^  in  squalid 
slavery  I 

But  in  the  midst  of  their  drudgery  they  are  cheered  by  the  voices 
of  the  young,  in  whom  the  games  and  romps  and  innocent  sports 
of  their  childhood  are  renewed.  Few  countries  have  a  greater 
variety  of  amusements,  and  it  is  not  a  little  suggestive  of  the 
identity  of  the  sources  of  pleasure — ^perhaps  of  their  limitatiou — 
to  find  amongst  these  primitive  people  precisely  the  same  class  of 
plays  and  diversions  which  entertained  the  Greeks  and  Romaas, 
and  which  entertain  the  English  and  most  other  nations  to  the 
present  day.  Tlie  children  trundle  hoop,  embellished  with  rattles 
for  bells,  the  trochus  of  the  ancients;  Dmld  card  houses;  play  at 
blindman's  buff,  odd  or  even,  and  head  or  tail;  gallop  upon  sticks; 
and  draw  miniature  chariots  with  miniature  horses  :  every  one  of 
which  are  derived  direct  iirom  classical  examples.  Then  the  grown- 
up people  play  at  bowls,  cards,  chess,  nine-pins,  dice,  and  twenty 
other  games  of  hazard  that  have  come  down  to  them  in  the 
same  way. 

A  game  formerly  existed  called  la  Soule^  not  unlike  the  EngUsli 
game  of  foot-ball,  but  it  led  to  such  violent  disorders  that  it  has 
been  gradually  abolished  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  It  now 
lingers  chiefly  in  the  environs  of  V  annes,  where  the  people  still 
retain  much  of  their  original  barbaric  taste  for  raids  and  olcMxlshed. 
It  is  occasionally  revived,  also,  in  the  distant  commune  of  Cal- 
vados, in  the  province  of  Normandy.*    A  healthier  exercise  and 

*  At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Society  d'Arch^ologie  of  Ayranchei,  a  paper  wm 
read  l^  1^1  Mangon-DeUilande  upon  the  game  of  Souk^  in  which  he  referred  to  it 
as  an  ancient  Norman  cnstom.  Any  of  the  BreUm  antiquaries  could  hare  set 
him  right  upon  the  point 
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more  inspiring  pastime  survives  to  the  Bretons  in  their  great 
wrestling  matches,  which  are  celebrated  with  aU  the  popular  ardour 
and  ceremonial  detail  of  one  of  the  Olympic  games. 

In  their  preparations  for  their  manly  pastimes,  they  do  not  al- 
ways rely  upon  natural  means,  but  have  recourse,  not  only  to  the 
miraculous  waters  of  certain  fountains  but  to  particular  herbs^ 
which  they  gather  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  month,  and  which 
they  believe  have  the  power  of  rendering  them  invincible  in  the 
lutte.  The  emplo}rment  of  a  secret  advantage,  or  what  they  sup- 
j)ose  to  be  one,  would  imply  a  spirit  of  jockeyship  wholly  mcon- 
fiistent  vridi  the  general  integrity  of  the  Breton  character;  but  the 
proceeding  carries  so  heavy  a  penalty  with  it  that  it  is  very  rarely 
acted  upon.  The  wrestler  who  fortifies  himself  with  these  en- 
chanted herbs  risks  the  perdition  of  his  soul:  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  the  frequent  use  of  so  perilous  a  spell.  It  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  superstitions  of  the  Bretons  recognise  the  > 
possibility  of  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Nor  does  it  even  appear  that  any  thin^  approaching  to  a  specific 
admission  of  such  a  contract  takes  place;  although  the  hazard 
avowedly  annexed  to  the  charm  leaves  the  tacit  understanding  of 
some  such  responsibility  clear  enough. 

The  creduhty  of  the  Bretons  is  certainly  not  chargeable  with 
melodramatic  absurdities  of  this  kind.  They  do  not  believe  that 
a  man  can  lease  out  his  soul  for  a  consideration.  They  have  no 
witch-glen  bazaars  for  the  sale  of  inexhaustible  riches,  or  parch- 
ment deeds  scrawled  in  blood  for  reversionary  interests  in  eternity. 
They  are  simply  the  passive  recipients  of  that  large  class  of  in- 
fluences which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  the  Elements  and  the  Seasons,  Night  and 
the  Crrave,  Life  and  Death.  Their  creed  in  this  respect,  em- 
bracing a  variety  of  singular  items  peculiar  to  themselves,  includes 
most  m  the  superstitions  common  to  other  countries.  To  the  pea- 
sant of  Lower  Brittany,  the  cries  of  crows  and  screech-owls  convey 
a  sinister  presage.  He  believes  in  the  fairies  who  come  to  warm 
themselves  at  his  fireside,  who  dance  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  or 
sit  meditating  on  the  sea^shore.  He  shudders  at  apparitions  and 
at  sounds  in  the  air  charged  with  messages  from  the  world  of  spirits ; 
and  he  yields  implicit  credence  to  the  functions  attached  to  hob* 
goblins,  ware-wolves,  and  the  demons  that  combat  with  guardian 
angels  for  the  souls  of  men.  Many  of  these  superstitions  are  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  religion  itself. 

It  IS  a  generaUy  received  belief  that  two  crows  attend  upon 
every  house.  Wnen  l^e  head  of  a  fiunily  is  dying  the  ominous 
birds  perch  on  the  roof,  and  comonence  their  dismal  screaming, 
which  never  ceases  till  the  body  is  carried  out;  whereon  the  biroa 
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vanisli  and  are  never  seen  again.   The  approach  of  death,  heralded 
by  numerous  siens,  is  oonnected  in  one  locality  with  a  remarkable 
superstition.    Between  Quimper  and  Ghateaulin,  strange-looUng 
men  are  occadonaliy  encountered  on  the  highways,  habited  in 
white  linen,  with  loi^  straggling  hair  and  coal-black  bearda, 
armed  with  heavy  sticks,  and  carrying  dingy  wallets  slung  over 
their  shoulders.    Their  aspect  is  in  the  last  degree  dark  and  si- 
nister.   In  the  night  time  they  take  the  least  nequented  routes. 
They  never  siag  while  they  are  walkings  nor  speak  to  anj  body 
they  meet,  nor  put  their  hands  to  their  slouched  hats  with  that 
pohteness  which  is  so  general  in  Brittany.     Sometimes  they  ue 
accompanied  by  large  fawn-coloured   dogs.    The  custom-nouse 
officers  tell  you  that  mese  fellows  axe  smugglers,  who  go  about  the 
country  with  salt  and  tobacco;  but  the  peasantry,  who   know 
better,  assert  that  they  are  demons,  whose  dreadful  business  it  is 
to  conduct  doomed  soius  into  the  neKt  world.    Wherever  there  is 
a  person  at  &e  point  of  death,  they  may  be  seen  prowling  about 
the  house  like  hungry  wolves.    If  the  guardian  angel  of  thedying 
man,  summoned  by  repeated  prayers,  do  not  arrive  in  time,  the 
white  man  pounces  on  the  deathbed  at  the  last  ga^,  seiases  the  de- 
parting soul,  crams  it  into  his  wallet,  and  carries  it  off  to  the 
marshes  of  St.  Michel,  into  which  he  flings  it,  and  where  it  must 
remain  imtil  it  is  delivered  by  vows  and  masses. 

The  belief,  common  to  all  catholic  coimtries,  that  the  souls  of 
men  who  died  without  the  benefits  of  absolution,  are  wandering 
about  in  excruciating  misery  supplicating  for  intercession,  is  vaiied 
in  different  localities  aocordmg  to  circumstances.  There  is  a  de- 
solate plain  between  Auray  and  Pluviguer,  a  moumM  stretch  of 
uncultivated  ground,  formerly  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  conflict 
between  the  houses  of  Blois  and  Montfort.  Many  hundred  sol- 
diers fell  in  the  battle,  and  remains  of  armour  and  mouldering 
bones  have  frequently  been  turned  up  there.  The  tradition  runs 
that  the  souls  of  these  poor  fellows,  still  compelled  to  haunt  the 
dust  they  once  inhabited,  rise  from  the  ground  at  a  certain  hour 
every  night,  and  run  the  whole  length  of  the  Amereal  field.  The 
moaning  of  the  winds  over  this  exposed  sw&ce  is  r^arded  as  the 
expression  of  the  anguish  of  the  unshrived  sfdrits,  entreating  for 
masses.  The  worst  of  it  is,  they  are  ccmdemned  to  this  hopetess 
xiightly  exercise  imtil  doomsday,  and  to  gallop  on  in  a  straight 
line,  no  matter  what  obstacles  they  may  encoimter.  Woe  to  the 
traveller  who  falls  in  with  one  of  these  unhappy  ghosts.  Hie 
touch  is  death. 

The  remains  of  Celdc  superstitions  may  be  distinctly  traced  in 
some  of  the  legendary  usages,  thinly  disguised  imder  Christian 
forms.    Thus  in  some  places  they  carry  the  statue  of  a  saint  in 
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frocession  to  the  clianned  fountains,  and  plunge  It  into  the  water, 
Y  ^v^ajof  purifying  themselres  of  the  sms  of  the  pastyear  :  an  ob- 
vious relic  of  the  pagan  custom  of  washing  idols.  iThe  arbres  h 
niches,  trees  convi^i^d  into  arcades  by  drawing  the  branches  over 
into  an  arch,  in  which  crosses  or  images  are  set  up,  are  also  de- 
ximed  fix)m  the  Celts,  who  worshipped  all  natural  objects,  and  trees 
aznonjgst  the  rest,  believing  them  to  be  animated  by  supernatural 
intelligences.  Then  the  stones  and  monuments  of  the  Druids  have 
particular  virtues  ascribed  to  them.  Some  conceal  buried  treasures; 
some,  like  the  forge  of  Wayland  Smith  in  Berkshire,  possess  ma- 
gical powers;  and  an  immense  stone,  poised  on  its  inverted  apex, 
caUed  by  the  French  the  pierre  vaciuante^  which  the  finger  of  a 
child  would  easily  shake,  will  not  move  if  attempted  by  the  whole 
strength  of  a  man  whose  wife  has  deceived  him.  At  Gamac,  if 
you  pass  the  cemetery  at  midnight,  you  find  all  the  tombs  open, 
the  ehurdi  illuminated,  and  two  thousand  spectres  on  their  knees 
listening  to  Death  deliverinj?  a  sermon  fix>m  the  top  of  the  choir, 
in  the  £'e8s  of  a  priest.  Some  of  the  peasants  will  confidently 
afiSrm  that  they  have  beheld  firom  a  distance  the  light  of  the 
numerous  wax-tapers,  and  have  even  heard  the  confused  voice  of 
thepreacher. 

Tke  fiury  lore  of  Brittany  is  literally  located  among  these  mo* 
nmnents.  The  Roches  aux  F^  (for  there  are  many  besides  the 
celebrated  one  near  Rennes)  must  not  be  approached  after  night- 
&1L  It  is  here  the  fairies  hold  their  court,  and  dance  their  ^sh 
hays  in  &e  moonlight.  The  barrows  are  called  the  ch&teaux  of 
of  the  poulpicans.  The  poulpicans  are  no  other  ihan  the  hus* 
bands  o£  the  fiuries,  and  mate  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the 
miscliievous  gambols  of  '  Fairy^Londe.'  The  fairies  are  fair 
handsome  women,  conceived  in  the  most  perfect  French  taste, 
but  their  husbands  are  little  squat  u^y  Uack  men,  who  take  the 
utmost  delight  in  all  sorts  of  whimsical  and  malicious  jokes; 
playing  W£-o**the-Whisp  to  the  poor  herdsmen  in  the  woods, 
when  they  are  looking  aflter  their  strayed  cattle,  and  seizing 
young  girls  by  the  neck  as  they  are  wending  home  at  nij^ht, 
when  the  offended  damsels,  horridly  vexed  at  £iving  such  a  free- 
dom taken  wi&  them,  turn  rotmd  in  a  furious  passion  to  scold 
the  supposed  clown,  but  get  nothing  for  their  nains  but  the  fiur- 
off  laughter  of  the  frolicsome  poulpicans.  A  tnousand  legends 
are  related  about  these  humorous  sprites.  Of^  in  the  wmter 
nights,  cries  of  apparent  agony  are  heard  outside  as  the  fiunily  sit 
listening  to  the  crackling  of  tne  fire  in  the  chimney  nook.  The 
children  think  it  is  the  wind  straining  the  pulleys  in  the  neigh- 
bouring pits,  or  the  wings  of  a  windmill  creaking  on  their  axis, 
or  the  twirling  post  placed  on  the  great  apple-tree  to  fi^hten  off 
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the  birds:  but  the  old  people  shake  their  heads,  and  declare  that 
these  shrieking  noises  are  the  cries  of  the  poulpicans  caUi^  to 
each  other  to  run  round  the  cromlechs  on  the  hill  side.  Tho^ 
who  are  wise  will  never  stir  out  on  such  occasions,  but  place  a 
vase  full  of  millet  at  the  foot  of  their  beds.  The  object  of  this 
precaution  is  to  catch  the  poulpicans  in  a  trap  should  they  ven- 
ture to  come  into  the  house ;  for  they  are  sure  to  overturn  the 
vase  in  their  tricksy  fashion,  and  they  are  then  compelled,  by  a 
strange  necessity  of  their  nature,  to  pick  it  all  up  again,  grain  by 
grain,  an  occupation  which  will  fully  occupy  them  till  aaylight, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  abscond. 

The  Evil-Eye,  familiar  to  us  in  Scotch  and  Insh  traditions,  is 
universal  in  Brittany,  where  its  influence  is  supposed  to  extend  to 
the  communication  of  infectious  diseases.  They  give  to  this  male- 
volent fascination  the  name  of  the  Evil-Wind,  under  the  impression 
that  the  pestilential  effluvium,  which  streams  from  the  eyes  of  such 
persons,  is  carried  by  the  air  to  the  individuals  who  are  struck  by 
the  contagion. 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  fanciful  terrors,  the  hobgoblin,  a 
venerable  sprite,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  Breton  hobgoblin 
is  a  sort  of  harlequin  among  the  fiends.  He  takes  the  shape  of 
different  animals,  and  also  answers  for  the  demoniacal  pranks  of 
the  night-mare.  The  loup-garou  is  another  formidable  monster, 
whose  business  consists  in  all  sorts  of  depredations  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns  and  villages.  The  word  garou  belongs  to  the  dialect  of 
Morbihan,  and  signifies  a  cruel  or  savage  woIl  The  loup-garou 
is  the  lycanthrope  of  the  French,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  prowl- 
ing ware- wolf  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

A  people  who  indulge  so  largely  in  supernatural  luxuries,  may 
fairly  be  allowed  to  pamper  their  imagination  with  charms  and 
exorcisms  ;  although  it  must  be  frankly  conceded  to  the  Bretons, 
that,  except  where  their  religion  seems  to  suggest  or  foster  such 
operations,  they  do  not  often  resort  to  them.  Every  body  who 
mows  Brittany,  knows  that  the  buckwheat  which  is  cultivated 
in  such  vast  quantities  over  the  surface,  and  which  gives  such  a 
sickly  uniformity  to  the  aspect  of  the  country,  is  regarded  by  the 
natives  with  feelings  of  enthusiasm.  Buckwheat  is  much  the 
same  to  a  Breton  as  the  leek  to  a  Welshman,  or  the  music  of  the 
Ranz  des  Vaches  to  a  Swiss.  It  is  the  key  to  the  whole  system 
of  national  mnemonics.  We  remember  a  young  Breton  lady,  who, 
after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years,  ran  out  into  the  fields  im- 
mediately upon  her  return  to  her  native  province,  and,  flinging 
herself  down  amongst  the  wheat,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  at 
seeing  it  once  more.  A  stranger  can  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
nature  of  this  feeling,  although,  stepping  for  uie  first  Ume  into  the 
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^heatrgroimd,  steaming  with  that  peculiar  odour  bj  which  it  is 
distinguished,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  comprehend  how  even  the 
most  patriotic  ardour  can  overcome  the  disa^eeable  ol&ctorj  sen- 
sation it  provokes.  This  wheat,  however,  is  converted  into  the 
main  article  of  consumption  by  the  peasantrv;  the  most  substantial 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  their  inordinate  admiration  of  it ; 
and  the  black  bread  thus  produced  becomes  an  active  minister  in 
a  variety  of  conjurations.  Whether  the  virtue  is  supposed  to 
reside  originally  m  the  wheat,  or  is  only  reflected  back  upon  it  by 
the  influence  attributed  to  the  bread  itself,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  on  many  occasions  of  difficulty 
the  bread  is  resorted  to  not  i^^^^ly  as  a  sort  of  sanctified  agent, 
but  as  a  vehicle  of  divination.  When  a  first-bom  child  is  taken 
to  the  church  to  be  baptized,  the  mother  han^  a  piece  of  black 
bread  roimd  its  neck  to  indicate  the  poverty  of  ner  circumstances; 
seeing  which,  the  evil  spirits  do  not  consider  it  worth  their  while 
to  shower  misfortunes  on  the  infant,  and  so  they  are  cheated  of 
their  victim  with  their  eyes  open.  When  a  person  is  drowned, 
the  family  assemble  in  mourning,  and  throw  a  piece  of  black  bread, 
with  a  wax-light  on  it,  into  the  water  ;  it  is  sure  to  float  to  the 
spot  where  the  body  lies.  When  any  thing  is  stolen,  they  have  a 
certain  method  of  detecting  the  thief  by  flinging  pieces  of  black 
bread,  of  equal  size,  into  the  water,  pronoimcing  at  each  cast  the 
name  of  a  suspected  person  ;  when  the  real  robber  is  named,  the 
piece  representing  him  is  sure  to  sink.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  certainty  of  failure  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  would  at  last 
have  the  inevitable  effect  of  exposing  the  fallaciousness  of  the  test; 
but  the  experience  of  all  human  nature  proves  that  the  frustration 
of  such  experiments  is  attended  by  no  other  result  than  that  of 
fixing  the  delusion  still  more  deeply.  Such  articles  of  belief  do 
not  depend  upon  the  efficacy  of  trial,  but  upon  the  strength  of 
faith;  and  failure,  instead  of  endangering  their  credit,  deepens  the 
halo  of  superstition  by  which  they  are  invested-  A  behever  will 
believe  any  thing  rather  than  that  '  his  iaith  is  in  the  wrong  ;' 
and  it  is  so  easy  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  disappointment  upon 
the  blunders  of  manipulation,  that  he  always  has  a  convement 
excuse  at  hand  which  will  cover  any  imaginable  dilemma,  and  even 
transform  the  most  palpable  defeat  into  a  victory. 

In  the  districts  that  lie  upon  the  seashore,  many  of  the  popular 
superstitions  are  full  of  poetical  beautjr,  and  appeal  forcibly  to  the 
imagination  by  the  elegiac  pathos  with  which  they  colour  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  people.  Here  the  population  consists 
chiefly  of  poor  fishermen  and  their  families,  engaged  incessantly 
in  the  most  precarious  of  livelihoods,  and  living  upon  an  iron- 
bound  coast,  where  their  perilous  craft  is  constantly  prosecuted  at 
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the  risk  of  life  itself.  Hiesolitade  of  these  scenes  is  intense;  ajod 
the  tempests  which  brood  over  the  waters,  strewing  the  shore  with 
wrecks  through  all  seasons  of  the  year,  help  to  increase  the  ^oom 
that  acts  so  strongly  even  upon  those  who  are  accustomed  to  cozi- 
template  the  sea  tmder  all  its  aspects.  The  frequent  loss  of  has* 
bands  and  sons,  the  roar  of  the  waves,  and  the  atmospheric  efibctB 
which  in  such  situations  present  so  man  v  strange  illusions  to  the 
eye,  are  well  calculated  to  work  upon  the  tenors  of  the  peo^e, 
and  supply  them  with  melancholy  fancies  when  they  sit  watdin^ 
at  midmght  to  catch  the  voices  of  tlieir  friends  through  the  inters 
vals  of  the  storm.  Their  superstitions  are  generally  aoaped  to  tfaiB 
end;  and  phantoms  and  death-warnings  are  familiar  to  tnem  alL 

In  tihe  bug  winter  nights  when  the  fishermen's  wives,  whose 
husbands  are  out  at  sea,  are  scared  firom  their  uneasy  sleep  by  the 
rising  of  the  tempest,  they  listen  breathlessly  for  certain  sounds  to 
whida  they  attach  a  fittal  meaning.  K  they  hear  a  low  and 
monotonous  noise  of  waters,  iallin^  drop  by  drop  at  the  foot  of 
their  bed,  and  find  that  it  has  not  been  caused  by  natural  means^ 
and  that  the  floor  is  dry,  it  is  the  unerring  token  of  shipwreek 
The  sea  has  made  them  widows !  This  fearful  superstitiofn,  we 
believe,  is  confined  to  the  isle  of  Artz,  where  astill  more  strildng 

Shenomenon  is  said  to  take  place.  Sometimes  in  the  twilight, 
biey  say,  large  white  women  may  be  seen  moving  slowly  from  the 
neighbouring  islands,  or  the  continent,  over  the  sea,  and  seating 
themselves  upon  its  borders.  There  they  remain  throughout  the 
night,  digging  the  sands  with  their  naked  feet,  and  stnpping  off 
between  ueir  fingers  the  leaves  of  rosemary  flowers  culled  upon 
the  beach.  These  women,  according  to  the  tradition,  are  natives 
of  the  island  who,  marrying  strangers,  and  dving  in  their  sins,  have 
returned  home  to  their  beloved  birthplace  to  d^  the  prayers  of  their 
friends.  A  great  number  of  their  superstitions  turn  upon  this 
clinging  love  for  the  scenes  of  their  youth. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  them  that  a  hurricane  can  never 
be  appeaaod  until  the  waves  have  rejected  and  flung  upon  the 
shore  the  dead  bodies  of  heretics  who  perished  by  shipwreck,  and 
all  other  unclean  bodies.  This  is  a  fragment  of  the  old  Druidical 
worship :  a  dim  recollection  of  that  association  of  ideas  held  by  the 
Celts  as  existing  between  the  purity  of  the  waters  and  the  soul  of 
man.  The  idea  was  ori^inaUy  derived,  probably,  firom  observa- 
tion of  the  natural  purifymg  process  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  which 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  throw  up  to  the  sides  the  heaps  of 
stones  and  mud  they  accumulate  in  their  course. 

There  is  a  special  day  set  apart  for  the  anniversary  of  the  ship- 
wrecked dead,  called  tne  Jour  des  Minis,  On  this  occasion  the 
winds  and  waters  are  brought  into  active  requisition  to  supply 
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xnaterials  for  the  spectral  drama.  When  the  wind  ripples  the  sea 
into  wreaths  of  foam,  the  fishermen  fancy  they  hear  melancholy 
nurmurs  stealing  over  the  waves,  and  behold  tiie  souls  of  the  poor 
creatures  who  were  wrecked  rise  upon  the  summits  of  the  billows, 
and  then  in  ghostly  grief,  pale  and  fugitive,  melt  away  like  froth. 
If  one  of  these  sad  spirits  lu^pens  to  encounter  the  soul  of  some 
^well-beloved  friend,  tne  air  is  filled  with  cries  of  despair  at  the 
first  glance  of  recognition.  Sometimes  the  fishermen,  sitting  in 
their  huts  at  night,  hear  a  strange  and  m3r8ieiioas  melan^  of 
sounds  over  the  bay,  now  low  and  sweet,  now  loud  and  turbtuenti 
sow  trembling,  groanin^^,  and  whistling  with  the  rising  of  the 
surge.  These  mixed  cuimourB  of  dies  and  voices  indicate  the 
general  meeting  of  the  poor  ghosts,  at  which  it  appears  they  hold 
s  sort  of  marme  cmwersaxione^  and  diligently  relate  their  his* 
tories  to  each  other. 

At  the  seaside  village  of  St.  Gildas,  the  fishermen  who  lead 
evil  lives  are  oRea  disturbed  at  midnight  by  three  knocks  at  their 
door  fiK>m  an  invisible  hand.  They  immediately  get  up,  and  im* 
pelled  by  some  supernatural  power,  which  they  cannot  resist  and 
dare  not  question,  go  down  to  the  beach,  where  they  find  long  black 
boats,  apparently  empty,  yet  sunk  so  deeply  in  toe  water  as  to  be 
nearly  level  with  it.  The  moment  they  enter,  a  large  white  sail 
streams  out  ficom  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  the  barque  is  carried 
out  to  sea  with  irresistible  rapidity,  never  to  be  seen  by  mortal 
eyes  again.  The  belief  is  that  these  boats  are  ficeighted  with  con-^ 
dinned  souls,  and  that  the  fishermen  are  doomra  topilot  them 
over  the  waste  of  waters  until  the  day  of  judgment.  This  leg^id, 
like  numy  others,  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  is  related  by  Procopius. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  salient  superstitions  of  a  people  not  yet 
embraced  in  the  girdle  of  modem  civilization,  who  have  derived 
none  of  their  notions  firom  books,  and  who  r^sdise  in  their  Hving 
faith  aU  those  characteristics  of  Romance  which  we  are  too  apt  to 
beheve,  in  our  sober  England,  have  long  since  passed  out  of  the 
world.  To  the  Breton,  the  elements  of  that  Romance  are  part 
and  parcel  of  his  daily  existence  ;  he  breathes  the  v^  atmosphere 
of  the  middle  aces,  which  are  not  revived,  but  continued  in  him  ; 
and  acts  to  the  life  the  whole  round  of  their  enchantments,  with-» 
out  being  in  the  slightest  degree  conscious  of  the  performance. 
How  long  the  people  are  destined  to  preserve  these  peculiar  attri« 
butes  is  a  problem  rapidly  hastening  towards  solution.  Two  great 
railroads  from  Paris — ^the  one  stretdiing  to  Rouen,  the  capital  of 
Normandy,  and  the  other  to  Orleans,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire—* 
have  just  been  thrown  open.  The  railroad  is  the  giant  aimihi* 
later  of  old  customs  and  provincial  manners.  The  moment  its 
fiery  dbariot  touches  the  boundary  line  of  Brittany,  we  may  take 
our  last  look  upon  the  Armorica  of  the  ancients. 
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Art.  ni. — Nachgelasaene  Schriften  B.  G.  Niebuhb's  tdckt- 
pkUologUchen  Inhalts.  ^Posthumous  Works  of  B.  G.  Niebuhk, 
other  than  Philological.)     Hamburg:  Perthes.     1842. 

We  believe  that  no  modem  biographical  publication  has  excited 
80  deep  and  general  an  interest  as  the  *•  Life  and  Letters  of 
Niebuhr*  {LebeTisnachrichten),  which  appeared  about  five  years 
ago.  The  judgment  displayed  in  the  compilation  of  the  work  is 
worthy  of  the  rich  materials  on  which  it  is  exercised.  The  curi- 
osity of  the  studious  and  learned  to  know  the  circumstances  that 
attended  the  development  of  his  marvellous  historical  capacity  is 
fully  gratified,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  letters  or  memoiis 
which  so  fully  illustrate  the  political  events  of  the  time.  But  the 
book  has  a  higher  value  still,  as  a  picture  of  Niebuhr  in  his  indi- 
vidual  character,  and  in  his  social  and  domestic  relations.  His 
letters  are  tender  and  communicative  firom  the  warmth  of  his 
nature;  and  on  serious  subjects,  although  the  best  of  them  are 
addressed  to  a  woman.  His  first  wife,  and  her  sister  Dor^  Hensler, 
who  was  his  chief  correspondent,  were  fortunately  for  him  not 
among  the  multitude  of  well-meaning  women,  wno  cultivate  a 
frivolous  indifierence  to  eyery  pursuit  which  can  interest  a  reason- 
able man  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  domestic  circle. 

Those  who  are  already  familiar  with  Niebuhr's  personal  history 
will  find  in  the  volume  before  us  an  interesting  supplement  to  the 
Lebensnachrichten  ;  but  its  character  is  not  directly  biographical 
More  than  half  of  it  consists  of  letters  descriptive  of  Holland, 
which  he  wrote  to  his  family  in  Holstein,  during  his  residence  on 
a  financial  mission  to  Amsterdam,  in  1808  and  1809.  The 
remainder  of  the  collection  contains  pohtical  essavs,  written  at 
different  periods  of  his  life  from  1806  to  1830.  The  account  of 
Holland  probably  retains  a  great  part  of  its  original  value:  the 
shorter  essays  belong  more  exclusively  to  their  own  time,  and 
though  still  instructive,  partake  of  the  obsoleteness  of  fulfilled  or 
unfulfilled  prophecies.  But  whatever  Niebuhr  wrote  was  so 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  himself,  that  every  part  of  the  pubh- 
cation  tends  almost  equally  to  illustrate  his  life  and  opinions, 
and  requires  some  knowledge  of  his  history  before  it  can  be  fully 
appreciated.  A  sUght  biographical  sketch  will,  therefore,  not  lie 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

Barthold  George  Niebuhr  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1776.  His  father,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  had  resided  in  that  capital  since  his  return  from  the  East; 
but  in  1778  he  removed  to  Meldorf,  in  Holstein,  once  a  principal 
town  in  the  Republic  of  Dithmarsch,  where  for  the  rest  of  his  ufe 
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lie  remained  as  Lcaidschreiber^  or  collector  of  the  revenues.  He 
i^as  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy,  accurate  in  observation,  and 
thoroughly  practical  in  character;  but  his  own  early  education 
liad  been  neglected,  and  he  could  contribute  little  to  the  vast 
amoimt  of  knowledge  which  his  son  began  from  his  childhood  to 
collect.  He  taught  him,  however,  to  speak  French  and  English, 
and  gave  him  viJuable  instructions  in  geography,  his  own  favourite 
science.  Above  all,  he  impressed  lum  with  an  early  interest  in 
contemporary  history,  and  with  a  view  to  an  appointment  which  he 
hoped  to  procure  for  him  as  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  heprovided  him  with  a  constant  supply  of  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  llie  future  historian  received  no  direct  philo- 
lo^cal  tmtion  exceptduring  part  of  his  thirteenth  year,  under  Jager, 
who  was  master  of  the  school  at  Meldorf.  Yet,  when  he  left  his 
father's  house  at  the  ase  of  eighteen,  for  the  university  of  Kiel, 
he  was  already  a  widenr-read  scholar,  and  an  ori^nal  speculator  in 
history  and  politics.  His  delicate  health  had  ms^e  him  sedentary, 
and  his  boyhood  had  been  spent  among  books.  Through  life  the 
strength  of  his  memory  enabled  him  to  retain  whatever  he  read, 
and  it  was  probably  fortunate  that  his  unguided  taste  led  him  to 
study  original  authors  only,  where  teachers  would  have  led  him 
to  dissipate  his  attention  amon^  the  labours  of  commentators.  But 
he  always  regretted  his  bookish  education.  It  had  made  him,  as 
he  knew,  in  childhood  aliUu^y  too  old  for  his  age.  It  had  cut  one 
essential  portion  out  of  his  life,  and  it  was  probably  the  cause  of  a 
certain  stiffiiess  and  intolerance,  which  seems  to  us  not  unfre- 
quendy  to  accompany  his  judgment  of  men  and  things. 

He  occupied  two  years  at  Kiel  in  severe  study,  and  in  1790 
became  private  secretary  to  Schimmelmann,  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance at  Copenhagen  ;  soon  afterward  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Royal  Library,  and  after  pursuing  his  studies  there 
for  some  time,  determined  to  complete  his  education  in  England, 
and  arrived  there  in  the  summer  of  1798.  His  professed  object 
was  to  become  acquainted  with  practical  life  on  the  only  existing 
field  of  free  political  action  ;  but  his  early  habits  prevailed.  He 
soon  left  England  for  Edinburgh,  and  pertinaciously  preferred 
books  and  lectures,  which  he  mi^it  have  found  on  the  Continent, 
to  the  opportunities  which  offered  themselves  of  observing  actual 
life.  In  1799  he  returned  to  Holstein,  and  in  a  few  months 
afterwards  settled  for  a  second  time  at  Copenhagen,  with  the 
office  of  assessor  in  the  commercial  department  of  East  India 
affairs,  and  secretary  to  the  commission  lor  the  affairs  of  Barbary. 
At  tlie  same  time  he  married  Amalie  Behrens,  to  whom  he  had 
been  betrothed  before  his  visit  to  England.  She  was  the  sister  of 
Dore  Hensler,  with  whom  Niebuhr  had  formed  a  friendship  at 
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Kiel,  in  the  house  of  Professor  Hensler,  the  fether  of  her  deceased 
husband.  There  was  never  a  more  fortunate  union.  His  wife 
interested  herself  in  all  Niebuhr's  schemes,  in  his  studies,  and  his 
historical  speculations,  and  fully  shared  in  the  pubUc  anxieties 
which  henceforth,  for  many  years,  engrossed  a  great  portion  of 
his  thoughts. 

His  deep  hatred  of  France  must  hare  increased  the  anxiety  and 
regret  which  accompanied  his  first  actual  experience  of  the  evils 
of  the  European  war,  when  Denmark,  by  joining  the  coalition  of 
the  North,  incurred  the  hostiUty  of  England.  In  March,  1801, 
the  approach  of  the  English  fleet  was  known  at  Copenhagen,  and 
Niebunr  shared  in  the  hopes  of  the  Danes,  that  their  desperate 
courage  might  succeed.  His  letters  at  the  time  are  singularly 
interesting  to  an  Englishman.  On  the  24th  of  March,  he  antici- 
pates from  the  presence  of  Nelson,  a  furious  attack  on  the  port. 
Four  days  afterwards,  he  rehes  in  some  degree  on  the  impracd- 
cabiUty  of  the  channels,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  batteries. 
On  the  3d  of  April,  he  relates  how  the  English  had  surveyed  the 
navigation,  found  new  channels,  marked  them  out  with  buoys, 
turned  the  defences,  and  fought  the  battle,  which  was  as  honourable 
to  the  courage  of  the  defeated  party,  as  to  the  skill  and  daring  of 
Nelson. 

When  this  temporary  disturbance  had  passed  away,  Niebuhr 
resumed  his  course  of  official  and  intellectual  activity.  In  1803 
he  was  employed  on  a  financial  mission  in  different  parts  of  Gei^ 
many  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
boam  for  the  affairs  of  Barbary,  and  director  of  the  govemm^t 
bank.  During  the  same  period,  although  his  days  were  occupied 
with  business,  and  a  great  part  of  his  evenings  in  reading  aloud  to 
his  wife,  he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Arabic,  con- 
tinued liis  investigations  of  Roman  antiquity,  and  wrote  or  com- 
menced essays  on  various  subjects,  one  of  which  contained  the 
principle  of  his  great  discovery  of  the  teniu*e  of  the  public  lands 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  purpose  of  the  different  agrarian  laws.  His 
first  publication  was  a  notice  of  the  Life  of  \Villiam  Leyel,  a 
governor,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  Danish  possessions 
in  India.  The  volume  of  Posthumous  Works  contains  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Danish  original,  which  appeared  in  a  periodical,  called 
*'  Det  Skandinaviske  Litteratursel-skabs  Skrifter,  in  1805.  His 
next  work  was  a  German  translation  of  the  first  Philippic  of 
Demosthenes,  written  after  the  defeat  of  Austria  and  Russia  at 
Austerlitz,  with  a  feeling  of  the  imminent  danger  impending  over 
Europe  from  the  PhiHp  of  modem  times.  Twenty-five  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Revolution  of  July  renewed  the  fear  of  French 
aggression  in  Germany,  the  translation  was  remembered  by  his 
fnends,  and  reprinted.    Personal  discontent  with  Schimmelinann, 
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and  a  growing  desire  to  identify  himself  with  the  national  struggle 
of  Germany  against  Napoleon,  induced  him  to  accept  an  offer 
of  the  post  of  joint  bank  director  at  Berlin,  under  Stein,  who 
was  at  that  time  finance  minister;  and  he  arrived  at  Berlin  in 
October,  1806,  a  few  days  before  tlie  battle  of  Jena.  Immediately 
afterwards  all  official  persons  were  obliged  to  leave  the  capital  to 
escape  the  French,  and  Niebuhr  accompanied  Stein  to  ksni^ 
berg,  Dantzic,  and  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  at  Bartenstem, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  financial  and  commissariat  depart- 
ment The  battle  of  Friedlwid,  in  May  1807,  drove  the  court 
over  the  Russian  border,  and  Niebuhr  was  induced  by  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  Hardenberg  to  accompany  them  to  Riga.  The  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  in  July,  occasioned  the  dismissal  of  the  prime  minister, 
and  Niebuhr  became  a  member  of  a  commission  for  conducting 
the  administration  till  the  return  of  Steia  to  the  head  of  affairs. 

In  the  universal  depression  of  the  time,  it  was  evident  that  the 
most  pressing  business  was  to  find  money  for  the  subsidy,  which 
the  French  demanded  as  the  condition  of  evacuating  the  remain- 
ing dominions  of  Prussia,  and  Stein  selected  Niebuhr  for  a  mission 
to  Holland,  for  the  piirpose  of  negotiating  a  loan.  In  November 
he  left  Memel,  with  his  wife,  for  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  and  after 
a  short  visit  to  his  relations  in  Holstein,  arrived  in  Amsterdam  in 
March,  1808.  With  his  characteristic  love  of  knowledgie,  he  had 
found  the  means,  in  Riga  and  Memel,  of  learning  the  Russian  and 
old  Slavonic  languages  ;  and  about  this  time,  his  father  proudly 
tells  a  friend,  that  Barthold  now  knew  twenty  languages.  His 
residence  in  Holland  gave  him  abundant  leisure,  but  he  had  few 
books,  and  no  literary  society;  he  interested  himself  however  in 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  which  the  results  are 
contained  in  the  CircuW  Letters  to  his  father  and  friends,  which 
are  now,  for  the  first  time,  published.  The  wretched  condition 
of  Prussia^  and  the  uncertainty  whether  Napoleon  might  even 
permit  its  continued  existence,  made  it  difficult  to  transact  the 
commission  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  The  capitalists 
showed  no  disposition  to  lend  money,  and  the  financial  difficulties 
of  his  own  kingdom  indisposed  King  Louis  to  sanction  or 
encourage  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
country.  A  prospect  of  success  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
which  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  interference  of  the 
French  government,  with  a  view,  when  Austria  was  arming  for 
a  new  contest,  both  to  procure  money  for  the  campaign,  and  to 
render  the  army  which  occupied  Prussia  disposable  for  active 
service.  The  negotiation,  however,  ultimately  failed  ;  and  after 
a  three  months'  visit  to  Ins  ftiends,  Niebuhr  rejoined  the  court  at 
Eonigstein,  in  August,  1809.    The  campaign  of  Wagram  again 
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disappointed  him,  but  the  increased  severity  of  the  stmggle,  and 
the  evident  advance  of  national  spirit  in  Germany,  gave  him  better 
hopes  for  future  times,  than  he  had  entertained  af);er  the  defeats  of 
Austerlitz  and  Jena.  Henceforth  he  became  more  cheerful  in  hia 
views  of  public  events,  though  as  yet  there  appeared  no  probabi- 
lity that  the  existing  generation  would  witness  the  libe^tion  of 
Prussia.  He  now  became  a  privvtcounciUor,  and  entered  on  a 
wide  sphere  of  official  duties,  mvolving  the  management  of  the 
national  debt,  of  the  paper  currency,  the  financial  part  of  the 
alienation  of  the  demesnes,  the  salt  monopoly,  and  a  supenntend- 
ence  over  the  provincial  debts,  and  over  private  banks.  The 
reputation  whicn  had  procured  him  the  onginal  invitation  to 
leave  Copenhagen,  was  justified  by  his  financial  success  ;  but  he 
considered  that  he  was  secretly  thwarted  by  Hardenbeiig,  who 
retained  the  king's  confidence,  though  not  in  office  ;  and  when 
that  minister  returned  to  power  in  1810,  Niebuhr,  with  some 
difficulty,  obtained  permission  to  resign  his  emplcmnents,  and 
with  the  rank  of  royal  historiographer,  joined  the  University  of 
Berlin,  which  opened  under  the  first  scholars  of  Germany,  at 
Michaelmas  in  the  same  year. 

To  himself  and  to  the  world  this  change  was  the  most  fortunate 
event  of  his  life.  In  the  full  vigour  of  life,  enjojring  perfect 
leisure,  unmixed  domestic  happiness,  and  the  society  of  sucn  men 
as  Heindorf,  Schleiermacher,  and  Savigny,  he  now  commenced 
the  Lectures  on  Roman  History,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
great  work.  They  were  received  by  all  competent  judges  with 
approbation  and  gratitude,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  histoiy, 
wliich  appeared  in  the  course  of  two  years,  though  the  abstruse 
disquisitions  of  which  it  mainly  consisted,  prevented  it  from  ob- 
taining general^  popularity,  at  once  estabhshed  his  reputation 
amoDg  learned  men,  as  the  most  original  and  successful  of  all  in- 
quirei-s  into  lloman  antiquity.  He  probably  never  felt  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  as  during  this  period  of  untroubled  industry; 
but  a  time  of  more  intoxicating  interest  approached,  when  the 
world  was  aroused  by  the. event  of  the  Russian  campaign. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  I'esolved  on,  Niebuhr  apphcd  for  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  secretariat  department;  but  in  the  event  of  not 
obtaining  it  he  had  resolved  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Landwehr.  He  had,  before  the  war  commenced,  hke  many 
others,  practised  the  infimtry  exercise  in  secret,  and  he  now,  wiUi 
the  full  consent  of  liis  tender  and  noble  wife,  renounced  the  ex- 
emption fi-om  personal  service  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  university.  In  the  meantime  he  undertook  the 
editorsliip  of  the  *  Prussian  Correspondent,*  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  national  enthusiasm.    A  portion  of  his  ad- 
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dresses  to  liis  countrymen  through  this  medium,  will  be  found  in 
the  *  Posthumous  Works.*  In  April,  1813,  he  was  summoned  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  allies  at  Dresden,  to  arrange  with  General 
Stewart,  now  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  terms  of  the  English 
subsidy.  In  the  autumn  he  went  to  meet  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  Amsterdam,  and  remained  there  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
His  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  his  pride  and 
confidence  in  the  army,  and  his  just  hatred  of  the  foreign  tyrant, 
made  him  from  the  first  sanguine  of  success,  even  during  the  ar- 
mistice, when  Mettemich  was  promising  assistance  to  both  parties, 
with  an  accumtdation  of  promises  perhaps  unparalleled  even  in 
the  annals  of  diplomatic  falsehood.  The  result  of  the  peace 
disappointed  him.  He  had  hoped  that  Germany  might  be  re* 
storea  to  its  old  frontier  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  deeply 
resented  the  opposition  of  England  to  the  claims  of  Prussia  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  regret  that 
Hanover  and  not  Prussia  received  the  district  of  Hadem  to  the 
south  of  the  Elbe,  which  was  the  country  of  the  long  line  of 
Frisian  yeomen,  from  whom  he  was  himself  descended.  We 
can  less  sympathize  with  his  indignation  at  the  failure  qf  the 
Prussian  claim  to  the  whole  of  Saxony,  which  he  supported  in  a 
pamphlet  which  attracted  great  attention.  In  the  hope  that  a 
new  war  would  give  increased  influence  to  Prussia,  he  heard,  not 
without  satisfaction,  of  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  congress 
by  the  news  of  the  flight  from  Elba.  In  the  course  of  the  winter 
he  had  given  the  crown  prince,  now  King  of  Prussia,  lessons  in 
finance  and  politics.  He  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  has 
not  without  difficulty  impressed  the  yoimg  prince  with  due  respect 
for  the  sound  and  manly  character  of  the  much-abused  Frederick 
William,  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

The  triumph  of  the  allies  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
would  have  given  him  abundant  cause  for  rejoicing ;  but  in  April 
his  father  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  his 
wife  expired  in  his  arms.  From  this  loss  he  never  fiilly  recovered. 
For  many  years  he  could  not  bear  to  recommence  his  history  with- 
out the  companion  to  whom  he  had  from  his  youth  been  accustomed 
to  think  aloud ;  yet  it  was  for  her  sake  that  he  afterwards  resumed  his 
great  work,  because  she  for  his  sake  had  on  her  deathbed  urged 
him  to  complete  it.  But  he  could  not  live  alone ;  and  the  prospect 
of  solitude  oecame  unbearably  oppressive  to  him,  when  he  had 
accepted  from  Hardenberg  the  appointment  of  minister  at  Rome 
with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  terms  for  the  government  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  He  had  persuaded 
Dor^  Hensler,  his  wife's  sister,  to  accompany  him;  but  in  the 
summer  of  18 16  he  married  the  niece  of  her  husband,  Gretchen 
Hensler,  whom  Madame  Hensler  had  educated,  and  who  had  now 
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accompanied  lier  to  Beilin.  She  kindly  shared  in  Niebuhr*s  regrets 
for  Amalie,  and  by  degrees  won  him  over  to  a  cahner  and  more 
cheerful  view  of  the  future.  In  the  previous  winter  he  had 
occupied  himself  in  continuing  his  instructions  to  the  crown 
prince,  and  in  writing  several  pamphlets,  and  shortly  before  his 
marriage  he  published  the  life  of  his  fiither,  the  best  example  we 
are  acquainted  with  of  a  concise  and  characteristic  biography. 

In  the  month  of  July  he  set  out  with  his  wife  for  Italy,  and 
arrived  at  Rome  in  October.  On  his  way  he  found,  with  satis- 
faction, the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  learned  men  in 
the  south  of  Germany,  and  at  Verona  he  discovcoied  the  firagments 
of  Gains,  which  were  afterwards  pnbUshed  at  Berlin.  The  chain 
cellor,  Hardenberg,  had  promised  to  send  his  instructions  imme- 
diately, but  it  was  four  years  before  he  received  them,  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  had  little  business  to  transact.  When  the  instruc- 
tions arrived  in  1820,  he  was  occupied  by  the  anxiety  for  himsdf 
and  his  family,  occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of  the  contemptible 
Neapolitan  revolution.  We  have  heard  ciuious  anecdotes  of  the 
abject  cowardice  of  the  Roman  authorities,  which  might  well 
justify  him  in  apprehending  danger  from  the  no  less  cowardly 
patriots.  If  we  remember  rightly,  Niebuhr  applied  to  the  governor 
of  the  castle  of  St.  An^elo  for  an  asylum  for  nis  family  during  the 
apprehended  siege.  The  governor  declared  it  would  be  impossible 
to  resist,  although  he  admitted  that  assistance  might  be  expected 
in  a  few  days.  "  You  have  plenty  of  guns  on  your  walls,"  said 
Niebuhr.  "  True,"  shrugged  the  Roman  general,  **  but  who  wiD 
fire  them  ?"  The  danger,  such  as  it  was,  soon  passed  over.  When 
the  Austrian  army,  drasginff  with  it  the  perjured  and  frightened 
king,  was  checked  on  tne  frontier  by  want  of  money,  Niebuhr 
used  the  credit  of  his  government  and  of  his  own  name  to  supply 
them,  a  service  acknowledged  by  the  transmission  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  He  had 
already  conciliated  the  warm  regard  of  the  Pope,  and  of  his  minister. 
Cardinal  Consalvi ;  and  he  facilitated  the  conclusion  of  the  arran^ 
ments  with  the  Papal  Court,  by  conceding  the  honour  of  the  setde- 
ment  of  the  terms  to  Hardenberg,  who  visited  Rome  at  the  time. 
He  was  a  sincere  friend  to  the  independence  and  security  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  though  his  residence  in  the  country  had  imbued 
him  with  profound  disgust  for  the  mummeries  of  modem  Italian  pa- 
ganism, to  which  he  seriously  preferred  the  more  serious  and  manly 
religion  under  which  the  old  Republic  had  conquered  and  civilized 
the  world.  But  he  thought  central  despotism  in  all  cases  bad,  and 
he  felt  that  the  church  was  entitled  to  be  treated  with  good  faith. 

In  the  spring  of  1823  he  returned  to  Germany,  havmg,  at  the 
wish  of  his  government,  withdrawn  an  application  for  his  recall, 
on  condition  of  obtaining  leave  of  absence  for  a  year.     He  had 
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hiTHfldf  no  inclination  to  leave  Rome,  for  the  climate^  which  at 
first  had  increased  his  h^ochondriac  depression,  became  agreeable 
to  him  on  further  experience;  and  he  felt  that  an  absence  of  seven 
years  had  thrown  him  out  of  the  current  of  political  interests.  But 
bis  wife  disliked  Italy,  and  found  the  effects  of  the  climate  injurious 
to  her  health ;  ana  he  had  now  four  children,  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  bring  up  with  the  language  and  associations  of  Germany. 
The  eldest  of  them,  his  son  Marcus,  was  bom  in  the  year  1817, 
and  had,  from  his  cradle,  occupied  a  great  share  of  Niebuhr's 
thoughts  and  affections.  Nothing  else  coidd  have  so  effectually 
cured  the  melancholy  which  still  oppressed  him  from  the  loss  of 
Ajnalie.  He  had  always  loved  children,  and  he  became  devoted 
to  his  own.  Before  his  son  could  think  or  speak,  he  pleased  him* 
self  with  plans  for  teaching  him,  and  with  resolutions  such  as  many 
&therB  have  formed  and  failed  in  keeping,  for  avoiding  all  the 
defects  which  had  accompanied  the  formation  of  his  own  character. 
When  the  child  could  understand  him,  he  began  to  tell  him  stories 
of  the  ancient  gods  and  heroes,  and  was  equaUy  delighted  with  the 
appreciation  or  indifference  which  might,  in  either  case,  be  re- 
ferred to  some  promising  quality.  His  anecdotes  of  the  infantine 
esoellences  of  Marcus,  and  Amalie,  and  Cornelia,  constantly  com* 
xnunicated  to  Dor^  Henaler,  are  among  the  most  agreeable  portions 
of  his  correspondence.  Marcus  Niebuhr  has  contributed  to  his 
&ther's  memory  the  present  collection  of  his  posthumous  works. 

M.  Bunsen,  his  worthy  successor  at  Rome,  now  so  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  in  England,  has  contributed  to  the  Lebens- 
naehrichtm  a  very  interesting  accoimt  of  ^  Niebuhr,  as  a  diplomatist 
at  Bome.'  Hisoncome  did  not  allow  him,  or  his  inclination  lead 
him,  to  give  great  entertainments,  or  compete  in  splendour  with 
some  others  of  the  diplomatic  body  ;  but  he  made  it  a  rule  to 
expend  the  whole  of  his  official  revenue,  and  his  house,  his  purse, 
and  his  advice,  were  at  the  service  of  his  countrymen,  if  deserviag. 
The  artists  received  a  peculiar  share  of  his  attention  and  friena- 
ship.  He  anticipated  the  world  in  appreciating  Cornelius,  and 
the  more  earnest  and  religious  race  of  painters,  who  were  then 
preparing  a  change  in  the  character  of  German  art.  He  found  in 
them,  however,  a  want  of  general  knowledge,  and  a  one-sidedness, 
which,  we  believe,  to  be  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  accoimt 
for  the  inferiority  of  modem  painters ;  and  it  was  only  with  such 
men  as  Bunsen,  or  Brandis,  that  he  could  enter  upon  the  vast 
variety  of  subjects  which  his  knowledge  embraced.  The  warmest 
fiiendfihip  of  his  latter  years  he  formed  with  Count  de  Serre,  at 
that  time  French  ambassador  at  Naples,  and  it  was  partly  with  a 
view  to  facility  of  intercourse  with  him,  when  he  shoidd  return  to 
France,  that  Niebuhr  determined,  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  to  fix 
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his  lesidencc  at  Bonn.    In  the  following  year  he  lost  his  fiiend, 
with  whom  he  had  for  the  last  time  parted  at  Naples. 

About  this  time  an  attack  on  ms  '  History'  was  fortunately 
published  by  Steinacker,  which  led  him,  in  preparing  to  answer 
it,  to  a  discovery  of  the  character  of  the  third  ^reat  change  in  the 
Roman  constitution.    He  immediately  determined  to  resume  and 
remodel  his  work,  and  thought  it  a  good  omen  that  his  resolution 
was  formed  on  the  anniversary  of  his  betrothal  to  Amalie.     In  the 
lon^  interval  which  had  elaj^cd  since  the  discontinuance  of  ^e 
work,  his  views  had  been  gradually  ripening  and  expanding*,  and 
he  had  acquired  much  valuable  knowledge  of  Italian  topography 
and  antiquities,  and  of  the  municipal  constitutions  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  were  immediately  derived  fix)m  those  of  the  Roman 
provincial  towns.     The  king  allowed  him  to  resign  his  post  as 
ambassador,  with  a  pension  equal  to  his  salary,  and  in  1824  and 
1825  he  was  detained  for  a  considerable  time  at  Berlin,  to  share 
in  the  financial  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  State.     He  refused, 
however,  every  oiFer  of  a  civil  appointment,  and  made  a  proposal, 
which  the  ministry  accepted,  to  attach  himself  as  an  independent 
member  to  the  University  of  Bonn.     His  new  duties,  and  the 
continuation  of  his  ^  History,'  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  lectured  on  Grreek  and  Roman  history,  on  universal  and 
modem  history,  and  on  other  subjects  of  the  same  class.     In 
August,  1826,  on  the  eve  of  his  fiftieth  birthday,  he  completed 
the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  ^  History.* 

He  afterwards  still  further  altered  the  first  volume  in  a  third 
edition,  and  remodelled  the  second  volume,  notwithstanding  an 
inconsiderate  undertaking  to  superintend  an  edition  of  the  Byzan* 
tine  historians.  In  February,  1829,  a  part  of  his  house  was  burnt, 
and  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  of  his  history  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed. He  immediately  began  to  exert  himself  to  repmr  the  loss, 
and  the  second  volume  was  published  in  Jiily,  1830.  The  preface 
expresses  the  sorrow  and  alarm  with  which  the  French  revolution, 
which  took  place  in  that  month,  had  overwhelmed  him.  Hence- 
forth he  Uved  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  for  the  residts  of  the 
new  relation  in  which  France  seemed  to  stand  to  Europe.  On 
the  24th  of  December,  1830,  he  caught  a  cold  in  retummg  on  a 
cold  night  from  the  public  news  room,  where  he  had  been  reading 
the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  On  the  2d  of  January, 
1831,  he  died.  His  wife  attended  him  night  and  day  till  she  also 
sickened.  Nine  days  after  her  husband  she  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave.  The  volume  before  lis  con- 
tains an  engraving  of  a  bas-reUef  by  Ranch,  which  has  been 
placed  over  their  tomb  by  the  pious  affection  of  Niebuhr's  pupil 
and  steady  friend,  the  crown  prince,  now  the  Kin^  of  Prussia. 
Niebuhr's  character  was  one  of  strict  and  inne2dble  honesty 
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and  of  earnestness,  not  too  great,  but  too  minute.    He  seems 
to  have  always  desponded  of  success,  in  some  degree  because,  cir- 
cumstances compelling  him  through  life  to  act  under  the  control  of 
others,  his  conTictions  wer^  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  be  satisfied 
wlxen  they  were  overruled.  He  had  great  influence  with  Stein,  and 
perfect  confidence  in  his  intentions  ;  but  the  moment  that  he  was 
Temoved  from  the  opportunity  of  jpersonal  intercourse  with  him,  he 
distrusted  his  judgment,  and  attnbuted  the  misfortunes  in  which 
he  inras  involved  to  the  defects  of  his  character.    He  was  irritable, 
querulous,  and  hypochondriac ;  distrustful,  like  most  experienced 
men,  of  the  afiectionof  his  ficiends,  but  not  like  them  content  to  let 
go  what  cannot  be  retained.    It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  pos- 
sessed undeveloped  powers  for  governing  men.  He  always  thought 
that  he  had  the  natural  quahfications  of  a  military  commander. 
We  are  quite  certain  that  he  had  not  thosd  of  a  subordinate  officer; 
but  it  is  probable  he  may  have  had  some  ground  for  his  opinion, 
besides  the  geogra{>hicai    coup  doBil,  ana  the  familiarity  with 
military  history,  which  he  unaoubtedly  possessed.    On  the  other 
hand  we  can  see  proo&  that  he  was  habitually  unpunctnal,  the 
fieiult  generally  of  calmer-minded  men ;  and  we  suspect  that  he  would 
have  always  anticipated  defeat  like  Nicias  or  Paullus  .^Smilius. 
In  all  ms  letters  there  is  scarcely  an  attempt  at  wit  or  play- 
fulness ;  but  a  man  of  abiUty,  whose  temperament  leads  him  to 
express  the  contempt  which  he  must  oflen  feel,  cannot  help  being 
sometimes  humorous.     ''  It  is  unjust  to  the  Romans,"  he  said,  *^  to 
say  that  no  true  word  ever  comes  out  of  their  mouths.  In  every  visit, 
they  utter  at  least  one  truth  in  their  form  of  taking  leave,  '  Now 
I  will  relieve  you  of  the  annoyance.'     ( Adesso  le  lever6  Y  incom- 
modo)." — Ld>ensnachrichten,  voL  iii,  p.  312.      **  How  I  enjoyed," 
he  writes  in  one  of  the  circular  letters  from  Amsterdam,  *'  the 
contempt  of  a  fine  lady  for  my  stupidity  and  ignorance"  (in  not 
being  able  to  play  at  bouillotte):  "  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  it 
made  the  evening  quite  endurable.    I  enjoyed  too  the  really 
unutterable  miserableness  of  a  young  Parisian  gentleman,  who 
pleased  the  lady  as  much  as  I  was  despised  by  her  ;  I  blessed 
the  conscription  which  drives  such  rabble  by  thousands  on  balls 
and  bayonets.    To  such  people,  a  prince  says  quite  justifiably 
(not  cruelly,  like  the  address  to  the  honourable  guards  :    Do  you 
want  to  live  for  ever,  you  hounds  ?)  but,  why  do  you  want  to 
live,  you  hoimds,  when  death  is  the  only  reputable  moment  of 
your  lives.*' — Nachgelassene  Schriften^  p.  38.    We  have  heard  an 
expression  applied  bv  him  to  Canning,  in  conversation  with  an 
eminent  English  scholar,   which  showed  a  familiarity  with  the 
most  forcible  parts  of  our  language  that  renders  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  quote,  even  if  we  had  his  finend's  authority  for  domg 
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80.    With  such  exceptions  as  these  he  seems  to  have  been  can- 
stitutionallj  grave  and  serious. 

His  talents  and  attainments  were,  as  we  have  called  them, 
wonderful.  He  became  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Euiqpe 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  details  of  finance  and  banking.  His 
knowledge  of  past  history  induded  all  nations  ;  his  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  foreign  states  embraced  the  minutest  details. 
He  discusses  the  French  law  of  election,  the  calculations  of  an 
English  budget,  the  Spanish  funds,  the  Swiss  constitution,  with 
an  accuracy  and  &miliarity  which  would  have  been  remarkable 
in  a  native  of  the  country  under  consideration.  One  source  of 
his  information  consisted  in  newspapers,  particularly  those  pub- 
lished in  London;  but  his  reading  also  mcluded  reviews,  pam- 
phlets, parliamentary  reports,  novels,  travels,  and  all  other  mis- 
ceUaneous  kinds  of  literature,  which  are  generally  despised  by 
severe  students.  Wherever  he  travelled  he  talked  to  persons  of 
every  class,  if  possdble  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  were  most 
figniliar;  and  he  seldom  failed  to  learn  some  domestic  custom  or 
provincial  word,  which  threw  Ught  on  his  historical  speculations 
at  the  same  time  that  he  attained  his  main  object  of  imderstand- 
ing  practically  the  working  of  every-day  life.  It  was  this  know- 
ledge of  the  present,  which  enabled  him  to  realize  to  himself  the 
condition  of  the  ancient  world.  A  mere  comparison  of  authorities 
might  asast  his  researches,  but  never  satisfied  him  :  more  £re- 
quendy  it  was  but  a  process  of  verification,  to  justify  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  world.  Knowing  what  a  State  must  be  to  fiilfil  the 
conditions  of  political  existence,  he  sought  for  a  point  of  view 
from  which  he  could  contemplate  it  as  a  whole,  and  a  sound  his* 
torical  instinct  taught  him  that  what  he  saw  was  true  or  false. 
He  always  said  that  his  discoveries  fla:died  upon  Um,  and  were 
only  confirmed  by  his  investigations.  He  saw  that  things  must 
be  so,  and  foimd  that  they  were  so.  And  yet  the  dullest  student 
could  not  be  more  conscientiously  laborious  than  Niebuhr.  In 
his  whole  life  he  never  used  a  second-hand  quotation  without 
citing  his  immediate  authority;  and  he  never  wilfully  neglected 
the  minutest  detail  which  naight  support  or  invalidate  his  theories. 
The  obscurity  in  which  some  of  the  proofs  which  his  history 
contains  are  involved,  arises  from  the  difficulty  which  an  ordinary 
reader  finds  in  occupying  the  position  fiK>m  which  it  is  necessary 
to  contemplate  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definition  of  his  poUtical  opinions,  though 
in  themselves  they  were  sufficiently  positive  and  decided.  He  was 
not  devoted  to  monarchy,  he  disliked  aristocracy,  he  loathed  ja- 
cobinism. His  view  of  public  affidrs  was  above  all  things  historioJ. 
He  watched  the  practical  working  and  not  the  letter  of  a  constitu- 
tion, and  valued  it  as  he  found  that  it  led  to  firee  political  action 
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in  iiuliYiduals  and  coxporations,  Tespect  for  cliartered  rights  in  high 
and  low,  and  peipetmty  of  the  forms  of  institutions.  Unifonnity 
and  equaUly  he  thought  incompatible  with  freedom,  except  among 
a  siniple,  agricultural  population.  In  the  complicated  social  system 
of  modem  Europe,  he  thought  that  privileged  interests,  local 
jealousy  of  interference,  and  practical  self-government,  were  ne* 
cessary  as  safeguards  against  the  crushing  weight  of  central  des- 
potism. The  nearest  approximation  to  ideal  perfection  he  saw  in 
the  best  times  of  the  Roman  Republic.  He  considered  national 
feeling  a  better  bond  of  imion  than  political  sympathy,  and  his 
indignation  against  Canning  was  founded  on  his  attempt  to  make 
'EngisLad  the  representative  of  popular  opinion  in  opposition  to  the 
absolute  monarchs  of  the  continent.  In  the  application  of  his  prin- 
ciples to  events,  as  they  arose,  the  vehemence  of  his  temperament 
certainly  predisposed  him  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  transient 
occurrences  ;  and  perhaps  he  wanted  that  practical  tact,  which  he 
^[ypreciated  so  highly  in  Englishmen,  as  the  result  of  their  uncon- 
scious political  education  in  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  the  public 
duties  of  their  respective  stations.  On  the  other  hand  he  nad  a 
degree  of  honesty,  which  an  Englishman  can  very  seldom  possess, 
accustomed  and  expected  as  he  is  to  take  his  o{>inions  in  bundles,. 
from  the  organs  or  leaders  of  his  party,  and  anticipating,  as  he  ge- 
nerally does,  that  his  private  interests  may  be  affected  by  nia 
political  form  of  creed.  Niebuhr  had  not  even  the  temptation  to 
belong  to  a  party,  and  he  was  quite  free  from  selfishness. 

When  he  was  appointed  in  1808  to  negotiate  the  loan  in  Holland, 
he  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ancient  institutions,  and  with  the 
social  diaracter  of  the  country.  Not  only  the  glorious  history  of 
the  United  Provinces,  but  tne  old  local  laws  and  customs  of  the 
fen-districts,  strongl]^  interested  him,  from  the  illustration  which 
he  expected  to  find  in  them  of  the  earlier  history  of  his  ancestors, 
the  Frisians  of  Hadeln,  and  of  the  sturdy  republicans  of  Dith- 
marsch,  among  whose  descendants  he  had  oeen  brought  up.  He 
determined  from  the  first  to  write  a  journal  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  his  friends  in  Holstein,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  ulti- 
mate publication.  The  subjects  of  the  letters  are  various  ;  but  a 
large  portion  of  them  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  fen-husbandry, 
and  geological  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  country,  for  tne 
information  of  his  fiither,  who  was  not  onljr  a  scientific  observer, 
but  a  zealous  farmer  and  land-improver,  and  in  his  official  capapilr^ 
interested  in  the  management  of  the  sea-dikes.  The  old  man  toot 
the  warmest  interest  in  the  accoimts  which  he  received,  and  wrote 
minute  and  detailed  answers,  which  Niebuhr  at  one  time  proposed 
to  publish.  He  describes  with  pleasure  the  energy  with  which  his 
&ther  attended  to  his  farm  a  few  years  before,  crossing  the  ten- 
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foot  cLrains  wUcli  divided  the  fields,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  with  a 
leaping-pole. 

Leaving  Hamburg  with  his  wife  in  February,  1808,  he  traTeEed 
bythe  road  of  OsnabriickandBentheiniVito  Holland.  On  his  way  he 
admired  the  Westphalian  character,  which  Stein  had  taught  him 
to  respect,  and  wondered  at  the  rudeness  of  their  cabins,  and  the 
wildness  of  their  morasses.  "  I  can  easily  believe,"  he  says,  **  that 
the  old  Germans  lived  in  just  such  houses,  when  the  old  Romans 
sought  them  out  in  these  bogs,  where  it  is  stiU  far  more  disagree- 
able to  travel  than  in  Poland  or  Russia.  How  the  Romans  must 
have  despaired,  when  they  were  quartered  in  such  a  country."  In 
all  the  Hanoverian  dommions,  he  observes,  from  the  non-inter- 
ference of  the  government,  each  district  administered  its  own 
affairs;  and  when  the  time  of  need  came,  people  who  understood 
their  several  neighbourhoods  came  into  power;  and  "  effected  in- 
finitely more  than  with  us  in  Prussia,  when  the  States  had  decayed 
and  degenerated,  and  all  local  knowledge  was  confined  to  salaried 
officials."    He  arrived  in  Amsterdam  early  in  March. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  of  his  family, 
was  then  in  the  second  year  of  his  short  and  imsuccessful  reign  over 
a  mutilated  territory,  which  contained  not  more  than  a  Inilhon  and 
a  half  of  inhabitants.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of  his  adopted  country,  and  resisted  as  far  as  pnossible 
the  disposition  of  Napoleon  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  province  of 
France.     But  it  was  impossible  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  coun- 

S  while  England  blockaded  its  coasts,  and  occupied  its  colonies, 
e  deficit  of  the  finances  constantly  increased,  and  when  in  the 
following  year,  Napoleon,  weary  of  the  conscientiousness  of  his 
brother,  annexed  Ins  kingdom  to  the  empire,  the  arbitrary  act  by 
which  he  cancelled  two-tnirds  of  the  national  debt  had  become 
almost  necessary.  The  king  received  Niebuhr  with  kindness  and 
courtesy,  and  won  his  entire  personal  esteem  ;  but  he  could  feel 
httle  interest  in  the  modem  system  of  administration  ;  and  his 
attention  was  principally  directed  either  to  the  recollections  of  the 
Republic,  or  to  the  custom  and  national  character  which  survive 
all  political  changes. 

He  admired  and  studied  the  celebrated  charitable  establishments, 
in  which  Amsterdam  probably  surpasses  any  part  of  Europe,  and 
he  even  formed  a  scheme  for  employing  the  judgment  and  benevo- 
lence of  Madame  Hensler  in  the  supenntendence  of  one  of  them. 
He  could  no  doubt  easily  have  accounted  for  the  fact  thatorganized 
systems  of  charity  succeed  better  among  a  monied  than  a  landed 
community.  The  great  works  of  art  in  which  both  divisions  of 
the  Netherlands  are  so  rich,  were  also  fully  appreciated  by  him, 
and  he  visited  with  respect  the  monuments  of  the  neroes  of  the  Re- 
public, the  Ruyters,  De  Witts,  and  Banieveldts.    Another  class 
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of  monuments  in  the  cathedial  at  Utreclit  ^ve  occasion  to  different 
reflections.  "'What  great  lords  are  buned  here?'  said  the  old 
ivoman  who  showed  the  church :  ay,  all  lords  of  quality  and  rank — 
those  whose  names  I  read  were  historicallyunknown  to  me. 
And  how  should  it  be  otherwise?  except  the  Wassenaers,  no  man 
of  noble  family  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. They  were  the  originators  of  the  enormities  by  which 
three  Stadtholders,  William  I.  and  11.,  and  Maurice,  have  stained 
their  reputation;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  province  in  which 
the  nobility  predominated,  Gueldres,  always  betrayed  freedom, 
and  tried  not  merely  to  aid  but  to  tempt  the  House  of  Orange  to 
assume  the  sovereignty;  and  also  always  evaded  burdens, and  was 
rated  in  its  quota  msproportionately  low.  All  the  great  men  of  the 
Republic  were  plebeians  (and  truly  it  had  many  great  men),  ex- 
cept Admiral  Opdam,  who  was  a  Wassenaer,  and  therefore  a  no- 
bleman of  Holland  ;  in  which  province  the  collective  knightly 
body  had  only  one  vote,  and  eighteen  towns  had  one  each-  The 
event  of  a  burgher,  De  Ryk,  extorting  from  the  noble  commander 
of  the  Watergtniyen  (Guetix),  their  consent  to  go  to  Briel,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Netherlands I  remem- 
bered my  feelings  at  the  spots  where  the  plebeian  heroes,  poets,  and 
historians  rested :  as  at  Leyden  too  I  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
graves  of  my  beloved  philologers.  One  great  man  and  his  children 
are  immortal  here :  but  William  I.  came  from  Nassau,  where  Stein 
was  bom,  and  has  lived.  That  must  be  a  fine  climate  for  keeping 
good  old  blood  as  well  as  old  Rhenish  wine." 

In  one  of  the  letters  he  sums  up  the  principal  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations into  the  dialects  of  the  Netherlands.  He  found  that 
the  Low  Dutch  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  was  unintelli- 
gible to  the  country  people  of  Friesland  and  Grrdningen,  who  still 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Frisian.  On  the  eastern  border  he 
found  the  language  passing  into  Low  Saxon  and  into  Frisian.  On 
the  north,  between  the  llaasand  the  Rhine,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
High  and  Low  Dutch,  which  he  attributed  to  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  Franks.  With  some  difficulty  he  procured  two 
books  written  in  ancient  Frisian,  and  mastered  the  grammar  of 
the  language,  which,  as  he  says,  had  never  been  investigated  before : 
with  this  key  he  examined  the  question  of  the  old  divisions  of  the 
country. 

'M .  In  old  times,  as  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Yssel  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Frisians  and  Saxons,  so  that  all  the  country  west  of 
this  river,  excepting  a  portion  of  Veluve,  belonged  to  Friesland,  which 
was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Maas.  The  Zuyder-zee,  or  as  it  was 
then  called,  the  Vlie,  was  still  only  an  inland  lake,  and  Friesland  extended 
along  the  coast  to  the  north  as  far  as  Schleswig.  Inland  it  reached  at 
most  points  as  far  as  the  great  morasses,  which  extend  from  Overysael 
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and  Drenthe^  through  Westphalia,  into  the  county  of  Hoja — ^these 
the  northern  limits  of  the  Westphalian  Saxons,  and  I  find  that  the  waid 
which  I  heard  in  Suhlingen  and  supposed  to  he  Frisian,   really  bdonga 
to  this  language.     Oveiyssel  is  therefore  purely  Saxon.     2.  The  ancieait 
inhahitants  of  Brahant,  Flanders,  and  the  country  hetween  the  Maas 
and  the  Rhine,  hefore  and  under  the  Romans,  setm  to  have  been  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Frisians.     But  in  the  last-mentioned  oountiy,  and  in 
the  Betuve,  the  Franks  settled  in  the  fourth  century,  and  altoed  the 
dialect  still  more  than  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Maas,  where  th^ 
never  were  so  numerous.     However,  here  as  well  as  there,  it  was  their 
supremacy  which  affected  the  language  most.     3.  Low  Dutch  is  not  an 
onginal  language,  but  Frisian  modified  by  the  influence  of  Franldsh  and 
Saxon.     The  most  distinctive  words  are  originally  Frisian,  and  indi- 
genous in  no  other  German  dialect.     This  appears  especially  in  the  par- 
ticles, which  in  all  languages  are  least  borronv^,  and  thererore  the  most 
characteristic  parts  of  it     All  words  in  Hollandish,  which  resemble 
Danish  or  English,  and  vary  firom  German,  are  Frisian.     4.  The  mix- 
ture of  Frankish  arose  through  the  conquest  and  settlement  <^  ikut 
Franks :  that  of  Saxon,  through  the  circumstance  that  Low  Saxon  was 
from  early  times  the  written  languac^e  of  these  regions.     Thence  comes 
the  Low  Dutch  mode  of  spelling,  which  deceives  the  Low  Saxon ;  for 
many  words  are  spelt  as  tney  formerly  were  with  us,  but  pronounced 
quite  differently.     Hence  it  is  that  the  sound  u  is  designated  by  oe. 
They  pronoimce  rnudL^  blud,  hud,  muder,  and  write,  as  they  formerly  did 
with  us  moedy  bloed,  hoedy  moeder.     5.  In  the  thirteenth  centuiy  the 
present  language  of  Holland  already  existed,  and  was  nearer  to  German 
than  now." 

He  afterwards  found,  during  a  visit  to  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, that  the  dialect  of  Gromngen  approximated  to  Low  0^1" 
man  (Plaltdeutsch),  both  in  pronunciation  and  in  many  words: 
Koolzaat,  coleseed,  for  instance,  being  \ised  instead  of  the  Hol- 
landish Rapzaat,  rapeseed.  In  the  old  Frisian  language  he  dis- 
covered the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  great  provinces  of  Zeeland 
and  Holland. 

^<  A  district  with  independent  administration  (selbststandige  Land' 
sckafi)  was  called  in  old  Frisian  a  Zeelandy  and  this  is  the  true  origin, 
unknown,  I  believe  to  any  Dutchman,  of  the  name  of  the  province^ 
which  was  also  Frisian  before  the  Frankish  conquest ;  just  as  the  name 
Holland  \s  Frisian,  and  signifies  Hauptland  {head  or  chief  land)  :  this 
I  have  proved  even  to  the  Hollandera,  to  whom,  even  to  the  historical 
inquirers  among  them,  Frisian  is  as  strange  as  Greenlandish." 

In  determining  the  extent  of  the  ancient  Frisian  tenitorVi 
Niebuhr  applied  geological  observations  and  theories  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  fri^mentary  information  which  he  was  able  to  col- 
lect. He  had,  in  common  probably  with  other  strangers,  and,  as 
he  says,  with  most  natives  of  the  coimtry,  supposed  Holland  to 
be  naturally  a  salt-marsh.    On  arriving  at  Amsterdam,  he  wassor- 
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prised  by  finding  that  the  ]piles  on  which  the  city  atandfl,  were 
fixed  in  a  peat-bog,  and  by  inquiry  he  found  that  there  was  not 
even  a  word  corresponding  to  marsh  in  Low  Dutch  or  in  Frisian. 
He  describes  the  province  of  Holland  as  consistang  ahnost  entirely 
of  peat  soil,  such  as  in  Wales  and  its  borders  is  called  Rhos,  witn 
abundance  of  peat-bo^,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  formed 
on  sandbanks  originally  covered  by  tne  sea,  and  forming  recep- 
tacles for  masses  of  driftwood.  Zeeland,  winch  he  had  no  oppor« 
tunity  of  visiting,  he  ascertained,  with  some  difficulty,  to  consist 
of  salt-marsh.  The  islands  in  the  Maas  he  found  to  be  &esh 
water  marshes,  and  some  parts  of  Friesland  to  consist  also  of  salt- 
marsb  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Dutch 
Netherlands  is  occupied  by  mooren^  or  peat-morasses.  To  the  north- 
east, in  Drenthe  and  Groningen  he  foimd  uplands  which  form  the 
western  limit  of  the  granite  boulders,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  width  of  tbie  greatplain  which  lies  south 
of  tbe  German  ocean  and  the  Baltic.  The  Frisian  name  for  a 
dry  upland  he  observed  to  be  the  same  which  is  iised  in  York- 
elhire,  toold;  but  in  some  proper  names,  as  Rinsmageest^  they  re- 
tain the  North  German  Ueest^  which  may  perhaps  also  be  traced 
in  some  English  names,  as  Uergest,  a  Geest  near  Kington  in 
Herefordshire. 

By  a  combination  of  historical  and  geological  pounds,  he 
satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  a  statement  in  an  old  Dithmaxsch 
chronicle,  that  the  whole  of  the  country  which  once  formed 
North  Friesland,  is  now  covered  by  the  sea.  He  traced  the 
ancient  coast  &om  the  Helder  northward  alon^  the  string  of 
sandy  islands  which  enclose  the  Zuyder  Zee,  m  a  continued 
dune  or  sandhill  of  which  Nordeney  and  Wangeroog,  off  the 
mouths  of  the  Jahde  and  Weser  ^ue  remains,  by  Hehgoland  as 
fior  as  Syltoe  and  Romoe,  which  lies  on  the  north-west  of 
Schleswig  in  about  55^  N.  lat.  He  supposed  the  outer  sandbank, 
which  formed  the  coast-line,  to  include  at  some  places,  espe- 
cially at  the  mouth  of  the  Jahde,  inland  seas  like  the  Curische 
Haff  at  ^e  north  of  ^e  Niemen,  which  is  separated  from  the 
Baltic  by  the  narrow  strip  of  the  Curische  Nehrung,  a  sand- 
bank wmch  runs  as  a  chord  across  the  arc  formed  by  the  Haff. 
Perhaps  a  more  &miliar  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  lido, 
which  separates  the  lagunes  of  Venice  from  the  Adriatic  ;  but 
Niebuhr  does  not  refer  to  it,  and  there  may  be  some  difference 
of  formation.  In  other  parts  he  supposed  tne  interval  between 
the  shore  and  the  high  wolds  to  have  been  occupied  by  swamps 
and  peat-morasses,  which  may  have  allowed  a  person  to  pass  on 
foot,  though  not,  as  he  says,  in  silk  stockings  and  pumps,  from 
Cyderstadt  on  the  mainland  to  Heligoland.    All  these  fens,  from 
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the  Rhine  to  the  Eyder,  he  believed  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
Frisians;  the  wolds  by  Saxons;  the  marshes,  which  were  inter- 
spersed here  and  there,  by  inferior  races.  He  placed  the  era  at 
which  the  sea  broke  through  the  bar  of  sandbank  at  about  the 
year  800,  when  he  supposed  that  many  islands  with  a  Frisian 
population  remained,  which  afterwards  disappeared.  Before  the 
catastrophe,  he  believed  that  the  Elbe  and  Weser  had  a  conunon 
outlet  into  the  sea,  but  that  the  Elbe  was  much  narrower  than 
it  is  at  present.  North  of  the  Eyder  he  found  no  trace  of  the 
Frisians,  and  thought  that  the  rest  of  Holstein  probably  belonged 
to  the  Angles. 

His  most  direct  authority  for  the  ancient  extent  of  Friesland 
was  a  copy  of  the  national  laws,  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
From  this  he  found  that  the  nation  was  divided  into  seven  See- 
lands  ;  1.  the  present  West  Friesland  ;  2.  Westerffoo ;  3.  Oos- 
tergoo  ;  4.  Zevenwold,  together  with  Drenthe,  Vollenhoven, 
and  Lingen  ;  5.  Grdningen  ;  6.  East  Friesland  ;  7.  Butjadinger- 
land,  RUstringerland,  and  Haedelre  (Hadcln),  provinces  subject, 
as  the  writer  complains,  to  foreign  tyrants  :  adding  Dithmers  is 
eta  fry.  Dithmarsch  is  yet  free.  To  prove  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Bomans  the  Frisian  tribes  lived  not  in  the  marshes,  but  in 
rh6ses  or  peat-moors,  Niebuhr  referred  to  the  statement  of 
Tacitus  that  they  dried  earth  and  used  it  for  fuel. 

To  determine  the  present  limits  of  the  population  of  Frisian 
origin,  he  attended  to  dress,  local  customs,  agriculture,  and  the 
system  of  land  measurement.  Thus  he  identified  a  plough  with  a 
large  wheel  running  in  the  furrow  and  a  small  wheel  outside,  to  be 
the  original  Frisian  plough,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  Saxon 
plough,  of  which,  he  says,  the  original  type  is  that  used  in  De- 
vonshire. He  found  the  Frisian  superficial  measure  to  be  a  /wn- 
demate  or  pound,  divided,  as  in  our  coinage,  into  twenty  shillings 
or  einsen,  and  each  einse  into  twelve  pence.  The  pondemate  is 
equal  to  about  six-fifteenths  of  a  Rhenish  Morgen^  and  nearly  cot- 
responds  to  an  English  acre.  In  Drenthe  he  observed,  that,  as 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  land  measurement  only  appUed  to 
arable,  which  was  held  in  severalty,  while  the  pasturage  was  oc- 
cupied in  common.  He  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  a 
ploeging  or  hoegang^  a  difficulty  which  the  readers  of  the  '  Heart 
of  Mia  Lothian'  will  remember  as  affecting  the  corresponding 
Scotch  measure  of  ane  plovghgate.  In  Drenthe  he  saw  the  Hunt- 
bedden^  or  graves  of  the  Huns,  a  collection  of  stones,  like  those 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Druidical ;  but  we  are  surprised 
to  find  that  Niebuhr  attributes  all  these  remains,  including  otone- 
henge,  to  Frisian  tribes  of  the  sixth  century,  or  of  even  a  later 
period. 
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His  antiquaiian  researches  were  combined  with  inquiries,  of 
which  these  letters  contain  the  results,  into  the  methods  of  dndn- 
ing  and  cultivating  peat  soils,  and  into  the  rental  and  taxation  of 
the  coomtry.  He  found  that  in  Holland  leases  were  generally  for 
six  years,  in  Friesland  for  ten,  at  a  rent  not  very  different  ap- 
parently from  that  of  similar  land  in  England ;  but  subject,  at  that 
time,  to  a  tax  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  tenant,  and  ten  per  cent. 
on  the  landlord.  The  laws  of  the  dikes,  the  different  appropria- 
tions of  the  Aussendeiche^  or  land  formed  outside  the  dike,  ana  the 
regulations  for  ^neral  drainage,  also  form  an  interesting  portion  of 
the  subjects  which  he  investigated. 

Of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  the  condition  of  the  finances,  and 
the  particulars  of  his  official  intercourse  with  the  great  capitalists  he 
was  not  able  to  speak  with  equal  freedom.  It  was,  as  we  have  said, 
a  time  of  great  distress  in  Holland;  but  he  found  that,  notwith- 
standing the  annihilation  of  trade,  the  economy  of  individuals  coun- 
teracted to  an  extraordinary  extentthe  diminution  of  their  incomes, 
and  the  increase  of  public  burdens.  On  recent  history  he  touches 
only  allusively  and  incidentally;  but  he  never  mentions  the  re- 
publican movement  of  1795  without  indignation,  although  he 
considered  it  in  part  a  reaction  consequent  on  the  establishment  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Stadtholder  in  1787,  by  the  influence  of 
Engbmd  and  the  arms  of  Prussia.*  It  would  nave  been  difficiilt 
to  have  foimded  any  general  inference  on  so  anomalous  a  condition, 
as  that  of  a  maritime  and  trading  country  under  a  blockade;  but 
we  regret  that  circumstances  prevented  Niebuhr  from  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  financial  and  social  prospects  of  Holland.  On  one 
side,  a9  a  state  with  commercial  importance  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  as  the  seat  of  vast  accumulated  capital,  and  above  all, 
as  a  debtor  to  an  immense  amount  to  its  own  citizens,  it  has  long 
closely  resembled  England.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  no  basis  of 
land  or  population,  as  Voltaire  long  ago  observed,  to  be  compared 
to  our  own,  and  it  has  not  even  manufactures  to  serve  as  the  ma- 
terial of  its  trade.  During  the  union  of  the  Netherlands,  its  trade 
was  checked  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Belgian  landowners  and  manu- 
facturers against  the  free  admission  of  foreign  productions.  Since 
the  separation  in  1830,  we  believe  its  wealth  has  considerably 
increased,  and  that  the  immediate  financial  pressure  has  been  less 
felt:  but  the  greater  part  of  the  interest  of  tne  debt  is  met  by  the 
remittances  firom  the  eastern  colonies,  which  might  at  once  be  cut 
off  by  a  war  or  rebellion.     If  such  a  misfortune  should  occasion 

*  The  best  account  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Netherlands,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  oentuir,  will  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  third  volume  of 
wihlosser,  published  smce  our  notice  of  his  historj— 'Foreign  Quarterly  Keview,' 
Ko*  61. 
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a  national  bankniptcj,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  TOospenty 
of  Holland  oonld  erer  revive.  A  great  eoimtiy  like  fiance  or 
Austria  may  overlive  a  public  dedaradon  of  inflolvency,  but  it 
feems  as  if  credit  was  essential  to  Holland  as  to  a  bank. 

OfthepoUticalessayBwhichoccupyl^eiemainderoftlievolumethe 
mostreinaikable  is  tmt  on  the  state  and  proepects  of  Enflland,  whsdi 
was  writtenintheb^inningof  1823.  Itinctudesadetauedezamisar 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  finances,  and  a  sugi^estion  of  a  pr(^ert|p- 
tax  as  the  only  sufficient  remedy  for  the  easting  difBcwltiea.  T£a 
views  of  the  focdgn  policy  of  the  country  will  seem  to  most  Eit' 

flidimen  sufficiently  strange.  He  sa^  that  France  has  ceased  to 
e  our  natural  enemy,  that  between  England  and  Bmsia  nothing 
but  blind  hatred  can  occason  a  quarrel,  and  that  it  would  be  our 
true  polu^  to  leave  the  Turks  to  their  fate.  Our  one  natinat 
enemy  he  holds  to  be  America,  andhe  considered  it  an  unpardonable 
error  to  have  concluded  the  last  war,  before  we  had  produced  the 
dissolution  of  the  union^  and  extorted  the  confirmatioii  of  a  secret 
article  in  the  peace  of  Paris  (1783),  by  which  America  was  sot 
allowed  to  possess  any  ship  of  war  larger  than  a  ficigate.  Further 
than  this,  he  believes  that  the  Engli^  Government  has  adopted 
the  same  view;  that  it  is  preparinff  for  a  decisive  struggle;  and 
that  the  declaiation  in  favour  of  tne  Spanish  colonies,  is  only 
meant  as  a  step  to  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States:  of  au 
which  we  can.  only  say,  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  Tetified  bj 
experience. 

From  an  account  of  the  Spanish  national  debt  at  the  time  of  the 
short  supremacy  of  the  Cortes  in  1821,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  the  curious  &ct,  that  among  the  innumerable  kinds  of  stock 
which  even  then  existed,  and  have  since  so  happily  multidied, 
were  to  be  found  unredeemable  bonds  of  Ferdioand  and  IsaloeOa, 
issued  in  the  form  of  perpetual  annuities,  to  evade  the  canonical 
objections  to  borrowing  on  usury.  The  instructive  Essay  on  the 
French  law  of  election  woidd  carry  us  into  too  wide  a  field  of  dis- 
cussion for  the  present  occasion. 

We  resret  that  we  have  never  seen  the  celebrated  pamphlet, 
*  The  claims  of  Prussia  against  the  Saxon  Court,'  which  the  Editor 
has,  we  doubt  not  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  excluded 
£rom  the  present  coUeclion.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  expressed 
a  feeling  which  in  1814  was  strong  and  general  in  Germany;  but 
we  are  curious  to  know  how  Niebuhr  reconciled  &e  popular  opi- 
nion with  his  own  habitual  respect  for  ancient  national  rights. 
When  the  King  of  Saxony  was  punished  for  his  adhesion  to  Nar 
poleon  by  a  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  his  dominions  to  Prussia,  the 
hardship  inflicted  on  the  people  by  partitioning  their  country  was 
a  strange  argument  for  the  nght  o£^  the  stronger  power  to     '  " 
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ihe  whole.    The  Electoirs  of  Saxony  had  held  the  second  rank  in 
the  empire,  when  the  house  of  Hohenzollem  were  onmly  bur- 
gxaves  of  Nuremberg.    The  reigning  king  had  £bllowea  the  fox* 
tunes  of  Napoleon,  when  every  prince  in  Germany  was  on  the 
same  side,  and  he  may  be  pardoned  for  having  followed  them  in 
their  decline,  till  his  last  jpartinjg,  when  the  emperor  left  him  in 
llie  town  of  Leipsig.    His  subjects  had  preferred  their  Grerman 
patriotism  to  their  military  faith,  and  their  adhesion  to  the  na^- 
tional  cause  might  weU  be  ccmsidexed  an  atonement  fbv  the  &uUs 
of  their  government.    The  disappointment  of  Prussia  however 
was  severe.    The  king,  with  the  separate  consent  of  Russia,  had 
announced  to  the  Saxons  that  they  were  henceforth  to  be  his  sub- 
jectSy.  in  a  prodamation  which  contrasted  most  un&vourably  with 
the  cahn  and  dignified  tone  of  the  answer  with  which  it  waja  met 
by  the  King  of  Saxony.    It  is  probable  that  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander expected,  in  return  for  his  consent,  the  support  of  Prussia  in 
the  Congress  for  his  own  schemes  of  aggrandizement;  and  he  may 
a]80  have  wished  to  guard  against  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  con* 
nexion  of  the  House  of  Sasrony  with  Poland.    But  the  jealousy 
of  the  Western  Powers  had  by  this  time  been  aroused  against 
Ruama.    Talleyrand  threatened  in  the  name  of  his  tottering  king 
to  inarch  an  army  of  400,000  men;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  put  a 
stop  to  the  scheme  by  the  more  substantial  threat  of  the  armed  in- 
terpoeition  of  England.    It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  case  the  Eng- 
lish minister  saved  the  Congress  of  Vienna  from  adding  to  the 
many  well-founded  charges  of  injustice  and  disr^ard  of  national 
righta,  the  obloquy  of  another  gceat  spoliation ;  and  we  regret  that 
it  is  through  a  sanction  and  not  through  a  protest  that  the  plan  is 
connected  with  the  name  of  Niebuhr. 

How  &r  thia  transaction  increased  the  dispontion  to  irritation 
against  England  which  he  had  entertamed  since  the  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen,  and  how  &r  his  dislike  was  increased  by 
the  policy  of  Canning,  his  later  letters  abundantly  show.  It  is^ 
however,  alwi^  useful  to  attend  to  the  reproofs  of  a  sagacious  fault- 
finder, and  Englishmen  can  bear  attacks  on  their  coimtry  with 
tolerable  fortituae ;  partly  firom  curiosity,  and  a  suspicion  that  they 
may  be  just  in  detail;  purdy  firom  confidence  that  they  will  on  the 
whole  be  unsuccesafiiL  Prejudice  is  a  microscope,  which  alters  the 
relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  but  brings  out  partial  defi- 
dencies  more  clearly.  If  '  a  firiendly  eye  would  never  see  such 
fiiults/  it  may  be  worth  while  to  have  an  enemy  to  observe  them. 
And  if,  nevertheless,  there  are  Englishmen  who  feel  aggrieved  by 
the  scarcely  fiiendly  severity  of  Niebuhr,  they  mayat least  derive 
satisfiu^on  fi-om  observing  the  impartial  distribution  of  his  cen^ 
sure,  to  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Amenca,  and  Germany  itself. 
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Abt.  IV. — 1.  Le  Jtime  delPetrarca  con  note  letteraU  e  critichedel 
Castelvetro,  Tassoni,  Muratori^  AJfieri^  Gmguene,  Da  C. 
Albebtini  da  Verona.    2  torn,    firenze.    1842. 

2.  The  life  of  Petrarch,  By  Thomas  Campbell.  London. 
1841. 

SCABCELT  on  any  author,  of  whatever  a^e  or  country,  has  there 
80  much  been  wntten,  spoken,  and  thought,  by  both  sexes,  as  on 
thepresent  subject  of  our  criticism,  Petrarca. 

Tne  compilation  by  Mr.  Campbell  is  chiefly  drawn  together 
from  the  French.  It  contains  no  criticism  on  the  poetry  of  his 
author,  beyond  a  hasty  remark  or  two  in  places  which  least  require 
it.  He  might  have  read  Sismondi  and  Gmguen^  more  profitably; 
the  author  of  the  *  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Eiirope'  had 
already  done  so ;  but  neither  has  he  thrown  any  fresh  light  on  the 
character  or  the  writings  of  Petrarca,  or,  in  addition  to  what  had 
already  been  performed  by  those  two  judicious  men,  furnished 
us  with  a  remark  in  any  way  worth  notice.  The  readers  oi 
Italian,  if  they  are  suspicious,  may  even  suspect  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell knows  not  very  much  of  the  language.  Among  the  many  appa- 
rent causes  for  this  suspicion,  we  shall  notice  only  two.  Instead  of 
FriuUj  he  writes  the  French  word  Frioul;  and,  instead  of  the 
Marca  di  Ancona,  the  Marshes.  In  Italian,  a  marsh  is  palude  or 
padule:  whereas  marea  is  the  origin  o{  marchese:  the  one  a  con- 
fine ;  the  other  a  defender  of  a  confine,  or  lord  of  such  a  territory. 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  knowing  all  about  Petrarca,  will  consult 
Muratori  and  De  Sade :  whoever  has  been  waiting  for  a  compen- 
dious and  sound  judgment  on  his  works  at  large,  will  listen  atten- 
tively to  Ginguenfe :  whoever  can  be  gratified  by  a  rapid  glance  at 
his  works  and  character,  will  be  directed  by  the  clear-sighted  fol- 
lower of  truth,  Sismondi:  and  whoever  reads  only  English,  and  is 
contented  to  fare  on  a  small  portion  of  recocted  criticism  in  a  long 
excursion,  may  be  accommodated  by  Mrs.  Dobson,  Mr.  Hallan), 
and  Mr.  Campbell. 

It  may  seem  fastidious  and  affected  to  write,  as  we  have  done, 
his  Italian  name  in  preference  to  his  English  one;  but  we  think 
it  better  to  call  him  as  he  called  himself,  as  Laura  called  him,  as 
he  was  called  by  Colonna  and  Rienzi  and  Boccaccio,  and  in  short 
by  all  Italv:  for  we  pretend  to  no  vernacular  familiarity  with  a 
person  of  his  distinction.  We  should  almost  be  as  ready  to  ab- 
breviate Francesco  into  Frank,  as  Petrarca  into  Petrarch.  Beside, 
the  one  appellation  is  euphonious,  the  other  quite  the  reverse. 

We  Englishmen  take  strange  liberties  with  Italian  names. 
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Perhaps  the  human  voice  can  articulate  no  sweeter  series  of 
sounds  than  the  syllables  which  constitute  Livomo:  certainly 
the  same  remark  is  inapplicable  to  Leghorn,  However,  we  are 
not  liable  to  censure  for  this  depravation:  it  originated  with  the 
Genoese,  the  ancient  masters  of  the  town,  whose  language  is  ex- 
tremely barbarous,  not  unlike  the  Provensal  of  the  'ifioubadours. 
.With  them  the  letter  £,  pronounced  hard,  as  it  always  was 
among  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  is  common  for  v :  thus,  loffora 
for  lavoro. 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  our  short  excursion,  which  was  only 
made  to  bring  our  fellow-labourers  home  from  afield.  At 
last  we  are  beginning  to  call  people  and  things  by  their  riffht 
names.  We  pay  a  uttle  more  respect  to  Cicero  than  we  did 
formerly,  calling  him  no  longer  by  tlie  appellation  of  Tully:  we 
never  say  Laurence,  or  Lai  de  Medici,  but  Lorenzo.  On  the 
same  princinle,  we  beg  permission  to  say  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio, 
instead  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace.  These  errors  were  iaUen  into 
by  following  French  translations:  and  we  stopt  and  recovered 
our  footing  only  when  we  came  to  Tite-live  and  Aulugelle.  It 
was  then  indeed  high  time  to  rest  and  wipe  our  foreheads.  Yet 
we  cannot  shake  on  the  illusion  that  Horace  was  one  of  us  at 
school,  and  we  continue  the  friendly  nickname,  although  with 
a  whimsical  inconsistency  we  continue  to  talk  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii.  Ovid^  our  earlier  friend,  sticks  by  us  still.  The 
ear  informs  us  that  Virgil  and  Pindar  and  Homer  and  Hesiod 
suffer  no  worse  by  defalcation  than  fruit-trees  do:  the  sounds 
indeed  are  more  euphonious  than  what  fell  &om  the  native 
tongue.  The  great  historians,  the  great  orators,  and  the  great 
tragedians  of  Greece,  have  escaped  unmutilated;  and  among  the 
Komans  it  has  been  the  good  fortune,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  of  Paterculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Tacitus,  Catullus, 
Propertius,  and  Tibullus,  to  remain  intact  by  the  hand  of  anoma" 
cla^.  Spellings,  whether  of  names  or  things,  should  never  be 
meddled  with,  unless  where  the  ignorant  have  superseded  the 
learned,  or  where  analogy  has  been  overlooked  by  these.  The 
courtiers  of  Charles  IL  dialked  and  charcoaled  the  orthography 
of  Milton.  It  was  thought  a  scandal  to  have  been  educatea  in 
England,  and  a  worse  to  write  as  a  republican  had  written.  We 
were  the  subjects  of  the  French  king,  and  we  borrowed  at  a 
ruinous  rate  from  French  authors:  but  not  from  the  best.  Elo- 
quence was  e2ctinct;  a  gulf  of  ignominy  divided  us  from  the 
genius  of  Italy;  the  great  Master  of  the  triple  world  was  undis- 
covered by  us;  and  the  loves  of  Petrarca  were  too  pure  and  ele- 
vated for  the  sojourners  of  Versailles. 
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Frakcssco  ^E^trabca,  if  far  from  the  greatest,  yet  certamiy 
the  most  read  and  the  moat  celebrated  of  poets,  was  bom  in  tli^ 
ni^ht  between  the  nineteentli  and  twentieth  day  of  July,  1304. 
His  &ther*6  name  was  Petracoo,  his  mother's  Eletta  Canigiani. 
Petracco  left  Florence  under  the  same  sentence  of  banishment  as 
his  friend  Dante  Alighiezi,  and  joined  with  him  and  the  other 
enles  of  the  Bianchi  army  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  that  dtjr, 
the  very  night  when,  on  his  return  to  Arezzo,  he  found  a  sob 
bom  to  him :  it  was  his  first.  To  this  son,  afterward  eo  ilhis- 
trious,  was  given  the  name  of  Francesco  di  Petracco.  In  atfler 
Efe  the  sound  had  something  in  it  which  he  thought  ignoble; 
and  he  converted  it  into  Petrarca.  The  wise  and  virtuous  Qror 
vina,  patron  of  one  who  has  written  more  good  poetiy  and  Je0 
bad  than  Petrarca,  changed  in  like  manner  me  name  of  TsapaSM 
to  Metastasio.  We  cannot  agree  with  him  that  the  sound  of  llie 
hellenized  name  is  more  harmonious:  the  reduplicatian  of  the 
syllable  tas  is  painful:  but  we  do  agree  with  Petrarca,  whose 
adojjted  form  has  only  one  fault,  which  is,  that  there  is  no  niieaii- 
iuffin  it. 

When  he  was  seven  months  old  he  was  taken  by  his  mother 
firom  Arezzo  to  Incisa,  in  the  Val-d'Ajcno,  whero  ihe  life  so 
lately  given  was  nearly  lost.  The  infant  was  dropt  into  the  river, 
which  is  always  rapid  in  that  part  of  its  course,  and  was  then 
swollen  by  ram  into  a  torrent.  At  Incisa,  he  remained  wxdi 
her  seven  years.  The  father  had  retired  to  Pisa;  and  now  hk 
wife  and  Francesco,  and  another  son  bom  after,  named  C3ie- 
lardo,  joined  him  there.  In  a  short  time  however  he  took  ihem 
to  Avignon,  where  he  hoped  for  employment  under  Pope  Cto- 
ment  V .  In  that  crowdea  city  lodgings  and  praviaons  were  0S 
dear,  that  he  soon  found  it  requisite  to  send  his  wife  and  dhildrea 
to  the  small  episcopal  town  of  Gaipentras,  where  he  often  wait 
to  visit  them.  In  this  place  Francesco  met  Convende,  who  had 
taught  him  his  letters,  and  who  now  undertook  to  teach  him  what 
he  knew  of  rhetoric  and  logic.  He  had  attained  his  tenth  yea 
when  the  &ther  took  him  with  a  party  of  ftiends  to  the  fomitaiii 
of  Vauduse.  Even  at  that  early  age  his  enthusiasm  was  excited 
by  the  beauty  and  soUtude  of  the  scene.  Hie  waters  then  flowed 
fieely  :  habitations  there  were  none  but  the  most  rustic :  and 
indeed  one  only  near  the  rivulet.  Such  was  then  Vancluse  ;  and 
such  it  remained  all  his  lifetime,  and  lonff  after.  The  tender 
heart  is  often  moulded  by  localities.  Perhaps  the  purity  and 
fiingl^iess  of  Petrarca's,  his  communion  with  it  on  one  only  ahar, 
his  exclusion  of  all  images  but  one,  result  firom  this  early  viat 
to  the  wishing  springs,  tne  eddying  torrents,  the  insoimountable 
rocks,  the  profound  and  inviolate  solitudes,  of  Vaucluse. 
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The  time  was  now  come  when  his  feitlier  saw  ^e  zieoefisity  of 
beginning  to  educate  lum  for  a  profession  ;  and  he  thought  the 
canon  law  was  likely  to  be  the  most  advantageous.  Consequently 
he  was  sent  to  Montpelier,  the  nearest  umversity,  where  he  re- 
mded  four  years;  not  engaged,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  among 
the  juriconsultB,  but  among  the  classics.  Information  of  this  per* 
^renity  soon  reached  Petiacco,  who  hastened  to  the jplace,  found  the 
noxious  books,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire:  but  affected  by  the  la- 
mentationB  of  his  son,  he  recovered  the  Cicero  and  the  Vir^l,  and 
zestored  them  to  him,  partially  consumed.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  sent  from  Montpelier  to  Bologna,  where  he  tound  Cmo  da 
fistoja,  to  whom  he  applied  himself  in  good  earnest,  not  indeed 
far  has  knowlec^  as  a  jurisconsult,  in  which  he  had  acquired  the 
highest  reputation,  but  for  his  celebrily  as  a  poet.  AiW  two 
more  years  he  lost  his  fitther :  and  the  guardians,  it  is  said,  were 
unfaithful  to  their  trust  Probably  there  was  Httile  for  them  to 
admimeter.  He  now  returned  to  Avignon,  where,  after  the 
decease  of  Clement  V.,  John  XXTT.  occupied  the  popedom.  Here 
his  Latin  poetry  soon  zaifled  hhn  into  notice,  for  nobody  in  Avig- 
non wrote  so  good ;  but  happily^  both  for  himself  and  many 
thousand  sensitive  hearts  in  eveiy  age  and  nation,  he  soon  desired 
his  verses  to  be  received  and  imderstood  by  one  to  whom  the 
Laldn  was  unknown. 

Benedetto  da  il  giorao,  e  1  meae,  e  ranno ! 
Blest  be  the  day,  and  month,  and  year  1 

Laura,  daughter  of  Audibert  de  Noves,  was  manied  to  Hugh 
de  Sade ;  persons  of  distinction.  She  was  youn^  bjr  three 
years  than  jPetraroa.  They  met  first  on  Good-Fnday,  in  the 
convent-church  of  Saint  Olaire,  at  six  in  the  morning.  That 
hour  she  inspired  such  a  passion,  by  her  beauty  and  her  modesty, 
as  years  only  tended  to  strengthen,  and  death  to  sanctify.  The 
incense  which  burnt  in  the  breast  of  Fetrarca  before  his  Laura, 
xni^ht  have  purified,  one  would  have  thought,  even  the  court  of 
Avignon  ;  and  never  was  love  so  ardent  bteathed  into  ear  so 
ehaste.  'The  man  who  excelled  all  others  in  beauty  of  person, 
in  dignity  of  demeanour,  in  genius,  in  tenderness,  m  devotion, 
was  peihaps  the  only  one  who  &iled  in  attaining  the  object  of 
his  desires.  But  cold  as  Laura  was  in  tempenunent,  riffid  as  she 
was  in  her  sense  of  duiy,  she  never  was  inseofiible  to  the  merits 
of  her  lover.  A  light  of  distant  hope  often  shone  upon  him, 
and  tempted  him  onward,  through  surge  aflter  surge,  over  the 
depths  of  passion.  Laura  loved  admiration,  as  the  most  retired 
and  most  diffident  of  women  do:  and  the  admiration  of  Petrarca 
drew  after  it  the  admiration  of  the  world.  She  also,  what  not  all 
women  do,  looked  forward  to  the  glory  that  awaited  her,  when 
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those  courtiers,  «nd  those  crowds,  and  that  city  should  be  no  more, 
and  when,  of  all  women,  the  Madonna  alone  should  be  so 
glorified  on  earth. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  for  those  who  delight  in  poetry  that  she  was 
inflexible  and  obdurate;  for  the  sweetest  song  ceases  when  the 
feathers  have  lined  the  nest.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Petrarca 
was  capable  of  quitting  her :  he  was  capable  of  believing  that  ab- 
sence could  moderate,  or  perhaps  extmguish,  his  passion.  Ge- 
nerally the  lover  who  can  think  so,  has  almost  succeeded;  but 
Petrarca  had  contracted  the  habit  of  writing  poetry ;  and  now 
writing  it  on  Laura,  and  Laura  only,  he  brought  the  past  and  the 
future  into  a  focus  on  his  breast.  All  magical  powers,  it  is  said, 
are  dangerous  to  the  possessor:  none  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
magic  of  the  poet,  who  can  call  before  him  at  will  the  object  of  his 
wishes;  but  her  countenance  and  her  words  remain  her  own,  and 
beyond  his  influence. 

It  is  wonderful  how  extremely  few,  even  of  Italian  scholars,  and 
natives  of  Italy,  have  read  his  letters  or  his  poetry  entirely  through. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  his  Latin;  for  it  would  indeed  be  a  greater 
marvel  if  the  most  enterprising  industry  succeeded  there.     Hie 
thunderbolt  of  war  .  .  *  Scipiades  fulmen  belli' .  .  has  always  left  a 
barren  place  behind.     No  poet  ever  was  fortunate  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  exploits;    and  the  least  fortimate  of  the  number  is 
Petrarca.     Probably  the  whole  of  the  poem  contains  no  sentence 
or  image  worth  remembering.     We  say  probably:  for  whosoever 
has  hit  upon  what  he  thought  the  best  of  it,  has  hit  only  upon 
what  is  wortlilcss,  or  else  upon  what  belongs  to  another.     The  few 
Hues  quoted  and  applauded  by  Mr.  Campbell,  are  taken  partly 
from  Virgil's  '  Eneid,*  and  partly  from  Ovid's  '  Metamorphoses.' 
We  cannot  well  believe  that  any  man  Kving  has  read  beyond  five 
hundred  Unes  of  *  Africa:'  we  ourselves,  in  sundry  expeditions, 
have  penetrated  about  thus  far  into  its  immeasurable  sea  of  sand. 
But  our  wonder  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  neither  the  poetry 
nor  the  letters  of  Petrarca  seem  to  have  been,  even  in  his  own 
country,  read  thoroughly  and  attentively;  for  surely  his  com- 
mentators ought  to  have  made  themselves  masters  of  these,  before 
they  agitated  the  question,  some  whether  Laura  really  existed, 
and  others  whether  she  was  flexible  to  the  ardour  of  ner  lover. 
Speaking  of  his  friends,  Socrates  and  Lselius,  of  whose  first  meeting 
with  him  we  shall  presently  make  mention,  he  says, 

Con  costor  coin  1  glorioso  ramo 
Onde  fone  anzi  tempo  ornai  le  tempie, 
In  memoria  di  quella  ch'  i*  tant'  amo  : 
Ma  pur  di  lei  che  il  cuor  di  pensier  m*  empie 
Non  potei  coglier  mai  ramo  nd  foglie ; 
Si  fur*  le  sue  radici  aoerbe  ed  emiue. 
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We  cannot  render  these  verses  much  worse  than  they  actually 
are,  "with  their  *  tempo'  and  '  tempie^*  and  their  '  radici  empie^'  so 
iwre  will  venture  tp  offer  a  translation. 

They  saw  me  win  the  glorious  bough 
That  shades  mj  temples  even  now, 
Who  never  bough  nor  leaf  could  take 
From  that  severe  one,  ror  whose  sake 
So  many  sighs  and  tears  arose — 
Unbending  root  of  bitter  woes. 

There  is  a  canzone  to  the  same  purport,  which  we  shall  notice 
in  its  place;  and  several  of  his  letters  could  also  be  adduced  in 
evidence.  We  may  believe  that,  although  he  had  resolved  to 
depart  from  Avignon  for  a  season,  he  felt  his  love  increasing  at 
every  line  he  wrote.  Such  thoughts  and  images  cannot  be  turned 
over  in  the  mind  and  leave  it  perfectly  in  composure.  Yet  per- 
haps when  he  had  completed  the  most  impassioned  sonnet,  the 
surges  of  his  love  may  have  subsided  under  the  oil  he  had  poured 
out  on  his  vanity.  For  love,  if  it  is  a  weakness,  was  not  the  only 
weakness  of  Petrarca :  and,  when  he  had  performed  what  he  knew 
was  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  Laura,  he  looked  abroad  for  the  ap- 
plauses of  all  around. 

Griacomo  Colonna,  who  had  been  at  the  univeraty  of  Bologna 
with  him,  had  come  to  Avignon  soon  after.  It  was  with  Colonna 
he  usually  spent  his  time;  both  had  alike  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  the  city,  until  the  day  when  Francesco  met  Laura.  To  Giacomo 
was  now  given  the  bidiopric  of  Lombes,  in  reward  of  a  memorable 
and  admirable  exploit,  among  the  bravest  that  ever  has  been  per- 
formed in  the  sight  of  Rome  herself  When  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
went  thither  to  depose  John  XVIIL,  Griacomo  Colonna,  attended 
by  four  men  in  masks,  read  publicly,  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Mar- 
cello,  the  bull  of  that  emperor's  excommunication  and  dethrone- 
ment^ and  challenged  to  smgle  combat  any  adversary.  None  ap- 
pearing, he  rode  onward  to  the  stronghold  of  his  family  at  Pa- 
lestrina,  the  ancient  Preneste.  His  reward  was  this  little  bishopric. 
"When  Petrarca  found  him  at  Lombes,  in  the  house  of  the  bishop 
he  found  also  two  persons  of  worth,  who  became  the  most  intimate 
of  his  friends;  the  one  a  Roman,  Lelloby  name,  which  name  the 
poet  Latinized  to  Lselius;  the  other  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
whose  appellation  was  probably  less  tractable,  and  whom  he  called 
Socrates.  Toward  the  close  of  autumn  the  whole  party  returned 
•  to  Avignon. 

Li  the  bosom  of  Petrarca  love  bumtagain  more  ardently  than  ever. 
It  is  censured  as  the  worst  of  conceits  in  him  that  he  played  so 
often  on  the  name  of  Laura;  and  many  have  suspected  that  there 
could  be  little  passion  in  so  much  allusion.  A  purer  taste  might 
indeed  have  corrected  in  the  poetry  the  outpounngs  of  tenderness 
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on  iSoQ  name;  but  snrelj  there  is  a  true  and  a  paardonable  pleasuie 
in  dbeiiflhing  the  veiy  sound  of  what  we  love.  If  it  bdCongs  to 
the  heart,  as  it  does,  it  belongs  to  poefcrj,  and  is  not  easily  to  be 
cast  aside.  The  shrub  Tecallmg  the  idea  of  Laura  was  planted  by 
his  hand;  often,  that  he  might  nurture  it,  was  the  pen  laid  by; 
the  leaves  were  often  shaken  by  his  m^hs,  and  not  iinfrequendy 
did  they  sparkle  with  his  tears.  He  iSx  the  comfort  of  devotion 
as  he  bent  before  the  imase  of  her  name.  Bat  he  no^w  saw  little 
of  her,  and  was  never  at  ner  house:  it  was  only  in  ainall  parties, 
chiefly  of  ladies,  that  they  noet.  She  excelled  tiiem  all  in  grace 
>of  person  and  in  elegance  of  attire.  Probably  her  dress  was  nxA 
the  more  indifferent  to  her  on  her  tliinking  whom  she  was  about 
to  meet:  yet  ahe  maintained  the  same  reserve:  the  noimsher  of 
love,  but  not  of  hope. 

Kestless,  for  ever  restless,  again  went  Petraxca  from  Avignoa. 
He  hoped  he  should  excite  a  little  regret  at  his  denarture,  axid  a 
desire  to  see  him  again  soon,  if  not  expressed  to  mm  before  he 
left  the  city,  yet  conveyed  by  letters  orreports.  He  nrooeeded  io 
Paris,  thence  to  Cologne,  and  was  absent  eight  montna.  On  his 
return,  the  bishop,  wkom  he  expected  to  meet,  was  aeitlier  at 
Avignon  nor  at  Lombes.  His  couraee  and  conduct  were  required 
at  Rome,  to  keep  down  the  rivals  of  nis  family,  the  OranL  Dis- 
appointed in  his  visit,  and  hopeless  in  his  passion,  the  tzaveUfir 
now  retired  to  Vauduse;  and  here  he  poured  in  solitude  Sssom  hb 
innermost  heart  incessant  strains  of  love  and  melancholy. 

At  Paris  he  had  met  with  Dionigi  de'  Ruperti,  an  AngustiBe 
monk,  bom  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  near  Florence,  and  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  most  learned,  eloquent,  philosophical  and  religious 
men  in  France.  To  him  Petrarca  wrote  earnestly  for  oounsd; 
but  before  the  answer  came  he  bad  seen  Laura.  A  fever  was 
xaging  in  the  city,  and  her  life  was  in  dan^.  Benedict  XIL« 
to  whom  he  addressed  the  least  inelegant  of  his  Latin  poeaoas,  an 
exhortation  to  transfer  the  Roman  See  to  Rome,  conferred  on  liiiB« 
aow  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  a  canonry  at  Lombes.  Bat 
the  bishop  was  abs^t  from  the  diocese,  and  again  at  Eonoe 
Unther  hastened  Petrarca,  and  was  received  at  Gapranicdai^  a 
castle  of  the  Colonnas,  not  only  by  his  diocesan,  but  likevnse 
by  Stefano  senator  of  Rome,  to  which  city  they  both  condnctodi 
hun.  His  stay  here  was  ^ort;  he  letumed  to  Avignon;  but,]&- 
flamed  with  imquenchable  love,  and  seeking  to  refresh  Ins  boson 
with  early  memories,  he  retired  to  Vauduse.  Here  he  nurchased 
a  poor  cottage  and  a  small  meadow;  hi^er  he  transtened  Mb 
books;  and  hither  also  that  imaee  which  he  could  nowh^e  leai^ 
behind.  Summer,  autumn,  wmter,  he  spent  amoQg  these  soli* 
tttdes;  a  fisherman  was  his  only  attendant,  but  occasionally  a  ieY 
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intiinate  friends  came  from  ATignon  to  Tistt  him.  The  Bishop 
of  Cavaillon,  Philirae  de  Cabassoles,  in  whose  diocese  was  Vsu- 
cliise,  and  who  had  a  villa  not  &r  off,  here  fonned  with  him  a 
lasting  friendship,  and  was  worth  j  of  it  During  these  meoLths  the 
poet  wrote  the  three  canzoni  on  the  eyes  of  Laura,  which  some 
Lave  called  the  ^  Three  Graces,'  bnt  which  he  himself  called  the 
*  Thxee  Sisters.'  Th^  Italians,  the  best-tempered  and  the  most 
polite  of  nations,  look  rather  for  beauties  than  fimhs,  and  imagine 
them  more  eaolj.  A  brilliant  thou^t  blinds  them  to  impto- 
piieties,  and  th<^  are  incapable  of  resisting  a  strong  expresaian. 
Elirthiisiastic  criticism  is  common  in  Italy^  ingenioas  is  not  defi- 
cient, conrect  is  yet  to  come. 

^bout  this  time  Simone  Memmi  of  Siena,  whom  some  with^ 
out  any  reason  whstsoerer  have  called  a  disople  of  Giotto,  was 
invitea  by  the  pope  to  Ayignon,  where  he  painted  an  apart- 
ment in  the^ntifical  palace,  just  then  completed.  Petrazca  hn 
oelebTated  him,  not  amy  in  two  sonnets,  but  also  in  bis  letters,  in 
which  he  sajs,  ^  Duos  ego  noyi  pictoies  ^legios;  Joctxom  Floren« 
timim  ciyem,  cugus  inter  modemos  &ma  ingests  est,  et  Simonem 
Senensem.' 

Had  so  great  anartist  been  the  sohollar  of  Giotto,  it  would  hare 
added  to  the  reputation  of  even  this  iUustrioiis  man,  a  triumyir 
with  Ghiberti  and  Mtehel-Angiolo.  These,  although  indeed 
not  flourishing  together,  may  be  coneidered  as  ihe  first  triunmrate 
in  the  republic  of  the  arts;  Ea£bel,  Cooeggio,  and  Utian,  the 
eeeond.  There  is  no  resemblance  to  Giotto  in  the  manner  of 
Simone;  nor  does  Ghiberti  mention  him  as  the  dSseiple  of  the 
Hocentine.  No  man  knew  better  than  Ohiberti  how  distinct  are 
the  Grenoese  and  the  Florentine  schools.  Simone  Memmi,  lihe  first 
of  the  modems  who  gave  roundness  and  beauty  to  the  female  face, 
n^lected  not  the  gr»seful  tir  of  Laura.  Frequently  did  he  re- 
peat her  modest  features  in  the  prindpal  figure  of  his  sacred  com- 
positions; and  Petrarca  was  alternately  tortured  and  consoled  by 
the  possession  of  her  portrait  fixnn  the  hand  of  MemmL  It  was 
painted  in  the  year  1339,  so  that  she  was  ihirty-two  years  old; 
hut,  whether  at  the  desire  of  her  loyer,  or  guided  by  his  own 
disGEetion,  or  that  in  reality  she  retained  tte  chaons  of  youth 
after  bearing  eight  or  nine  children,  she  is  represented  youth- 
fiil,  and  almost  girlish,  whezeyer  he  intDodnoes  her. 

With  her  picture  now  before  him,  Petrarca  thought  he  could 
xeduce  in  number  and  duration  hai  yiflits  to  A-vignon,  imd  might 
imdertake  a  work  suffidbnt  to  fie  his  attention  md  occupy  his  re* 
tirement.  He  began  to  compose  in  Latin  a  history  ot  Rome, 
from  its  foundation  to  the  subyeision  of  Jerusalem.  But,  almost 
at  the  commencement,  <the  exploits  of  Scipio  Afiicanus  seized 
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upon  his  enthusiastic  imagination,  and  determined  Tiiin  to  abandon 
history  for  poetry.  The  second  Punic  war  was  the  subject 
he  chose  for  an  epic.  Deficient  as  the  work  is  in  all  the 
requisites  of  poetry,  his  friends  applauded  it  beyond  measuie. 
And  indeed  no  small  measure  of  commendation  is  due  to  it; 
for  here  he  had  restored  in  some  degree  the  plan  and  tone  of  an- 
tiquity. But  to  such  a  pitch  was  his  vanity  exalted,  that  he 
aspired  to  higher  honours  than  Virgil  had  received  under  the 
favour  of  Augustus,  and  was  ambitious  of  being  crowned  in  the 
Capitol.  His  powerfid  patrons  removed  every  obstacle;  and  the 
senator  of  Rome  invited  him  by  letter  to  his  coronation.  A  few 
hours  afterward,  on  the  23d  of  August  1340,  another  of  the 
same  purport  was  delivered  to  him  from  the  University  o£Fam. 
The  good  king  Robert  of  Naples  had  been  zealous  in  obtaining 
for  him  the  honour  he  solicitea:  and  to  Naples  he  hastened,  ere  he 
proceeded  to  Rome. 

It  was  in  later  days  that  kings  began  to  avoid  the  conversation 
and  familiarity  of  teamed  men.     Robert  received  Francesco  as 
became  them  both  ;  and,  on  his  departure  from  the  court  of 
Naples,  presented  to  him  the  gorgeous  robe,  in  which,  four  days 
afterward,  he  was  crowned  in  the  capitol.     At  the  close  of  ms 
life  he  lamented  the  gloiy  he  had  thus  i^ttained,  and  repined  at 
the  malice  it  drew  down  on  him.     Even  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
he  was  exposed  to  a  specimen  of  the  kind.     Most  of  those  amon^ 
the  ancient  Romans  to  whom  in  their  triumphal  honours  the 
laurel  crown  was  decreed,  were  exposed  to  invectives  and  re- 
proaches in  their  ascent.     Fescennine  verses,  rude  and  limping, 
interspersed  with  saucy  trochaics,  were  generally  their  unpala- 
table fare.     But  Petrarca,  the  elect  of  a  senator  and  a  pope,  was 
doomed  to  worse  treatment.     Not  on  his  advance,  but  on  his 
return,  an  old  woman  emptied  on  his  laurelled  head  one  of  those 
mysterious  vases  which  are  usually  in  administration   at  the 
solemn  hour  of  night.     Charity  woidd  induce  us  to  hope  that 
her  venerable  age  was  actuated  by  no  malignity.    But  theie 
were  strong  surmises  to  the  contrary  :  nor  can  we  adduce  in 
her  defence  that  she  had  any  poetical  vein,  by  which  we  might 
account  for  this  extraordinary  act  of  incontinence.    Partakings 
as  was  thought  by  the  physicians,  of  the  old  woman's  naturey 
the  contents  of  the  vase  were  so  acrimonious  as  to  occasion  bald- 
ness.    Her  cauldron,  instead  of  restoring  youth,  drew  down  oU 
age,  or  fixed  inmiovably  its  odious  signal.     A  projectile  scarcely 
more  fatal,  in  a  day  also  of  triumph,  was  hurled  by  a  similBf 
enemy  on  the  head  of  Pyrrhus.      The  laurel  decreed  in  foB 
senate  to  Julius  Caesar,  although  it  might  conceal  the  calamity 
of  baldness,  never  could  have  prevent^  it :  nor  is  it  probable 
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that  either  his  skill  or  his  fortune  could  have  warded  off  effica- 
ciouslj  what  descended  from  such  a  quarter.  The  Italians,  who 
carry  moie  good  humour  about  them  than  any  other  people,  are 
likely  to  have  borne  this  catastrophe  of  their  poet  with  equa- 
nimity,  if  not  hilarity.  Perhaps  even  the  gentle  Laura,  when 
she  heard  of  it,  averted  the  smile  she  could  not  quite  suppress. 

We  will  not  discuss  the  question,  how  ^reat  or  how  little  was 
tlie  glory  of  this  coronation  ;  a  glory  which  Homer  and  Dante, 
whicn  ohakspeare  and  Milton,  never  sought,  and  never  would 
have  attained.  Merit  has  rarely  risen  of  itself,  but  a  pebble  or  a 
twig  is  often  quite  sufficient  for  it  to  spring  from  to  the  highest 
ascent.  There  is  usually  some  baseness  belore  there  is  any  eleva* 
tion.  After  all,  no  man  can  be  made  greater  by  another,  although 
he  may  be  made  more  conspicuous  by  title,  dress,  position,  and 
acclamation.  The  powerful  can  only  be  ushers  to  the  truly 
great ;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  office,  they  themselves  ap- 
proach to  greatness.  But  Fetraica  stood  far  above  all  the  other 
poets  of  his  age  ;  and,  incompetent  as  were  his  judges,  it  is  much 
to  their  praise  that  they  awarded  due  honour  to  the  purifier  both 
of  language  and  of  morals.  With  these  indeed  to  solicit  the 
wife  of  another  may  seem  inconsistent ;  but  such  was  always 
the  custom  of  the  Tuscan  race  ;  and  not  always  with  the  same 
chastity  as  was  enforced  by  Laura.     As  Petrarca  loved  her. 

Id,  Manli !  non  est  tuipe,  magis  iniflenim  est 

Love  is  the  purifier  of  the  heart;  its  depths  are  less  turbid  than 
its  shallows.  In  despite  of  precepts  and  arguments,  the  most  sedate 
and  the  most  religious  of  women  think  chimtably,  and  even  reve- 
rentially, of  the  impassioned  poet.  Constancy  is  the  antagonist  of 
frailty,  exempt  from  the  captivity  and  above  the  assaults  of  sin. 

There  is  much  resemblance  in  the  character  of  Petrarca  to  that 
of  Abeillard.  Both  were  learned,  both  were  disputatious,  both 
were  handsome,  both  were  vain  ;  both  ran  incessantly  backward 
and  forward  from  celebrity  to  seclusion,  from  seclusion  to  cele- 
brity; both  loved  unhappily;  but  the  least  fortimate  was  the  most 
beloved. 

Devoted  as  Petrarca  was  to  the  classics,  and  prone  as  the  Italian 
poets  are  to  follow  and  imitate  them,  he  stands  apart  with  Lauia; 
and  if  some  of  his  reflections  are  to  be  found  in  the  sonnets  of  Cino 
da  Pistoja,  and  a  few  in  the  more  precious  reliquary  of  Latin 
Elegy,  he  seems  disdainful  of  repeating  in  her  ear  what  has  ever 
been  spoken  in  another's.  Although  a  cloud  of  pure  incense  rises 
up  and  veils  the  intensity  of  his  love,  it  is  stich  love  as  animates  all 
creatures  upon  earth,  and  tends  to  the  same  object  in  all.  Through- 
out life  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  Platonic  :  absurd 
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ae  it  ifl  everywhere,  it  iamoBt  aohere:  Nothing  in  the  vnlnTninffniB 
woxks  of  Plato  anihoTiaes  us  to  affix  this  designation  to  maapk 
fiiendfihip,  to  fiiendahip  exempt  from  paanoa.  Cki  the  ccmtiazy, 
the  philoBopher  leaTes  ua  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  notion  of  love 
ia  sensuaL*  He  aays  ezpresilj  what  speciea  of  it,  and  £rom  what 
bestoweiB,  ahould  m  tlie  lewaird  of  ai^ea  and  hexoea. 

DtimalSoimpiii! 

Beside  *  SonnetB*  and  ^Ganzoni'  Petraica  wrote  ^  Seadne;'  ao 
named  because  each  stanza  contains  dz  verses,  and  each  poent  six 
stanzas,  to-the  last  of  which  three  lines  are  added.  If  the  ^  teia^ 
lima'  is  disagreeable  to  the  eav,  what  is  the  sestana,  in  which  there 
are  only  ax  rhymes  to  thirty-six  verses,  and  all  these  respond  to 
the  some  words !  Cleverness  in  distortion  can  proceed  no  fiirther. 
Petraarca  wearied  the  popes  by  his  repeated  sohcitations  that  tkej 
would  abandon  Avignon ;  he  never  tnonght  of  repeating  a  sestina 
to  them:  it  would  have  driven  the  most  obtuse  and  obstinate  out 
to  sea;  and  he  never  would  have  removed  his  hands  from  under 
tile  tiara  until  he  entered  the  port  of  Civita-Vecchia.  While  our  poet 
was  thus  amusing  his  ingenuity  by  the  most  intolerable  scheme  of 
rhyming  that  the  poetry  of  any  language  has  exhibited,  his  friend 
Boccaccio  was  occupiea  in  frimii^  that  v^^  stanza,  the  '  ottava- 
rima,'  which  so  delights  us  in  Bend,  Aiiosto,  and  Taaso.  Bol 
Tasso  is  most  harmonious  when  he  expatiates  most  freely,  *  nu- 
merisque  fertur  lege  solutis:'  £oit  instance,  in  the  'Aminta,' 
where  he  is  follow^  by  Milton  in  his  '  Lycidaa/ 

We  left  Petrarca  not  engaged  in  these  studies  of  his  retirement, 
but  passing  in  triumph  through  the  capital  of  the  world.  On  his 
route  toward  Avignon,  where  he  was  ambitious  of  dirolaying  his 
fresh  laurels,  he  stayed  a  short  time  at  Parma  with  Azzo  da 
Correggio,  who  had  taken  possession  of  that  city.  Azzo  was 
among  the  most  unprincipled,  ungratefrd,  and  mean,  of  tiie 
numerous  petty  tyrants  who  have  infested  Italy.  Petrarca's  love 
of  liberty  never  quite  outrivaHed  his  love  of  princes:  for  which 

*  A  mysterionB  and  indittiiict  idea,  not  dissipated  by  the  doaest  yiew  of  the 
original,  led  the  poetical  mind  of  SheUej  into  the  labyrinth  that  encompassed  the 
garden  of  Academns.  He  has  given  ns  an  accnrate  and  graoefid  translataon  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Consistently  with  modesty  he  fbmid  It  im* 
possible  to  present  the  whole  to  his  readers  ;  but  as  the  subject  Is  entirely  on  the 
nature  of  love,  they  will  discoYer  that  nothing  is  more  unhke  Petrarca  s.  The 
trifles,  the  quibbles,  the  unseasonable  jokes,  of  what  is  e:i^ibited  in  Tery  hann>- 
nious  Gredc,  and  in  English  neariy  as  harmonious,  pass  unoensored  and  unnoticed 
by  the  fascinated  SheDey.  So  his  gentleness  and  warmth  of  heart  induced  him 
to  look  with  affection  on  the  poetry  of  Petrarca ;  poetry  by  how  many  degrees 
inferior  to  his  own  I  Nevertheless,  with  justice  and  propriety  he  ranks  Dante 
biC^  in  the  same  department,  who  indeed  has  described  love  more  eloquently 
than  any  other  poet,  excepting  (who  always  must  be  excepted)  Shakspeare. 
!Francesca  and  Beatrice  open  m  the  heart,  and  fill  it  up  with  tenderness  and 
with  pity. 
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Boottccno  mildly  eacpostulatea  -with  Ikim;  and  Skmondi,  aslibexal^ 
fnsey,  and  honest  as  Boccaccio,  aeveidj  leprehends  him.  Bat 
what  other,  loving  as  he  loved,  would  liave  urged  ineeasantly  the 
letum  to  Italy,  the  abandonment  of  Avignon?  At  times,  beyond 
a  doubt,  he  preferred  hia  imperfect  hopes  to  the  complete  restor*^ 
ation  of  Italian  glory;  but  ne  shook  them  like  dust  from  his 
bosom,  and  Laura  was  less  than  Rome.  Shall  we  refuse  the 
name  of  patriot  to  such  a  man?  No;  those  alone  will  do  it  who 
have  little  to  lose  or  leave.  Sianondi,  who  never  judges  harshly, 
never  hastily,  passes  no  such  sentenee  on  him. 

So  pleased  was  he  with  his  residence  at  Parma,  that  he  pur- 
ehased  a  house  in  the  cily,  where  he  completed  his  poem  o£ 
'  Africa,'  which  we  noiocea.  He  was  now  about  to  rejoin  at 
Lombea  his  friend  and  diocesan,  whom  he  saw  in  a  dream,  pale  as 
death.  He  communicated  this  dream  to  several  persons;  and 
twenty-five  days  afterward  he  received  the  intelligmice  of  its  per- 
fect truth.  Another  friend,  more  advanced  in  years,  Dionigi  di 
Bo]^  Saai  Sepolcro,  soon  followed.  Before  the  expiration  o£ 
the  year  he  was  installed  archdeacon  of  Parma.  Soon  after  this 
ap|>omtment,  Benedict  XIL  died,  and  Clement  VL  succeeded. 
This  pontiff  was  superior  to  all  his  predecessors  in  gracefulness  o£ 
manners  and  delicacy  of  taste;  and,  at  his  accesdon,  the  corrup* 
tions  of  the  papal  court  became  less  gross  and  offensive.  lie 
divided  his  time  between  literature  and  the  ladies:  not  quite  im- 
partially. The  people  of  Home  began  to  entertain  newanidhigher 
Aopes  tnat  their  city  would  again  be  the  reddence  of  Christ's  vice- 
gerent. To  this  intent  they  delegated  eighteen  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  chose  Petrarca,  who  nad  received  the  fi'eedom  of  the 
cit]r  on  his  coronation,  to  present  at  once  a  remonstrance  and  an 
invitation*  The  polite  ana  wary  pontiff  heard  him  compkcently , 
talked  a&bly  and  familiarly  with  nim,  conferred  on  him  the  pnory 
of  Migliorino;  but,  being  a  Frenchman,  thought  it  gallant  and 
patriotic  to  remain  at  Avignon.  Petrarca  was  little  di^osed  to 
return  with  the  unsuccessful  delegates.  He  continued  at  Avig- 
non, where  his  coimtryman  Sennuccio  del  Bene,  who  visited  the 
same  society  as  Laura,  and  who  knew  her  personally,  gave  him 
fremient  information  of  her,  though  little  hope. 

Youth  has  swifter  wings  than  love.  He  had  loved  her  sixteen 
years  ;  but  all  the  beauty  that  had  left  her  features  had  settled 
on  his  heart,  immovable,  unchangeable,  etemaL  Politics  could 
however  at  all  times  occupy  him  ;  not  always  worthily.  He  was 
induced  by  the  pope  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Naples,  and  to  claim, 
the  government  of  that  kingdom  on  the  part  of  his  Holiness.  The 
good  king  Robert  was  dead,  and  had  bequeathed  the  crown  to  the 
elAsr  of  his  two  granddaughters.    Giovanna,  at  nine  years  of  age. 
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was  betrothed  to  her  cousin  Andreas  of  Hungary,  Mrho  was  three 
years  younger.  She  was  beautiful,  grace&l,  gende,  sensible,  and 
fond  of  literature:  he  was  uncouth,  ferocious,  ignorant,  and  go- 
verned by  a  Hungarian  monk  of  the  same  character,  JFra  Rup^. 
It  is  deplorable  to  think  that  Petrarca  could  ever  have  been  in- 
duced to  accept  an  embassy,  of  which  the  purport  was  to  deprive 
of  her  inhentance  an  innocent  and  lovely  girl,  the  grand- 
daughter of  his  friend  and  benefactor.  She  received  him  with 
cormality,  and  immediately  appointed  him  her  private  chaplaiiL 
His  departure,  he  says,  was  hastened  by  two  causes :  first,  by  Uie 
insolence  of  Fra  Rupert,  which  he  has  well  described;  and  secondly, 
by  an  atrocious  sight,  which  also  he  has  commemorated.  He  was 
invited  to  an  entertainment,  of  which  he  give»  us  to  understand  he 
knew  not  at  all  the  nature.     Suddenly  he  heard  shouts  of  joy,  and 

*  turning  his  head^  he  beheld  a  youth  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  beauty,  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  expiring  at  his  feet.  He 
left  Naples  without  accomplishing  the  dethronement  of  Giovanna,  or, 
what  also  was  intrusted  to  him,  the  liberation  from  prison  of  some 
adherents  of  the  Colonnas;  robbers,  no  doubt,  and  assassins,  who 
had  made  forays  into  the  Neapolitan  territory;  for  all  persons  ol 
that  description  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Colonnas  or 
the  Orsini.  His  failure  was  the  cause  of  his  return,  and  not  the 
ferocity  of  a  monk  and  a  gladiator. 

He  went  to  Parma  on  his  way  back  to  Avignon :  the  roads  were 
dangerous  ;  war  was  raging  in  the  country.  His  friend  Azzo  had 
refused  to  perform  the  promise  he  made  to  Lucchino  Visoonti, 
by  whose  intervention  he  had  obtained  his  dominion,  which  he 
was  to  retain  for  five  years,  and  then  resign.  Azzo  he  foimd  had 
taken  reftige  with  Mastino  della  Scala,  at  Verona;  and  he  em- 
barked on  the  Po  for  that  city.  His  friends  hastened  him  forward 
to  Avignon;  some  by  teUinff  him  how  often  the  pope  had  made 
inquiries  about  him ;  and  otners,  that  Laura  looked  melancholy 
On  his  return,  Clement  offered  him  the  office  of  apostolic  secre- 
tary: it  was  a  very  laborious  one,  and  was  declined. 

Laura,  pleased  by  his  return  to  her,  was  for  a  time  less  rigorous. 
Within  the  jear,  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  soon  after  made  emperori 
went  to  Avignon.  ICnowing  the  celebrity  of  Laura,  and  finding  her 
at  a  ball,  he  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  forehead  and  her  eyes. 

*  This  sweet  and  strange  action,*  says  her  lover,  'filled  me  with 
envy.*  Surely,  to  him  at  least,  the  sweetness  must  have  been 
somewhat  less  than  the  strangeness.  She  was  now  indeed  vergng 
on  her  fortieth  year:  but  love  is  forgetful  of  arithmetic.  The 
following  simimer,  Francesco  for  the  first  time  visited  his  only 
brother  Gherardo,  who  had  taken  the  monastic  habit  in  the  Char- 
treuse of  Montrieu.     On  his  return  he  went  to  Vauclxise,  where 
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he  composed  a  treatise  '  De  Otio  Religiosorum,'  which  he  pre* 
sented  to  the  monasteiy. 

Very  different  thoughts  and  feelings  now  suddenly  burst  upon 
him.     Among  the  seventeen  who  accompanied  him  m  the  depu- 
tation, inviting  the  pope  to  Rome,  there  was  another  beside  Pe« 
trarca  chosen  tor  his  eloquence.    It  was  Cola  Rienad.    The  love   \ 
of  letters  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  imited  them  in  friendship.       ^ 
This  extraordinary  man,  now  invested  with  power,  had  driven       i 
the  robbers  and  assassins,  with  their  patrons  the  Orsini  and  Co-      / 
lonnas,  out  of  Rome,  and  had  estabhshed  (what  rarely  are  esta^    / 
blished  together)  both  liberty  and  order.    Tne  dimity  of  tribune 
was  conferred  on  him;  by  which  title  Petrarca  aodresscd  him,  in 
a  letter  of  sound  advice  and  earnest  solicitation.    Now  the  bishop 
of  Lombes  was  dead  he  little  feared  the  indignation  of  the  other 
Colonnas,  but  openly  espoused  and  loudly  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  resuscitated  commonwealth.      The  cardinal  was  probably 
taught  by  him  to  believe  that,  by  his  influence  with  Rienzi,  he 
mignt  avert  from  his  family  the  disaster  and  disgrace  into  which 
the  mass  of  the  nobiUty  had  fallen.     *•  No  family  on  earth,'  says 
he,  ^  is  dearer  to  me ;    but  the    republic,   E^me,   Italy,   are 
dearer.' 

He  took  leave  of  the  prelate,  with  amity  on  both  sides  undi- 
minished: he  also  took  leave  of  Laura.  He  could  not  repress, 
he  could  not  conceal,  he  could  not  moderate  his  grief,  nor  could 
he  utter  one  sad  adieu.  A  look  of  fondness  and  compassion  fol* 
lowed  his  parting  steps;  and  the  lover  and  the  beloved  were 
separated  for  ever.  He  did  not  think  it ;  else  never  could  he  have 
gone ;  but  he  thought  a  brief  absence  might  be  endured  once  more, 
rewarded  as  it  would  be  with  an  accession  to  his  glory;  and,  pre* 
eluded  from  other  union,  in  his  glory  Laura  might  participate. 

Retired,  and  thinking  of  her  duties  and  her  liome,  sat  Laura; 
not  indifferent  to  the  praises  of  the  most  celebrated  man  alive  (for 
her  heart  in  all  its  regions  was  womanly)  but  tepidly  tranquil,  or 
moved  invisibly,  and  retaining  her  purity  amidst  me  uncleanly 
stream  that  deluged  Avignon.  We  may  imagine  that  she  some- 
times drew  out,  and  unfolded  on  her  bed,  the  apparel  long  laid 
apart  and  carefully  preserved  by  her,  in  which  she  first  had  cap- 
tivated the  giver  of  her  immortaUty  ;  we  may  imagine  that  she 
sometimes  compared  with  him  an  illiterate,  coarse,  morose  hus- 
band; and  perhaps  a  si^h  escaped  her,  and  perhaps  a  tear,  as 
she  folded  up  agam  the  cherishea  gown  she  wore  on  that  Good 
Friday. 

On  his  arrival  at  Genoa,  Petrarca  heard  of  the  follies  and  ex- 
travagances committed  by  Rienzi,  and,  instead  of  piirsuing  his 
journey  to  Rome,  turned  off  to  Parma.     Here  he  Icamt  that  the 
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ffreat^  part  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  many  of  the  Odomias, 
nad  been  exterminated  by  order  of  tbe  tribune.  UnquestioiiaUj 
they  had  lon^  deserved  it;  but  the  exercise  of  sach  prodigious 

Ewer  unsettled  the  intellects  of  Rienzi.    In  January  the  poet 
\  Parma  for  Vienna,  where,  on  the  25th  (1348X  ne  felt  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake.     In  the  preceding  month   a  ccdumn  of 
fire  was  observed  above  the  pontifical  pakce.    After  these  hai^ 
bingers  of  calamity  came  that  memorable  plagi:^,  to  which  we 
owe  the  immortal  work  of  Boccaccio;  a  work  occupying  the  next 
station,  in  continental  literature,  to  the  *•  Divina  Oommediaf'  and 
displaying  a  greater  variety  of  powers.    The  pestilence  had  now 
penetrat^  into  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  and  into  the  aootheni 
of  France;  it  had  ravaged  Marseilles;  it  was  raging  in  ArimoiL 
Petrarca  sent  messenger  after  messenger  for  intelligence.    Thdr 
return  was  tardy;    and  only  on  the  19th  of  May  was  notice 
brought  to  him  that  Laura  had  departed  on  the  sixth  of  Aprils  at 
six  in  the  morning;  the  very  day,  the  very  hour,  he  met  her  fiist 
Beloved  by  all  about  her  for  her  gentleness  and  serenity,  she  ex- 
pired in  the  midst  of  relatives  and  firiends.     But  did  never  Im^ 
eyes  look  round  for  one  who  was  away?   And  did  not  love,  d»I 
not  glory  tell  him,  that  in  that  chamber  he  might  at  least  have 
diedr^ 

Other  friends  were  also  taken  from  him.  Two  months  afWr 
this  event  he  lost  Cardinal  Colonna;  and  then  Seimuccio  dd 
Bene,  the  depository  of  his  thoughts  and  the  interpreter  of  Lauia^s. 

The  Lord  of  Mantua,  Luigi  Gonzaga,  had  onen  invited  lum 
to  his  court,  and  he  now  accepted  the  invitation.    From  this  le- 
sidence  he  went  to  visit  the  hamlet  of  Pietola,  formerly  Andes, 
the  birthplace  of  VirgiL     At  the  cradle  of  her  illustrious  poet  tbe 
glories  of  ancient  Rome  burst  again  upon  him;  and,  hearmg  that 
Charles  of  Luxemburg  was  about  to  cross  the  Alps,  he  widxessed 
to  him  an  eloquent  e^ortation,  '  De  pacificanda  ItaiiA.*    After 
three  years  the  emperor  sent  him  an  answer.    The  testy  iepal>- 
lican  may  condemn  him,  as  Dante  was  condemned  before,  for  in- 
viting a  stranger  to  become  supreme  in  Italy;  but  how  many 
evils  would  this  step  have,  obviated !  Recluses,  and  idlers,  and  often 
the  most  vicious,  had  been  elevated  to  the  honours  of  demigods; 
and  incense  had  been  wafted  before  the  altar,  among  the  most 
solemn  rites  of  religion,  to  pilferers  and  impostors.    As  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  with  a!u  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  was  sold  under  tbe 
spear  by  the  Pretorian  legion,  so  now,  with  title-deeds  more  defec- 
tive, was  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  knocked   down  to  the  best 
bidder.     It  was  not  a  desire  of  office  and  emolument,  it  was  a  lore 
of  fitjedom  and  of  Roman  glory,  which  turned  the  eyes  of  Petiaw*» 
first  in  one  quarter,  then  in  another,  to  seek  for  the  dditeianoe       i 
and  regeneration  of  his  native  land. 
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No  preferment,  no  iiiendahip,  stood  before  this  object.  In  the 
b^inning  he  exhorted  Bienad  to  the  prosecution  of  lus  enterprise, 
ana  augccred  its  success.  But  the  vanity  of  the  tribune,  like 
Buonaparte's,  precipitated  his  ruin.  Both  were  so  improvident  as 
to  be  quite  unaware,  that  lie  who  continues  to  play  at  double  or 
qwU  must  at  last  lose  all.  Rienzi,  different  ttom  that  other, 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  manly,  £rank,  and  generous  senti- 
ments. Meditative  but  communicative,  studious  but  accessible, 
he  would  have  followed,  we  may  well  believe,  the  counsels  of 
Petrarca,  had  they  been  given  him  personally.  Cautious  but  not 
suspicious,  severe  but  not  vindictive,  he  might  perhaps  have  re- 
moved a  D'Enghien  by  the  axe,  but  never  a  L'Ouveiture  by  fe- 
nmie.  He  would  not  have  banished,  he  would  not  have  treated 
with  insolence  and  indignity,  the  greatest  writer  of  the  age,  from 
a  consciousness  of  inferiority  in  intellect,  as  that  other  did  in  Ma- 
dame de  Stael.  With  that  other,  amilarity  of  views  and  sentiments 
was  no  bond  of  union :  be  hated,  he  mahsned,  he  persecuted,  the 
wisest  and  bravest  who  would  not  serve  his  purposes:  patriotism 
was  a  ridicule,  honour  was  an  insult  to  him,  and  veracity  a  reproach. 
The  heart  of  Rienzi  was  not  insane.  Instead  of  ordering  the 
murder,  he  would  have  condemned  to  the  gaUows  the  murderer,  of 
such  a  man  as  Hofer.«  In  his  impetuous  and  eccentric  course  he 
carried  lessabout  him  of  the  middle  ages,  than  the  pestilent  meteor 
that  flamed  forth  in  ours.  Petrarca  had  too  much  wisdom,  too  x 
much  virtue,  to  praise  or  countenance  him  in  his  pride  and  inso- 
lence; but  his  fall  was  regretted  by  him,  and  is  even  sdll  to  be  re- 
gretted by  his  country.  It  is  indeed  among  the  greatest  calamities  i 
that  have  be&Uen  the  human  race,  condemned  for  several  more  / 
centuries  to  lie  in  chains  and  darkness. 

In  the  year  of  the  jubilee  ^1350)  he  went  again  to  Rome. 
Passing  tmrough  Florence,  he  mere  visited  Boccaccio,  whom  he 
had  met  at  Naples.  What  was  scarcely  an  acquaintance  grew  ra- 
pidly into  friendship;  and  this  friendship,  honorable  to  both,  lasted 
throughout  life,  unbroken  and  undiminished.  Both  were  eloquent, 
both  nchly  endowed  with  fancy  and  imagination ;  but  Petrarca,  who 
had  incomparably  the  least  of  these  qualities,  had  a  readier  faculty 
of  investing  them  with  verse,  in  which  Boccaccio,  fond  as  he  was  of 
poetry,  ill  succeeded.  There  are  stories  in  the '  Decameron'  which 
require  more  ^nius  to  conceive  and  execute  than  all  the  poetry  of 
Petrarca,  and  mdeed  there  is  in  Boccaccio  more  varie^  of  the 
mental  powers  than  in  any  of  his  countrymen,  greatly  more  deep 
feeling,  greatly  more  mastery  over  the  human  heart,  than  in  any 
other  out  Dante.  Honesty,  manliness,  a  mild  and  social  inde- 
pendence, rendered  him  the  most  ddightful  companion  and  the 
sinceicst  friend* 
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Petrarca,  on  his  road  througli  Arezzo,  was  received  with  all  die 
honours  due  to  him,  and  among  the  most  delicate  and  acceptable 
to  a  man  of  his  sensibility  was  the  attendance  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants in  a  body,  who  conducted  him  to  the  house  in  which  he 
was  bom,  showii^  him  that  no  alteration  had  been  permitted  to 
be  made  in  it.  Ridua  was  the  place  to  which  he  was  going  :  on 
his  arrival  he  found  that  the  object  of  his  visit,  Giovanni  da  Gar> 
lara,  had  been  murdered  :  nevertheless,  he  remained  there  several 
days,  and  then  proceeded  to  Venice.  Andrea  Dandolo  was  doge; 
and  war  was  about  to  break  out  between  the  Venetians  and  the 
Genoese.  Petrarca,  who  always  wished  most  anxiously  the  con- 
cord and  union  of  the  Italian  States,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dandolo, 
powerful  in  reasoning  and  eloquence,  dissuading  him  from  hoetir 
lities.  The  poet  on  this  occasion  showed  himseff  more  provident 
than  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  a^.  On  the  sixth  of  Apxil» 
the  third  anniversary  of  Laura's  deaSi,  a  message  was  conveyed 
to  him  from  the  republic  of  Florence,  restoring  nis  property  and 
his  rights  of  citizen.  Unquestionably  he  who  brought  the  messa^ 
counselled  the  measure,  and  calculated  the  day:  Soccaccio  again 
embraced  Petrarca. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  establish  a  university  at  Florence,  and 
to  nominate  the  illustrious  poet  its  rector.  Declining  the  oSce, 
he  returned  to  Vaucluse,  but  soon  began  to  fancy  uiat  his  duty 
called  him  to  Avignon.  Rome  and  afl  Italy  swarmed  with  rob- 
bers. Clement,  from  the  bosom  of  the  Vicomtesse  de  Tuienne, 
consulted  with  the  cardinals  on  the  means  of  restoring  security  to 
his  dominions.  Petrarca  too  was  consulted,  and,  in  tne  most  ela- 
borate and  most  eloquent  of  his  writings,  he  recommended  the 
humiliation  of  the  nobles,  the  restoration  of  the  republic,  and  the 
enactment  of  equal  laws. 

The  people  of  Rome  however  had  taken  up  arms  again,  Bni 
had  elected  for  their  chief  magistrate  Giovanni  Cerroni.  Th« 
privileges  of  the  popedom  were  left  untouched  and  unquestioned; 
not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed;  property  was  secure  ;  tranqjuilh^ 
was  established.  Clement,  whose  health  was  declining,  acqmesced. 
Petrarca,  disappointed  before,  was  reserved  and  silent.  But  to 
justice,  his  humanity,  his  gratitude,  were  called  into  action 
elsewhere. 

Ten  ^ears  had  elapsed  since  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Naples- 
The  kmg,  Andreas,  had  been  assassinated;  and  the  queen, 
Giovanna,  was  accused  of  the  crime.  Andreas  had  alienated 
from  him  all  the  Neapolitans,  excepting  the  servile,  which  in 
every  court  form  a  party,  and  in  most  a  majority.  Luiri  o^ 
Taranto,  the  queen's  cousin,  loved  her  from  her  childhood, 
but  left  her  at  that  age.  Graceful  and  gid^t  as  he  was,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  she  placed  too  impliat  and  intimate  a  con- 
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fidence  in  him.  Never  has  aiiy  great  cause  been  judged  with 
leas  discretion  by  posterity.  Tiie  pope,  to  whom  she  appealed 
in  person,  and  who  was  deeply  interested  in  her  condemna* 
tion,  with  all  the  cardinals  and  all  the  judges,  imanimously 
and  unreservedly  acquitted  her,  of  participation,  or  connivance, 
or  knowledge.  Giannone,  the  most  impartial  and  temperate  of 
historians,  who  neglected  no  sources  of  information,  bears  tes- 
timony in  her  behalf.  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio,  men  abhorrent 
fiom  every  atrocity,  never  mention  her  but  with  gentleness 
and  compassion.  The  writers  of  the  country,  who  were  nearest 
to  her  person  and  her  times,  aojuit  her  of  all  compKcity. 
Nevertheless,  she  has  been  placed  m  the  dock  by  the  side  of 
Mary  Stuart.  It  is  as  certain  that  Giovanna  was  not  guilty  as 
that  Mary  was.  She  acknowledged  before  the  whole  pontifical 
court  her  hatred  of  her  husband;  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
heart,  attributed  it  to  magic.  How  different  was  the  magic  of 
Othello  on  Desdemona !  and  this  too  was  believed. 

If  virtuous  thoughts  and  actions  can  compensate  for  an  irreco- 
verable treasure  which  the  tomb  encloses,  surely  now  must  calm 
and  happiness  have  returned  to  Petrarca's  bosom.  Not  only  had 
he  defended  the  innocent  and  comforted  the  sorrowful,  in  Gio- 
Tanna,  but,  with  singular  care  and  delicacy,  he  reconciled  two 
statesmen  whose  disunion  would  have  been  ruinous  to  her 
government ;  Acciajoli  and  Barili.  Another  generous  action 
was  now  performed  by  him,  in  behalf  of  a  man  by  whom  he,  and 
Rome,  and  Italy,  had  been  deceived.  Rienzi,  after  wandering 
about  for  nearly  four  years,  was  cast  into  prison  at  Prague,  and 
then  delivered  up  to  the  pope.  He  demanded  to  be  judged 
according  to  law  :  which  was  refused.  The  spirit  of  Petrarca 
rose  up  against  this  injustice,  aud  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Soman  people,  urmng  their  interference.  They  did  nothing. 
But  it  was  believed  at  Avignon  that  Rienzi,  the  correspondent 
and  firiend  of  Petrarca,  was  not  only  an  eloquent  and  learned  man, 
but  (what  Petrarca  had  taught  the  world  to  reverence)  a  poet.  ^ 
This  caused  a  relaxation  in  the  severity  of  his  confinement,  sub- 
sequently his  release,  and  ultimately  his  restoration  to  power. 

Again  the  office  of  apostolic  secretary  was  offered  to  Petrarca  ; 
aeain  he  decHned  it ;  again  he  retired  to  Vaucluse.  Clement 
died  ;  Innocent  was  elected ;  so  illiterate  and  silly  a  creature, 
that  he  took  the  poet  for  a  wizard,  because  he  read  Virril.  It 
was  time  to  revisit  Italy.  Acciajoli  had  invited  him  to  Naples, 
Dandolo  to  Venice  :  but  he  went  to  neither.  Giovanni  Visconti, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  had  succeeded  his  brother  Lucchino  in  the 
sovereignty.  Clement,  just  before  his  decease,  sent  a  nuncio  to 
him,  ordering  him  to  make  choice  between  the  temporal  and 
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Bpiritual  power.  The  duke-archbishop  made  no  answer  ;  but 
on  the  next  Sunday,  after  celebrating  pontifical  mass  in  the  ca- 
thedral, he  took  in  one  hand  a  crosier,  in  the  other  a  drawn 
sword,  and  'Tell  the  Holy  Father,'  said  he,  *here  is  the 
spiritual,  here  the  temporal :  one  defends  the  other.'  Innooent 
was  unlikely  to  intimidate  a  prince  who  had  thus  defied  his  pre- 
decessor. GioTanni  Visconti  was  among  the  most  able  stateamen 
that  Italy  has  produced ;  and  Italy  has  produced  a  greater 
number  of  the  greatest  than  all  the  rest  of  the  uniyerse.  Goioat 
reduced  to  extremities  by  Venice,  had  thrown  herself  under  his 
protection  ;  and  Venice,  although  at  the  head  of  the  Italiaii 
lea^e,  ^ded  by  Dandolo,  and  flushed  with  conquest,  felt  her- 
self unable  to  contend  with  him.  Visconti,  who  e^qiectcd  and 
feared  the  axriyal  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  assumed  the  semblance 
of  moderation.  He  engaged  Petrarca,  whom  he  had  received 
with  every  mark  of  distinction  and  affection,  to  preside  in  a  d^m- 
tation  with  offers  of  peace  to  Dandolo.  The  doge  refused  the 
conditions  ;  and  Visconti  lost  no  time  in  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities.  These  were  so  successful,  that  Venice  was  in  danger 
of  falling  ;  and  Dandolo  died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  the  follow^ 
ing  month  died  also  Gioyanni  Visconti.  The  emperor  Charles, 
who  had  deceived  the  hopes  of  the  Venetians  by  delaying  to 
advance  into  Italy,  now  crossed  the  Alps  ;  and  Petrarca  met 
him  at  Mantua.  Finding  him,  as  usual,  wavering  and  ayaricious, 
the  poet  soon  I  left  him,  and  returned  to  the  nephews  and  heiis 
of  Visconti.  He  was  induced  by  Galeazzo  to  undertake  an  em- 
bassy to  the  emperor.  Ill  disposed  as  was  Charles  to  the  famity, 
he  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  carrying  his  arms  into 
Italy.  .  On  this  occasion  he  sent  to  Petrarca  the  diploma  of 
Count  Palatine,  in  a  golden  box,  which  golden  box  the  Count 
Francesco  returned  to  the  German  chance^or  :  and  he  made  as 
little  use  of  the  title. 

He  now  settied  at  Garignano,  a  village  three  miles  from  Milan, 
to  which  residence  he  gave  the  name  of  Xintemo,  from  the  villa  of 
Scipio,  on  the  coast  of  Naples.  Fond  as  he  was  of  the  great  and 
powerful,  he  did  not  always  give  them  the  preference.  Capra,  a 
goldsmith  of  Bergamo,  enthusiastic  in  admiration  of  his  genius, 
mvited  him  with  earnest  entreaties  to  honour  that  city  with  a  visit. 
On  his  arrival,  the  governor  and  nobility  contended  which  should 

Jerform  the  offices  of  hospitality  toward  so  illustrious  a  guest :  but 
e  went  at  once  to  tiie  house  of  Capra,  where  he  was  treated  by  his 
worthy  host  with  princely  magnificence,  and  with  delicate  atten- 
tions which  princely  magnificence  often  overlooks.  The  number  of 
choice  volumes  in  the  library,  and  the  conversation  of  Capra,  were 
evidences  of  a  cultivated  understanding  and  a  virtuous  heart  In 
the  winter  following  (1359)  Boccaccio  spent  several  days  at  lin- 
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temo,  and  tixe  poet  gave  him  his  Latin  Eclogues  in  Hs  own 
liandwriting.  Cm  his  letum  to  Florence,  Boccaccio  sent  his 
friend  the  *  Divina  Commedia/  written  out  likewise  by  himselfi 
and  accompanied  with  profuse  commendations. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  this  noble  poem,  the  glory  of  Italy, 
and  admitting  but  one  other  in  the  world  to  a  projomity  with  it| 
"was  wanting  to  the  library  of  Petrarca.  His  reply  was  cold  and 
cautious:  the  more  popiuar  man,  it  might  be  thought,  took 
lunbrage  at  the  loftier.  He  was  jealous  even  of  the  gemus  which 
Lad  gone  by,  and  which  bore  no  resembance  to  his  own,  excepting 
in  the  punty  and  intensity  of  love:  for  this  was  a  portion  of  the 
genius  m  both.  He  was  certainly  the  very  best  man  that  ever 
was  a  yery  vain  one:  and  vanity  has  a  better  excuse  for  itself  in 
him  than  in  any  other,  ance  none  was  more  admired  by  the  world 
at  lai^ge,  and  particularly  by  that  part  of  it  which  the  wisest  are 
most  desirous  to  conciliate,  turning  their  wisdom  in  full  activity 
to  the  elevation  of  their  happiness.  Laura,'  it  is  true,  was  senable 
of  httle  or  no  passion  for  him;  but  she  was  pleased  with  his;  and 
stood  like  a  beautiful  Cariatid  of  stainless  marble,  at  the  base  of  an 
.  image  on  which  the  eyes  of  Italy  were  fixed. 

Petrarca,  like  Boccaccio,  regretted  at  the  close  of  life,  not  only 
the  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed,  but  also  the  pleasure  he  hadimpcurted 
to  the  world.  Both  of  them,  as  their  mental  faculties  were  dimi- 
nishing, and  their  animal  spirits  were  leaving  them  apace,  became 
unconscious  how  incomparably  greater  was  the  benefit  than  the 
iniury  done  by  their  writings.  In  Boccaccio  there  are  certain 
tales  so  coarse  that  modesty  casts  them  aside,  and  those  only  who 
are  irreparably  contaminated  can  receive  any  amusement  from 
them.  But  in  the  greater  part,  what  truthfulness,  what  tender- 
ness, what  joyousness,  what  purity !  Their  levities  and  gaieties 
are  like  the  harmless  lightnings  oi  a  summer  sky  in  the  deughtfiil 
regions  they  were  written  in.  Petrarca,  with  a  mind  which  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  Boccaccio's  as  the  Sorga  bears  to  the  Nile, 
has  been  tne  solace  of  many  sad  hours  to  those  who  probably  were 
more  despondent.  It  may  be  that,  at  the  time  when  he  was  writ- 
ing some  of  his  softest  and  most  sorrowful  complaints,  his  dejection 
was  caused  by  dalliance  with  another,  far  more  indulgent  than 
Laura.  But  nis  ruling  passion  was  ungratified  by  her;  therefore 
she  died  unsung,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  unla- 
mented.     He  had  forgotten  what  he  had  declared  in  Sonnet  17. 

E,  ae  di  lai  fone  ultra  donna  spem, 
Vive  in  speranza  debole  e  fallaoe, 
Mio,  perchc  sdegno  do  ch'  a  voi  displace^  &c. 

If  any  other  hopes  to  find 

That  love  m  me  which  yon  despise, 
Ah !  let  her  leaye  the  hope  behmd  : 
I  hold  from  all  what  you  alone  should  prize. 
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It  can  only  be  said  tliat  he  ceased  to  be  a  vi^onazy:  and  we 
ought  to  rejoice  that  an  inflammation,  of  ten  jeais'  lecurrenoe, 
6anK  down  into  a  regular  fit,  and  settled  in  no  vital  part.  Yet 
we  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had  been  as  zealous  in  giving  instruc- 
tion and  coimsel  to  his  only  son,  a  youth  whom  he  repiesaits  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  have  been  singularly  modest  and  docile,  aa  he 
had  been  in  giving  it  to  princes,  emperors,  and  popes,  who  eadii- 
bited  very  little  of  those  characters.  While  he  was  at  his  villa 
at  Lintemo,  the  imfortunate  youth  robbed  the  house  in  Milan, 
and  fled.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  home  had  become 
irksome  to  him,  and  that  neither  the  eye  nor  the  heart  of  a  father 
was  over  him.     Giovanni  was  repentant,  was  forgiven,  and  died. 

The  tenderness  of  Petrarca,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  was 
at  all  times  concentrated  in  self.  A  nephew  of  his  early  patron,  Go- 
lonna,  in  whose  house  he  had  spent  many  happy  hours,  was  now 
deprived  of  house  and  home,  and,  being  roiuoea  to  abject  poverty, 
had  taken  refuge  in  Bologna.  He  had  siurely  great  reason  to  com- 
plain of  Petrarca,  who  never  in  his  journeys  to  and  fro  had  viated 
or  noticed  him,  or,  rich  as  he  was  in  benefices  by  the  patronage 
of  his  family,  offered  him  any  succour.  This  has  been  excused  by 
Mr.  Campbell.  It  may  be  short  of  turpitude;  but  it  is  iarther,  mu<^ 
farther,  from  generosity  and  from  justice.  Never  is  mention  made 
by  him  of  Laura's  children,  whom  he  must  have  seen  with  her, 
and  one  or  other  of  whom  must  have  noticed  with  the  pure 
deliffht  of  unsusj)icious  childhood  liis  fond  glances  at  the  lovely 
mouier.  Surely  in  all  the  years  he  was  devoted  to  Laura,  one  <m: 
other  of  her  children  grieved  her  by  ill-health,  or  perhaps  by 
losing  it;  for  virtue  never  set  a  mark  on  any  door  so  that  sickness 
and  sorrow  must  not  enter.  But  Petrarca  thought  more  about 
her  eyes  than  about  those  tears  that  are  usually  the  inheritance  of 
the  brightest,  and  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  said,  in  some 
inedited  canzone, 

What  care  I  what  tears  there  he» 
If  the  tears  are  not  for  me? 

His  love,  when  it  administered  nothing  to  his  celebrity,  was 
silent.  Of  his  two  children,  a  son  and  a  oaughter,  not  a  word  is 
uttered  in  any  of  his  verses.  How  beautifully  does  Ovid,  who  is 
thought  in  general  to  have  been  less  tender  and  was  probably  less 
chaste,  refer  to  the  purer  objects  of  his  affection ! 

Unica  nata,  mei  jostissmia  caasa  doloris,  &c. 
Petrarca's  daughter  lived  to  be  the  solace  of  his  age,  and  mar- 
ried happily.  Boccaccio,  in  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
letter  in  the  whole  of  Petrarca's  correspondence,  mentions  her  kina 
reception  of  him,  and  praises  her  beauty  and  demeanour.  Even 
the  unhappy  boy  appears  to  have  been  by  nature  of  nearly  tlie  same 
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character.  According  to  the  &ther'8  own  accoiint,  his  disposition 
was  gentle  and  tractable;  he  was  modest  and  shy,  and  abased  his 
eyes  before  the  smart  witticisms  of  Petrarca,  on  the  defects  his  own 
B^ligence  had  caused.  A  parent  should  never  excite  a  blush, 
nor  extinguish  one. 

Domestic  cares  bore  indeed  lightly  on  a  man  perpetually  busy 
in  negotiations.  He  could  not  but  despise  the  emperor,  who  yet 
had  influence  enough  over  him  to  have  brought  him  into  Germany. 
But  bands  of  robbers  infested  the  road,  and  the  plague  was  raging 
in  many  of  the  intermediate  cities.  It  had  not  reached  Venice: 
and  there  he  took  refuge.  Wherever  he  Went,  he  carried  a  great 
part  of  his  library  with  nim:  but  he  found  it  now  more  inconvenient 
than  ever,  and  therefore  he  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  republic, 
on  condition  that  it  neither  should  be  sold  nor  separated.  It  was 
never  sold,  it  was  never  separated;  but  it  was  sunered  to  &11  into 
decaj,  and  not  a  single  voiume  of  the  collection  is  now  extant. 
While  he  was  at  Verona,  his  friend  Boccaccio  made  him  another 
visit,  and  remained  with  him  three  summer  months.  Tlie  plague 
deprived  him  of  Ladius,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Barbato.  Among 
his  few  surviving  friends  was  Philip  de  Cabassoles,  now  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  he  had  promised  the  dedication  of  his 
treatise  on  *•  Solitary  Life,'  which  he  began  at  Vaucluse. 

Urban  V.,  successor  to  Innocent,  designed  to  reform  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church ;  and  Petrarca  thought  he  had  a  better  chance 
tnan  ever  of  seeing  its  head  at  Rome.  Again  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter on  the  occasion,  learned,  eloquent,  and  enthusiastically  bold. 
Urban  had  perhaps  already  fixed  his  determination.  Despite  of 
remonstrances  on  the  side  of  the  French  king,  and  of  intrigues  on 
•the  side  of  the  cardinals,  whose  palaces  and  mistresses  must  be  left 
behind,  he  quitted  Avignon  on  the  30th  of  April,  1367,  and,  after 
A  stay  of  four  months  at  Viterbo,  entered  Home.  Before  this 
event  Petrarca  had  taken  into  his  house,  and  employed  as  secre- 
tary, a  youth  of  placid  temper  and  sound  understanding,  which 
he  showed  the  best  disposition  to  cultivate.  His  name  was  Gio- 
vanna  Malpighi,  better  known  afterward  as  Griovanni  da  Ra- 
venna. He  was  admitted  to  the  table,  to  the  walks,  and  to  the 
travels  of  his  patron,  enjoying  far  more  of  his  kindness  and  affec- 
tion than,  at  ue  same  time  of  Hfe,  had  ever  been  bestowed  upon 
his  son.  Petrarca  superintended  his  studies,  and  prepared  him 
for  ihe  clerical  profession.  Unexpectedly  one  morning  this  youth 
entered  his  study,  and  declared  ne  would  stay  no  longer  in  the 
house.  In  vain  did  Petrarca  try  to  alter  his  determination: 
neither  hope  nor  fear  moved  him:  and  nothing  was  left  but  to 
accompany  him  as  far  as  Venice.  Giovanni  would  see  the  tomb 
of  Virgil:  he  would  visit  the  birthplace  of  Ennius:  he  would 
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kam  Gieek  at  Constantinople.  He  went  liowe^er  no  fiurther 
than  Pavia,  wheiie  Petrarca  soon  followed  lum,  and  pardoned  his 
eztravaganoe. 

Pope  Urban  had  no  sooner  established  the  holy  see  at  Borne 
again,  than  he  began  to  set  Italy  in  a  flame,  raising  trpopa  in  all 
quarters,  and  directing  them  agamst  the  Viaconti.  Xhe  emperor 
too  in  earnest  had  resolyed  on  war.  But  Bemabo  Visconti,  wlio 
Imew  his  avarice,  knew  how  to  divert  his  arms.  He  came  into 
Italy,  but  (mly  to  lead  the  pope's  palfrey  and  to  assist  at  the  em- 
press's coronation.  Urban  sent  an  invitation  to  Petrarca;  and  he 
prepared,  although  in  winter,  to  revisit  Rome.  Gonscnotts  thai 
his  health  was  aedining,  he  made  his  wilL  To  the  Xiord  of 
Padua  he  bequeathed  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  by  Giiotto;  and  to 
Boccaccio  fiity  gold  florms,  for  a  doak  to  Jceep  him  warm  in  his 
study.  Such  was  his  debility)  he  could  proceed  no  farther  thaa 
Ferrara,  and  thought  it  best  to  return  to  Fadua.  For  the  beiie& 
of  the  air  he  settled  in  thehamletofArquk,  where  he  built  a  viDa, 
and  where  his  daughter  and  her  husband  Francesco  di  Brosaano, 
came  to  live  with  him.  Urban  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gre- 
gory XI.,  who  would  have  added  to  the  many  benefices  hdd 
ah^uly  by  Petrarca:  and  the  poet  in  these  his  latter  days  was  not 
at  all  averse  to  the  gifts  of  fortune.  His  old  £iend  the  bishop  of 
Cabassoles,  now  a  caroinal,  was  sent  as  le^te  to  Perugia :  Petrarca 
was  desirous  of  visiting  hun,  and  the  ram^  as  the  prelate's  health 
was  declining:  but  b^ore  his  own  enabled  him  to  undertake  the 
journey,  he  had  eaqdred. 

One  more  effort  of  friendship  was  the  last  reserved  for  him. 
Hostilities  broke  out  between  the  Venetians  and  Francesco  da 
Ferrara,  aided  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  threatened  to  abaft' 
don  his  cause  unless  he  consented  to  terms  of  peace.  Venioe 
now  recovered  her  advanta^,  and  reduced  Francesco  to  the  most 
humiliating  conditions.  He  was  obliged  to  send  his  son  to  as^ 
pardon  of  the  republic.  To  render  wis  less  intolerable,  he  pre* 
vailed  on  Petrarca  to  accompany  the  youth,  and  to  plead  his  caW 
before  the  senate.  Accompanied  by  a  numerous  and  a  splendid 
train,  they  arrived  at  the  city:  audience  was  granted  them  on  the 
morrow.  "But  iatigue  and  iUness  so  affected  Petrarca  that  he  oouU 
not  deliver  the  speech  he  had  prepared.  Among  the  many  of  hiB 
compositions  which  are  lost  to  us,  is  this  oration.  Happily  there 
is  preserved  the  friendly  letter  he  wrote  to  Boccaccio  onlus  retam; 
the  last  of  his  writings.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  lifetisie» 
thoughno  leas  zealous  thanBoccaccio  himself  in  recovering  the  works 
of  the  dasmcs,  he  never  had  read  the  *  Divina  Commedia^  nor,  until 
this  period  of  it,  the  *  Decameron;'  the  two  most  admirable  worb 
the  continent  has  produced  from  the  restoration  of  learning  to  the 
present  day.  Boccaccio,  who  had  given  him  the  one,  now  gave  him 
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the  other.  In  his  letter  of  thanks  for  it,  he  ezcofies  the  levity  of  his 
£riendinsome  places,  attributes  it  to  the  season  of  Ufe  inwmchthe 
book  was  written,  and  relates  the  effect  the  story  of  Griseldis  had 

fioduoed,  not  only  on  himself,  but  on  another  of  less  sensibility. 
le  even  learnt  it  by  heart,  that  he  mi^ht  recite  it  to  his  fiiends; 
and  he  sent  the  autnor  a  Latin  translation  of  it.  Before  this,  but 
among  Us  latest  compositions,  he  had  written  an  indignant  answer 
to  an  unknown  French  monk,  who  criticised  his  letter  to  Urban, 
and  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Monks 
generally  Imow  at  what  most  vulnerable  part  to  aim  the  dagger: 
find  the  Frenchman  struck  Petrarca  between  his  vanity  and  his 
patriotism.  A  greater  mind  would  have  looked  down  indifie^•  \  / 
ently  on  a  dwarf  assailant,  and  would  never  haye  lifted  him  j 
up,  eyen  for  derision.  The  most  prominent  rocks  and  headlands 
are  most  e^mosed  to  the  dements;  but  those  which  can  resist  the 
yiolence  of  the  sUnms  are  in  little  danger  from  the  corosion  of  the 
limpets. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1374,  Petrarca  was  found  in  his  library, 
his  brow  upon  a  book  he  had  been  reading:  he  was  dead. 

Thore  is  no  record  of  any  literary  man,  or  perhaps  of  any 
man  whatsoever,  to  whom  such  honours,  honours  of  so  many 
kinds,  and  from  such  different  quarters  and  personages,  have 
been  o&red.  They  began  in  his  early  life;  and  we  are  walking 
at  this  hour  in  the  midst  of  the  procession.  Few  travellers  daie 
to  return  from  Italy  until  they  can  describe  to  the  attentive  ear 
and  ^listening  eye,  the  scenery  of  the  Euganean  hills.  He  who 
has  Toyed  truly,  and,  above  all,  he  who  has  loved  unhappilyi 
approadies,  as  holiest  altars  are  approached,  the  cenotaph  on  the 
httle  columns  at  Arquk. 

The  Latin  works  of  Petrarca  were  esteemed  by  himself  more 
highly  than  his  Italian.*  His  Letters  and  his  dialogues  *De 
Contemptu  Mundi,'  are  curious  and  valuable.  In  the  latter  he 
converses  with  Saint  Augustin,  to  whom  he  is  introduced  by 
Trutii^  the  same  persona^  who  appears  in  his  'Africa,'  and 
whom  Voltaire  also  invokes  to  descend  on  his  little  ^velly 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  '  H^iriade.'  The  third  dialogue  is  about 
his  love  for  Laura,  and  nobly  is  it  defended.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  ignorance  of  one's  sdf  and  others  (mttAmtm),  in  which  he 
has  taken  much  from  Cicero  and  Augustin,  and  in  which  he  afteiv 

*  It  Ib  incredible  that  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  who  has  criticised  so  vast  a  number 
of  later  poets  quite  forgotten,  and  deseryedlj,  should  never  have  even  seen  the 
Latin  poetiy  of  Petrarca.  His  words  are:  "*  Ptimus,  quod  equidem  sciain, 
Petrarca  ex  lutulenta  barbarie  os  cobIo  attoUere  ausus  est,  cujus,  quemadmodum 
dixinms  aliln,  mcdcf  mkU  videre  Hcueritf  gus  Tin  castigatioces  sicot  et  alia  muHa, 
lelinquam  stuoiosif. "—Poe^  L  yi,  p.  769. 
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ynnAa  forgot  a  litde  of  his  own.  '  Ouj^ht  we  to  take  it  to 
heart/  says  he,  *  if  we  are  HI  spoken  of  by  the  ignorant  and 
malicious,  when  the  same  thing  happened  to  Homer  and  D^nos- 
thenes,  to  Cicero  and  Virgil?  He  was  fond  of  following  ttrase 
two;  Cicero  in  the  number  of  his  episdes,  Virgil  in  eclogue  and 
in  epic. 

Of  his  twelve  eclogues,  which  by  a  strange  nomenclature  he 
also  called  bucolics,  many  are  satirical.  In  the  sixth  and  sev^nA 
Pope  Clement  is  represented  in  the  character  of  Mitio.  In  the 
sixth  Saint  Peter,  imder  the  name  of  Pamphilus,  reproaches  him 
for  the  condition  in  which  he  keeps  his  flock,  and  asKs  him  what 
he  has  done  with  the  wealth  intrusted  to  him.  Mitio  answtos 
that  he  has  kept  the  gold  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  lambs,  and 
that  he  has  given  the  nulk  to  certain  friends  of  his.  He  adds, 
that  his  spouse,  very  different  from  the  old  woman,  Pamphihis, 
was  contented  with,  went  about  in  gold  and  jewels.  As  for 
the  rams  and  goats,  they  played  their  usual  gambols  in  the 
meadow;  and  he  himself  looked  on.  Pamphilus  is  indignant, 
and  tells  him  he  ought  to  be  flogged  and  sent  to  prison  for 
life.  Mitio  drops  on  a  sudden  his  peaceful  character,  and  calls 
him  a  fiiithless  runaway  slave,  deserving  the  fetter  and  the  eross. 
In  the  twelfth  eclogue,  under  the  appellations  of  Pan  and 
Arcticus,  are  represented  the  kings  ot  France  and  England. 
Arcticus  is  indignant  at  the  favours  Pan  receives  from  Faustda 
(Avignon).  To  King  John  the  pope  had  remitted  his  tenths, 
so  that  he  was  enabkd  to  continue  the  war  against  England, 
which  ended  in  his  captivity. 

Petrarca  in  all  his  Latin  poetry,  and  indeed  in  all  his  Latin 
compositions,  is  an  imitator,  and  generally  a  very  imsuccessfiil 
one;  but  his  versification  is  more  harmonious,  and  his  language 
has  more  the  air  of  antiquity,  and  more  resembles  the  better 
models,  than  any  since  Boetmus. 

We  now  come  to  his  Italian  poetry.  In  this  he  is  less  deficient 
in  originality,  though  in  several  pieces  he  has  imitated  too  closely 
Cino  da  Pistoja.  '  Mille  dubj  m  un  di,*  for  instance,  in  his 
seventh  canzone.  Cino  is  crude  and  enigmatical;  but  there  is 
a  beautiful  sonnet  by  him  addressed  to  Dante,  which  he  wrote  on 
passing  the  Apennines,  and  stopping  to  visit  the  tomb  and 
mvoke  the  name  of  Selvaggia.  Petrarca,  late  in  life,  made  a  col- 
lection of  sonnets  on  Laura;  they  are  not  printed  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written.  The  first  is  a  kind  of  prologue  to  the 
rest,  as  the  first  ode  of  Horace  is.  There  is  a  melancholy  grace 
in  this  preliminary  piece.  The  third  ought  to  have  been  the 
second;  for,  after  having  in  the  first  related  his  errors  and  regrets, 
we  might  have  expected  to  find  the  cause  of  them  in  the  follow- 
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ing;  we  find  it  in  the  third.  *  Di  pensier  in  pensier/  'Chiare 
dolci  e  fresche  acque,*  *  Se  il  pensier  che  mi  stmgee,'  *  Benedetto 
sia  il  giomo,'  '  Solo  e  pensoso/  are  incomparablybetter  than  the 
*"  Tre  SoreUe/  bj  which  the  Italians  are  enchanted,  and  which  the 
poet  himself  -views  with  great  complacency.  TTiese  three  are 
upon  the  eyes  of  Laura.  The  seventn  canzone,  the  second  of  the 
*  oorelle/  or,  as  they  have  often  been  styled,  the  '  Grazie,'  is  the 
most  admired  of  them.  In  this  however  the  ear  is  offended  at 
^  Qual  air  o/ta.'  The  critics  do  not  observe  this  sad  cacophony. 
And  nothing  is  less  appropriate  than 

£d  al  f 0000  j[€»<i7  ond*  10  teCP  ordSo. 
The  dose  is, 

Canzon !  Tuna  Sorella  ^  poco  inanzi^ 

E  r  altra  sento  in  quel  medesmo  albergo 

Appareochiani,  ond'  io  piu  carta  vergo. 

This  ruins  the  figure.  What  becomes  of  the  Sorella^  and  the 
albergo  J  and  the  appareccMarsi.  The  third  is  less  celebrated  than 
the  two  elder  sisters. 

Muratori,  the  most  judicious  of  Italian  commentators,  gives 
these  canzoni  the  preference  over  the  others :  but  it  remained  for  a 
foreigner  to  write  correctly  on  them,  and  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  very  faulty.  We  find  more  faults  and  gi-aver  than  Ginguene 
has  found  in  them :  but  we  do  not  complain  with  him  so  much 
that  the  commencement  of  the  third  is  heavy  and  languid,  as  that 
serious  thoudbts  are  intersected  with  quibbles,  and  spangled  with 
conceits.  We  will  here  remark  freely,  and  in  some  aetail,  on  this 
part  of  the  poetoy  of  Petrarca. 

Sonetto  21.  tt  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  the  domains  of 
poetry  so  frigid  a  conceit  as  in  the  conclusion  of  this  sonnet, 

E  far  della  lae  braccia  a  ae  Btess'  ombra. 
Strange  that  it  should  be  followed  by  the  most  beautiful  he  ever 
wrote: 

Solo  e  penaoso,  Sec 
Canzone  1. 

Ne  mano  ancor  m'  agghiaoda 

L'  esser  coperto  poi  di  bianche  pinme, 

Ond'  10  preai  col  aaon  color  di  cignol 

How  very  inferior  is  this  childish  play  to  Horace's  ode,  in  which 
he  also  becomes  a  swan. 

Canzone  3.  Among  the  thousand  offices  which  he  attributes  to 
the  eyes  is  cwrryina  the  keys.  Here  he  talks  of  the  sweet  eyes  car* 
rying  the  keys  of  his  sweet  thouglUs,  Again  he  has  a  peep  at  the 
keyhole  in  the  seventh. 

Quel  cuor  ond'  banno  i  begU  occhi  la  chiaTe. 
He  also  lets  us  into  the  secret  that  he  is  TeeHHLy  fond  of  complaining, 
and  that  he  takes  pains  to  have  his  eyes  always  full  of  tears. 


y/' 
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£dio8(mimdiqiieich'  ilptgager^wm, 
E  pv  ben  ch  !  io  m'  mgegno 
Che  di  lugrime  pregni 
l^en  gli  occhi  miei. 

Sonetto  20..  Here  are  Phoebus,  Vulcan,  Jupiter,  CtBsar^  Janus, 

Saturn,  Mars,  Orion,  Neptune,  Juno,  and  a  chorus  of  Aiigds: 

and  they  have  only  fourteen  lines  to  turn  about  in. 

Canzone  4.  The  last  part  has  merit  from  *  E  perche  un  pooo.' 

Sonetto  39.  In  this  beautiful  sonnet,  as  in  ahnost  every  one, 

there  is  a  redundancy  of  words:  for  instance, 

Benedetto  sift  il  giomo,  e  1  mese,  e  Y  anno, 
£  la  atagion,  e  7  i 


Sonetto  40  is  very  serious.  It  is  a  prajer  to  God  that  his  heart 
may  be  turned  to  oflier  desires,  and  that  it  may  remember  how  on 
that  day  He  was  crucified. 

Sestina  3.  With  what  derision  would  a  poet  of  the  present  day 

be  treated  who  had  written  such  stuff  as, 

E  pel  bel  petto  V  mdurato  ghiaocio 
Che  trae  dal  mio  si  dohroti  ventL 

Sonetto  44.  '  L*  aspetto  sacro'  is  ingenious,  yet  without  conceits. 
Canzone  8.  As  far  as  we  know  it  has  never  been  remarked  (nor 
indeed  is  an  Italian  Academia  worth  a  remark),  that  the  motto  of 
the  Academia  della  Crusca,  *  H  piii  bel  fior  ne  coglie,'  is  firom 

E,  leonorate 
Cose  oeicando,  il  piii  bel  fior  ne  ooslie. 

Sonetto  46.  Here  he  wonders  whence  all  the  ink  can  come 
with  which  he  fills  his  paper  on  Laura. 

Sonetto  50.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  passion,  his  ardour  is 
increasing  to  such  a  degree,  that,  he  says,  ^*  Death  approaches . . . 
and  Kfe  fliez  axoay^ 

Cfae  la  morte  m'appieasa. e  7  vinet  fugge. 

We  believe  there  is  no  instance  where  life  has  resisted  the  en- 
coimter. 

Sonetto  59.  This  is  very  different  from  all  his  others.  The  first 
part  is  poor  enough:  the  last  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  be- 
lieve it  to  be  more  than  imaginary.  Here  he  boasts  of  the  irn* 
Eression  he  had  made  on  Laura,  yet  in  his  last  Canzone  he  asks 
er  whether  he  ever  had.  The  words  of  this  sonnet  to  which  we 
refer  are. 

Era  ben  forte  la  nemica  mia, 
£  lei  Tiddi  io  ferita  in  mezzo  al  core. 

But  we  may  well  take  all  this  for  ideal,  when  we  read  the  very 
next,  in  which  he  speaks  of  being  free  finom  the  thraldom  that  had 
held  him  so  luauy  years. 

Sonetto  66.  Tie  conclusion  from  *  Ne  mi  lece  ascoltar,*  is  very 
animated :  here  is  greatly  more  vigour  and  incitation  than  usuaL 

Canzone  9.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere,  except  in  the 
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rarest  and  most  vainable  books,  so  in:etched  a  poem  as  this.  The 
rhymes  occxor  over  and  over  again,  not  onlj  at  the  dose,  but  often 
at  the  fifth  and  sixth  syllables,  and  then  another  time.  Metastasio 
has  managed  best  the  ledimdant  rhymes. 

Sonetto  73.  Thefinal'part,  ^L'  aurasoaYe,'i8  exquisitely beautifiil, 
and  the  harmony  complete. 

Sonetto  84.  *'  Quel  vago  impallidir*  is  among  the  ten  best. 

Canzone  10.  In  the  last  stanza  there  is  a  lightness  of  movement 
not  always  to  be  found  in  the  graces  of  Petrarca. 

Canzone  11.  This  is  incomparably  the  most  elaborate  work  of 
the  poet,  but  it  is  ti^  far  fit>m  the  perfection  of  *  Soloe  pensoso.* 
The  second  and  third  stanzas  are  inierior  to  the  rest ;  and  l^efera 
beUa  e  tnangueta  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  place  it  occupies. 

Canzone  13  is  extremely  beautiful  until  we  come  to 

Fur  ti  medetmo  asflido, 
Me  fMdOy  pietra  morta  in  pietra  viva, 

Sonetto  95.  '  Pommi  ovi  1  Sol,'  is  imitated  &om  Horace's 
•  Pone  me  pigris,'  &c. 

Sonetto  98.  Four  verses  are  filled  with  the  names  of  rivers,  ex- 
cepting the  monosyllables  7um  and  e.  He  says  that  all  these  rivers 
cannot  slake  the  fire  that  is  the  anguish  of  his  heart:  no,  nor  even 
ivy,  fir,  pine,  beech,  or  juniper.  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
ironder,  that  tbese  subsimaries  lend  but  little  aid  to  the  exertions 
of  the  fireman. 

Sonetto  110. 

O  aDdme  gentili  ed  amorofe 

has  been  imitated  and  improved  upon  by  Redi,  in  his 
Dcmne  geotili,  divote  d'  amoore. 

Sonetto  111.  No  extravagance  ever  surpassed  the  invocation  to 
the  rocks  in  the  water,  requiring  that  henceforward  there  would 
not  be  a  cdngle  one  whicn  had  neglected  to  learn  how  to  bimi 
with  his  flames.    He  himself  can  only  go  fiirther  in. ...  • 

Sonetto  119,  where  he  tells  us  tliat  Laura's  eyes  can  bum  up 
the  Rhine  when  it  is  most  firozen,  and  crack  its  hardest  rocks. 

Sonetto  132.  In  the  precarious  state  of  her  health,  he  fears  more 
about  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  in  love  than  about  her 
danger. 

Sonetto  148.  His  descriptions  of  beauty  are  not  always  distinct 

and  correct:  for  example, 

Gli  oocM  lereiii  e  le  sieUatUi  cig^ 
La  bdla  booca  angelica... de  p^le 
Fiauij  e  di  rofle...e  didoldjMrofe. 

In  this  place  we  shall  say  a  little  about  oeehi  and  cigHa.  First, 
the  sense  would  be  better  and  the  verse  equally  good,  if,  tran&- 
posing  the  epithets,  it  were  written 

Gli  occhi  steDanti  e  le  Niaie  ciglia. 
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The  Italian  poets  are  veiy  much  in  the  habit  of  putting  the  ms- 
huhes  for  the  eyes^  because  cigUa  is  a  most  useful  rhyme.  Tlie 
Latin  poets,  contented  with  oculiy  ocetti^  and  hamna^  never  employ 
ciKay  of  which  indeed  they  appear  to  have  made  but  little  ac- 
count. Greatly  more  than  a  hundred  limes  has  Petcarca  ioaeirted 
e3res  into  the  first  part  of  his  sonnets;  it  is  rarely  that  ife  find  one 
without  its  occAt.  They  certainly  are  very  ornamental  things;  bat 
it  is  not  desirable  for  a  poet  to  resemble  an  Aigus* 

Canzone  15.  The  verification  here  differs  from  the  others,  bat 
is  no  less  beautiful  than  in  any  of  them.  However,  where  lofve 
appears  in  person,  we  would  rather  that  Pharaoh,  Rachel,  &&, 
were  absent. 

Sonetto  157.  He  tells  us  on  what  day  he  entered  the  labyrinth 
of  love. 

MiUe  trecento  rentuette  ammto 
Sull'  ora  prima  il  di  setto  a  AprilL 

This  poetry  has  very  unfairly  been  taken  advantage  of,  in  a 
book 

Written  by  William  Prynne  Ksquier,  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  six  hundrod  thirty-three. 

Sonetto  158.  He  has  now  loved  twenty  years. 

Sonetto  161.  The  first  verse  is  rendered  verv  inharmonious  by 
the  cesui-a  and  the  final  word  liaving  syllables  that  rhyme. 
Tutto  1  di  piango,  e  per  la  nottc  quanaOj  h^mando,  and  con- 
samandoy  are  considered  as  rhymes,  although  rhymes  should  be 
formed  by  similarity  of  sound  and  not  by  identity.  The  Italians, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  French,  rdect  this  canon. 

Sonetto  187,  on  the  present  of  two  roses,  is  light  and  pretty. 

Sonetto  192.  He  fears  he  may  never  see  Laura  again.  Pro- 
bably this  was  written  after  her  death.  He  dreams  of  her  saying 
to  hun,  *  Do  you  not  remember  the  last  evening,  when  I  left  you 
with  your  eyes  in  tears?  Forced  to  go  away  from  you,  I  could  not 
tell  you,  nor  could  I,  what  I  tell  you  now.  Do  not  hope  to  see  we 
again  on  earths  This  most  simple  and  beautiful  sonnet  has  been 
less  noticed  than  many  which  a  pure  taste  would  have  rejected. 
The  next  is  a  vision  of  Laura's  death.  There  are  verses  in 
Petrarca  which  will  be  uttered  by  many  sorrowers  through  many 
ages.     Such,  for  instance,  are 

Non  la  conobbc  11  mondo  mentre  T  ebbe, 
Ck>nobbila  io  chi  a  pianger  qni  rimasi. 

But  we  are  hard  of  belief  when  he  says 

Fianger  oercai,  juhi  ^a  dal  piamto  mutrt. 

There  are  fourteen  more  Sonnets,  and  one  more  Canzone  in  the  first 

series  of  the  Rime;  but  here  we  close  it.     Of  the  second,  third,  and 

fourth  series  we  must  be  contented  with  fewer  notices,  for  aheady  we 

have  exceeded  the  limits  we  proposed.    They  were  written  after 
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Laura's  death,  and  contain,  altogether,  somewhat  more  than  the 
first  alone.  Many  of  the  poems  in  them  are  grave,  tender,  and 
beautiiul.  There  are  the  same  faults,  but  fewer  in  number, 
and  less  in  desree.  He  never  talks  again,  as  he  does  in  the  last 
words  of  the  first,  of  carrying  a  laurel  and  acolimminhisbosom, 
the  one  for  fifteen,  the  otner  for  eighteen  years. 

Ginmen^  seems  disinclined  to  alk>w  a  preference  to  this  second 
part  of  the  Canzoniere.    But  surely  it  is.  in  general  far  more 

Sthetic,  and  more  exempt  from  the  importunities  of  petty  fancies, 
e  takes  the  trouble  to  translate  the  wretched  sonnet  (33,  part  2) 
in  which  the  waters  of  the  river  are  increased  by  the  poet's 
tears,  and  the  fish  (as  they  had  a  right  to  expect)  are  spoken  to. 
But  the  next  is  certainly  a  most  beautifid  poem,  and  worthy  of 
Dante  himself,  whose  manner  of  thinking  ana  style  of  expression 
it  much  resembles.  There  is  a  canzone  in  dialogue  which  also 
resembles  it  in  sentiment  and  feeling; 

Quondo  Boave  mio  fldo  conforto,  &c. 
The  next  again  is  imitated  from  Cino  daPistoja:  what  a  crowd  of 
words  at  the  opening ! 

QueL  antioo  mio  doloe  empio  signore. 

It  is  permitted  in  no  other  poetry  than  the  Italian  to  shovel  up 
such  a  quantity  of  trash  and  triviality  before  the  doors.  But 
rather  than  inaulge  in  censure,  we  will  recommend  to  the  espe- 
cial perusal  of  our  readers  anodier  list  of  admirable  compositions. 

*  Alma  felice,'  *  Anima  bella,'  *  Ite  rime  dolenti,'  '  Tomami  a 
mente,'  '  Quel  rossimol,'  *  Vago  angelletto,*  *  Dolce  mio 
caro,'    *  Gil  angeli,'  '  Ohime !  il  Del  viso,'    *  Che  deblo  io  far,' 

*  Amor !  se  vuor,'  '  O  aspettata,' '  Anima,  che  dinostra,'  *  Splrto 

fentil,'  '  Italia  mia.*  Few  indeed,  if  any,  of  these  arc  without  a 
aw ;  but  they  are  of  higher  worth  than  those  on  which  the  reader, 
unless  forewarned,  would  spend  his  time  unprofitably.  It  would 
be  a  great  blessing  if  a  critic  deeply  versed  in  this  literature,  like 
Carey,  would  publish  the  Italian  poets  with  significant  marks 
before  the  passages  worth  reading;  the  more  worth,  and  the  less. 
Probably  it  would  not  be  a  mark  of  admiration,  only  that  surprise 
and  admiration  have  but  one  between  them,  which  would  follow 
the  poet's  declaration  in  Can.  18,  that  *  if  he  does  not  melt  away 
it  is  because  fear  holds  him  together.'  After  this  foolery  he 
becomes  a  true  poet  again,    *  O  colli !    &c.,'  then    again  bad, 

*  You  see  how  many  colours  love  paints  my  face  with.' 

Nothing  he  ever  wrote  is  so  tender  as  a  reproach  of  Laura's, 
aflcr  ten  years'  admiration,  *  You  are  soon  grown  tired  of  loving 
me !'    He  replies, 

Io  non  All  d*  amor  voi  lasaato  unquanco,  &c. 
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There  is  poetiy  in  Petrarca  wliich  we  have  not  yet  adverted  to. 
In  wliich  he  has  changed  the  chords  xm  n/v  XvyMp  anura^z  sack  as 
^  Fiamma  del  ciel/  '  L  avara  Babilonia,'  *  Fontana  di  dolor.'  The 
volumes  close  with  the  *  Tiionfi.'  The  first,  as  we  might  have 
anticinated,  is  *  H  Trionfo  d'  Amore/  The  poem  is  a  vile  one, 
stuffea  with  proper  names.  The '  Trium]^  of  Chasdtv*  is  shorter, 
as  mi^ht  also  be  anticipated,  and  not  quite  so  full  of  them..  At 
the  close,  Love  meets  Laura,  who  makes  him  her  captive,  and 
carries  him  in  triumph  among  the  virgins  and  matrons  most  cele- 
brated for  purity  and  constancy.  The  *  Triumph  of  Death'  fol- 
lows. 

This  poem  is  truly  admirable.  Laura  is  returning  from  her 
victory  over  love;  suddenly  there  appears  a  black  flag,  followed 
by  a  iemale  in  black  apparel,  and  terrible  in  attitude  and  voice. 
^e  stops  the  festive  procession,  and  strikes  Laura.  The  poet 
now  describes  her  last  moments,  and  her  sofi^  sleep  of  death,  in 
which  she  retains  all  her  beauty.  In  the  second  part  she  comes  to 
him  in  a  dream,  holds  out  her  hand,  and  invites  nim  to  sit  by  her 
on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  under  the  shade  of  a  beech  and  a  laurel 
Nothing,  in  this  most  beautiM  of  languages,  is  so  beautiful^  ex- 
cepting the  lines  of  Dante  on  Francesca,  as  these. 

E  qaella  man'  gik  tanto  desiata, 
A  me,  parkmdo  e  aotpirando,  pone. 

Their  discourse  is  upon  death,  which  she  tells  himi  should  be 

formidable  only  to  the  wicked,  and  assures  him  that  the  «ijoy- 

ment  she  receives  from  it,  is  far  beyond  any  life  has  to  be^w. 

He  then  asks  her  a  question,  which  he  alone  had  a  right  to  ask 

her,  and  only  in  her  state  of  purity  and  bliss. 

She  sighed,  and  said,  '  Ko  ;  nothing  ooald  diaaeyer 
My  heart  from  thine,  and  nothing  shall  there  erer. 

If,  thy  fbnd  aidomr  to  repress, 
I  somethnes  frown'd  (and  how  could  I  do  less  ?) 
I^  now  and  then,  my  look  was  not  henign, 

'Twas  hat  to  save  my  fame,  aiid  thine. 
And,  as  thon  knowest,  when  I  saw  thy  ffnet, 

A  glance  was  ready  with  reheC' 

Scarce  with  dry  cheek 

These  tender  words  I  heard  her  speak. 
'Were  they  hat  truer  I  cried.    She  hent  the  head. 

Not  unreproachfully,  and  said, 
*  Yes,  I  did  loye  thee;  and  whene'er 
I  tum'd  away  my  eyes,  'twas  shame  and  fear. 
A  thousand  times  to  thee  did  they  incline. 
But  sank  before  the  flame  that  shot  from  thine.* 

He  who,  the  twentieth  time,  can  read  immoved  this  canzone, 

never  has  experienced  a  love  which  could  not  be  requited,  and 

never  has  deserved  a  happy  one. 
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Art.  v.— 1.  La  Russie  en  1839.   (Russia  in   1839.)    Par  k  . 

Maequis  de  Cubtine.    4  vols.    Paris.    1843. 
2.  Esprit    de   TEeorumie    Politique.      Par  Ivan  GOLOWINE, 

Auteur  Russe.    Paris.     1843. 

Tew  readers  there  are,  who  have  not  lambled  through  Siueia 
-very  lately  under  the'  guidanoe  of  the  amiable,  the  aharp-sighted, 
saia  plain-spoken  Kom.  So  microBoopic  aa  well  as  panoramic 
were  the  views  afforded  by  the  German  traveller,  that  most 
people,  though  amused,  were  satiated,  and  we  wanted  to  hear  oar 
fiee  very  little  of  Russia  for  the  next  twelvemonth.  But  here  a 
Bew  cicerone  has  started  up,  of  a  naticm  and  a  kind  so  perfectly 
contrasted  with  Kohl,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  listen  to  whi^ 
lie  had  to  say.  Instead  of  the  simple  and  plain  good  sense  of  the 
(rerman,  we  have  here  the  eatrity  the  conceit,  the  paradox,  the 
happy  hits,  and  the  unhappy  blunders  of  the  Frenchman. 

The  Maiquis  de  Custine,  well  known  for  his  work  on  Spain, 
and  for  several  novels,  more  sentimental  and  lively  than  int^est- 
ing,  is  not  of  the  old  school  of  French  writers,  nor  vet  of  the  new. 
He  is  of  the  school  of  irandtian :  that  hali^y  house  between 
classic  and  romantic,  which  weltbred  and  well-bom  authors  love 
to  frequent,  and  so  keep  aloof  from  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
vulgar  ravings  of  Balzac  and  Sand.  Monsieur  de  Custine  is  of 
the  school  of  Chateaubriand — high  and  mighty  as  a  feudal  chief 
whose  sword  and  buckler  had  been  stolen  by  the  £dries  and  re- 
placed by  pen  and  inkstand.  He  admires  the  past,  praises  religion, 
and  patronizes  providence.  He  affects  the  proiound  and  the 
poetic,  has  an  equal  horror  of  common  sense  and  commonplace, 
and  writes  as  if  he  were '  perorating'  to  an  attentive  audience.  Mon- 
sieur  de  Custine  is  evidentlv  a  man  accustomed  to  shine  in  saloons, 
and  he  wags  his  pen,  as  he  would  his  tongue,  always  for  effect, 
and  more  eager  after  point  than  truth.  But  if  his  high  birth  and 
habits  of  good  sodety  have  thus  misled  him  in  one  respect,  they 
have  secured  him  precious  advantages,  as  a  tourist,  in  another,  by 
an  entree  into  those  aristocratic,  nav  imperial  circles,  which  they 
who  penetrate  into,  have  seldom  the  opportunity  or  audacity  to 
talk  of. 

The  first  hundred  pages  of  the  Marquis  de  Custine's  book  have, 
however,  nothing  to  do  with  his  travels,  and  are,  indeed,  much 
more  interesting  than  his  observations  on  foreign  countries.  They 
are  an  hundred  pages  of  the  memoirs  of  his  fiunil^:  of  his  father 
and  grand&ther,  who  both  perished  on  a  revolutionary  scafiold, 
and  of  his  mother,  one  of  those  few  lovely  tenants  of  Parisian 
prisons  who  chanced  to  escape  the  Reign  of  Terror.    His  grand- 
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father,  the  MarquiB  de  Gustine,  commanded  the  anny  of  the 
Khine  ;  his  son  was  sent  French  envoy  to  Berlin.  An  expression 
of  disgust  against  Robespierre  occasioned  the  recall  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  dder  Custine.  Trial  was  then  synonymous  with  death. 
But  personal  efforts  and  intervention,  especially  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, sometimes  mollified  the  judges  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
The  mother  of  the  author  of  the  present  work,  then  daughter-in-law 
of  the  accused  general,  spared  no  effort  or  peril  to  save  her  hus- 
band's father.  Her  importunities  were  so  great,  that  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  gave  orders  to  his  band  of  cut-throats 
to  hew  her  in  pieces,  as  she  descended  the  steps  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  She  had  often  escaped;  but  on  the  last  day  of  trial,  after 
the  general  had  been  led  bacK  to  prison,  she  found  herself  on  the 
summit  of  the  steps  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  whilst  two  rows  of 
ruffians,  with  drawn  sabres  and  imprecations,  awaited  her  descent 
with  that  of  other  victims  marked  out  to  them.  She  saw  her 
fate,  and  knew  that  weakness  or  faltering  would  hasten  it.  She 
advanced  to  run  down  the  fatal  gauntlet,  when,  perceiving  a  pots- 
sarde  near  her  with  a  child  at  &r  breast,  she  hngered,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  What  a  pretty  child !'  *  Take  it,  then,*  replied  the 
fishwoman.  Madame  de  Custine  took  the  ragged  infant,  and  with 
it  in  her  arms,  traversed  unhurt  the  menacing  crowd,  and  then 
returned  it  to  its  rude  mother,  who  had  thus  saved  a  precious 
life. 

Greneral  Custine  was  visited  by  his  daughter-inJaw  the  night 
before  his  execution.  He  had  changed  cells.  His  old  one  was 
given  to  Marie  Antoinette,  as  the  worst  of  the  prison.  General 
Custine,  in  ceding  this  worst  celt  of  the  Concieigerie  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  recollected  the  queen's  brilliant  circle  at  Versailles, 
*  where  he  had  lost  300,000  nancs  in  one  night.' 

The  turn  of  the  younger  Custine,  fitther  of  the  author  of  the 
present  volume,  came  next.  We  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  succeed  M.  de  Segur  as  French  envoy  at  Berlin.  M.  de 
Segur  had  failed  altogether  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king: 
this  was  partly  owing  to  his  having,  when  at  the  Russian  court, 
amused  the  Empress  Catharine  by  caricatures  of  the  Prussian  court 
and  monarch.  On  learning  that  M.  de  Segur  was  sent  to  Berlin,  the 
empress  forwarded  thither  one  of  M.  de  Segur's  notes,  containing 
several  of  these  caricatures.  Such  an  envoy,  it  may  be  supposed, 
was  but  coldly  received.  Young  Custine  was  not  more  successful. 
One  night  on  his  return  home,  he  was  followed  by  a  person 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  who  flung  at  his  feet  a  roll  of  paper:  it 
was  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  Tilnitz.  The  younger  Custine  was 
condemnea  with  the  (Krondins,  and  perished  with  them.  His 
heroic  wife  had  planned  his  escape,  but  he  refused  to  adopt  her  plan, 
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as  it  would  have  risked  the  life  of  the  gaoler's  daughter,  who  was 
to  be  an  acooiDp)|Be  of  his  flight. 

His  widow  was  soon  after  arrested,  and  thrust  into  the  same 
prison  with  Mesdames  d'Aiguillon,  de  Lamett,  and  the  future 
empress  Josephine.  The  latter  was  the  most  fearful  of  all :  ftiU  of 
tears  and  despair,  and  trusting  more  to  a  pack  of  fortune-telling 
cards  which  she  consulted,  tliMi  to  either  religion  or  virtuous  for- 
titude. Madame  de  Custine  used  to  tell  of  a  fellow-prisoner,  *  an 
aged  Englishwoman,  deaf  and  ahnost  blind,  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  comprehend,  why  she  was  in  prison.  The  executioner 
answered  her  last  question.^  Madame  de  Custine  was  saved  by 
the  benevolence  of  an  old  cobbler,  Jerome,  member  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  a  terrorist,  whom  she  was  able  to  save  in  her  turn. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Salvan,  and  gave  her  name 
at  least,  if  she  gave  no  more,  to  her  friend  Madame  de  Stael's 
*Delphine.; 

Reared  in  this  terrible  school,  having  received  so  amply  that 
baptSme  descaig  which  has  rendered  the  better  order  of  the  French 
80  politically  circumspect,  and  having  lost  therewith  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  Marquis  de 
Uustine  anti-revolutionary:  and  so  ne  is,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  him  admire  Russian  despotism.  A  traveller  better 
disposed,  we  should  think,  to  give  a  &vourable  account  of  the  au* 
tocrat's  empire,  ought  not  to  have  been  found  than  the  French 
noble.  Yet  no  one  has  written  so  severe  a  satire  of  Russia,  as  the 
Marquis  de  Custine.  The  French  aristocrat  has,  in  fact,  got  his 
head  so  full  of  democratic  rights,  that  he  was  hurt  and  mortified  at 
findinjgin  Russia  nobles  reduced  to  the  state  of  domestics. 

This  is  more  striking  when  Russian  princes  are  met  with  out 
of  their  own  dominions,  as  when  the  author  meets  tiie  Grand 
Duke  Michael  at  Ems.  He  praises  much  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  Grrand  Duke,  a  panegyric  in  which  we  by  no  means  join, 
but  exclaims  against  the  servile  manners  of  his  suite.  The  writer 
of  this  review  was  witness  to  a  scene  which  would  have  fully  ex- 
emplified M.  de  Custine's  objections.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael 
went  out  with  a  large  party,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  to 
shoot.  He  brought  with  mm  a  packet  of  cigars,  no  one  else  dar- 
ing to  provide  himself  with  a  similar  source  of  pleasure.  The 
impatient  Grand  Duke  had,soon  wasted  his  cigars;  flung  away  one 
as  bad,  half  smoked  another,  lost  a  third;  till  towards  tiie  end  of 
his  day's  sport  his  cigar-box  was  as  empty  as  his  game-bag.  The 
sport  nad  not  been  brilliant.  Hereat  his  royal  hiffhness  muttered 
many  imprecations,  and  packed  every  member  of  his  suite  back 
through  tne  woods  to  picK  up  for  him  the  remnants  of  his  cigars. 

The  Marquis  de  Custine  sails  from  Liibeck  on  board  the  steamer, 
Nicholas  the  First.    His  description  of  Baltic  scenery  is  lively. 
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^  An  hour  Bmoe  I  saw  the  sun  sink  into  the  sea,  hetween  ihe  N.N.E, 
and  the  N.,  leaving  behind  it  a  luminous  tnin,  wfasoii  has  sufficed  me 
to  write  by  on  the  deck  ;  and  now  I  look  to  the  N.N.E.,  and  mark  the 
first  tints  of  sunrise.  Yesterday  is  not  over,  yet  to-morrow  commences. 
Day  here  is  an  mterminable  aurora,  wYndi  never  keeps  its  promise. 
The  sunrise  brings  no  new  day,  and  sunset  no  night.  The  mane  o£ 
colour,  the  religious  obscurity  of  night,  are  not  to  be  found.  Though 
not  dark  by  night,  it  is  still  gray  by  day.  The  sun  of  the  north  appeals 
to  me  as  an  alabaster  lamp,  suspended  and  turning  between  heayen  and 
earth.  The  atmosphere  is  that  of  the  pictures  we  see  painted  on 
China.  •  •  •  • 

"  The  Russians  are  proud  of  the  approach  to  St  Petersburg  by  the 
Neva.  It  disappointed  me.  When  nrst  you  begin  to  perceive  some 
steeples,  the  effect  is  more  ringular  than  imposing.  A  narrow  fine  of 
earth  is  perceived  between  sea  and  sky,  indented  by  a  few  irregularities^ 
and  these  irregularities  are  the  mighty  buildings  of  the  captal.  It  is 
like  a  line  traced  by  the  trembling  hand  of  a  child,  trying  to  draw  s 
mathematical  figure," 

Our  author  has  for  fellow-travelleTS  on  board  a  Prince  K ^ 

and  several  Russian  ladies:  the  former  a  liberal  in  words,  and 
as  fond  of  idle  expatiation  in  political  philosophy  as  the  French- 
man. The  prince  tells  the  story  of  the  Baron  Dngens,  of  Stem- 
berg,  who  hved  in  his  castle  on  the  solitary  island  of  Dago,  for 
the  sake  of  murdering  and  plundering  the  sKpwrecked.  He  com- 
pares the  baron  to  Byron's  heroes,  an  odd  idea  of  the  humanity 
of  the  poet  and  his  ideal.  The  prince  denies  to  the  Russians  trc 
sentiment  of  the  potTit  of  honour,  that  growth  of  feudalism  per- 
petuated in  the  modem  gentleman.  '  Hence,  saith  he,  amid  aD 
their  bravery  and  good  qualities,  the  Russians  want  altogether 
that  chivalrous  respect  for  truth,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  found 
further  west. 

The  numerous  fleet  of  Russia  was  far  from  inspiring  the  French 
marquis  with  respect. 

^*  On  approaching  Kronstadt  the  imposing  men-of-war  of  the  Russian 
empire  appear.  The  fleet  is  the  creation  and  recreation  of  Nicholas. 
But,  for  my  part,  when  told  that  ibis  naval  scene  was  merely  for  the 
instruction  of  cadets,  my  curiosity  turned  to  ennui,  and  I  thought  of 
sehool.  All  this  movement  was  the  result  of  neither  war  nor  commeree^ 
but  parctde  /  and,  with  the  Russians,  parade  is  the  great  mania.  Here 
is  a  fleet  on  parade,  and  its  crews  at  school  for  three  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  scholar  re-enters  his  cage,  his  plaything  of  a  sh^ 
goes  into  its  box,  and  the  ice  commences  its  attacks  upon  tiie  imperial 
navy.  Lord  Durham  told  the  Emperor  his  ships  were  his  playthingB. 
To  admire  Ruasiay  when  coming  to  it  by  water,  you  must  forget  uie 
entrance  to  London  by  the  Thames.     Tms  is  life — ^that  is  death !" 

We  have  had  a  hundred  descriptions  of  the  Emperor  NichoIaS| 
but  M.  de  Custine  still  adds  a  few  traits. 
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^'  The  Emperor  is  taller  than  most  men  by  balf  a  head.  His  stature 
is  noble,  though  somewhat  stiff.  He  has  been  accustomed  from  his 
youth  to  eirth  his  waist  so  tight  as  abnost  to  drive  his  stomach  into  his 
chest,  and  it  literally  falls  over  his  waist.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Emperor  untightens  his  belt,  he  experiences  a  complete  though  momen- 
tary prostration  of  strength.  His  features  are  more  German  than 
Slavonic  His  life  is  passed  in  the  open  ab :  so  much  so,  that  the  shade 
of  his  militaiy  hat  has  marked  a  fair  region  on  the  midst  of  his  face,  on 
each  side  of  which  the  skin  is  bronzed  by  the  sun." 

The  following  is  M.  de  Custine's  description  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtenberg  and  the  Grand  Ducbess 
Marie,  at  which  he  was  present : 

*'  The  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church  are  long  and  majestic  Every 
ttung  is  symbolical  and  rich.  The  walls,  the  ceUing,  the  priests'  gar- 
ments, shone  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  imperial  chapel  is  not 
large ;  it  was  filled  by  the  grandees,  the  courtiers,  and  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. We  were  separated  from  the  altar,  which  is  a  mere  square 
table,  by  a  balustrade.  At  length  the  Emperor  and  Empress  and  their 
£unily  entered,  and  every  eye  was  turned  upon  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  crowd  there  was  no  confusion,  nor  was  the  silence  of  respect  troubled 
in  any  way.  By  the  side  of  the  emperor,  in  a  Ion?  golden  robe  and 
pointed  cap,  stood  a  Tartar  khan,  half  independent,  hiOf  tributarjr,  who 
had  come  to  Petersburg  to  procme  the  place  of  page  for  one  of  his  sons. 
How  this  monarchy  has  started  up  to  the  firat  rank  of  might  and 
magnificence!  The  Emperor  himself  did  not  seem  much  accustomed 
to  such  scenes,  for  eve^  now  and  then  he  quitted  his  praying 
stool  to  correct  some  nult  of  podtion  or  etiquette,  on  the  part 
of  his  children  or  dergy.  His  son-in-law  was  not  in  his  proper 
t)lace;  he  made  him  advance  or  retire  two  feet.  The  grand  duchesses^ 
the  courtiers,  even  the  priests,  were  subject  to  this  minute  discipline. 
During  the  mass  the  new-married  couple  drink  together  out  of  the  same 
cup,  and  go  hand  in  hand  three  times  round  the  altar.  Crowns  were  held 
over  their  heads.  Her  brother  held  the  crown  over  the  grand  duchess, 
the  emperor  frequently  rectifying  his  attitude.  Count  Pahlen  held  the 
crown  over  the  Due  de  Leuchtenberg :  singular  that  the  son  of  one  of 
the  assassins  of  Paul  should  grace  the  marriage  of  his  grand-daughter. 
It  was  astonishing  how  the  arms  of  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  and  of 
Count  Pahlen  could  keep  motionless,  whilst  extended  and  holding  these 
crowns.  The  bride  was  full  of  grace  and  purity,  fair,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  countenance  of  candour  and  intellect.  Inunediately  after  the  ce- 
remony the  Empress  in  emotion  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Em- 
peror. Two  pigeons  had  been  let  loose,  and  they  had  perched  on  the 
cornice  of  one  of  the  columns  over  the  altar,  and  billed  and  cooed  their 
part  to  perfection.  The  Due  de  Leuchtenberg  is  well  made,  handsome, 
but  his  features  are  not  distingues.  He  is  rather  a  handsome  lieutenant 
than  a  prince.*' 

The  Emperoi  Nicholas  threw  a  singular  charm  over  the  mind 
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of  M.  de  Custine.  He  fiiscinated  the  traveller:  so  much  so,  that 
from  the  moment  of  the  chapter  of  his  first  interview  and  conver- 
sation, the  French  marquis  sees  nothing  but  the  Emperor.  The 
imperial  image  haunts  him,  dominates  him,  charms  him,  frightens 
him,  and  in  struggles  against  this  charm  and  this  fright,  M.  de 
Custine  becomes  liberal,  and  harangues  against  despotism.  He 
is  pursued  by  a  spectre  ;  he  tells  each  minute  that  he  is  afraid  of 
bemg  transportea  to  Siberia  ;  and  having  laid  hold  of  a  story  of 
a  prince  harshly  exiled  to  Siberia,  he  expatiates  and  expands  upon 
it;  representing  the  Emperor  as  a  demon  in  the  last  chapter,  who 
had  been  extolled  as  an  angel  in  the  first. 

It  is  too  hard  a  task  to  put  upon  the  shoulders  and  conscience 
of  any  man,  to  render  him  at  once  the  lord,  the  judge,  and  the 
permanent  executioner,  of  the  errors  of  his  people.  Yet  thus  have 
the  laws  and  habits  of  Russia  constituted  their  sovereign.  The 
penalty  of  death  is  abolished  in  a  coimtry ,  where  civilization  is  for 
the  masses  not  more  advanced  than  it  was  in  France  and  England 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  How  the  kings  of 
that  day  treated  their  noblesse  the  history  of  the  scaffold  bears  wit- 
ness. W  hat  would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the 
penalty  of  death  under  the  Tudors,  or  under  Louis  XI.?  It  is  the 
Russian  Emperor's  position  which  is  awful,  and  which  renders  his 
character  so.  He  was  bred  to  that  position,  instructed  in  its  duties : 
terrible  duties  they  are,  but  he  performs  them  conscientiously. 
We  hope  we  are  not  pro&ne,  but  at  any  rate  we  are  true,  in  assL- 
milating  the  duties  of  a  Russian  despot  to  that  of  a  deity:  an 
awful  responsibility  and  an  awful  character.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
performs  his  merciless  and  impressive  and  patriotic  part,  with  what 
wisdom  he  may;  and  has  at  least  the  merit,  not  so  very  common, 
of  deeming  that  a  being  so  highly  placed  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  weakness  and  from  vice,  ana  to  be  a  model  in  the  only 
human  relations  left  to  him,  those  of  husband,  father,  and  master. 

"  The  Emperor,"  says  De  Custine,  "  forgets  his  supreme  majesty 
only  in  his  family  relations.  There  he  remembers  that  man  has  plea- 
sures independent  of  his  duties.  His  domestic  virtues  aid  lum  in  his 
public  task,  by  ensuring  him  universal  esteem." 

In  this  respect,  Nicholas  is  superior  to  Alexander.  M.  de  Cus- 
tine relates  that,  in  1814,  he  was  dancing  the  Polonaise  at  Vienna: 

^*  Chance  had  placed  me  between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his 
Empress,  a  Baden  Princess.  I  felt  awkward,  pressed  between  such  per- 
sonages. All  of  a  sudden  the  dancers  came  to  a  stop,  and  the  Emperor, 
impatient,  put  his  head  over  my  shoulder,  and  sud,  roughly  enough, 
to  the  Empress,  *  Get  on,  do.^  The  Empress  turned  round,  and  per- 
ceiving the  Emperor  dancing  with  a  lady  for  whom  he  had  shown  for 
some  days  a  profound  passion,  observed, '  Always  polite/  The  autocrat 
bit  his  hp." 
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The  author  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  ball  and  suppet 
after  the  imperial  wedding,  and  describes  amusingly  the  imper- 
turbable sang-froid  of  a  young  Genevese,  dad  in  the  dress  of  a 
ziational  guard,  the  imiform  least  liked  at  St.  Petersburg.  Besides 
the  great  table  of  a  thousand  seats,  was  a  small  table  of  eight. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  Emperor  and  his  friends.  The  young 
Genevese  boldly  took  his  seat  at  this  table,  opposite  the  Emperor, 
ivho  called  for  a  ninth  chair  rather  than  disturb  his  republican 
guest.     This  was  playing  the  amiable  host. 

The  author  tells  us  of  an  English  marquis,  much  liked  by  the 
imperial  family,  who,  with  a  wooden  leg,  contrived  to  dance  the 
Polonaise  with  the  Empress.  Her  majesty  wished  to  give  a  ball 
expressly  for  the  manj^uis  before  he  left  St.  Petersburg,  and  made 
the  invitation  herself  m  person.  The  marquis  said,  that  he  had 
been  already  too  much/e^,  and  if  her  majesty  did  not  intend  to 
kill  him  with  the  magnificence  of  hospitality,  she  must  permit 
him  to  decline  the  ball,  and  retire  on  board  his  yacht  to  make  pre- 
parations for  departure.  The  Empress  then  turned  to  the  marquis's 
eldest  son,  who  pleaded  his  engagement  to  a  reindeer  hunt.  Her 
Daajcsty  Aen  repeated  her  invitation  to  the  younger  son  of  the 
marqms,  who  was  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  consent.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  heard  to 
murmur.  *  It's  I,  who  am  the  victim.'  Si  rum  e  vero,  e  ben 
iravaio. 

There  is  one  weakness  or  characteristic  of  the  Russians,  espe- 
cially of  its  imperial  £unily,  by  which  travellers  profit,  and  by 
which  M.  de  Custine  largely  profited  ;  and  which,  instead  of 
filling  him  with  satisfiu^tion  and  ^Utude,  on  the  contrary  in- 
qpiies  him  with  complaint  and  suspicion.  This  is  their  anxiety  to 
TO  well  spoken  of,  and  well  thought  of  abroad.  The  Ejnperor  and 
Empress  Doth  expended  a  world  of  blandishments  on  M.  de  Cus- 
tine. He  accepted  them,  nay,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  them 
by  a  profusion  of  compliments  at  the  time  ;  and  now  that  he  has 
returned  safe  to  his  desk  and  to  his  friends  in  France,  he  indulges 
in  as  much  malignity.  This  is  tmfidr.  The  author  should  not 
have  played  Voltaire's  part,  who  fawned  on  the  Ghreat  Frederic  in 
Berlin,  and  lampoonedhim  in  Paris.  We  cannot  perceive  any  crime 
in  the  desire  of  the  Russian  prince  to  be  well  considered  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  laudable  feeling,  and  one  that  might  be  turned  to 
better  account  by  writers,  or  by  eminent  men  who  visit  St.  Peters- 
burg. M.  de  Custine,  who  could  converse  with  Nicholas  on  the 
circumstances  of  that  fearful  day  on  which  he  ajKsefjkded  the  throne, 
might  have  had  the  courage  to  mark  at  once  what  he  admired, 
and  what  he  censured  in  Russia. 

'*  The  day  on  wUch  Nicholas  aseended  the  ihrone^''  leoounts  3f .  de 
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Custine,  "  was  the  day  on  which  hig  goard  rehelled.  At  the  first  news  of 
the  rerolty  the  Emperor  and  Enqpress  descended  alone  together  to  tiieir 
chapel,  and  there,  faUing  <m  their  knees  at  the  altar,  TOwed  hefbre  God 
to  die  as  soverdigns,  if  the  in8urreeti<m  could  not  he  put  down.  The 
Emperor  knew  the  mutiny  to  he  serious^  £nr  the  archbishop  had  £uled  in 
appeasing  the  soldiers.  Afiter  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  £nk* 
peror  went  to  overcome  the  rebels  hy  his  presence,  and  by  the  calm 
energy  of  his  countenance.  He  himself  recounted  to  me  this  scene  in 
words  which,  imfortunately,  I  cannot  all  recollect. 

"  *  Sire,* "  observed  M.  de  Custine,  *  your  majesty  derived  force  from 
the  genuine  source.* 

'*  ^  I  was  ignorant  what  I  was  about  to  do  or  say,'  said  lihe  Emperar, 
'  I  was  inspired.' 

'*  ^  To  have  such  inspirations,  one  must  merit  them.* 

'* '  I  did  nothing  extraordinary.  I  bade  the  soldiers.  Return  to  their 
ranks  ;  and  at  the  moment  of  pasnng  the  regiment  in  review,  I  cried.  On 
your  knees !  All  obeyed.  What  gave  me  strength  was  my  previoos 
resignation  to  deatL  I  am  grateful  for  success,  not  proud  of  it,  hay- 
ing no  merit  therein.' 

'^Nicholas,"  continues  the  author,  ^< is  the  Louis  XIV.  of  the  Sla^ 
yons.  Eyewitnesses  assured  me,  that  he  seemed  to  rise  in  height  at 
each  step  he  made  towards  the  mutineers.  From  having  been  taciturn, 
melancholic,  and  minute  in  his  youth,  he  became  a  hero  when  sovereign. 
One  of  the  mutineers  i^proached  four  times  to  kill  him,  without  having 
the  courage.  It  had  been  insinuated  to  the  soldiers  that  Constantine 
was  marching  to  defend  his  rights.  They  cried  for  The  Constitution^ 
being  told  that  this  meant  the  wife  of  Constantine  (?).  Constantine 
had  refused  the  crown  from  weakness,  and  from  fear  of  being  poisoned. 

'*  The  following  is  the  remainder  of  our  conversation.  '  When  the 
mutiny  vras  appeased,  nre,  you  must  have  returned  to  your  palace  willi 
yery  different  feelings  from  what  you  lefb  it.  You  had  then  not  onljr 
ensured  your  throne,  but  acquired  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
ihe  sympathy  of  every  elevated  mind.' 

'^  ft  has  bieen  too  much  vaunted,  what  I  did  then.' 

**  The  Emperor  did  not  tell  me  what  I  learned  firom  another  source;, 
that  on  returning  to  his  >vife,  he  found  her  with  a  nervous  affection, 
a  trembling  of  uie  bead,  which  she  still  has  when  in  weak  health. 
The  Emperor  himself  when  the  excitement  was  over,  experienced  a 
collapse,  and  flinging  himself  overcome  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his 
followers,  exclaimed,  'What  a  commencement  of  a  reign!'  .  •  • 

<<< Despotism,'  cried  the  Emperor  to  M.  de  Custine,  'still  exists 
in  Russia,  since  it  is  the  essence  of  my  government  But  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  genius  of  the  nation.  I  understand  a  republic,  which 
is  at  least,  or  may  be,  a  clear  and  sincere  government.  I  understand 
tm  absolute  monarchy:  but  a  representative  monarchy  is  what  I  cannot 
understand.  It  is  a  government  of  fraud,  lies,  and  corruption ;  I  wouU 
rather  fall  back  to  China,  than  ever  adopt  it' 

'''  Sire,'  observed  M.  de  Custine,  '  I  have  always  regaxded  repre- 
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flent&dre  goyenmieat  as  an  ineyitaUe  oompromise  in  certain  states  of 
Bo&ety^  at  certain  epochs.  Instead  of  resdiying  any  difficuk^y  howerer, 
k  mmify  adjoams  them.  It  is  a  truce  signed  between  democracy  and 
monaronj,  luider  the  auspices  of  two  grants,  fear  and  interest.  It  ig 
pcdioDged  by  the  pride  of  loquaeitjr  ana  popolar  yaniiy.  It  is  the  aris- 
tocracy of  speedi  substttiited  fi>r  tnat  <^  truth  ;  it  is  toe  goyemment  of 
adyocates.'" 

Such  was  the  mean  and  commonplace  flattery,  by  which  the 
author  replied  to  the  Emperor's  face :  tnus  pronouncing  a  panegyric 
on  despotism,  whilst  on  the  moment  of  his  return  to  his  writing* 
desk,  tne  French  marquis  re-becomes  a  liberal,  and  falls  to  abusing 
the  despot  on  whose  hand  he  has  just  slavered.    This  is  base ! 

^'^  Sir,  you  speak  truth,'  said  the  Emperor,  presring  my  hand,  '  I  waa 
a  representatiye  soyere^  [in  Poland],  and  the  world  knows  what  it 
oost  me  to  snbject  mysS  to  the  exigencies  of  that  infamous  system  of 
goyemment :  to  boy  yotes,  corrupt  consciences,  seduce  the  one  in 
Older  to  deoetye  the  other.  All  these  means  I  disdained,  and  I  paid 
dear  the  penalty  of  my  frankness.  But,  I  thank  God,  I  haye  done  with 
such  an  odious  system.  I  shall  neyer  be  a  constitutional  king.  I  could 
neyer  consent  to  reign  by  artifice  and  intrigue.' " 

The  Emperor,  we  see,  is  an  absolutist  fimatic.  And  certainly 
there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  To  bribe  a  patriot  with  a  ]^lace, 
a  leading  orator  with  a  blue  ribbon;  to  indiuge  a  town  with  a 
luccatiye  road ;  these  Httle  innocent  tricks  of  constitutional 
(government  are  an  abomination  to  the  Czar,  who  thinks  it,  all  the 
time,  ri^ht  noble  to  pack  women  and  children  off  to  Siberia  for  the 
faults  of  their  hapleai  parents  and  rdations.  But  having  protested 
against  M.  de  Custine's  denunciations  of  the  Emperor  xf icholaa 
a^r  having  so,  himself,  flattered  him,  we  think  it  necessary  in 
&imess  to  give  his  story  of  Prince  Trubetskoi  and  his  family. 

'*  Prince  Trubetskoi  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  fourteen  yean 
ago.  Young  at  that  time,  he  took  part  in  the  insurrection  of  Decconbear 
the  14th.  He  tried  to  persuade  the  troops  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
was  not  legitimate,  and  hoped  by  ud  of  this  biae  conviction,  communi* 
cated  to  the  soldiers,  to  effect  a  political  reyolution.  But  the  conspirators 
were  too  few  to  brings  about  any  result  It  was  merely  creatbg  dis« 
order  for  disorder*s  st^e.  The  conspiracy  was  defeated  by  the  presence 
of  mind  of  the  Emperor,  and  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  regard.  The 
Prince  Trubetskoi,  the  most  compromised  of  the  guilty,  was  condemned 
to  work  in  the  mines  of  the  Ural  for  fourteen  vears,  and  pass  the  rest 
ef  his  life  in  one  of  these  remote  colonies  of  Siberia  peopled  exchtsiyeiy 
by  male&etors.  The  Prince  had  a  wifs,  a  daughter  of  the  noblest  of 
iheland.  She  would  follow  her  husband  to  his  Hying  tomb^  and  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  quit  him.  She  obtained  permission  as  a  fayoor, 
and  the  goyemment  respected,  that  is,  permitted  this  pennanent  act  of 
sacrifice  and  devotion  during  fourteen  years,    llie  journey  alone  was 
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enough  to  have  killed  a  delicate,  and  delicately  reared  female.  But  slie 
supported  all.  The  Priuce  and  Princess  had  no  children  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. They  have  had  five  children  in  the  mines.  Their  friends  h«l 
the  permission  to  send  clothes  and  provisions  to  those  in  the  mines,  birt 
not  money.  Such  aid  yrss  indispensable  to  a  mother  who  reared  five 
ehildren  in  a  climate,  of  which  the  temperature  alone  is  sufficient  to 
extinguish  human  life.  After  seven  years  the  Princess  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  Emperor  to  allow  her  cliiloren  to  be  sent  to  St.  Petersbui^ 
to  be  educated.  The  reply  was,  *  That  the  cliildren  of  the  galley- 
slave,  slaves  themselves,  did  not  want  education.'  The  Prince  has  now 
fulfilled  his  years  of  public  work  in  the  mines,  but  the  place  assigpied 
for  his  resi^nce  in  Siberia  is  so  remote,  so  barbarous,  that  the  rigour 
there  is  far  worse  than  labour  in  the  mines.  The  health  of  the  Princess 
has  suffered.  She  therefore  prays  the  Emperor,  through  her  family, 
to  be  permitted  to  inhabit  some  part  of  Siberia  not  utterly  savage. 
The  environs  of  Tobolsk,  of  Irkutz,  or  Orenburg,  would  appear  paradise 
to  her ;  there,  at  least,  would  be  found  an  apothecary's  shop,  if  not 
teadiers.  The  reply  of  the  Emperor  to  the  person  who  made  this 
demand  for  the  uniortunate  Princess,  was,  '  I  wonder  how  any  one 
dares  to  speak  to  me  again  of  a  family  whose  chief  conspired  against 
me.'  The  Trubetskoi  family  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  the  faimly  of 
the  Princess,  still  go  to  court." 

Discontent,  and  what  is  called  liberalism,  exist  in  Russia  solely 
amongst  the  noblesse ;  there  is  as  yet  no  middle  class,  capable  of 
feeling  the  nqble  desire  of  aiding  the  nobles  to  obtain  freedom, 
or  capable  of  tempering  that  aristocratic  ffovemment  which 
would  be  the  immediate  result  of  a  revolution  that  over- 
threw monarchy.  There  are  no  doubt  liberal  and  enlightened 
men  amongst  the  Russian  nobles,  and  their  position  is  cer- 
tainly such  as  to  create  disaffection  in  every  manly  breast. 
But  we  fear  that  for  some  years  to  come  the  work  of  ad- 
vancing and  emancipating  man  in  Russia,  will  best  be  achieved  by 
a  despot.  The  transition  of  the  peasant  from  a  servile  to  a  free 
Btate  must  be  achieved  by  the  monarch :  it  will  never  be  done  by  an 
aristocracy,  unless  in  the  heyday  of  a  revolution,  like  the  late 
Polish  one.  Emancipating  a  serf  will  not  render  him  the  fit 
member  of  a  free  state :  generations  must  pass  ere  this  be  achieved. 
Now  the  Einperor  of  Russia  is  favourable  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs.  His  own,  that  is,  those  on  the  state  domains,  are  the 
best  off,  and  most  independent  of  the  empire.  So  says  M.  de 
Custine,  and  many  others,  though  Ruiaaan  writers  contest  it.  Count 
Grolowine,  for  example,  says,  t£at  the  imperial  slaves  have  a  thou- 
sand masters,  whilst  the  slaves  of  the  noble  have  but  one.  In  a 
recruitment  the  poor  are  carried  off  firom  the  imperial  estates;  the 
richer  seria  compound. 

The  last  work  which  heads  the  present  article,  is  written  by  a 
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Russian  nobleman,  who  has  been  residing  in  Paris.  He  was  said 
to  have  been  recalled  a  few  months  back,  in  consequence  of 
having  written  it.  But  we  can  percrive  nothing  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy or  choler,  even  of  the  Russian  government,  in  Count  Golo- 
wine's  *  Esprit  de  TEconomie  Politique,*  except  that  he  gives  the 
author  as  Ivan  Golowine,  anteur  Jtusse,  setting  aside  nis  title. 
We  here  give  what  he  says  of  Russian  servage. 

*'  The  Russian  landowner  cannot  maltreat  his  peasants.  The  seizure 
of  their  property  takes  place  indeed  at  times,  but  is  excessively  rare. 
The  landowner  must  feed  his  serfe,  and  advance  thear  seed  in  spring. 
In  the  colonies  the  peasant  is  even  better  protected  firom  want.  The 
Russian  serf  cannot  denounce  his  master  except  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
The  woman  follows  the  condition  dP  her  husband.  The  right  of  slave- 
owning  is  limited  to  the  hereditary  noblesse.  In  Russia  the  members 
of  one  family  cannot  be  sold  separately.  What  dra^  down  the  condi- 
tion of  the  serf  to  a  leyel  with  that  of  the  slave,  is  the  right  of  the 
master  to  attach  the  serf  to  his  person  or  to  domestic  sendee.  The 
Russian  peasant  gives  but  three  days  a  week  out  of  seven  to  the  lord, 
who  in  return  abandons  half  of  his  lands  for  the  use  of  his  peasants  in 
common.  The  Obroschni  peasants  are  in  a  better  state,  they  pay  rent; 
and  the  owners  prefer  this  system,  which  allows  them  to  Hve  abroad 
or  at  court.  The  Russian  government  has  shown  rare  sagacity  in  a 
question  so  delicate  and  ^cult.  The  edict  of  1842,  authoriring 
masters  to  emancipate  serfe  without  giving  them  lands,  and  binding 
them  except  by  contracts,  was  conceived  in  the  best  intention.  This 
law  has  come  m  aid  of  those  improvers,  who  b^gin  to  exphiier  their 
lands  rather  than  their  ser&." 

This  extract  displays  the  nature  of  Count  Golowine's  work,  and 
answers  much  of  the  unfounded  accusation  brought  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Custine,  from  stories  gathered  on  the  wind. 

We  sliall  not  follow  the  marq[uis  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
route  by  Moscow  and  Nisni,  His  observations  axe  chiefly  valuable, 
when  exercised  upon  the  court.  When  he  (juits  that,  with  which 
he  is  most  familiar,  to  portray  the  oft-descnbed  city  of  Moscow; 
when  he  launches  into  ecstasies  upon  the  KremUn ;  or  indulges  in 
profound  and  poetical  divergations  on  religion  and  national  cha- 
racter; one  begins  to  think  four  volumes  of  such  crudities  too 
much.  All  that  is  really  matter  of  feet  and  observation  has  been 
told  before,  whflst  all  that  is  speculation  may  be  well  dispensed 
with.  The  style  of  De  Stael  and  Chateaubriand,  very  well  in  its 
day  and  from  their  pens,  is  fatiguing  and  repulsive  in  an  imitator. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  every  day  that  one  meets,  either  in  France  or 
England,  with  volumes  so  entertaining  and  instructive. 
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Abt.  VL — Ancduse  historique  et  Critiffue  de  la  Vie  et  des  TVa- 
vatix  de  Sir  William  HerscheL  (Historical  and  Critical  Ana- 
^sis  of  the  Life  aad  Labours  of  Six  William  HerscheL)  Par 
M.  Arago.  Paris:  in  the  ^  Annuaixe  du  Bureau  des  L<Higi« 
tudes'  of  1842. 

These  is  notfajog  more  wondei&l  in  the  histoij  of  ihe  human 
mind  than  the  perfection  akead^  attained  by  astrcni(Hny.  We 
aie  in  many  lespects  better  acquamted  ^th  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  universe,  than  irith  those  of  the 
elements  in  which  we  are  actually  involyed,  and  with  which  we 
are  intimately  connected.  Li  this  branch  of  knowledge  we  see 
to  what  a  height  science  may  be  reared,  when  the  results  of  patient 
observation  are  joined  together  with  mathematical  precirion  and 
on  a  mathematical  foundation.  If  modem  learning  were  sw^t 
away  by  a  barbarous  deluge,  a  few  fragments  only  surviving 
the  general  wreck,  we  know  of  no  volmne  more  likely  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  future  ages  than  the  '  Nautical  Almanac:'  tot 
it  does  not  consist  of  that  i/^ch  forms,  as  Hamlet  justiy  remarked, 
the  staple  material  of  most  books,  ^  words,  wor^,  words  ;'  but, 
in  the  accurate  language  of  figures,  applies  a  profound  know 
led^e  of  all  the  movements  of  the  heavenlv  bodies  to  the  pnio- 
tical  service  of  man's  boldest  undertaking — ^the  navigation  of  the 
wide  ocean.  The  successM  cultivators  of  this  suolime  study, 
therefore,  are  entitle^  to  a  foremost  rank  among  the  votaries  of 
science,  and,  in  Ij^e  estimation  of  M.  Arago  (thim  whom  there  is 
no  one  more  competent  to  decide  on  such  a  question).  Sir  Wilfiam 
Herschel  deserves  to  be  considered  one  of  the  great^  astronomers 
of  any  age  or  country. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  bom  in  Hanover,  the  15th  of 
November,  1738.  Of  his  family  there  is  but  littie  known, 
although  public  curiosity  has  of  course  busily  inquired  after  the 
origin  oi  one  so  illustrious.  His  great  grand&ther,  Abraham 
Herschel,  was  driven,  it  is  said,  from  Moravia*  on  aocoimt  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  creed.  His  son  Isaac  was  a  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic,  wh^ice  Jacob  Herschel,  Isaac's 
eldest  son,  afterwards  removed  to  Hanover,  renouncing  agricul- 
ture for  the  profession  of  nrasic.  Jacob  was  an  amiable,  clever 
man,  and  a  good  musician,  but  his  means  were  unequal  to  the 

*  **  n  demetorait  \  Mahren,  d'od  il  fat  expols^,**  says  M.  Arago,  who  seenu  not 
to  be  aware  that  Mahren,  or  properly  Mehren,  is  the  German  oorrnptioii  of  Mo- 
rayia,  or  Morawa,  which  name  i«  of  Slayonic  origin. 
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complete  education  of  a  &mU/  of  ten  diildren,  all  of  wHom 
however,  ax  boys  and  fo^r^^ls,  acquired  from  him  some  profi- 
ciency in  his  own  art  WuEam,  the  third  son,  manifested  in 
his  early  years  ^reat  capabilities  of  mind  ;  he  learned  the  French 
language,  and  in  studying  the  German  philosophy  of  that  time, 
acquired  a  taste  for  metaphysics  which  never  aftarv^ards  forsook 
him. 

In  1769  William  Herschel,  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  came 
to  England,  following  in  the  traces  of  his  eldest  brother  Jacob. 
For  two  years  he  maintained  a  painful  struggle  with  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, till  at  length  Lord  D^lin^n  engaged,  him  as  teacher 
of  the  band  of  a  regiment,  at  that  tune  stationed  in,  or  perhaps 
raising,  in  the  north.  The  young  man's  abilities  now  developed 
themselves,  and  in  the  course  of  1766  he  was  elected  organist  at 
Halifax.  The  leisure,  and  comparatively  abundant  means,  which 
this  elevation  procured  him,  he  employed  in  self-instruction.  He 
taught  himself  Italian,  Latin,  and  even  a  Ettle  Greek ;  but  it 
Gays  stiU  more  for  his  perseverance,  that  hp^oroughly  studied 
Smith's  *'  Harmonics/  or  the  I^osophy  of  Music,  a  profound  and 
difficult  work,  which  presumes  in  tne  student  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  algebra. 

Respecting  Herscheis  election  to  the  post  of  organist  at  Hali- 
fax, a  story  is  related,  which,  though  we  are  unable  to  vouch  for 
its  authenticity,  yet  has  so  characteristic  an  air,  and  displays  so 
advantageously  the  frankness,  courage,  and  well-grounded  self- 
confidence  of  the  young  musician,  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
it  to  be  partially  K)imded  on  fact,  and  as  such,  shall  here  relate  it. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  time  of  the  election  was  near  at  hand,  two 
gentlemen,  known  to  have  ^reat  weight  with  the  electing  body  ,were 
addressed,  while  walking  m  the  nave  of  the  diiurch,  by  the  young 
Hanoverian,  who  was  a  stranger  to  them,  and  who,  in  begging 
their  su£5ra^,  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  played  the  oi^an 
(Herschel's  instrument  was,  we  believe,  the  hautboy),  but  added 
that  his  musical  attainments  were  such  as  would  justify  his  hope 
of  attaining  the  requisite  skill  on  that  instrument  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  gentlemen  thus  accosted  were  Joah  Bates  (well 
known  to  all  collectors  of  musical  and  Uterary  anecdote),  and  his 
brother,  and  they  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  proofs  which  the 
stranger  gave  them  of  his  ability,  that  they  lent  him  their  influ- 
ence and  secured  his  election.  Although  we  suppose  this  story 
to  be  in  the  main  untrue,  it  has  the  merit  of  suggesting  a  very 
important  and  probable  conjecture,  which  is,  that  Herschel,  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  m  Halifax,  had  the  good  fortime  to  be  thrown  into 
the  company  of  able  and  educated  men,  who  took  an  interest  in 
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him  from  their  love  of  music ;  ^t  were  not  mudcianB  of  that  olaas 
who  have  ^  nothing  but  a  solo  in  their  heads,'  but  rather  philo- 
sophers who  know  the  utilitjr  of  music  in  keeping  alive  the  imagin- 
ative faculties,  in  maintaining  the  elasticity  of  the  nund,  and 
averting  that  intellectual  rigidity  which  so  often  ensues  from  long 
continuance  in  imdiverted  nabits  of  thought. 

The  following  year  (1766)  Herschel  obtained  the  appointment 
of  organist  in  the  Octagon  chapel,  Bath,  a  more  lucrative  situation 
than  that  which  he  filled  in  llalifax.  So  rapid  an  advancement 
shows  that  his  superior  talents  were  already  recognised.  He  was 
now  in  the  midst  of  &shionable  society,  constantly  occupied  with 
the  arrangements  of  concerts  and  oratorios,  or  with  the  numerous 
pupils  whom  his  patrons  forced  upon  him.  Here  his  biographer 
remarks, 

<*  One  can  hardly  conceiye  how,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  business  and 
distracting  yarielnr  of  calls,  Herschel  was  able  to  continue  the  studies, 
which  even  in  HaUfax  had  required  of  him  a  strength  of  will,  a  stead&st- 
ness  and  grasp  of  intellect  much  above  the  common.  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  was  music  which  led  Herschel  to  mathematics ;  mathematics, 
in  turn,  led  him  to  optics,  the  first  and  amplest  source  of  his  celebrity. 
The  hour  at  length  came  when  the  young  musician  was  to  proceed  from 
theoretic  knowlede^  to  its  application  with  an  extreme  boldness  and 
brilliant  success,  iiraich  cannot  fful  to  excite  astonishment." 

We  may  here  hazard  a  natural  conjecture  respecting  the  course 
of  HerscheFs  early  studies.  Mdsic  conducted  him  to  mathematics, 
or  in  other  words,  impelled  him  to  study  Smith's  *  Harmonics.' 
Now,  this  Robert  Smith  (a  cousin  of  the  celebrated  Cotes,  and 
his  successor  at  Cambridge  in  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy)  was 
also  author  of  *  A  Complete  System  of  Optics,'  a  masterly  work 
which,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of  that  branch  of  science, 
is  not  yet  wholly  suj^iseded.  It  seems  to  us  not  unlikely  then, 
that  Herschel,  studying  the  *  Harmonics,'  conceived  a  reverence 
for  the  author  who  was  at  that  time  still  living,  so  that  from  the 
Philosophy  of  Music  ^passed  to  the  Optics,  the  work'  on  which 
Smith's  great  reputation  chiefly  rested;  and  thus  undesignedly 
prepared  himself  for  the  career  on  which  he  was  shortly  about  to 
enter  with  so  much  glory. 

A  reflecting  telescope,  two  feet  long,  happened  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Herschel,  at  Bath.  With  it  he  saw  countless  stars  in 
the  heavens,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  previously  not  even 
suspected.  A  new  creation  seemed  to  open  on  him.  He  was 
transported  with  dehght  and  enthusiasm,  and  immediately  wrote 
to  London  for  an  instrument  of  similar  construction,  but  of  greater 
size.    The  price  of  the  desired  instrument,  however,  was  much 
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beyond  his  means,  ^pflamed  lather  than  cooled  by  the  disap- 
pointment, he  resolved  that  if  he  could  not  buy  a  powerfiil  tele- 
scope he  would  make  one.  From  this  day  forward  the  organist 
of  the  Octagon  chapel  devoted  all  his  leisure  and. his  energies  to 
the  making  of  metallic  specula.  He  made  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  composition  of  the  metal,  the  best  form  of  the  mirror, 
and  the  best  mode  of  polishing  it.  He  laboured  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  took  no  heed  of  difficulties.  The  scale  of  his  opera- 
lions  is  hardly  credible.  He  made  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
metallic  Djjgors  of  seven  feet  focus,  a  himdned  and  fifty  ot^  ten  feet, 
and  abouteigtty  of  twenty  feet  focus.  WHue  polishing  the  mirrors, 
he  never  desisted  from  his  task,  not  even  to  take  food,  till  the  whole 
was  completed,  though  this  implies  ^gt^  continued  labour  of  ten, 
twelve,  even  fourteen  hours.  §<ich  ardour  and  intelligence 
could  not  fail  of  success.  In  1774  Herschel  had  the  happiness  of 
surveying  the  heavens  with  a  telescope  of  five  feet  focal  length, 
made  wholly  by  himself;  but  he  afterwards  went  on  to  instru- 
ments of  ten  and  even  twenty  feet  focus.  The  captious  world 
was  of  course  disposed  to  ridicule  these  gigantic  preparations  of 
the  star-gazing  musician;  but  a  lucky  hit  raised  him  at  once^n 
the  general  estimation  to  the  rank  of  an  astronomer.  OiT^e 
13th  of  March,  1781,  he  discovered  a  new  planet  on  the  furthest 
confines  of  the  solar  system.  George  IH.,  in  compliment  to  whom 
the  new  discoveiy  was  named  the  Georgium  Sidus,  *  and  who,* 
says  M.  Arago,  *  had  a  great  leaning  to  men  and  things  of  Hano- 
verian origin,'  showered  on  the  seff-taught  astronomer  the  most 
substantial  favours.  He  assigned  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
guineas  a  year  and  a  residence  near  Windsor,  first  at  Clay  Hall, 
and  afterwards  at  Slough. 

"The  expectations  of  George  III.,"  adds  M.  Arago,  "have  been 
completely  realized.  One  may  fearlessly  say  of  the  g^uilen  and  little 
dwelling  at  Slough,  that  it  is  the  spot  in  the  world  in  which  the  g^reatest 
number  of  discoveries  have  been  made.  The  name  of  that  village  will 
never  perish ;  science  will  scrupulously  hand  it  down  to  the  latest 
posterity." 

Herschel  was  now  released  firom  professional  engagements,  and 
at  liberty  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  astronomy.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  his  good  fortune  was  wholly  attributable  to  his  dis- 
covery of  the  new  planet.  That  discovery,,  in  itself  sufiicient  to 
confer  distinction  on  an  ordinary  astronomer,  served  chiefly  in  his 
case  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme  boldness  of  his  genius  evinced 
in  the  construction  of  his  telescopes.  For  even  the  intrepid  re- 
solution of  Columbus  to  sail  directly  westward  across  the  imex- 
I)lored  ocean  to  India,  is  not  a  more  admirable  example  of  enthu- 
siasm than  the  determination  of  the  Bath  organist  to  outdo,  by  far, 
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all  tliat  opticians  or  astronomers  had  hitherto  attempted  in  the 
means  of  penetratinginto  space,  and  his  perseverance  till  he  com* 
pletely  succeeded.  The  making  of  reflecting  telescopes  became 
after  this  a  very  lucrative  branch,  we  believe,  of  Herschel's  occu- 
pations. His  mode  of  preparing  the  specula  has  never  been  di* 
vulged.  It  was  stated  with  mudb  empnasis,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  that  Lord  Ross  had  attained  such  aldfi 
in  the  treatment  of  metallic  specula,  that  he  could  dismoimt  the 
mirror  of  his  large  telescope,  repolish  and  replace  it  the  same 
day.  Now  M.  Arago,  in  the  loUowing  extract  fix>m  a  letter 
written  by  Sir  John  Herschel  four  years  i^o,  furnishes  us  with  an 
example  of  stLU  greater  address.  '  By  following,'  says  Sir  John, 
^  my  father's  rules  minutely,  and  using  his  apparatus,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  a  single  day  and  without  the  least  assistance,  in  poUshing 
completely  three  Newtonian  mirrors  of  nineteen  inch  aperture.' 

Tne  anecdotes  of  Herschel's  life  terminate  with  his  removal  to 
Slough.  Henceforward  he  devoted  day  and  night  to  the  study 
of  the  heavens,  or  to  perfecting  the  means  o^  observing  them. 
The  proofs  of  his  unwearied  industry,  andJ;)^  record  of  his  la- 
bours, are  to  be  seen  in  the  sbctti-mne  memoirs  which  he  furnished 
to  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  in  the  following  years  ;  and 
which,  his  biographer  remarks,  "  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
treasures  of  that  celebrated  collection."  We  cannot  however 
think  of  recapitulating  those  voliuninous  records,  in  order  to  form 
an  estimate  of  his  scientific  achievements:  for  brevity  sake  we  shall 
rather  survey  his  labours  systematically,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
able  biographer,  and  omitting  those  topics  which  are  unimportant 
either  in  themselves  or  as  they  affect  his  reputation. 

The  grandeur  of  Herschel's  views,  with  respect  to  instru- 
ments of  observation,  and  his  dexterity  in  carrying  those  views 
into  effect,  would  vAlone  have  entitled  him  to  form  an  epoch 
In  science.  Hir  telescopes  far  surpassed  in  power  tnose 
which  had  preceded  him ;  and  in  his  mode  of  mounting  them, 
so  as  to  combine  perfect  firmness  with  facility  of  movement,  he 
showed  himself  a  consummate  mechanician.  Galileo^,  when  he 
discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of  Venus,  used 
instruments  magnifying  ordinarily  seven  times,  and  never  exceed- 
ing thirty-two  times.  The  telescope  with  which  Huygens  dis- 
covered  tbelErst  satellite  of  Saturn,  had  a  magnifying  power  not 
exceeding  ninety-two.  A  monster  telescope  made  by  Auzout,  in 
the  latter  Imit'  otlhe  17th  century,  which  was  300  feet  long  (and 
therefore  useless),  magnified  but  six  hundred  times.  Until  the 
means  of  achromatizing  images  formed  by  refiraction  were  dis- 
covered, it  was  vain  to  think  of  employing  high  magnifying  powers 
in  the  eyeglass  of  a  telescope.    After  the  invention  indeed  of 
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achromatic  lenses,  telescopes  were  easily  made  to  obtwi  an  acoe&> 
son  of  power  without  any  increase  of  length.  But  notwithstand* 
inff  this,  the  scientific  world  was  not  a  little  astonished,  when 
inioimed  in  1782,  that  Herschel,  with  a  reflecting  telescope  seven 
feet  long,  had  used  magnifying  powers  of  2000  and  even  6000 
times.  "  No  one  will  be  surprised,"  observes  M.  Arago,  ^TES* 
people  were  slow  to  believe  in  a  magnifying  power  which  ought  to 
show  us  the  mountains  of  the  moon  as  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  from 
M^on,  Lyons,  or  even  from  Greneva."  The  Royal  Society  called 
for  an  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  astronomer  of  Slough 
ascertained  the  power  of  his  instruments,  and  he  replied  in  a  memoir 
which  satisfied  the  most  sceptical,  and  firmly  established  his  re- 
putation. 

Soon  after  Herschel  was  settled  at  Slough  he  conceived  the 
design  of  erecting  a  telescope  which  should  eclipse  all  his  former 
efforts,  and  show  him  not  unworthy  of  the  royal  munificence  which 
had  enabled  him  to  give  his  whole  time  to  nis  favourite  pursuits. 
He  accordingly  began  his^reattelescope  which  was  finished  m  1789. 
The  iron  cyhnder  of  this  instrument  was  thirty-nine  feet  four 
inches  in  length,  and  four  feet  ten  inches  wide.  These  colossal 
dimensions  were  still  further  amplified  by  public  report,  and  ac- 
cording to  M.  Arago,  there  were  people  who  confounded  the  great 
telescope  at  Slough  with  the  great  vat  of  Meux  or  Barclay.  But 
the  magnitude  of  this  instrument  was  not  its  only  peculiarity  : 
Herschel  was  too  sagacious  to  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
improvement.  In  ordinary  reflectmg  telescopes  mere  is,  besides 
the  speculum  which  receives  the  rays  from  the  object  viewed,  a 
second  mirror,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  direct  the  rays  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator.  From  this  second  reflexion  there  necessarily 
ensues  a  great  loss  of  light.  This  inconvenience  Herschel  averted 
by  a  method  equally  bold  and  simple.  The  focal  image  in  his  great 
telescope  was  tormed  near  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  and  the  spec- 
tator, looking  down  into  the  instrument  with  his  back  to  the  heavens, 
viewed  the  image  immediately  without  the  aid  of  a  second  reflexion. 
The  obliquity  of  the  axis  of  vision  in  this  arrangement,  and  the 
interposition  of  the  spectator's^ead,  were,  with  so  lai^e  an  instru- 
ment, of  no  importance.  TBius,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, as  well  as  to  its  size,  the  great  telescope  had  a  great  su- 
periority in  the  abundance  of  its  light. 

Some  have  supposed,  and  even  eminent  astronomers  have 
stated,  that  the  great  telescope  at  Slough  proved  useless;  while 
others  imagine  tmit  Herschel  never  used  any  other.  Both  these 
opinions  are  erroneous.  Herschel  had  recourse  to  the  great  in- 
strument for  observations  which  required  much  light.  But  he 
foimd  that  for  ordinary  purposes  the  most  manageable  instruments 
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are  the  best.  Besides,  telescopes  magnifjnot  merely  real  objects, 
but  also  all  the  irregularities  of  the  atmosphere,  so  tliat  the  tremor 
of  the  uf age  increases  with  the  power  of  the  instrument. 

^'^d&schel  found  that  in  England  there  'are  not  above  a  hundred 
hours  in  the  course  of  a  year,  dunng  which  observations  can  be  made  to 
any  purpose  with  a  39  feet  telescope  and  a  magnifying  power  of  1000 
times.  He  thence  concluded,  that  in  order  to  make,  with  his  great 
telescope,  such  a  survey  of  the  heavens  that  every  point  of  space  would 
pass  under  review  for  an  instant,  he  should  reqmre  800  years !" 

It  ought  to  be  here  mentioned,  as  connected  in  some  degree  with 
the  history  of  the  great  telescope,  that  no  individual  ev^r  contri- 
buted more  than  Herschel  to  what  may  be  called  th^/fm:s  of  ob- 
servation. His  great  experience  in  the  use  of  telescopes  of  various 
powers,  was  not  unproductive  of  valuable  results.  Many  minute 
and  apparently  anomalous  phenomena  of  vision  caught  his  atten- 
tion, wnich  would  have  escaped  the  notice  of  one  less  scrupulous  or 
vigilant.  His  memoir  '  On  the  power  of  penetrating  into  space 
by  Telescopes,'*  waa  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  assiduous  labours 
of  this  kind.  \U<^s  strongly  impressed  with  the  peculiar  character 
of  his  genius:  bold  and  original,  marked  with  all  the  circum- 
spection requirecT  in  Hie'  cLscipI^  of  the  inductive  philosophy, 
but  at  the  same  time  regardless  of  the  paths  established  by  routine 
and  of  the  limits  set  to  speculation  by  vukg.r  opinion. 

In  the  memoir  here  alluded  to,  Herschel  assumi^tnat  the  stars 
are  all  of  the  same  size,  and  that  they  are  \)informly  distributed 
through  space.  These  assumptions  are,  it  is  evident,  not  strictly 
true ;  but  they  are  true  in  the  main  when  we  speak  of  many  thou- 
sand stars.  He  thus  supposes  that  stars  of  the  second  magnitude 
are  removed  as  far  from  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  as  the  latter 
from  the  sun.  Sinus,  for  example,  the  brightest  star  in  the  hea- 
vens, would  become  a  star  of  the  second  class,  if  removed  to 
double  its  actual  distance  from  us;  at  three  times  that  distance,  it 
would  be  reduced  to  the  third  magnitude;  and  at  100  times  that 
distance  to  the  100th  magnitude.  Tliis  being  premised,  he  foimd 
that  with  his  20  feet  telescope  he  could  penetrate  into  space  76 
times  further  than  with  the  naked  eye;  96  times  further  with  a 
25  feet  instrument;  and  with  his  great  telescope,  192  times  the 
distance  reached  by  the  unassisted  eye.  Hih^  since  the  j^ked  eye 
can  discern  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  it  follows  that  stars  of 
the  1344th  magnitude  were  rendered  visible  by  the  39  feet  tele- 
scope. This  conclusion,  followed  through  all  its  bearing,  has 
something  in  it  quite  astounding.  light,  notwithstandmg  its 
velocity  of  77,000  leagues  in  a  second,  could  not  clear  the  distance 

*  Pablished  in  the '  FhOosophkal  TransaotionB'  of  1800. 
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from  such  a  nebula  or  cluster  of  stars  of  the  1344th  magnitude  to 
the  earth,  in  less  than  half  a  million  of  years  ! 

"  Consequently,"  observes  M.  Arago,  "  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  nebulae  of  this  order,  must  have  aheady  gone  by,  half  a  million  years 
before  we  perceive  them.  If  such  a  nebula,  for  example,  were  to  be 
this  day  extinguished,  it  would  yet  contiaue  to  be  seen,  from  the  earth, 
for  half  a  million  years.  In  this  sense,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
telescopes  enable  us  to  dive  into  time  as  well  as  into  space." 

Previous  to  Herschel,  little  attention  was  given  by  astronomers 
to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  stars.  The  character  of  his 
instruments,  as  well  as  the  bias  of  his  mind,  led  him  to  expatiate 
in  a  field  which  was  vast  and  imbounded,  as  well  as  imexplored. 

"  The  catalo^e  of  Messier,  communicated  t^  the  academy  in  1771, 
and  inserted,  with  some  additions^  in  the  ^Q^aissance  des  Temps'  of 
1783,  contained  68  nebulae,  which,  together  with  28  added  by  Lacaille, 
made  up  a  total  of  96.  This  branch  of  science  took  a  rapid  flight, 
however,  as  soon  as  Herschel  applied  to  it  his  powerful  instnunents,  his 
rare  penetration  and  unconquerable  perseverance.  In  1786  he  pub- 
lisheo,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,*  a  catalogue  o?  a  thousand 
nebulae  or  clusters  of  stars.  Three  years  later,  there  appeared,  to  tEie 
astonishment  of  practical  astronomers,  a  second  catalogue  from  him, 
quite  as  extensive  as  the  first;  and  that  again  was  followed,  in  1802, 
by  a  third  catalogue  of  500  nebulae.  J^  thousand  five  hundred 
nebulae!  such  was  the  contingent  supplied  by  Herschel  to  a  branch  of 
astronomy  which  had  been  hardly  touched  before  him.  At  the  same 
time,  the  extensiveness  of  this  work  was  its  least  merit" 

In  surveying  the  astronomical  labours  of  Herschel,  our  object 
is  not  so  much  to  insist  on  their  number,  variety,  and  combined 
value,  as  to  show  that  from  the  boldness  of  his  genius,  his  assi- 
duity, and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  he  took  his  station  at 
once  among  the  most  eminent  astronomers.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  sidereal  heavens,  and  the  result 
was,  a  catalogue  of  stars,  classed  according  to  their  intensities,  so 
numerous  and  exact  as  to  suffice  for  the  basis  of  all  future  labours 
in  that  department.  As  to  his  observations  of  changing  stars,  it 
does  not  comport  with  our  plan  or  limits  to  enter  far  into  such 
details.  The  seventh  pleiad  is  not  the  best  authenticated  instance 
of  an  extinguished  star.  The  journals  of  the  astronomer  of 
Slough  could  furnish  several  other  examples,  but  the  following 
will  suffice. 

^'  The  star  numbered  the  55th  of  Hercules,  placed  in  the  neok  of  the 
figure,  has  been  inserted  in  Flamsteed's  catalogue  as  a  star  of  the  fifih 
magnitude.  The  10th  of  October,  1781,  Herschel  saw  it  distinct!^, 
and  noted  that  it  was  red;  the  wih  of  April,  1782,  he  perceived  it 
again  and  marked  it  in  his  journal  as  an  ordinary  star.  Nine  years 
later  it  was  not  to  be  found,  though  repeatedly  looked  fcHr.  So  the  55th 
of  Hercules  has  disappeared." 
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If  old  stars  perish,  it  is  equallj  certain  that  new  stars  occasion- 
ally appear.  Herschel  watched  closely,  also,  the  periodic  stars, 
which  undergo  a  change  of  brightness  at  regular  intervals  of  limey 
and  he  furnished  lists  of  the  coloured  stars.  The  general  result 
of  his  observations  of  this  kind  was,  that  of  all  the  stars  which 
are  singly  visible,  about  one  in  thirty  is  undergoing  observable 
change. 

The  powerful  instruments  at  Slough  fuUy  confirmed  the  opi- 
nion that  the  stars  are  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
magnified ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  powerful  the  telescope,  the 
less  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  star.  The  efficacy  of  the  telescope 
in  strippmg  the  star  of  its  crown  of  splendour  to  which  it  owes 
its  apparent  magnitude,  more  than  counterbalanciRg  the  increase 
of  the  real  disk.  The  stars  in  the  heavens  thus  resemble  many  of 
our  stars  on  earth,  from  which,  if  we  take  away  the  flash  and 
glitter,  it  will  be  found  hard  to  raise  their  solid  merits  by  any 
magnif^ng  power  to  an  appreciable  quantity.  But  to  speak  more 
precisely  :  rlerschel  ascertained  that  the  apparent  diameters  of 
the  stars  are  really  increased  by  telescopes,  though  not  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  magnifying  powers ;  a  double  power  showi^  a 
star  with  less  than  double  its  previous  apparent  diameter.  But 
the  perfection  of  his  instruments,  and  his  scrupulous  accuracy,  re- 
duced these  apparent  diameters  far  below  the  measures  previously 
assigned  to  them. ,  Iil!epler  believed  the  diameter  of  Sirius  to  lie 
four  minutes;  '^^ho  Brahe  supposed  that  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude have,  in  general,  a  diameter  of  two  minutes.  With  the 
improvement  of  instruments  these  measures,  or  rather  estimates, 
were  continually  reduced,  till  at  ledgth  Cassini  assigned  to  Siiius 
a  diameter  of  five  seconds.  IJiwschel,  however,  employing  the 
highest  magnifying  powers,  found  that  the  apparent  diameter  of 
the  chief  star  in  the  Lyre  is  about  the  third  of  a  second ;  and 
that  of  Arcturus,  two  tenths  of  a  second,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
double  of  the  true  diameter.  The  value  of  these  observations 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  remarks  of  M.  Arago: 

^^  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain  the  share  which  illoaioDS 
of  vision  have  in  the  magnitude  of  the  diameter  under  which  we  see 
the  stars,  whether  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  telescopes.  Suppose  the 
disks,  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  to  be  real  disks,  then  it  will  follow  that 
some  stars  will  be  9000  millions  of  leagues  in  diameter.  In  &cty  it  b 
proved,  by  observatioDs  of  parallax,  that,  at  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
stars,  a  duuneter  of  one  second  would  answer  to  at  least  38  millions  of 
leagues ;  consequently  the  diameter  of  Sinus,  aocoiding  to  Kepler^s 
measure  of  that  star,  would  be  at  least  9000  nullions  of  leagues.  The 
determination  of  Grassendi  and  Cassini,  though  much  reduced,  would 
ftill  leave  to  some  of  the  stars  diameters  of  380  millions  of  leagues. 
The  obsenrations  of  Herschel  give  us,  for  the  diameter  of  Arcturus,  four 
millions  of  leagues,  which  is  stiU  eleven  times  the  diameter  of  our  wast^. 
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The  earth,  in  its  annual  revolution,  moves  in  an  orbit  having  a 
diameter  of  76  millions  of  leagues.  Now  it  must  strike  every 
one  that  a  star  ought  to  appear  in  dijSerent  positions,  when  viewed 
from  two  points  76  millions  of  leagues  asimder.  If  when  the 
earth  is  in  the  southern  part  of  its  orbit,  a  star  be  observed  near 
the  North  Pole,  then,  six  months  after,  when  the  earth  is  76 
millions  of  leagues  further  north,  that  star  ought  to  appear  higher 
in  the  heavens,  unless  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  be  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  distance  of  the  star.  The  angle,  never- 
theless, indicating  such  a  change  of  place  in  a  star  (and  which  is 
called  parallax),  was  in  Herschel's  time  thought  inappreciable, 
being  too  minute  to  be  safely  disentangled  from  the  mevitable 
errors  of  observation.  No  one  could  show  that  the  parallax  of 
any  fixed  star  equalled  a  single  second  ;  whence  it  necessarily 
followed,  that  the  nearest  star  was^  at  least,  eight  millions  of 
millions  of  leagues  from  the  earth.  He,  however,  made  a  grand 
step  towards  the  decision  of  this  interesting  question.  He  pro- 
posed that  instead  of  observing  the  absolute  position  of  a 
single  star,  we  should  fix  our  attention  on  a  double  star;  for 
if  the  two  stai^,  which  were  apparently  brought  together 
by  an  efiect  of  projection,  happened  to  be  at  very  different  dis- 
tances from  the  earth,  then,  havmg  different  parallaxes,  they  would 
change  place  with  respect  to  each  other,  a  motion  which,  nowever 
minute,  might  be  observed  with  ease  and  certainty.  It  does  not 
detract  from  the  merit  of  this  suggestion  that  the  same  method 
had  before  occurred  to  the  minds  of  Galileo  and  Ghregory.  Her- 
schel,  who  was  strong  in  original  genius  though  not  in  erudition, 
certainly  did  not  borrow  the  hint  from  his  precursors  ;  and  with 
him  moreover  it  was  no  hint,  but  a  well-developed  method;  and 
to  fiicilitate  the  proceeding  which  he  recommended,  WpubUshed 
catalogues  of  the  double  stars  which  seemed  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

To  choose  the  proper  star  for  observations  of  parallax,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  matter  of  good  fortime.  Herschel  did  not  make  the 
discovery  though  he  showed  the  path  to  it;  but  his  method  has 
recently  had  complete  success  in  the  hands  of  M.  Bessel  of  Konig»- 
berg,  to  whom  belongs  the  glory  of  fiirst  demonstrating  the  exact 
value  of  an  element  which  goes  far  to  determine  the  dimensions  of 
the  imiverse.  As  the  details  of  M.  Bessel's  discovery  were  laid 
before  the  British  Association  at  its  last  meeting,  it  will  be  here 
sufficient  to  state  briefly,  that  he  found  the  parallax  of  a  small  star, 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  to  be  about  the  third  of  a  second,  or 
more  strictly  0''.S1.  This  parallax  corresponds  to  a  distance  from 
the  earth,  exceeding  600,000  times  the  distance  from  the  earth  to 
the  sun;  and  which,  light,  with  its  velocity  of  77,000  leagues  in 
the  second,  could  not  pass  over  in  less  than  ten  years. 
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HersGhel's  labours  in  seekingihe  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  were 
not  wholly  thrown  away.  Though  he  did  not  find  what  he 
sought,  he  made,  incidentelly,  discoveries  no  less  memorable  and 

3uite  unexpected.     Movements  of  the  stars  had  been  previously 
etected,  and  Fontenelle  had  ventured  to  suggest  that  our  sun 
also  moved. 

"  So  far,"  observes  M.  Arago,  "  astronomers  remained  within  the 
domain  of  coDiecture,  and  of  mere  probability.  Herschel  went  beyond 
these  limits ;  he  demonstrated  that  the  sun  actually  moves  ;  that  in  this 
respect,  too,  the  immense,  dazzling  central  body  of  our  system,  must  be 
counted  as  a  star ;  that  the  apparently  inextricable  irregularities  of  the 
sidereal  motions,  are  partly  derived  from  the  change  of  place  of  the 
solar  system ;  and  finally,  that  the  point  of  space  towards  which  our 
system  is  constantly  moving,  is  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules.  These 
are  magnificent  results.  The  discovery  of  the  proper  movement  of  our 
system  will  always  be  reckoned  among  HerscneFs  chief  titles  to 
renown." 

But  he  went  further  than  this :  he  showed  not  only  that  the 
sun  is  a  star,  and  holds  a  place  in  the  sidereal  movements,  but  also 
that  the  stars  are  many  of  them  sims  and  the  centres  of  systems.  He 
showed  in  fact,  that  mere  are  groups  of  stars  not  formed  accident- 
ally nor  associated  by  perspective,  but  connected  together  and 
forming  true  systems.  He  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  there  are 
stars  revolving  round  other  stars  in  less  time  than  is  required  by 
Uranus  to  complete  its  circuit  of  the  sun.  And  these  discoveries 
did  not  proceed  from  a  hot  theorist  possessing  practical  dexterity 
enough  to  confirm  his  views;  they  were  the  discoveries  of  one 
whose  work  was  always  of  the  most  solid  kind;  a  consummate  ob- 
serverywhose  enthusiasm  stimulated  but  never  overruled  his  saga- 
cityjmd  perseverance. 

\Aere  is  no'  branch  of  astronomy  which  Herschel  might  more 
justly  have  called  his  own,  than  that  which  treats  of  clustered  stars 
and  luminous  nebulae.  Besides  the  wide  latitude  which  he  found 
in  that  remote  field  of  speculation  for  the  exercise  of  a  daring  sa- 
ga<5ity,  he  enjoyed,  in  the  possession  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments, advantages  for  the  study  of  the  smaller  stars  which  had 
never  been  enjoyed  before.  This  superiority  may  be  best  esti- 
mated from  the  fact,  that  in  a  small  liuninous  spot  or  nebula,  in 
which  before  him  no  eye  had  ever  discerned  a  star,  he  was  able  to 
count  14,000  stars !  We  have  seen  that  he  rapidly  raised  the 
number  of  observed  nebulous  stars  from  96  to  2500.  The  general 
result  of  his  speculations  on  these  phenomena  is  thus  explained  by 
his  biographer: 

''  On  the  grounds  of  probability  no  reasonable  person  will  refose  to 
adopt  the  views  of  Herschel,  and  he  will  remain  convinced,  that  then 
really  exist  brilliant  stars  surrounded  by  atmospheres,  luminous  of  them* 
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• 

aelves  ;  and  the  suppoeilion  ihat  these  atmospheres,  hecoming  condensed 
unite  with  or  are  absorbed  in  the  central  stars  so  as  to  increase  their 
splendoory  will  then  appear  yery  plausible.  The  recollection  of  the 
Zodiacal  light — ^that  immense  luminous  zone  surrounding  the  equator  of 
our  sun,  and  extending  even  as  far  as  the  orbit  of  Venus — will  then 
strike  the  mind,  as  a  new  feature  of  resemblance  between  our  sun  and 
certain  stars ;  and  the  nebulas  which  have  in  their  centre  condensations 
of  light  more  or  less  decided,  will  present  themselves  to  the  imagination 
as  the  first  outlines  of  stars,  or  as  a  state  of  luminous  matter  intermediate 
between  the  uniformly  diffused  nebulae  and  the  nebulous  stars  properly 
so  called.  These  speculations  of  Herschel  conduct  to  nothing  less  than 
the  supposition  that  the  formation  of  new  stars  is  continually  going  on, 
and  tluir  we  witness  the  slow,  progressive  creation  of  new  suns.'' 

1^  many  years  Herschel  held  that  all  the  nebulsB  are  composed 
of  stars.  He  subsequently  modified  this  opinion  however,  and 
admitted  that  there  are  some  nebuIsB  which  are  not  of  a  stany 
nature.  This  recognition  of  luminous  matter  existing  in  the  urn- 
verse  in  a  rude,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  elemental  state,  was  of  great 
importance  towards  the  formation  of  a  theory.  The  small  circular 
or  rather  globular  nebulae  may  be  looked  upon  as  luminaries  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  growth,  and  in  some  of  these,  which  have  an 
extent  equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  moon's  surface,  Herschel  cal- 
culated that  there  are  at  least  20,000  stars.  To  him  also  belong 
the  important  remarks  that  the  nebuETTie  for  the  most  part  in 
strata,  and  that  the  heavens  in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  gene- 
rally quite  free  from  stars. 

The  favourite  obj  ect  of  Herschel's  study  and  contemplation  was 
the  Mi]kv  way.  That  also  he  considerea  to  be  a  stratum  of  stars, 
in  the  middle  of  which  nearly  is  our  sun.  But  this  was  not  the 
speculation  of  a  mere  theorist.  Though  his  bold  genius  has  enlarged 
tne  bounds  of  Astronomy,  yet  this  science  owes^ore  to  his  prac- 
tical skill  than  to  his  happy  conjectures.  U^was  the  first  who 
leally  gauged  (to  use  his  own  ex{>ression)  the  heavens.  The  stars 
visible  m  &e  heavens  on  a  clear  night  are  about  5000  in  nxmiber. 
Now  Herschel,  by  reckoning  the  stars  in  given  spaces  where  the 
stellar  light  is  eaually  difiused,  ascertained  that  within  the  space  of 
five  degrees  in  the  Milky  way  there  are  at  least  331,000  stars.  He 
also/dearlj  established  by  thousands  of  observations,  that  the 
ifJmenesB  of  the  Milky  way,  is  due  not  to  these  midtitudes  of  dis- 
cernible stars,  but  to  gatherings  of  stars  too  small  to  be  distin- 
guished. The  crude  luminous  matter  or  raw  material  here  plays  a 
subordinate  part  among  hosts  of  stars.  The  Milky  way,  though  to 
a  careless  observer  it  may  appear  uniformly  luminous,  will  yet  be 
found  by  an  experienced  eye  to  be  divided  into  separate  groups, 
and  this  grouping  of  the  light  was  considered  by  Herschel  as  pro- 
gressive. M.  Airago  shares  his  belief,  and  exclaims,  "  Everything 
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justifies  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  astronomer.    In  the  course  of 
ages,  the  clustering  power  (this  is  HerscheVs  expression)  will  ine- 
Titably  bring  about  the  disruption,  subdivision,  and  separation  of 
the  Milky  way." 

The  sun  also  shared  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  Astronomer  of 
Slough:  and  here  again  his  opinions  have  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  learned  world  as  can  only  be  effected  by  those  issuing  from 
a  master  spirit.  According  to  nim,  the  light  of  the  sun  does  not 
proceed  from  the  solid  nucleus  of  that  body,  but  from  a  cloud-like 
substance  which  floats  in  its  atmosphere.  This  doctrine  is  now 
generally  received,  and  we  need  not  discuss  its  advantages  in  ac- 
coimting  for  the  spotaj>n  the  sun,  or  the  phenomena  attending  the 
revolution  of  that  luminary  on  its  axis.  Herschel  believed  that 
the  sun  is  inhabited  ;  but  his  arguments  to  this  effect  only  go  to 
prove,  that  ^e  may  conceive  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  to  be  so 
constituted,  that  the  solar  nucleus  suffers  no  inconvenience  bfxai 
the  proximity  of  that  circumambient  heat  and  light  which  enliven 
the  solar  system.  Other  and  better  arguments,  as  M.  Aiago  in- 
timates, may  still  be  urged  in  &vour  of  mat  opinion. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  turning  aside  for  an  instant  from  the 
crave  review  of  these  speculations  and  discoveries,  to  glance  at  the 
»te  of  an  unconscious  fellow-labourer  of  Herschel.  Had  this 
wonderful  man  been  unpensioned  he  could  n^er  have  dared  to 
publish  so  many  new  and  bold  opinions.  SOTtunate  as  he  was, 
and  the  favourite  of  a  king,  he  has  jet  been  sneered  at  for  what 
has  been  deemed  a  constant  hankenng  after  the  prodigious  ;  but 
tk^  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  what  the  world  accepted  as 
pnilosophy  from  him,  would  have  been  thought  madness  in  one  lesB 
advan^eously  circumstanced. 

][^appenea  that  in  1787  Miss  BoydeU,  the  niece  of  Alderman 
Boydell,  was  shot  at  in  the  street  by  a  man  who  was  arrested  on 
the  «pot.  Her  clothes  were  set  on  mre,  but  she  suffered  no  serious 
injury,  and  indeed  it  was  never  proved  that  the  pistols  were 
loaded  with  any  thing  destructive.  The  prisoner  turned  out  to  be 
a  medical  practitioner  named  Elliot.  On  his  trial  the  defence  set 
up  was  insanity,  in  proof  of  which  Dr.  Simmons,  ^ysician  to  St 
Luke's,  came  forward  among  other  witnesses.  The  Doctor,  in  order 
to  show  the  disordered  state  of  the  unhappy  man's  mind,  produced 
in  court  a  paper  which  Elliot  had  sent  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
beingpresented  to  the  Royal  Society,  but  which  the  Doctor  thought 
too  visionary  for  that  learned  body.  He  called  the  attention  of 
the  court  particularly  to  a  passage,  in  which  the  author  asserted 
*'Kj£sLt  the  sun  is  not  a  body  of  fire  as  hath  been  hitherto  supposed, 
but  that  its  Ught  proceeds  n*om  a  dense  and  universal  aurora,  which 
may  afford  ample  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  body's  sur£u)e 
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beneath,  and  yet  be  at  sucb  a  distance  aloft  as  not  to  annoy  them. 
No  objection,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  ariseth  to  that  luminary's 
being  inhabited,  and  vegetation  may  obtain  there  as  well  as  with 
US.  There  may  be  water  and  dry  land,  hills  and  dales,  rain  and 
&ir  weather;  and  as  the  light,  so  tne  season  must  be  eternal ;  con- 
sequently it  may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  bv&r  the  most  bliss- 
ful habitation  of  the  whole  system."  l^&e  then  we  find  ad- 
duced as  a  proof  of  the  madness  of  Mr.  Elliot,  the  very  doctrine 
which  Herischel  promulgated  with  much  applause  eight  years 
later. 

The  Recorder,  who  tried  Elliot,  held  that  extravagant  opinions 
are  no  proof  of  monomania.  We  are  disposed  to  tnink  that,  in 
this  particular  case,  the  physician  of  StLuke  s  was  better  qualified  to 
decide  than  the  judge.*  To  a  man's  opinions  we  may  apply  the 
common  maxim  ^  noscitur  a  sociis.'  [{^definitions  can  safely  de- 
cide what  is  monomania  and  what  is  not ;  no  act  of  parliament 
can  mark  the  exact  line  which  separates  madness  from  pnilosophy , 
poetry,  or  love.  At  the  present  day,  when  there  is  sucn  a  call  for 
a  law  on  monomania  which  shall  settle  to  a  nicety  the  degree  of 
mental  obliquity  entitled  to  humane  treatment,  and  which,  by 
exact  definitions,  shall  teach  us  '  insanire  raldone  modoque ;'  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  difficulties  surrounding 
such  u^  attempt. 

]^j/a  natural  transition,  we  pass  firom  a  case  of  lunacy  to  the 
moon.  An  immense  height  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  moun- 
tains in  our  satellite.  Giuileo  estimated  their  general  elevation  at 
nearly  30,000feet.  Hevelius,moreaccurate,reduced  them  to  17,000 
feet.  Herschel,  however,  lowered  to  9000  feet  the  highest  of  the 
lunar  mountains,  and  to  the  generality  of  them  he  allowed  but  a 
very  moderate  elevation.  In  this  particular  he  is  at  variance  with 
those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  same  line  of  inquiry.  Ac- 
cording to  Beer  and  Maedler,  who  have  bestowed  so  much  care 
on  the  study  of  the  moon,  there  are  in  that  satellite  six  mountains 
exceeding  Cotopaxi  in  height,  and  twenty-two  which  rise  above 
the  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  reference  to  the  dis^reement 
existing  between  the  conclusions  of  recent  Selenographists  and 
those  of  Herschel,  the  acute  and  impartial  M.  Axago  makes  an 
observation  which  deserves  to  be  well  weighed  by  those  inimical 
to  the  reputation  of  the  latter.  "  Allow  me  to  remark,"  he  says, 
**  how  incompatible  the  conclusion  hazarded  by  Herschel  is,  with 
that  affectation  of  the  extraordinary  and  gigantic,  which  some 

*  EDiot  was  acquitted  under  the  indictment  for  an  attempt  to  murder,  but  iraa 
ordered  to  be  tried  for  the  assault  Chagrined  at  his  detention  in  prison,  he 
refiued  food,  and  died  on  the  twelfth  daj  after  bis  acquittal  He  was  assuredly 
^uane.    See  the '  Gentleman's  Magazine,*  for  1787,  pp.  636  and  645. 
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have  maintained,  on  very  slight  grounds,  to  have  been  the  cha- 
ractgrfstic  of  that  illustnous  astronomer." 

>CFne  active  volcanoes  which  Herschel  fancied  that  he  oouM 
descry  in  the  moon,  were  doubtless  optical  delusions,  or  else  spots 
on  the  moon's  surface,  illuminated  from  the  earth.  We  have 
already  mentioned  his  discovery  of  the  remote  planet  named  by 
him  the  Georsrium  Sidus,  but  to  which  continental  astronomers 
persisted  in  giving  his  name,  and  which  is  now,  by  general  con- 
sent, called  Uranus.  Seven  years  elapsed  before  he  could  discover 
any  satellites  attached  to  the  new  planet ;  his  perseverance,  how- 
ever, and  the  perfection  of  his  telescopes,  were  at  length  rewarded 
with  the  discovery  of  six.  Some  of  these  satellites  are  so  minute, 
and,  owinff  to  their  obscurity,  so  hard  to  be  detected,  that  doubts 
have  even  been  thrown  on  their  existence.  It  is  therefore  not  unim- 
portant to  observe  that  M.  Lament,  of  Munich,  observed  in  1837 
one  of  those  which  had  been  so  long  missing.  Qii  the  whole,  the 
discovery  of  Uranus  and  its  satellites  may  be  justly  reckoned 
among  the  most  remarkable  additions  made  to  astronomy  in 
modem  times. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  pains  taken  by  Herschel  to 
examine  the  rings  of  Saturn  ;  nor  of  his  Memoirs  on  the  optical 

Ehenomena  called  the  Newtonian  rings;  nor  of  his  discovery  that 
eat  and  Ught  have  not  exactly  the  same  refrangibility.  Yet  when 
he  showed  tha^  in  the  solar  spectrum  formed  by  refraction  with  a 
prism,  the  ^;^rmometer  rises  higher  beyond  the  limit  of  the  red 
rays  than  in  any,  even  the  brightest,  part  of  the  spectrum,  he 
lea  the  way  to  inquiries  which  have  smcc  yielded  the  most  im- 
portant results.  Regard  to  our  limits,  however,  obli^  us  to 
pass  over  in  silence,  as  many  of  his  ingenious  disquisitions  as 
would  suffice  to  make  the  reputation  of  an  ordinary  man. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on  Herschel  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1786,  and  thirty  years  later  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Hanoverian  order  of  the  Guelfs.  He  died  in  his 
eighty-third  year,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1822. 

'*  For  some  years  before  his  death,'*  says  his  biographer,  ^'he  enjoyed 
the  purest  debght  from  the  distinguished  success  of  his  only  son.  In 
bis  fast  moments  he  closed  his  eyes  in  the  grateful  thought  that  that 
beloved  son,  the  inheritor  of  a  great  name,  would  not  allow  it  to  sink, 
but  would  even  clothe  it  with  fresh  lustre,  and  that  great  discoveries 
would  also  adom  his  career.  No  prediction  of  the  illustrious  astrono- 
mer has  ever  been  more  frdly  realized." 

The  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  Herschel's  discoveries  will 
be  sufficient  to  showthat  his  mmd  was  at  once  the  boldest  and  the 
most  practical.  Sy^mul,  and  unconquerably  nersevering  as  a  con- 
triver, constructor,  and  observer,  he  was  bola  even  to  temerity  in 
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his  speculations,  but  his  Mldness  was  always  guided  by  great 
natural  penetration.  X^rc  this  great  man  has  not  escaped  the 
censure  of  those  modish  philosophers  who,  measuring  by  the 
standard  of  their  own  minds,  woula  restrain  all  speculations  within 
narrow  limits.  One  of  this  school,  after  mentioning  Herschel's 
sixty-nine  memoirs,  adds,  ^*  A  great  part  of  these,  however,  is 
filled  with  speculations  of  no  value  to  astronomy;  and  his  taste 
was  rather  to  observe  astronomical  phenomena,  tnan  to  engage  in 
computation,  or  the  more  arduous  and  essential,  though  less  fasci- 
nating labours,  through  which  the  science  can  be  reallj  benefited." 
It  grieved  us  to  read  this  shallow  and  ill-considered  judmient  in 
the  *•  History  of  Astronomy'  in  the  last  edition  of  the  ^  Encyclo- 
paedia^ritannica.' 

^^rachel  was  not  only  a  great  man;  he  was  also  a  most  fortu- 
nate man.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  Greoiye  III,  for  a  patron. 
Again  he  was  fortimate  in  having  MTArago  for  a  biographer, 
who,  while  complete  master  of  his  subject,  is  also  a  gentleman 
superior  to  envy,  and  capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  truly  great. 
Thrice  fortunate  was  he  in  transmittmg  his  name  and  fame  to  one 
who,  with  the  amplest  intellectual  resources  of  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  philosopher,  evidently  cherishes  the  characteristic 
boldness  of  his  father's  spirit,  and  upholds  that  liberty  of  conjec- 
ture which  is  indeed  the  mainspring  of  sagacity.  SixJphn  Her- 
schel  has  observed  about  2500  nebiuse,  u^d  perhaps  2000  double 
stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  £b^ms  detected  among  them 
ample  evidence  of  that  change  and  revolution  which  had  fixed 
his  father's  attention.  When  we  consider  that  the  Herschels, 
fiither  and  son,  have  carefully  examined  the  whole  stany  firma- 
ment with  20  feet  telescopes — ^instruments  of  which,  in  their 
present  state  of  perfection,  the  elder  of  them  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor — and  that  they  have  made  known  to  us  thou- 
sands of  the  most  interesting  sidereal  phenomena,  it  appears  to 
us  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  sa]^,  that  Astronomy,  beyond  our 
own  srystem,  rests  chiefly  on  their  labours. 

It  IS  generally  imdei^tood  that  the  one  sole  object  of  Sir  John 
Herschers  labours  is  to  complete  those  of  his  father,  and  to  de- 
velop fiilly  those  views  respecting  the  Construction  of  the  Uni- 
verse which,  when  demonstrated^  will  immortalize  its  auth%»j 
For  such  an  undertaking,  Sir  John  Herschel  has  inexhaustible 
materials  in  the  joumab  of  the  observatory  at  Slough;  he  has 
collected  all  the  evidence  which  the  southern  hemisphere  can 
supply;  and  inspired,  as  he  is,  by  a  noble  and  pious  purpose,  we 
doubt  not  that  his  work,  whenever  it  shall  appear,  will  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  remar^ble  monuments  of  modem  science. 
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Abt.  Vn. — NapoUon  et  Marie  Louise^  Souvenirs  Historiques  de  M. 
LE  Bakon  Menevax,  ancien  Secretaire  du  portefemlle  de  Na- 
poUoriy  8fc,  (Historical  Recollections  of  Napoleon  and  Maiia 
"Louisa.)    2  vols.     Paris.    1843. 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  number  of  memoirs  of  the  Emperor 
of  France,  by  individuals  in  his  service  and  attached  to  his  person, 
£K)m  which  the  future  biographer  and  historian  will  draw  ma- 
terials: for  the  life  of  that  extraordinary  man  is  yet  to  be  written. 
The  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  admirable  in  parts,  is,  as  a  whole, 
a  crude  compilation,  swelled  hastily  to  its  enormous  bulk  to  meet 
financial  difficulties.  He  gave  himself  no  time  to  weigh  conflicting 
authorities,  with  the  load  of  which  his  own  biographer  describes 
him  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  ;  and  the  result  was  a  production 
of  the  most  imequal  kind,  in  which  we  find  clear  and  animated 
narrative,  graphic  description,  depth  of  thought,  and  eloquence 
of  language,  blended  witn  loose  and  prolix  composition,  trivial 
details  treated  at  disproportioned  length,  and  apocryphal  stories 
told  as  if  they  were  ascertained  facts.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
among  all  the  memoirs  and  other  books,  towards  a  life  of  Napo- 
leon, which  have  appeared  in  France,  that  country  has  not  yet 
produced  the  life  itself,  while  England  has  produced  several 
Apparentiy  the  French  are  better  aware  than  the  English,  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  task. 

From  the  Baron  Meneval's  opportunities,  his  memoirs  ought 
to  have  been  more  instructive  as  well  as  more  interesting  than 
they  are.  From  the  year  1802  to  the  catastrophe  of  Watenoo,  he 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Napoleon,  whose  fiivour  and  confi- 
dence he  enjoyed  without  interruption:  a  circumstance  which 
says  much  for  the  usefulness  no  less  than  the  fidelity  of  his  ser- 
vices. His  name  is  never  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries  as 
involved  in  the  tracasseries  and  intrigues  of  the  imperial  court; 
he  seems  to  have  conducted  himself  with  straightforward- 
ness and  singleness  of  purpose.  His  book  also  gives  that  idea 
of  his  character.  It  is  written  witii  simplicity,  and  is  as  free 
firom  the  tinsel  of  French  fine  writing  as  fix)m  the  easy  style 
of  French  fine  morals.  There  is  nothing  of  '  la  jeune 
France*  in  the  pages  of  M.  Meneval;  a  rare  merit  in  a  French 
literary  production  of  the  present  day.  But  the  quietness  of 
temper,  which  made  him  a  correct  and  plodding  nmctionary; 
which  kept  him  aloof  from  the  crowd  aroxmd  nim,  elbowing,  push- 
ing, and  scrambling  for  profit  and  place;  and  which  ofier^  a  pas- 
sive resistance  to  the  contagion  of  fashionable  manners;  detracted 
from  his  qualities  as  a  chronicler.    His  observation  does  not  ap- 
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pear  to  have  been  keen,  nor  his  memory  retentive.  Of  the 
ihoufiand  noticeable  traits  of  character  in  Napoleon,  and  remark- 
able occurrences  of  his  private  life,  which  Meneval  must  have  had 
peculiar  opportimities  of  witnessing,  his  book  contains  but  few; 
and  they  are  for  the  most  part  trivial  in  themselves,  and  poorly 
told.  Tlie  style  of  the  whole  book  indeed  is  meager,  and  desti- 
tute of  that  vivacity,  lightness,  and  happy  art  of  story-telling, 
for  which  French  memoir-writers  have  ever  been  pre-eminent. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  wrote  these  memoirs  in  compliance 
with  the  wish  of  the  emperor  himself.  Napoleon,  he  sajrs,  in 
his  last  moments  at  St.  Helena,  among  other  recommendations 
in  the  instructions  left  to  his  executors,  expressed  his  desire 
that  certain  persons,  of  whom  M.  Meneval  was  one,  should  under- 
take to  give  nis  son  just  ideas  on  &ct8  and  circumstances  of  great 
interest  to  him.  M.  Meneval  adds,  that  so  long  as  the  emperor's 
son  lived,  reserve  was  imposed  on  him  ;  but  that,  since  the 
young  prince's  death  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  remain  silent. 
There  is  something  here  which  we  do  not  imderstand  ;  an 
inconsistency  arising  probably  from  want  of  clearness  in  the 
author's  language.  The  circumstances  most  interesting  to  the 
young  prince  must  naturally  have  been  the  union  between  his 
parents  and  their  ultimate  separation  ;  and  these  (as  is  shown  by 
its  tide)  properly  form  the  subject  of  M.  Meneval's  book. 

^^  To  confonn  as  much  as  possible  to  the  emperor's  desire,  which  I 
look  upon  as  a  command,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  choose  the  times 
which  followed  his  second  marriage.  The  narrative  which  I  publish  is 
intended  to  recall  some  scattered  traits  of  his  private  history  daring 
that  period  ;  not  to  paint  the  conqueror  and  the  le^slator,  but  Napo- 
leon in  his  privacy,  as  a  husband  and  a  father." 

Aninterestingsubject:  which  in  M.  Meneval's  hands  might  have 
been  more  interesting  than  he  has  made  it,  had  he  better  known 
how  to  gather  and  to  use  the  materials  within  his  reach.  *  Napo- 
leon et  Marie-Louise'  is  prefaced  by  an  "  introduction"  contain- 
ing some  of  the  least  known  circumstances,  anterior  to  the  voar 
1810,  of  which  M.  Meneval  was  himself  an  eyewitness.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  barren  :  almost  every  thing  worth 
telling  which  it  contains  havmg  been  told  over  and  over  again. 
Throughout  the  whole  book,  Napoleon  is  painted  en  beau; 
there  is  not  a  shade  in  the  picture  ;  a  fault  which  is  not  less 
wearisome  because  there  is  no  vrilful  dishonesty  in  it,  but  simply 
the  natural  feeling  of  affection  which  lingers  m  the  heart  of  an 
old  and  faithftd  servant,  towards  the  memory  of  a  master  who 
had  loved  and  trusted  him,  and  in  whose  fall  the  sunshine  of  his 
own  life  had  passed  away  for  ever.  The  same  amiable  feeling 
heightened  the  author's  prejudice,  no  doubt,  against  his  master's 
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great  and  fatal  enemy,  England  ;  but  it  is  not  the  leas  absurd 
and  tiresome  to  have  him  to  talk  continually,  after  the  ordinary 
French  fashion,  of  our  perfidy,  ambitious  rapacity,  and  so  forth ; 
and  to  observe  the  gravity  with  which  he  seems  to  have  swal- 
lowed any  absurd  story  that  could  by  possibility  make  Englishmen 
appear  odious  or  ridiculous.  One  of  his  important  anecdotes  is, 
that  during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  our  plenipo- 
tentiary Lord  Comwallis  every  day  after  dinner  retired  to  nis 
room,  along  with  his  natural  son  Captain  Nightingale,  and  passed  tbe 
evening  over  the  bottle  till  both  were  regularly  carried  dead-drunk 
to  bed.  He  tells,  however,  another  story,  more  to  the  honour  of 
that  excellent  nobleman ;  though  to  us  it  possesses  as  much  novelty, 
and  may  possibly  have  as  much  authority,  as  the  other. 

^'  The  following  trait  of  loyauU  was  a  worthy  termination  to  the 
mission  of  this  respectable  minister.  The  protocol  of  the  last  diplomatic 
meeting  had  been  settled,  the  definitive  treaty  agreed  on,  and  an  i^ 
pointment  made  for  its  signature  next  day  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  On 
the  night  before  the  day  of  signature,  a  courier  from  London  brought 
Lord  Cornwallis  an  order  to  modify  some  articles  of  the  treaty,  relatiTe 
to  the  balance  in  favour  of  England  of  the  sum  due  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  article  of  the  protocol  on  this  subject  had 
been  settled  between  the  two  ministers.  Lord  Comwallb  had  declaxed 
to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  that,  happen  what  might,  it  should  not  prevent 
the  si^ature  of  the  treaty :  at  the  moment  when  it  was  about  to  be 
signed,  he  received  from  his  government  this  order  to  insist  on  an  addi- 
tional payment  to  England.  Holding  however  that  his  word  was 
pledged,  he  declared  that  he  could  not  retract;  and  the  treaty  was 
signed  with  solemnity,  while  the  hall  resounded  with  the  acclamations 
of  the  spectators." 

Passing  the  introductory  chapters,  we  proceed  to  the  book 
itself,  in  which,  as  its  title  indicates,  Maria  Louisa  holds  a  prin- 
cipal place.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  new  information  respecting 
this  princess,  who,  even  in  her  imperial  dap,  came  little  before 
the  public,  and,  since  her  separation  from  Napoleon,  has  been 
almost  wholly  lost  sight  of  by  the  world,  except  as  the  occasional 
subject  of  vague  rumours  and  calumnies,  from  which  M.  Meneval 
vindicates  her. 

The  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Emperor  Francis  the  Second,  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Naples. 
She  was  educated  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  royal  family  of 
Austria.  Brought  Tip  under  the  eye  of  their  parents  till  their 
marriage,  the  Archduchesses  live  m  complete  retirement,  at  a 
distance  from  court,  and  with  no  society  but  that  of  their  ladies 
and  attendants,  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  treat  with  great 
kindness  and  familiarity.  Maria  Louisa's  education  was  carefully 
attended  to.     She  spoke  several  languages,  and  had  even  leamea 
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Latin,  a  living  language  in  Hungary.  She  was  an  excellent 
musician,  and  was  accomplished  in  drawing  and  painting.  One 
circumstance  in  this  mode  of  education  is  worth  noticing: 

^'  The  most  minute  precautions  were  taJcen  to  preserve  the  youne^ 
Archduchesses  from  impressions  which  might  affect  their  purity  of  mind. 
The  intention,  doubtless,  was  laudable ;  but  the  means  employed  were 
not  Tery  judicious.  Instead  of  keeping  improper  books  altogether  out 
pf  the  way  of  the  princesses,  the  plau  had  been  adopted  of  cutting  out 
with  scissors,  not  only  pages  of  these  books,  but  lines,  and  even  single 
words,  the  sense  of  which  was  deemed  improper  or  equivocaL  Such  a 
blundering  censorship  was  calculated  to  produce  the  opposite  effect  to 
what  was  mtended  :  the  expimged  passages,  which  might  haye  renuiined 
unnoticed  had  they  been  let  alone,  were  interpreted  in  a  thousand  ways 
by  young  imaginations,  the  more  active  that  they  were  stimulated  by 
curiosity.  The  evil  meant  to  be  prevented  was  thus  increased.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  books  became,  to  the  royal  pupils,  objects  of  indif- 
ference— bodies  without  souls,  deprived  of  all  interest  after  the  muti- 
lations they  had  undergone.  The  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  after  she 
became  empress,  confessed  that  her  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the 
absence  of  these  passages,  and  that,  when  she  had  obtained  the  control 
of  her  own  reading,  her  first  idea  was  to  seek,  in  complete  copies  of  the 
works,  tiie  expunged  passages,  in  order  to  discover  what  it  was  that  had 
been  concealed  from  her." 

When  the  youthfiil  Archduchess  first  heard  of  her  projected 
marriage  with  the  French  Emperor,  she  looked  upon  herself 
(says  M.  Meneval)  as  a  victim  devoted  to  the  Minotaur.  She  had 
grown  up  with  feelings  of  dread  and  aversion  towards  the  man 
who  hadT  been  so  terrible  an  enemy  to  her  family  and  country* 
It  was  an  ordinary  amusement  with  her  and  her  brother  and  sisters, 
to  draw  up  in  line  a  troop  of  littie  wooden  or  waxen  figures  to 
represent  the  French  army,  placing  at  their  head  the  uguest  and 
most  forbidding  figure  they  couU  find  ;  and  then  to  make  an 
attack  on  this  formidable  enemy,  running  him  through  with  pins, 
and  beating  and  abusing  him  till  they  had  taken  full  vengeance 
for  the  injuries  he  had  done  their  house.  As  soon,  however,  as 
she  found  the  matter  determined  on,  her  (juiet  disposition  and 
Austrian  habits  of  obedience,  made  her  willing  to  resign  her- 
self to  her  destiny.  She  endeavoured  to  learn  the  character 
of  her  future  husband,  and  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  wish  to 
please  before  she  had  ever  seen  him. 

M.  Meneval  gives  full  details  of  the  marriage,  and  all  its  cere- 
monies and  festivities,  dull  as  such  things  always  are.  He  describes, 
after  the  following  fashion,  the  person  of  the  bride: 

'^  Maria  Louisa  was  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  youth ;  her  figure  was  of 

EerFect  symmetry ;  her  complexion  was  heightened  by  the  exercise  of 
er  jomney  and  by  timidity  ;    a  profusion  of  beautiful  chestnut  hair 
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iiiiTOimded  a  round,  fresli  countenance,  oyer  which  her  mild  eyes  dif- 
fused a  charming  expression ;  her  lips,  somewhat  thick,  belonged  to  liie 
features  of  the  Austrian  royal  &mily,  as  a  slight  convexity  of  noee  dis- 
tinguishes the  Bourbons  ;  her  whole  person  had  an  a^  of  mgenuonsness 
and  innocence,  and  a  plumpness,  which  she  did  not  preserve  after  her 
accouchement,  indicated  the  goodness  of  her  health." 

Among  the  emperor's  rich  presents,  and  attentions  to  his  yoiin^ 
consort,  nothing  is  said  about  the  oft-repeated  circumstance  of  his 
haviBg,  in^  anticipation  of  her  arrival,  had  her  chamber  at  St. 
Cloud  made  so  complete  a  fac-simile  of  that  which  she  had  quitted 
at  SchcBnbrunn,  that  she  started  on  entering  it,  thinking  she  had 
been  transported  by  magic  back  to  her  paternal  home.  At  all 
events  the  story,  if  not  true,  was  hen  trovato. 

The  description  given  by  M.  Meneval  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  imperial  pair,  after  the  birth  of  their  ill-fated  son,  is  so  pleaang 
a  family  picture  that  we  shall  eictract  a  few  of  its  features. 

**  The  emperor  appeared  happy.  He  was  affable  in  his  fimuly,  and 
affectionate  to  the  empress.  If  ne  found  her  looking  serious  he  amiwed 
her  with  lively  talk,  and  disconcerted  her  gravity  by  a  heartjr  emfaraoe ; 
but  in  public  he  treated  her  with  great  respect,  and  a  digpity  not  in- 
consistent with  polished  fiimiliarity. 

"  The  emperor  wished  her  to  learn  to  ride  on  horseback.  Her  first 
lessons  were  taken  in  the  riding-school  at  St.  Cloud.  He  walked  by 
her  side  holding  her  by  the  hand,  while  the  groom  held  the  bridle  of 
her  horse  ;  he  thus  calmed  her  fears  and  encouraged  her.  When  her 
skill  did  honour  to  her  teacher,  the^  lessons  were  continued  in  a  private 
alley  of  the  park.  The  emperor,  when  he  had  a  moment's  leisure  afW 
breakfast,  ordered  the  horses,  mounted  himself,  in  his  silk  stockings  and 
shoes,  and  cantered  by  the  empress's  side.  He  urged  her  horse  and 
made  him  gallop,  laughing  heartily  at  her  cries,  but  taking  care  that 
there  should  be  no  danger,  by  having  servants  stationed  all  along  the 
path,  ready  to  stop  the  horse  and  prevent  a  fiedl. 

^^  Mean^rfiile  the  king  of  Rome  grew  in  strength  and  beauty  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Madame  de  Montesquieu,  who  loved  him  as  her 
own  child.  He  was  carried  every  morning  to  his  mother,  who  kept  him 
till  it  was  time  to  dress.  During  the  day,  in  the  intervals  between  her 
lessons  in  music  and  drawing,  she  went  to  see  him  in  his  apartment,  and 
sat  by  him  at  her  needlework.  Sometimes,  foUoWed  by  the  nurse  who 
carried  the  child,  she  took  him  to  his  father  while  he  was  busy.  Hie 
entry  to  his  cabinet  was  interdicted  to  every  body,  and  the  nurse  could 
not  go  in.  The  emperor  used  to  ask  Maria  Louisa  to  bring  in  the  child 
herself,  but  she  seemed  so  much  afraid  of  her  own  awkwardness  in  tak- 
ing him  from  the  nurse,  that  the  emperor  hastened  to  take  him  from 
her,  and  carried  him  off  covering  him  with  kisses.  That  cabinet,  which 
saw  the  origin  of  so  many  mighty  plans,  so  many  vast  and  gmerous 
•chemes  of  administratbn,  was  tSao  witness  to  the  efinisions  of  a  Other's 
tenderness.     How  often  have  I  seen  the  emperor  keeping  his  son  by 
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him,  as  if  he  were  impatient  to  teadi  bim  the  art  of  ffOTeming !  Whe- 
ther,  seated  by  the  chimney  on  his  faYOurite  sofa,  he  was  engaged  in 
reading  an  important  document,  or  whether  he  went  to  his  bureau  to 
ngn  a  despatch  every  word  of  which  required  to  be  weighed,  his  son, 
seated  on  his  knees,  or  pressed  to  his  breast,  was  never  a  moment  away 
from  him.  Sometimes,  throwing  aside  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his 
mind,  he  would  lie  down  on  tne  floor  beside  this  beloved  son,  playing 
with  lum  like  another  child,  attentive  to  every  thing  that  could  please  or 
amuse  him. 

^'  The  emperor  had  a  sort  of  apparatus  for  trying  military  manoeuvres: 
it  consisted  of  pieces  of  wood  fashioned  to  represent  battalions,  regiments, 
and  divisions.  When  he  wanted  to  try  some  new  combinations  of  troops, 
or  some  new  evolution,  he  used  to  arrange  these  pieces  on  the  carpet. 
"While  he  was  seriously  occupied  witii  the  disposition  of  tiiese  pieces, 
working  out  some  skilful  manoeuvre  which  might  ensure  the  success  of 
a  battie,  the  child,  lying  at  his  ade,  would  often  overthrow  his  troops, 
and  put  into  confusion  Ins  order  of  battie,  perhaps  at  tiie  most  critical 
moment.  But  tiie  emperor  would  recommence  arranging  his  men  with 
the  utmost  goodhumour. 

'*  The  emperor  breakfasted  alone.  Madame  de  Montesqiuou  every 
morning  took  tiie  boy  to  his  fatiier's  breakfast-table.  He  took  him  on 
his  knee,  and  amused  himself  with  giving  him  morsels  to  eat,  and  put- 

Sthe  glass  to  his  lips.  One  day  he  offered  him  a  bit  of  something  he 
on  his  plate,  and,  when  tiie  cnild  put  forward  his  mouth  to  take  it, 
drew  it  back.  He  wished  to  continue  this  game,  but,  at  the  second 
trial,  the  child  turned  away  his  head;  his  &ther  then  offered  him  the 
morsel  in  earnest,  but  tiie  boy  obstinately  refused  it.  As  the  emperor 
looked  surprised,  Madame  ie  Montesqmou  said,  tiiat  tiie  child  did  not 
like  to  be  deceived;  he  had  pride,  she  said,  and  feeling.  '  Pride  and 
feeling !'  Ni^leon  repeated,  '  that  is  well — that  is  what  I  like.*  And, 
delighted  to  find  these  qualities  in  his  son,  he  fondly  kissed  him." 

M.  Meneval's  subsequent  narratiye  contains  other  tiaits  of  Na- 
poleon's domestic  life.  The  empress,  it  appears,  was  mild  and 
goodnatured,  placid  and  yielding  in  her  temper,  with  little  strength 
either  of  intellect  or  of  passions.  Her  mind  seems  at  all  times  to 
haye  taken  the  tone  of  surrounding  circumstances  witii  the  utmost 
ease  and  quickness.  We  haye  seen  how  readily  her  fear  and  hatred 
of  Napoleon  were  changed  into  a  predispoation,  at  least,  to  affection, 
before  she  had  oyer  seen  him.  Settied  in  France,  she  almost  in- 
stantiy  acquired  French  feelings  and  habits.  To  suck  an  extent 
had  she,  in  two  or  three  years,  been  transformed  into  a  French- 
woman, that  in  her  German  correspondence  witii  her  &mily  she 
was  ofben  obliged  to  haye  recourse  to  French  expressions,  because 
she  had  forgotten  the  equiyalent  words  in  her  mother-tongue.  At 
a  later  period,  when,  finally  separated  from  her  husband  and  from 
France,  die  found  herself  once  more  an  Austrian  Archduchess  in 
the  midst  of  her  own  zelatiyes,  we  obserye  in  the  quickness  with 
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which  she  forgot  both  him  and  it,  and  in  the  ease  with  which 
her  mind  took  the  hue  of  her  altered  fortunes,  but  another  illus- 
tration of  this  chameleon-like  quality,  which  she  possessed  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree. 

When  Napoleon,  after  his  disasters  in  Russia,  commenced  the 
terrible  struggle  which  ended  in  his  ruin  in  1814,  he  invested  the 
Empress  with  the  character  of  regent.  During  this  period  her  af- 
fection for  her  husband  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  her  adopted  country 
suffered  no  abatement,  even  though  her  own  father  was  now  amon^ 
the  number  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  when  the  Allies  had  forced 
their  way  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  Napoleon  sent  instructions 
that  his  wife  and  child  should  leave  the  capital  His  letter  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  written  from  Rheims  on  the  16th  of  March,  1814, 
is  striking: 

*^  Conformably  to  the  verbal  instnictions  which  I  have  g^ven  you,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  aU  my  letters,  you  are  not  to  permit  that  in  any  case  the 
Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I 
am  going  to  manceuvre  in  such  a  way  that  you  may  possibly  be  several 
days  without  hearing  from  me.  Should  the  enemy  advance  on  Paris  in 
such  force  as  to  render  resistance  impossible,  take  measures  for  the  depar- 
ture, in  the  direction  of  the  Loire,  of  the  Empress-recent,  my  son,  the 
grand  dignitaries,  the  ministers,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the 
treasure.  Do  not  quit  my  son,  and  remember  that  I  would  rather  know 
that  he  was  in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France. 
The  lot  of  Astyanax,  prisoner  among  the  Greeks,  has  always  appeared  to 
me  the  saddest  in  history." 

Joseph  and  the  archchancellor  laid  this  letter  before  the  empress, 
making  at  the  same  time  some  remarks  on  the  bad  effects  which 
might  ensue  from  this  abandonment  of  Paris,  but  leaving  the  deci- 
sion to  her,  and  refusing  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  counselling 
her  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  emperor's  order.  On  this  she  de- 
clared, that  though,  as  the  emperor  had  said,  she  as  well  as  her 
son  should  fall  into  the  Seine,  she  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
depart :  the  desire  he  had  so  distinctly  expressed  being  a  sacred 
order  for  her.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  on  the  29th  of  March, 
Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  left  Paris  for  ever. 

'<  When  it  was  time  to  set  out,  the  yoimg  King  of  Rome  refused  to 
leave  his  apartment.  It  seemed  as  if  a  fatal  presentiment  had  gif):ed  him 
with  the  second  sight.  'Don't  g^  to  RambouiUet,'  he  cried  to  his 
mother,  *  it  is  an  ugly  house — let  us  stay  here.'  He  struggled  in  the 
arms  of  M.  de  Canisy,  the  gentleman-usher  who  carried  him,  repeating 
again  and  again,  '  I  will  not  leave  my  house ;  I  will  not  go ;  since  pana 
is  away,  it  is  I  who  am  master !'  and  he  clung  to  the  doors  ana  the 
banisters  of  the  staircase.  This  obstinacy  excited  a  painful  surprise, 
and  produced  melancholy  forebodings  in  those  who  witnessed  it  The 
caniages  defiled  slowly,  and  as  if  in  expectation  of  a  countermand,  by 
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the  wicket  of  the  Pont  Royal.  Sixty  or  dghty  people  mBed  in  silence 
on  this  cortege,  as  if  it  were  a  funml  procession  passmg  by ;  it  was, 
indeed,  the  funeral  of  the  empire.  Their  feelings  did  not  betray  them« 
selves  by  any  manifestation :  not  a  voice  was  raised  to  express  sorrow  for 
this  cruel  separation.  Had  any  one  been  inspired  to  cut  the  traces  of 
the  horses,  tbe  empress  would  have  remained.  She  passed  the  gate  of 
the  Tuileries,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  despair  in  her  souL  When  she 
reached  the  Champs  Elys^es,  she  saluted  for  the  last  time  the  imperial 
city  which  she  lef^  behind  her,  and  which  she  was  never  more  to  behold.'* 

When  Napoleon,  fallen  firom  his  high  estate,  and  no  longer  em- 
peror of  France,  had  become  emperor  of  Elba,  and  had  gone  to  take 
possession  of  that  second  Barataria,  his  consort,  with  their  son,  was 
sent  to  Vienna  ;  and  it  henceforward  became  her  father's  policy 
to  detach  her  thoughts  and  feelings  from  her  husband,  and  to 
break  the  ties  which  united  her  to  France.  He  knew  her  cha- 
racter, doubtless,  and  succeeded  as  easily  as  he  could  have  expected. 
She  was  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  her  French  friends 
and  attendimts,  induced  to  adopt  her  old  habits  and  occupations, 
and  amused  with  journeys  and  parties  of  pleasure.  But,  wnatever 
she  did,  and  wherever  she  went,  she  was  carefully  watched,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  obliterate  Frencn  reminiscences 
and  associations.  In  a  visit  to  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  an 
Austrian  general  introduced  himself  into  her  society,  and  a  diivi- 
aion  of  troops  under  his  command  was  stationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  officer,  Greneral  Neipperg,  was  an  emissary  of  Met- 
temich,  and,  according  to  M.  Meneval,  a  perfect  serpent  in 
matters  of  seduction.  When  Austrian  minister  at  Stockholm,  in 
1812,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  concoction  of  the  treaty  of  Orebro, 
whereby  Bemadotte  took  up  arms  against  the  soverei^  to  whom 
he  owed  his  rise  in  the  world,  and  agreed  to  deliver  him  up  to  his 
enemies.  If  this  be  true,  it  argues  consummate  duplicity  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  at  a  moment  when  Austria  was  still 
m  alliance  with  Napoleon  and  when  Austrian  troops  were  actually 
co-operating  with  his  own.  From  Stockholm  Neipperg  was  sent 
to  Naples,  where  his  arts  and  persuasions  seduced  the  unfortunate 
Murat  into  that  coalition  with  the  allies  against  his  relative  and 
ancient  comrade,  remorse  for  which  led  him  into  the  desperate 
enterprise  which  cost  him  his  life.  The  successful  tempter  was 
then  directed  to  turn  his  battery  against  Prince  Eugene,  but  that 
chivalrous  soldier  was  proof  against  his  wiles. 

This  personage,  according  to  our  author,  was  employed  by 
Metternich  to  work  the  desired  change  in  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  Maria  Louisa. 

*^  He  was  then  a  little  turned  of  forty,  of  middle  stature,  but  of  a 
distinguished  air.  His  hussar  uniform,  and  his  fair,  curled  hair,  gave 
him  a  youthful  appearance.    A  broad  black  bandeau  concealed  the  loss 
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of  an  eye  ;  his  look  was  keen  and  animated ;  his  polished  and  elegant 
manners,  insinuating  language,  and  pleasing  acoomplishments,  created 
a  prepossession  in  his  favour.  He  speedily  got  into  the  confidence  and 
fl;ood  graces  of  a  good  and  easy-tempered  young  woman,  driven  from 
her  a£>pted  country,  withdrawn  from  the  devotion  of  the  few  French 
who  had  adhered  to  her  evil  fortunes,  and  trembling  at  the  further  cala- 
mities which  might  still  be  in  store  for  her.'* 

Neipperg  accompanied  her  in  the  remainder  of  her  tour,  and  le* 
turned  with  her  to  Vienna,  where  he  still  further  gained  her 
favour  by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  her  affairs,  particularly  in  re- 
moving difficulties  attending  her  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of 
Parma  and  Placentia. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba, 
and  his  being  once  more  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  In 
such  an  alarming  crisis,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  keep  stricter 
watch  over  his  son.  The  child  had  hitherto  lived  with  his  mother, 
at  Schoenbrunn,  imderthe  care  of  his  governess,  Madame  de  Mon- 
tesquiou.  From  this  ladv  he  was  now  separated  and  brought  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  palace  under  the  care  of  ano- 
ther governess,  the  widow  of  an  Austrian  general. 

Soon  after  this,  M.  Meneval,  finding  his  situation  in  Vienna 
become  every  day  more  and  more  disagreeable,  in  consequence  of 
the  jealousy  and  suspicions  shown  towards  the  French  members 
of  Maria  Louisa's  suite,  returned  to  Paris.  Before  his  departure, 
he  went  to  take  leave  of  the  yoimg  prince,  whom  he  never  saw 
again.  There  is  something  touching  m  his  account  of  this  final 
parting.     The  boy  was  then  about  four  years  old. 

''  I  observed,  with  pun,  his  serious  and  even  melancholy  air.  He  had 
lost  his  gaiety  and  cmldbh  prattle.  He  did  not  run  to  meet  me  as  he 
was  wont,  and  did  not  even  seem  to  know  me.  Though  he  had  been 
already  more  than  six  weeks  with  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  been  en- 
trusted, he  had  not  become  accustomed  to  them,  and  still  looked  as  if 
he  were  surrounded  by  new  faces.  I  asked  him  in  their  presence  if  he 
'  had  any  messa&;e  for  his  father,  whom  I  was  going  to  see  again.  He 
looked  at  me  sadly  and  significantly  without  saymg  any  thing;  and  then, 
gently  withdrawing  his  hand  from  mine,  walked  silently  to  the  embrasure 
of  a  distant  window.  After  having  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the 
persons  in  the  room,  I  approached  the  place  where  he  was  standing, 
apparently  watching  my  motions.  As  I  leaned  towards  him,  to  say 
fisu*ewell,  he  drew  me  towards  the  window,  and  said  sofUy,  looking 
earnestly  in  my  fiice,  '  Monsieur  Meva^  you  will  tell  him  that  I  always 
love  him  dearly.'  The  poor  orphan  felt  already  that  he  was  no  lonser 
free,  or  with  his  father's  fiiends.  He  had  difficulty  in  forgetting  his 
'  Mama  Quiou/  as  he  called  her,  and  constantly  asked  for  her  of  Madame 
Marchand,  his  nurse,  an  excellent  woman,  who  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main with  him,  and  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  She,  too,  returned  to 
France  the  foUowing  year;  another  source  of  grief  for  tfie  young  prince." 
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The  history  of  this  ill-feted  youth  is  brief,  like  his  life.  In  1818, 
he  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  with  rank  immediately 
after  the  princes  of  the  Austrian  imperial  femily.  He  was  much 
beloved  by  the  old  emperor  his  grandfather;  and  his  mother,  who 
had  been  put  in  possession  of  tne  Duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Guastalla,  provided  liberally  for  his  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion, though  die  treated  him  in  other  respects  with  heartless  ne- 
flect :  her  Sections,  by  this  time,  being  engrossed  by  a  new  object, 
lis  talents,  which  were  above  the  common,  were  highly  cultivated  by 
an  excellent  education.  But  he  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  splendid  cap- 
tivity. It  was  the  Austrian  policy  to  render  him  politically  insignifi- 
cant;  to  withdraw,  as  mucn  as  possible,  the  son  of  their  great  em- 
peror from  the  thoughts  and  recollections  of  the  people  of  France; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  efface  firom  his  mind  the  memory  of  what 
lie  had  been,  and  what  he  had  been  bom  to.  Neither  object  was 
accomplished:  the  attempt  was  fatal.  The  sense  of  his  condition 
preyed  on  a  naturally  ardent  mind ;  and  the  source  of  his  habitual 
inelanchcdy  showed  itself  in  the  warmth  with  which  he  received 
such  Frenchmen  as  visited  the  imperial  court,  and  the  interest  he 
took  in  their  conversation.  His  nealth  gradually  declined,  and 
he  died,  we  think  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  about  two-and-twenty. 

As  to  Maria  Louisa,  she  took  possession  of  her  new  sovereign- 
ties, and  was  attended  by  Count  Neipperg  in  the  capacity  of 
her  minister.  There  are  circumstances  in  her  connexion ,  with 
this  personage,  on  which  M.  Meneval  either  cannot  throw  light, 
or  is  not  disposed  to  do  so.  He  talks  of  calumny  and  scandal 
respecting  her  private  life  ;  but  he  leaves  it  unrefuted.  Indeed 
from  what  he  himself  says,  we  cannot  think  the  lady's  reputa- 
tion unquestionable.  She  was  united,  he  says,  to  Coimt  Neip- 
perg, by  a  left-handed  marriage,  and  has  had  three  children  by 
nim.  The  eldest  married  the  son  of  Count  San-Vitale,  the  grand 
chamberlain  of  Malta,  and  resides  at  his  mother's  court.  The 
second,  Count  de  Montenuovo,  is  an  officer  in  an  Austrian  regi- 
ment :  and  the  third,  a  girl,  died  in  her  childhood. 

'^  The  fact  of  this  union,"  says  M.  Meneval,  ^^  being  established,  I 
shall  not  examine  whether  a  regular  act  had  intervened  to  legitimixe 
the  birth  of  the  children,  or  whether  the  union  of  Maria  Louisa  with 
Count  Neipperg  preceded  the  death  of  Napoleon.  In  Italy,  where  sins 
are  so  easily  compounded  for,  the  sancUfication  of  an  union  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world,  Two  persons  who  wish  to  marry  declare 
their  intention  before  a  priest ;  he  confesses  them,  gives  them  absolu- 
tion^ says  mass,  and  marries  them ;  and  the  whole  passes  without  the 
intervention  of  witnesses.  There  is  every  reason  to  helieve,  however, 
that  the  Emperor  was  dead,  when  Maria  Louisa  contracted  this  second 
marriage.     At  Vienna,  as  well  as  Parma,  she  always  declared  her  firm 
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determinatioii  never  to  seek  a  divorce,  or  to  listen  to  any  such  propo- 
sition  Malienity  has  gratified  itself  in  spreading  injurious 

reports  as  to  the  pretended  irregularities  of  Maria  Louisa's  private  life. 
I  helieve  that  they  have  no  foundation.  The  moderation  of  her  isha- 
meter,  and  her  unimpassioned  nature,  must  have  preserved  her  iroai 
excess  of  any  kind.'' 

The  argument  from  presumption  is  but  a  feeble  one,  whexi 
weighed  against  opposite  presumptions  to  which  her  advocate 
himself  gives  coimtenance.  Why  has  he  not  told  us  the  date .  of 
the  marriage  between  Maria  Louisa  and  Count  Neipperg,  and  the 
a^es  of  the  children  ?  Even  the  kft-handed  marriage  of  a  soye- 
leign  is  solemnised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  matter  of  evidence 
and  record:  but  M.  Meneval  leaves  it  doubtfizl  whether  there 
was  any  marriage.  Napoleon  died  in  April  1821,  two-and* 
twenty  years  ago  ;  so  that  if  his  widow's  children  are  the  legiti- 
mate issue  of  a  marriage  contracted  after  his  death,  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  the  two  elder  should  be  now,  the  one  a  married 
woman,  and  the  other  an  officer  in  the  army.  M.  Meneval  ought 
to  have  made  the  inquiries  necessary  to  enable  him  to  clear  up 
these  points.  If  he  did  so  ineff^tually ,  then  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  the  marriage  of  a  personage  of  sovereign  raink,  and 
over  the  birth  of  her  children,  leads,  we  think,  to  only  one 
conclusion.  Lideed  M.  Meneval,  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
seems  to  admit  that  the  children  were  bom  before  the  death 
of  Napoleon.  He  says  he  will  not  examine  whether  a  regular 
act  had  intervened  to  legitimize  the  children,  or  whether  the 
union  of  Maria  Louisa  with  Neipperg,  preceded  Napoleon's 
death.  The  alternative  here  stated,  is  either  that  the  children,  at 
first  illigitimate,  had  been  ligitimized  by  a  subsequent  marriage  f 
OT^  that  there  had  been  a  mock-marriage  between  them  before 
Napoleon's  death:  a  way  of  compounding  with  conscience 
which  M.  Meneval  describes  to  be  so  easy  in  Italy.  So  much 
mystery,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  easily  reconcileable  with  the  idea 
of  innocence. 

Count  Neipperg  died  in  December  last,  and  Maria  Louisa  is 
inconsolable  for  his  loss.  *'  To  fill  the  void,"  says  M.  Meneval, 
*'  which  this  bereavement  has  made  in  her  heart,  she  is  surrounding 
herself  with  souvenirs  of  him  whom  she  never  ceases  to  lament; 
and  has  even  ordered  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  mausoleum  to 
his  memory,  in  token  of  the  bitterness  of  her  regret." 

*  LegtHmatio  per  ntbsequena  matrimonium  is  admitted  in  those  oountrieB  whose 
jurisprudenoe  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  Roman  law;  among  others,  in  Scotland. 
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Aet.  Vin. — Tra  Los  Monies.     Par  Theophile  Gautieb. 
Paris.     1843. 

Monsieur  Gautieb  tells  us,  that  having  inadvertently  expressed 
a  desire  to  travel  in  Spain,  his  friends  took  the  mere  ejaculation 
as  an  already  formed  resolve  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  he  was  so  harassed  with 
looks  of  surprise,  and  questions  of  astonishment,  that  he  at  last 
felt  that  he  owed  his  friends  three  months^  absence.  If,  after  so 
frank  an  avowal,  we  take  up  M.  Grautier's  book  of  travels,  ex- 
pecting, to  find  disquisitions  upon  the  moral  or  political  state  of 
Spain,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  author's  should  we  fail  in  the  object 
ot  our  search.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  a  very  lively,  very 
pert,  very  &nciftd,  sometimes  v^ry  extravagant,  but  combining 
all  in  one  word,  very  French  picture  of  cities,  churches,  con- 
vents, mountains,  bull*%hts,  and  pretty  women,  presented 
through  the  coloured  glasses  of  a  Paris  cockney,  who,  weary  of 
the  lounges  and  blase  with  the  Grand  Opera,  sets  out  in  search 
of  a  sensation,  we  may  expect  entertainment  to  our  heart's  content. 

From  Paris  to  Bourdeaux,  our  impatient  traveller  finds  all 
barren :  arrived  here,  however,  the  catacombs  ^ve  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something  in  the  way  of  reflection  and  description. 
The  details,  done  k  la  ^ctor  Hugo,  we  diall  spare  the  r^er  ; 
preserving  merely  one  compendious  phrase,  which  we  acknow- 
ledge our  inability  to  render  into  English.  The  mouths  of  the 
skulls  in  the  catacombs  yawn  frightfmly,  *•  comme  si  elles  ^taient 
contractees  par  Vincommensurable  ennui  de  T^temit^.'  Lest  the 
yawn  should  prove  infectious  we  are  hurried  to  Bayonne,  and 
are  tra  los  Mantes  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  The  first  approach 
of  a  Spanish  cart  tells  the  traveller,  in  sounds  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, the  price  his  bones  must  sometimes  pay  for  the  mind's 
enjoyment  of  the  picturesque. 

*^  A  strange  inexplicable,  hoarse,  (rightful,  and  ludicrous  noise,  for 
some  time  sounded  upon  our  ears,  as  if  from  a  multitude  of  magpies 
plumed  alive,  of  children  getting  a  floggmg,  of  caterwauling  cats,  of 
sharpening  saws,  of  scraping  pots,  of  heavy  prison-doors  bein^  forced  on 
rusty  hinges :  what  was  this  but  a  car  drawn  by  oxen,  which  ascended 
the  street  of  Irun,  with  its  wheels  screeching  from  want  of  grease, 
which  the  conductor  had  probably  preserved  for  his  own  soup." 

The  noise,  it  appears,  is  heard  at  half  a  league's  ^stance,  and 
is  considered  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  diligence  drawn  by  shaved  mules,  in  which  our  tra- 
veller was    destmed  to  cogitate  upon  the    beautiful  villages 
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smiling  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  from  which  he  expected  to 
see  every  moment,  a  Kettly  present  herself.  How  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  JParisian  must  have  been  excited  by  the  sublimity  of 
Spanish  scenery,  when  it  thus  recalled  to  mind  Donizetti  and 
the  Opera  Comique !  Ay,  and  when  the  Pyrenees  lay  stretched 
behind  him,  they  actually  reminded  him  of  a  velvet  cloak  covered 
with  spangles,  thrown  carelessly  somewhere,  perhaps  upon  the 
boards  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  by  Socage,  m  the  last  drama 
played  before  his  setting  out !  But  if  he  be  little  among  moun- 
tains,  he  is  great  over  soup,  and  for  just  reasons. 

^'  At  the  risk  of  seeming  miaute,  we  shall  describe  it  (the  soup),  for 
ihe  difference  between  one  people  and  another  is  remarkable  precisely 
in  these  thousand  Httle  details,  which  travellers  neglect  for  great  poetical 
and  political  considerations  that  may  as  well  be  written  without  the 
trouble  of  leaving  home." 

The  great  distinction,  then,  between  Spanish  and  French  soup, 
for  the  Denefit  of  the  curious,  lies  in  an  infusion  of  saffron.  Such 
is  the  difference  of  national  taste.  One  stains  its  eyelids  with  henna, 
another  dyes  its  soups.  Arrived  at  Burgos,  M.  Gautier  of  course 
visits  its  celebrated  cathedral,  telling  us  with  nalvtti  that  the  Ro- 
zoantic  school  has  taught  people  to  admire  old  cathedrals;  and 
truly  our  romantic  friend  does  not  spare  language  in  the  expres* 
sion  of  his  own  elaborate  admiration.  Here,  too,  notwithstanding 
his  preference  of  the  science  of  gastronomy  over  poetical  and  politi-* 
cal  considerations,  he  allows  hunself  to  be  surprised  into  the  fol- 
lowing serious  reflections. 

<<  Spain  has  lost  much  of  her  picturesque  character  by  the  suppressioii 
of  monks,  and  I  do  not  see  what  she  has  acquired  in  the  way  of  compen«» 
sadon.  Admirable  monuments,  whose  loss  will  be  irreparable,  and  wnich 
had  until  then  been  preserved  with  the  most  minute  care,  are  about  to  • 
crumble  away  neglected,  and  to  add  more  ruin  to  the  too  many  ruins  of 
this  unfortunate  coimtry :  unheard-of  wealth  in  statues,  in  pictures,  and 
in  objects  of  art,  will  be  lost  without  profit  to  any  body." 

And  then  follows  an  apostrophe  to  the  effect, — Cut  each  other's 
throats  if  vou  like,  but  spare  marble. 

Away  from  Burgos,  at  what  the  author  calls  *  un  train  d'enfer,* 
a  r^ular  steeple-chase  rate — ^the  car,  a  kind  of  box  suspended  by 
cords — ^but  we  must  translate  as  literally  as  we  can: 

^  <<  This  machine  swung  behind  the  mules  like  a  kettle  at  the  tail  of  a 
tiger,  exciting  them  as  much  by  its  sounds  as  by  its  motions.  Some 
straw,  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  had  nearly  rendered  them  un- 
governable. They  were  so  restive,  that  whenever  another  carriage  was 
approaching,  it  was  necessaiy  not  only  to  hold  them  in  tightly,  but  to 
put  a  band  before  their  eyes.     For  it  is  a  general  rule,  ^t  when  two 
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cairiages  drawn  hj  mules  meet^  one  or  other  most  oyertum.    And  so  it 
happened  with  us." 

Fortunately  the  passengers  esca{)ed uninjured;  but  they  were  ob- 
liged to  mount  a  car  without  springs,  called  a  gakre^  and  then  to 
stretch  themsdyes  upon  a  matelas;  and  as  all  machines  travel  at 
the  same  rate,  away  again  they  were  carried  at  the  rate  of  five 
French  leagues  an  hour,  up  and  down  hill,  never  slackening  for  a 
moment  their  *  triple  gallop.' 

M.  Gautier  stoutly  vindicates  the  cleanliness  of  Spanish  inns. 
But  we  can  well  beheve  that  an  unfortunate  traveller,  exposed  to 
such  horrors  as  have  been  just  described,  woxdd  find  any  inn  a 
haven  of  rest.  Arrived  at  Valladolid,  he  is  struck  with  the  de- 
populated air  of  this  ancient  city.  Built  to  hold  200,000  it 
hardly  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  But  his  melancholy  ifl 
not  of  long  duration,  for  at  the  theatre  that  night  they  gave  the 
*  Hemani  of  Victor  Hugo,  translated  by  Don  Eugenio  de  Ochoa, 
with  some  suppressions:  *for  the  Spaniards  do  not  like  to  be 
treated  in  a  poetical  manner.'  This  we  can  easily  understand.  The 
Spaniards  are  afflicted  with  the  irritability  of  an  imfortunate 
people,  and  treat  compliments  to  their  semi-barbarous  spirit  of 
chivalry  as  so  many  reflections  upon  their  backwardness  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  M.  Grautier,  who  was  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque, was  frequently  confoimded  by  assurances  of  new  modes 
about  to  be  adopted  for  cleansing,  hghting,  ventilating,  pipe- 
watering,  and  so  forth,  offered  as  sarcastic  comments  upon  his 
ravings  about  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful. 

By  the  time  Gautier  reached  Madrid  he  had  enjoyed  an 
abundance  of  sensations:  but  the  climax  awaited  him  then  in  the 
shape  of  a  bull-fight. 

"  It  has  been  asserted  and  repeated  from  all'  parts  (he  indignantly  ex- 
claims), that  the  taste  for  bull-fighting  is  on  the  decline  in  Spain,  and 
that  progressing  civilization  will  destroy  it  altogether :  if  it  does,  so 
much  the  worse  for  civilization :  for  a  boll-fight  is  one  of  the  finest 
spectacles  that  man  can  imagine.*' 

He  proceeds  to  describe  the  delightM  excitement  into  which 
the  whole  population  of  Madrid  is  thrown  by  the  prospect  of 
this  sort  of  sport.  He  gives  you  the  spectacle  in  all  its  details, 
but  as  they  would  not  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  will  take 
leave  to  skip  these  vivid  pages  (for  the  description  is  really  ani- 
mated), until  we  arrive  at  the  last  act  of  the  diama. 

"  The  Picadores  retired,  leaving  the  field  dear  for  the  Espadcty  Juan 
Pastor,  who  having  saluted  the  AyuntamiefUo^  asked  permission  to  kill 
the  bull:  the  pennission  granted,  he  threw  his  montera  into  the  air,  aa 
if  to  show  that  he  w£tB  about  to  deal  his  last  card,  and  walked  delibe- 
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ntdj  to  tihe  bull,  concealing  bis  sword  under  the  red  folds  of  his  nutleia. 
The  Espada  repeatedly  shook  the  scarlet  cloth,  at  which  the  bull  rushed 
blindly;  a  moyement  of  his  body  sufficed  to  save  him  from  the  spring  of 
the  ferocious  animal,  who  quickly  returning  to  the  charge,  dashed  his 
head  furiously  against  the  Hght  stuff  he  could  not  pierce.  The  fiivour- 
able  moment  arrived :  the  Espada  placed  himself  right  before  the  bull, 
with  his  left  hand  shaking  his  muletOy  and  pointing  his  sword,  level 
with  the  animal  8  horns.  Words  would  now^Bul  to  oonTey  the  agoobed 
curiosity,  the  frenetic  attention,  that  this  situation  excites — worth  m 
itself  all  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  In  a  few  seconds,  and  one  of  the 
actors  will  be  killed — shall  it  be  the  man,  or  tiie  bull?  There  they  are^ 
face  to  huse — alone.  The  man  has  no  defensive  arms;  he  is  dressed  as  if 
for  a  ball,  with  pumps  and  silk  stockings  ;  a  pin  in  a  woman's  hand  would 
pierce  his  satin  vest;  a  shred  of  stuff,  a  firail  sword,  no  more :  in  this  dud 
the  advantage  is  all  upon  the  side  of  the  bull :  he  has  two  terrible  horns 
sharpened  like  poniards,  an  inmiense  impulsive  force,  the  rage  of  a 
brute  unconscious  of  danger.  But  the  man  has  his  sword  and  his  heart, 
twelve  thousand  eyes  are  fixed  upon  him,  beautiful  women  are  about 
to  applaud  him.  The  muleta  thrown  aside,  the  bust  of  the  mata* 
dor  was  exposed;  the  horns  of  the  bull  were  within  an  inch  of  his 
breast — I  thought  him  lost.  A  silver  flash  passed  with  the  rapdity  of 
thought  between  the  two  crescents,  the  bull  fell  on  his  knees,  groaning 
mournfully,  and  showing  the  handle  of  the  sword  between  the  shoulders^ 
like  the  stag  of  Saint  Hubert  in  Albert  Durer's  wonderful  engraving." 

Of  course  the  enthusiasm  at  this  fine  stroke,  whicli  did  not  draw 
a  drop  of  blood,  the  very  acme  of  elegance,  was  unboimded. 
The  day  was  indeed  one  of  good  sport,  for  eight  bulls  and  fourteen 
horses  were  killed,  and  a  man  sliffhtly  wounded.  What  if  he  were 
killed,  there  is  a  priest  in  attencknce  at  the  Haza  de  Toros. 

But  M.  Gautier  went  not  only  in  search  of  a  sensation,  and  thus 
found  one  worth  all  the  dramas  of  Sliakspearc,  but  he  also  went 
in  search  of  something  else  he  could  not  find,  and  that  was  the 
Cachucha:  and  he  fairly  charges  Fanny  EUsler  with  having  deceived 
the  habitu&  of  the  Grand  Opera,  himibugged  John  Bull,  and 
outwitted  cunning  Jonathan,  with  a  pretended  Spanish  dance  which 
is  no  more  Spanish  than  a  Scotch  reel  or  an  Irish  liff.  In  every 
town  and  every  theatre  he  looked  for  that  confounded  Cachucha; 
and  although  ne  saw  many  an  Andalusian  foot,  as  small  as  that 
of  a  Chinese  Venus,  yet  not  one  imderstood  Fanny's  spurious  in- 
vention. Fanny,  and  Mendizabal  who  attacked  flie  property  of 
the  monks,  are  to  be  handed  over  to  execration  for  libelhng  and 
ruining  the  land  of  convents  and  boleros  I 

Once  in  the  romantic  region  of  Grrenada,  M.  Gautier  was  de- 
lighted to  see  Spaniards  in  tneir  native  costume,  of  which  he  gives 
a  most  seductive  description.    His  first  care,  he  tells  us,  was  to 
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seek  *Juan  Zapata,  the  Stultz  of  Grenada.  *  Alas/  said  Juan, 
taking  his  measure,  *  the  English  are  the  only  purchasers  of  our 
ilational  costume.'  The  strangest  part  of  the  story  remains.  This 
Juan  was  so  great  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  his  caUing,  that 
having  perfected  this  suit,  he  fell  into  a  huge  admiration  of  it 
on  his  own  account,  and  became  as  unwilling  to  part  with  the 
treasure  as  the  dear  old  bookseller  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
'  Zanoni'  was  to  sell  a  favoiuite  work.  He  returned  the  French 
traveller  his  money,  and  kept  the  dress.  We  hope  our  fanciful 
friend  is  not  dealing  in  the  fabulous,  and  that  he  did  in  truth 
find  this  Pygmalion  tailor. 

Gautier  is  equally  in  love  with  the  dress  of  the  Spanish  women, 
and  more  so  with  the  innoc^jnt  freedom  of  their  manners.  Indeed 
he  is  most  happy  in  his  description  of  Grenada,  its  mountains, 
streams,  monumental  remains,  and  glorious  sky.  Washington 
Irving  had  with  his  inimitable  grace  of  manner  made  us  all  ac- 
quainted with  this  terrestrial  paradise,  and  the  passing  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  truth  of  his  descriptions  candidly  maae  by  Gautier, 
shows  the  latter  to  be  a  good  fellow — a  bon  enfant.  Of  the  Spaniards 
generally,  the  following  character  is  given,  with  not  a  bad  hit  at 
ourselves: 

'<  I  have  but  seldom  witnessed  that  kind  of  pride  attributed  to  the 
SpaDiards ;  nothing  is  so  little  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  reputations 
affixed  to  individuals  and  to  nations.  I  have  foimd  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, simple  and  goodnatured  to  an  extreme  degree.  Spain  is  the  true 
country  of  equality,  if  not  in  words,  at  least  in  acts.  The  humblest 
beggar  lights  his  cigarette  from  that  of  the  grand  seimeur,  the  latter 
not  affectmg  airs  of  condescension ;  the  marchioness  smiles  as  she  picks 
her  steps  through  the  multitude  of  idlers  who  lie  asleep  at  her  door,  and 
while  travelling,  makes  no  grimaces  as  she  drinks  from  the  ^lass  of  the 
conducteur.  Foreigners  with  difficulty  accommodate  themselves  to  this 
familiarity,  especially  the  English,  who  take  their  letters  with  a  tongs 
presented  on  a  salver.  One  of  these  estimable  islanders,  travelling  from 
Seville  to  I^^s,  ordered  the  driver  to  the  kitchen.  The  latter,  who 
thought  he  would  have  done  a  heretic  but  too  much  honour  by  sitting  at 
the  same  table  with  him,  made  no  observation,  carefully  conceaUns^ 
his  rage,  like  the  traitor  of  a  melodrama :  but  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
at  thi^  or  four  leagues  from  I^r^s,  in  a  firightful  desert,  all  briars  and 
bog,  he  overturned  Uie  Englishman,  and  then  leaving  him  as  he  cracked 
his  whip,  said, '  My  lord,  you  did  not  find  me  worthy  to  sit  beside  you  at 
table ;  and  I,  Don  Balbino  Bustamente  y  Orozoo,  think  you  unworthy 
of  sitting  beside  me  in  my  callessine — bon  soir.'  ^ 

But  this  is  nothing  at  aU  to  what  we  get  from  our  fiiend  as 
soon  as  he  placed  his  foot  at  Gibraltar,  where  we  hasten  to  meet 
him,  passing  by  with  regret  Cordova,  Seville,  Malaga,  &c«  He 
lands  at  Algieiras. 
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^^  The  effect  produced  by  the  physiognomy  of  this  town  is  yeiy  odd. 
In  one  step  you  have  made  five  himdred  l^igues ;  a  little  more  than 
Poucet  and  his  famous  boots.  A  while  ago  you  were  in  Andaln.sia» 
now  you  are  in  England.  From  the  Moorish  towns  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada  and  of  Murcia,  you  feJIl  suddenly  upon  Bamsgate;  you  behold  the 
brick  houses,  with  their  railings,  hall-doors,  and  windows  of  a  guillotine 
shape,  exactly  as  at  Twickenham,  or  at  Richmond.  A  little  further  on  yoa 
find  cottages  with  iron- work  and  punted  palings.  The  walks  and  garoens 
are  planted  with  ash,  birch,  oak,  and  the  green  vegetation  of  the  north, 
80  different  from  the  yamished  plates  of  iron  which  pass  for  foliage  in 
southern  countries.  Individuality  is  so  much  ^e  character  of  the  £ng* 
lish,  that  they  are  everywhere  the  same,  and  I  cannot  tell  why  tliey 
travel,  for  they  bring  with  them  all  their  habits,  with  their  houses  upon 
their  backs,  like  the  shell  upon  the  snaiL  No  matter  where  the  £ng« 
lishman  is  found,  he  lives  as  if  he  was  still  in  London ;  he  must  have  his 
tea,  his  rumpsteaks,  his  rhubarb  pie,  his  port  and  sherry,  and  in  case  of 
illness,  his  calomel.  By  means  o^he  numberless  boxes  he  carries  with 
him  an  Englishman  is  sure  of  ^rywhere  finding  the  at  home  and  the 
comfort  necessaiy  to  his  existence.  What  trouHe  they  take  to  live  at 
their  ease.  Oh !  how  I  prefer  to  so  much  effort  and  complication,  the 
sobriety  and  privation  of  the  Spaniards!  ...  It  is  long  since  I  had  seen 
upon  the  heads  of  Englishwomen  these  horrible  crumpets,  these  odious 
comets  of  pasteboard  covered  with  stuff,  called  bonnets,  beneath  which, 
in  countries  boasting  themselves  civilized,  the  Mr  sex  buries  the  foce." 

It  was  the  sudden  sight  of  an  English  lady  which  called  forth 
this  last  remark.  Gautier  acknowledges  that  the  English  lady  was 
j)retty — ^but  she  brought  before  his  eyes  the  spectre  of  civiliza- 
tion, then  his  mortal  enem^.  He  felt  ashamed,  before  this  En- 
glishwoman, that  he  had  neither  white  gloves,  nor  eye-glass,  noi 
varnished  boots.  Poor  mistaken  gentleman !  had  he  so  appeared, 
in  all  probability  he  must  have  passed  upon  the  instant  for  a  con- 
summate coxcomb — instead  of  a  most  amusing  traveller,  delighted 
to  find  the  scenery  of  the  Grand  Opera  i^lized  at  last,  and 
thanking  Nature  for  having  so  weU  imitated  the  mountains  and 
clouds  of  the  Acadimie  Roy  ale  de  la  Miisique. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Platds  Unterredungen  uber  die  Gesetze.  (Pkto's 
'  Laws/  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Schulthek,  with  the 
Notes  of  Salomon  VOGELIN,  Zurich  professor.)  2  vols.  Zurich 
1842-3. 

2.  Platanis  Parmenides^  cum  quatuor  Irbris  proUgomenorum  et 
commentario  perpetuo,  Accedunt  ProcU  in  Parmenidem  am" 
mentarii  nunc  emendatius  editi.  Cura  GoDOFR :  Stalls AUMI, 
(The  '  Parmenides'  of  Plato,  with  the  Commentary  of  Proclus. 
Edited  by  6.  Stallbaum.)    Lipsiae.     1839-41. 

3-  Schkiermacker^s  Introductions  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Trans- 
lated fix)m  the  German  by  William  Dobson,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Cambridge.     1836. 

4.  The  Clauds  of  Aristophanes,  with  Notes.  By  C.  C.  Felton,  M.A. 
Eliot  Professor  of  week  in  Harvard  University.  Cambridge. 
Massachusets,  U.  S.     184 1 . 

5.  Geschichte  der  Philosophie.  (History  of  Philosophy,  by 
RiTTEB.)    Hamburg.     1838-41. 

Professor  VoGELIn's  edition  of  the  'Laws,'  though  good 
evidence  of  the  continued  zeal  of  modem  German  criticism,  has 
little  that  immediately  concerns  us  in  resuming  our  articles  on 
the  Greek  Philosophy.  Vdgelin  argues  with  force  and  ingenuity, 
against  good  authority  on  the  other  side,  for  the  opinion  that  the 
'Xiaws'  was  written  by  Plato  in  his  old  a^,  and  that  as  the 
*  Republic'  had  described  an  ideal  state,  his  oDJect  here  was  to  set 
forth  a  possible  one.  But  these  are  questions  which  will  not 
occur  to  us  till  we  have  redeemed  the  promise  which  was  given  at 
the  close  of  our  account  of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists,*  of  exhi- 
biting those  passages  of  the  defence  of  Socrates  before  his 
judges,  and  those  incidents  of  his  last  imprisonment  and  death, 
through  which  we  pass  to  the  most  correct  judgment  of  the  rise 
and  mission  of  his  greatest  scholar.  And  when  these  have  been 
shown,  the  method  o^  Plato  will  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  some 
detail,  before  any  of  the  great  conclusions  of  his  philosophy  that 
are  imbodied  in  the  '  Republic'  and  the  *  Laws'  can  form  a  part  of 
our  inquiry.  Plato  was  not  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Socrates  ;  at  the  time  of  his  master's  execution  by 
the  people  of  Athens  he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  ;  he  was  more 
than  eighty-two  when  he  died. 

His  *'  Apology*  is  our  ^de  to  what  passed  in  the  court  when 
Socrates  was  told  to  defend  himself,  and  to  the  labour  and 
learning   of    Schleiermacher    it   is   chiefly  due  that  we    can 
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in  that  character  bo  confidently,  use  it.  In  the  admirable 
work  which  is  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  ScUeier^ 
macher  has  sliown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  best  scholars  of  our 
time,  that  the  *  Apology'  was,  in  all  probability  as  true  a  copy 
from  recollection  of  the  actual  defence  of  Socrates,  as  the  prac- 
tised memory  of  Plato,  and  the  necessary  distinction  between  a 
written  speech  and  one  negligently  delivered,  could  render  pos- 
sible. The  great  scholar  has  founded  also,  on  the  same  admirable 
argument,  a  suggestion  of  great  importance  intimately  connected 
with  the  view  which  has  been  taken  in  these  papers  of  theposi- 
tion  of  Socrates  in  regard  to  general  philosophy.  That  Xeno- 
phon  had  neither  the  design  nor  the  capacity  to  exhibit  that  po- 
sition, either  in  respect  to  doctrine  or  methoa,  with  any  degree  of 
completeness,  or  with  scientific  accuracy,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
quite  clear  :  and  upon  this  Schleiermacher  suggests  that — over 
and  above  what  Xcnophon  has  described,  and  not  in  the  least 
interfering  with  his  practical  maxims  or  successful  strokes  of  cha- 
racter,  but  indeed  strengthening  both — ^it  is  very  possible  that 
Socrates  may  yet  have  been  actually  such  a  person  as  to  give 
Plato  a  right  and  an  inducement  to  portray  nim  as  he  stands 
in  the  Platonic  Dialogues.  With  this  clue  it  seems  to  us  that 
some  germs  of  thought  which  pass  for  little  in  the  ^  Memorabilia,' 
taken  and  unfolded  m  that  peculiar  spirit  and  method  which  the 
Dialogues  make  everywhere  apparent  and  predominant  in  the 
mouth  of  Socrates,  would  not  seldom  expand  into  profotmd  spe- 
culative doctrines :  which  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  perhaps 
too  hastily  given  altogether  to  Plato,  when  Plato's  master  should 
have  had  his  share  in  Uiem.  With  this  clue,  in  fact,  it  might  not  be 
difiScult  to  pierce  farther  than  has  yet  been  thought  even  possible, 
into  that  labyrinth  of  doubt  to  every  reader  of  the  Dialogues,  as 
to  how  much  of  their  Socrates  belongs  to  Plato,  and  how  much 
of  their  Plato  to  Socrates.  The  suggestion  is  even  valuable  for 
the  light  it  would  throw  on  the  source  of  the  exact  individuality 
of  a  picture,  which,  if  we  are  to  consider  it  a  mere  work  of  fic- 
tion, we  must  consider  Plato  in  almost  eqiial  rank  with  the 
greatest  master  of  the  dramatic  art. 

The  exact  words  of  Schleiermacher  may  be  quoted.  Having 
shown  that  the  *  Apology'  must  be  taken  as  the  defence  of  So* 
crates,  reported  by  Plato,  he  proceeds  thus: 

'^  For  Socrates  here  speaks  exactly  as  Plato  makes  him  speak,  and  as 
we,  according  to  all  that  remains  to  us.  cannot  say  that  any  other  of  his 
pupils  did  make  him  speak.  And  so  little  does  this  similarity  admit  of 
doubt,  that,  on  the  contraiy,  an  observation  of  some  importance  may  be 
founded  upon  it  I  mean,  whether  certain  peculiarities  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue — ^particularly  the  fictitious  questions  and  answers  introduced 
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into  (Hie  propoeitioiiy  and  the  aocomulation  and  comprehension  under 
some  other  of  MTeral  particular  propodtions  in  common,  often  much  too 
enlarged  for  this  subordinate  passage ;  together  with  the  interruptions 
almost  unavoidably  ensuing  in  the  construction  of  the  period  as  begun — 
whether  these^  as  we  find  them  here  so  yeiy  prevalent,  are  not  properly 
to  be  referred  to  Socrates.  They  appear  in  Rato  most  in  those  places 
in  which  he  is  particularly  Socratic ;  but  they  are  most  frequent,  and 
least  clear  of  their  accompanying  negligences,  in  this  dialogue  and  tiie 
following  one  [The  '  Crito  :'  like  the  *  Apology,'  a  report  of  an  inci- 
dent  in  the  actual  life  of  Socrates].  And  from  these  considerations 
taken  together,  a  manifest  probability  arises  that  these  forms  of  speech 
were  originally  copied  after  Socrates,  and  consequentiy  are  connected 
with  the  mimic  arts  of  Plato,  who  endeavoured  to  a  certain  degree  to 
imitate  the  language  also  of  those  whom  he  introduces,  if  tiiey  had  pe- 
culiarities otherwise  which  justified  him  in  so  doing.  And  whoever 
tries  this  observation  by  the  different  works  of  Plato,  will  find  it  very 
much  confirmed  by  them.  And  that  other  Socratidans  did  not  attempt 
such  an  imitation  is  accounted  for,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  no  little  art  was  required  to  bend,  to  a  certain  degree,  these 
peculiarities  of  a  negligent  colloquial  style  to  the  laws  oF  written  lan- 
gpiage,  and  to  blend  them  with  the  regulated  beauty  of  expression ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  more  courage  was  required  to  meet  a  certain 
share  of  censure  from  small  critics  than  Xenophon  perhaps  possessed." 

Leaving  the  whole  question  to  those  who  have  leisure  to  pursue 
it  (and  its  interest  will  repay  the  nicest  consideration),  we  open 
the  *  Apology'  of  Plato  for  those  passages  which  we  have  promised 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  opening  sentences  bore  reference 
to  a  circumstance  already  known  in  the  court:  that  the  great 
orator  Lysias,*  on  ordinary  occasions  strongly  opposed  to  the 
philosopher,  had  composed  a  speech  in  defence  of  Socrates,  and 
brought  it  to  him  for  nis  use,  and  that  he  had  declined  it.     '  It 

*  Lysias  was  the  great  leader  of  the  art  which,  in  the  '  Clouds,'  Strepsiades  is 
80  anxious  that  his  son  should  acquire  to  help  him  get  rid  of  his  debts:  an  art 
from  which  old  worlds  cannot  free  themselyes,  and  which  new  worlds  are  quick 
to  seise:  as  the  reader  will  perceive  from  sorrowful  allusions  of  Professor 
Felton  to  the  transoendentalists  and  cloud-philosophers,  who  surround  him  in 
his  little  commonwealth  of  Boston.  We  regret  that  when  we  had  occasion*  to 
remark  on  Aristophanes,  we  had  not  seen  the  edition  of  the '  Clouds'  by  this  ex- 
cellent American  schdar ;  who,  with  a  learning  worthy  of  his  cause,  and  a  steady 
perseyerance  which  is  omen  of  success,  has  so  gallantly  sustained  eyery  recent 
effort  of  Classical  Study  in  the  United  States— d^ressed,  and  struggling 
against  nuu^  disadrantages.  His  view  of  the  general  motiyes  of  Aristophanes 
does  not  differ  from  our  own.  His  notes  to  this  particular  play,  in  the  same 
agreeable  spirit  as  those  of  Mitchell,  are  less  trifling  and  perhaps  more  amusing. 
Certainly  it  is  a  book— this  edition  of  the  *  Clouds,'  by  Ifr.  Felton — eminently 
raited  to  the  purpose  in  yiew.  That  American  youth  must  be  an  inveterately 
anti-classical,  or  uncommonly  dull  dog,  who  does  not  suspect,  by  the  first  glance 
at  his  Profiessor's  notes,  that  if  be  perseyeres  through  the  difficulty  of  the  outset, 
he  will  disooyer  something  to  repay  him,  in  kind,  for  eyen  the  most  amusing  of 
the  pursuits  abandoned  a  while  m  fayour  <^old  Aristophanes. 
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ifl  very  elocjuent/  he  said,  ^  but  it  is  too  artificial  for  my  cha* 
lacter/  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  were  other  indicatioitf 
at  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  even  among  its  leading  insti- 
gators, of  a  desire  to  compromise  or  ward  off  the  full  consequences 
of  the  prosecution.  Anytus  himself  is  even  said  to  have  ofiered, 
on  certain  conditions,  to  withdraw  it  altogether:  but  Socrates  ie> 
&aed  the  conditions.  That  the  philosopher  had,  in  some  of  his 
public  arguments,  given  mortal  offence  to  this  pmon,  we  think 
tolerably  certain.  Li  the  *  Meno '  indeed,  Plato  distinctly  intro- 
duces him  in  a  state  of  violent  anger,  leaving  the  company  of 
Socrates  with  a  threat,  which,  *'  if  it  was  ever  uttered,'  the  in- 
dictment fatally  fulfilled.  Fatally,  that  is,  for  the  honour  of  its 
promoters,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  judges:  to  Socrates  there  was 
not  any  thing  fatal  in  the  indictment  or  its  issue.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  firom  the  whole  course  of  the  circumstances,  that  if  he 
mi^t  have  exerted  a  choice,  he  would  have  chosen  both. 

The  charges  against  him  he  took  in  succession.  The  fij:8t  he 
directly  repelled,  as  falsely  applied  to  one  who  had  never  outraged 
the  institutions  of  the  state.  The  second  he  subjected  to  a  series 
of  reasonings,  by  which  his  prosecutors  were  involved  in  deplor- 
able contradictions :  and  it  is  that  part  of  the  *'  ApoloCT*  which  the 
student  will  find  most  strikingly  corroborative  of  2ae  views  of 
Schleiermacher.  Socrates  closed  this  branch  of  the  defence  with  a 
declaration,  that  by  his  course  of  life  he  had  served  fistithfuUy 
and  reverently  a  wise  oracle  of  the  Delphic  god,  and  in  all  things 
else  had  but  obeyed  the  waminjgs  of  the  ffenius  which  had  so 
often  secretly  counselled  him.  Ine  third  charge  he  treated  with 
lofly  indifference:  almost  derision.  But  not  for  any  particular 
charge,  he  said,  had  he  been  dragged  before  them  that  day.  That 
he  was  not  guilty  according  to  the  accusation  of  Melitus  or 
Anytus,  what  he  had  said  was  proof  sufiicient:  but  that  he  was 
greatly  unpopular  with  many  persons,  and  that,  if  condemned, 
not  Melitus  nor  Anytus,  but  prejudice  and  calumny  in  the  minds 
of  the  many,  would  be  the  authors  of  his  condemnation,  they  all 
knew  to  be  true.  These  had  done  a  like  office  for  other  and  good 
men,  and  would  continue  to  do  it:  there  was  no  fear  that  he 
diould  be  the  last.  The  origin  of  the  popular  prejudice  against 
himself,  Socrates  next  explained.  Never  fix)m  the  earliest  time 
had  there  been  any  lack  of  imputations  ^  always  at  hand  to  be 
cast  upon  all  who  philosophize,'  of  not  believmg  in  gods:  and 
such  were  the  weapons  of  his  accusers.  What  was  hardest  of  aD, 
he  added,  one  could  not  do  so  much  as  know  the  names  of  the 
people  who  used  these  weapons,  except  perhaps  a  playwriter  or  so.* 
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^  You  ha've  yourselves  seen,  in  the  comedy  of  Aristophinee,  a  certain 
SocEBtes  who jpiofeaseB  to  walk  the  air,  with  much  other  taddBxng, 
about  which  1  do  not  understand  one  jot:  and  sameAing  of  this 
sort  is  tohat  is  now  imputed  to  meF  If  the  great  comic  poet  was 
in  the  court  that  day,  he  heard  this  with  a  feeling  little  to  he 
esnyied.  The  demagogue  Anytus  he  had  scorned  and  hated,  the 
poet  Melitns  he  had  ridicul^  and  laughed  at,  were  then  and 
there  reversing  the  verdict  of  twenty  years  earUer  date,  and  pro- 
claiming the  success  of  the  comedy  cdfthe  *'  CloudsT 

For  mstruction  and  example  to  all  following  generations  of 
men,  Socrates  now  delivered  these  subhme  passages.* 

^  Perhaps  now,  some  may  say,  *  Art  thou  not  then  ashamed,  O  So- 
crates, of  practinng  a  pursuit  from  which  thou  art  now  in  danger  of 
death  ?'  To  such  a  person  I  may  justly  make  answer,  ^  Thou  speakest  not 
well,  O  friend,  if  thou  thinkest  that  a  man  should  calculate  ttie  chances 
of  living  or  dyinff'-^together  an  unimportant  matter — ^instead  of  con- 
ndeiing  this  onfy  when  he  does  any  thing :  Whether  what  he  does 
he  just  or  unjust,  the  act  of  a  good  or  of  a  bad  man    .... 
Thus    it  is,    O   Athenians:    wheresoever  our  post  is,  whether    we 
choose  it,  thinkine  it  the  best,  or  are  placed  in  it  by  a  superior — ^ihere^ 
as  I  hold^  we  ouflnbt  to  remain,  and  suffer  all  chances,  neitner  reckoning 
death  nor  any  oUier  consequence  as  worse  than  dishonour.     I  therefore 
should  be  greatly  in  the  wrong,  O  Athenians,  if  when  I  was  commanded 
by  the  superiors  whom  jou  set  over  me,  at  Potidsea  and  AmphipoHs 
and  Delium,   I  remained  (like   other  people)  where  those  superiors 
posted  me,  and  perilled  my  life ;  but  when,  as  I  believed,  the  God  com- 
manded me,  and  bade  me  pass  my  life  in  philosophiring  and  examining 
myself  and  others,  then,  fearine  either  death  or  any  thmg  else,  I  should 
abandon  my  post.  .  •  To  be  afraid  of  death,  O  Athenians,  is  to  &icy 
ourselves  wise,  not  being  go ;  for  it  is  to  fancy  that  we  know  what  we  io 
not  know.      No  one  knows  whether  death  is  not  the  greatest  possible 
good  to  man.     But  people  fear  it,  as  if  they  knew  it  to  be  the  greatest 
of  evils.     What  is  this  but  the  most  discreditable  ignorance,  to  think 
we  know  what  we  know  not  ?    This,  however^  I  do  Imow,  that  to  do  in- 
justice, and  to  resist  the  injunctions  of  one  who  is  better  than  myself,  be 
ne  God  or  man,  is  evil  and  disgracefiiL     I  shall  not,  therefore,  fly  to 
the  evils  which  I  know  to  be  evils,  from  fear  of  that  which,  for  aught  I 
know,  may  be  a  good.     If,  therefore,  you  were  to  say  to  me,  '  O  So- 
crates, we  will  now,  in  spite  of  what  Anytus  said,  let  you  off,  but 
upon  condition  that  yon  shall  no  longer  persevere  in  your  search,  in 
your  philosophizing — ^if  you  are  again  convicted  of  doing  so  you  shall 

*  In  the  above  translation  we  have  avafled  oundves,  with  oocanonal  exoep- 
la/m,  of  an  admirable  version  published  some  years  ago  in  Mr.  Fox's '  Montluj 
Bepodtory.'  It  is  much  the  best  that  we  have  seeo:  indeed  it  is  the  only  one 
that  wiU  bear  the  least  oompariaon  with  the  original.  Taylor's  is  poor  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  that  which  is  found  in  the  miseraUe  compilation  of  'Plato's  Divine 
Diakigaes,'  is  moie  I^eoch  than  GreA 
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be  put  to  death' — if,  I  say,  you  should  propose  to  let  me  off  on  these 
conditions,  I  should  answer  to  you  :  O  Athenians,  I  lore  and  cheridi 
you,  but  I  wiU  obey  the  God  radier  than  you ;  and  as  long  as  I  breathes, 
and  it  is  not  out  of  my  power,  I  will  not  cease  to  philosophixe,  and  to 
exhort  you  to  philosomiy,  and  point  out  the  way  to  whomsoerer 
among  you  I  fall  in  with ;  saying,  as  I  am  wont,  ^  O  most  worthy 
person,  art  thou,  an  Athenian,  of  the  greatest  city  and  the  most  cele- 
brated for  wisdom  and  power,  not  ashamed  that  thou  studiest  to  possess 
as  much  money  as  possible,  and  reputation,  and  honour,  but  concemest 
not  thyself  even  to  the  smallest  degree  about  Intellect  and  Truth,  and 
the  wellbeing  of  thy  mental  nature  ?'  And  if  any  of  you  shall  dispute 
the  fact,  and  say  that  he  does  concern  himself  about  these  things,  I  will 
not  let  him  off  or  depart ;  but  will  question  him,  and  examine  and 
cpnfute  him ;  and  if  he  seem  to  me  not  to  possess  virtue,  but  to 
assert  that  he  does,  I  will  reproach  him  for  valuing  least  what  is 
highest  worth,  and  highest  what  is  most  worthless.  •  .  I  say,  therefore, 
O  Athenians,  whether  you  believe  Anvtus  or  not,  whether  you  acquit 
me  or  not,  let  it  be  with  the  knowledge  that  I  shall  do  no  other 
things  than  these  :  not  though  I  should  die  many  deaths." 

At  this  tone  of  defiance,  great  agitation  appears  to  have  run 
through  the  coiirt,  and  loud  murmurs.  Whereon  Socrates  bade 
the  assemblage  listen  rather  than  cry  out,  since  he  had  other  things 
to  say  which  they  might  be  even  more  disposed  to  bawl  out 
against,  but  would  certainly  be  the  better  for  hearing.  He  told 
them  to  reflect,  that  if  they  put  him  to  death,  being  such  as 
he  described  himself,  they  would  hurt  him  infinitely  less  than 
they  would  h\irt  themselves.  '  Me,  Anytus  and  Melituswill  not 
hurt:  they  cannot.  It  is  not  permitted  that  a  better  man  should 
be  hurt  by  a  worse.*  An  evil  it  might  be  to  suffer  death,  or 
exile,  or  deprivation  of  civic  rights,  but  to  attempt  to  kill  an- 
other man  unjustly  was  to  incur  far  greater  evil. .  Nor  while 
he  spoke  thus,  was  Socrates  in  any  desree  unconscious  of  the 
point  on  which  his  condemnation  woidd  cniefly  turn;  and  that  it 
was  the  bitter  recollection  of  such  men  as  Cixtias  and  Alcibiades, 
to  whose  accomplishment  his  instructions  were  said  to  have  con- 
tributed, which  would  mainly  dispose  the  majority  of  his  judges 
against  him.  Scorning  to  overlook  this  truth,  he  now  adverted 
to  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  the  particular  charge  was  re- 
pelled, it  was  to  assume,  with  uncompromising  grandeur  of  soul, 
a  larger  and  more  severe  responsibihty.  He  told  them  why  he 
had  never  sought  to  educate  politicians;  why  he  had  through  life 
avoided  politics.  But  for  that  he  had  long  ago  perished,  and 
done  no  good  to  himself  or  them.  '  And  be  not  angry  with  me 
for  saying  the  truth.  It  is  impossible  that  any  human  being 
should  escape  destruction,  who  sincerely  opposes  himself  to  you 
or  to  any  otner  multitude;  and  strives  to  prevent  many  injustices 
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and  illegalities  from  being  transacted  in  the  state.'  He  proudly 
referred  to  his  firm  opposition  of  an  unjiist  popular  clamom:  under 
the  Democracy,  to  his  resolute  defeat  of  a  proposed  iniquity  of  the 
tyrants  under  the  Oligarchy:  in  two  memorable  instances  cited  on 
a  former  occasion  *  *  I  then,*  he  added,  '  not  by  word  but  by 
deed  proved  that  I  do  not  care  one  jot  for  death,  but  every  thing 
for  avoiding  an  unjust  or  impious  action.  In  whatever  public 
transaction  I  may  have  been  engaged,  I  shall  always  be  found 
such  as  I  am  in  private :  never  tolerating  the  slightest  violation  of 
justice,  either  in  any  one  else,  or  in  those  whom  my  calumniators 
assert  to  be  my  disciples.' 

In  the  simplicity  and  nobleness  of  his  concluding  exhortation, 
Socrates  wore  his  greatness  to  the  last.  Beautiful  is  the  absence 
of  any  mournful  solemnity,  of  any  maudlin  pathos. 

**  These  things,  O  Athenians,  and  such  as  these,  are  what  I  have  to 
say  in  my  defence.     Perhaps  some  one  among  you  may  be  displeased 
with  me,  when  he  bethinks  himself  that  in  the  trial  which  preceded  mine, 
the  accused,  though  he  had  less  at  stake,  entreated  the  judges  with 
many  tears ;  and  brought  hither,  to  excite  their  pty,  his  cnil£en,  and 
others  of  his  relations  and  friends :  while  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
although  the  penalty,  which  as  it  may  seem  I  am  in  danger  of,  is  the 
severest  of  all.     Some  of  you  perhaps,  thinking  of  these  things,  may  feel 
harshly  towards  me,  and  may  give  an  angry  vote.     I  hope  this  is  not  the 
ease  with  anyone  of  you,  but  if  it  is,  I  tmnk  I  may  very  properly  hold  the 
following  discourse  to  him.     I,  too,  most  worthy  person,  have  relatives : 
I  am  not,  as  Homer  says,  sprung  from  an  oak-tree,  or  from  a  rock,  but  from 
human  beings ;  and  I  have  not  only  relatives,  but  three  Bona,  O  Athe- 
nians :  one  of  them  a  youth,  the  two  others  still  children.     Nevertheless, 
I  shall  not,  bringing  any  of  them  here,  implore  you  to  acquit  me.     And 
why  ?  Not  from  pride,  O  Athenians,  nor  from  disdain  of  ^ou:   but  for 
this  reason :  whether  I  look  upon  death  with  courage  or  with  fear  is  an- 
other matter  ;  but  with  a  view  to  our  reputation,  both  mind  and  yours, 
and  that  of  the  city  itself,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  honourable  thst  I 
should  do  such  things  at  my  age,  and  with  such  a  name  as  I  have, 
whether  merited  or  not.     Men  certainly  believe  that  Socrates  is  in  some 
way  superior  to  the  multitude  of  mankind.     And  it  would  be  shameful 
if  those  among  you  who  are  esteemed  superior  to  the  rest,  whether  in 
wisdom,  or  in  courage,  or  in  any  other  virtue,  should  conduct  them- 
selves like  so  many  others  whom  I  have  seen  on  their  trial  and  might 
but  for  this  have  been  taken  for  people  of  some  account,  who  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  be  acquitted  as  if  it  were  something  dreadful  to 
die :  as  though  they  expected  to  be  immortal  unless  you  should  put 
them  to  death.     Such  things,  O  Athenians,  we  who  are  thought  to  be 
of  some  account,  ought  neither  to  do,  nor  if  we  did,  ought  you  to  suffer 
us ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  to  show  that  you  will  mudi  rather  condemn 

•  Article  'Socrates  and  the  Sophists  of  Athens:'    F.  Q.  B.,  No.  60. 
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Aoie  -mho  enact  these  pathetic  dramaa,  and  make  the  dty  ridiciiloai, 
than  ihoae  who  lefirain  hem  them.  And  bendefl  the  diaaredit»  it  does 
not  seem  tome  erenjuat,  to  sapplicate  the  jodge,  and  escape hj  8i^ 
plication  :  but  to  instruct  and  conTince  him.  For  the  jndge  does  mit 
ait  here  to  make  a  &TOiir  of  justice,  hat  impartially  to  inquire  into  it : 
and  he  has  sworn  not  to  gratify  whomsoever  he  pleases,  hot  to  jndce 
according  to  the  laws.  Do  not  then,  O  Athenians,  demand  of  me  to  oo 
such  thinfi;s  towards  you  as  I  deem  to  be  neither  beautiful,  nor  just,  nor 
holy.  If  I  should  influence  your  decision  by  supplications,  imen  yoa 
have  sworn  to  do  justice,  I  snould  indeed  teach  that  you  do  not  behere 
in  Grods,  and  my  defence  of  myself  would  be  an  accusation  agunst  my* 
self  that  I  believe  not  in  them.  But  far  is  this  from  the  truth.  I  be- 
lieve in  them,  O  Athenians,  as  not  one  of  my  aeeusers  does/' 

The  verdict  of  ffuilt  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  six  TOtes;  aad 
it  may  well  have  oeen,  as  we  are  informed,  not  the  nature  of  tlie 
verdict,  but  the  smallness  of  the  majority,  which  astonished 
all  who  had  listened  to  the  defence.  It  remained,  by  the  Athe- 
nian law,  the  ri^ht  of  the  prisoner  to  speak  in  mitigation  of  the 
penalty  proposed  by  the  prosecutor,  and  to  assign  another  for  the 
court  to  decide  upon.  This  privil^e  was  at  first  declined  bj 
Socrates:  he  could  imagine  no  punishment,  he  said,  suitable  to 
what  he  had  done:  such  a  life  as  his  had  been,  claimed  reward, 
not  punishment.  But  his  friends  then  crowded  round  him ;  Plato, 
Grito,  and  the  rest;  and  at  their  persuasion  he  yielded  to  the 
forms  required. 

**  The  penalty  proposed  by  my  accuser  is  death.  What  penalty 
shall  I,  on  my  part,  propose?  surely  that  whidi  I  deserve.  Wdl,  then— 
because  I  never  rdaxed  in  instructing  myself  bat,  neglecting  wbat 
the  many  care  for,  money-getting  aikL  household  management,  and 
military  commands,  and  civil  offices,  and  speechmaking,  and  all  the  po- 
litical dubs  and  societies  in  the  city  (thinking  mj^self  in  &ct  too  honest 
to  follow  these  pursuits  and  be  safe) — I  did  not  go  where  I  could  be  of 
no  use  either  to  you  or  to  myself,  but  went  to  each  man  individaalljr 
to  confer  on  him  the  greatest  of  all  benefits — attempting  to  persoade 
every  one  of  you,  to  tiiiak  of  none  of  his  own  concerns  till  he  had 
looked  to  nuJonfl^  himself  as  good  and  as  wise  as  possible ;  nor  of  tlie 
dity's  concerns,  till  he  had  loo^d  to  making  the  diy  so ;  and  to  parBue 
all  other  things  in  a  similar  spirit — What,  then,  I  say,  ought  to  he 
done  to  me  for  such  conduct?  Some  good,  O  Athenians,  if  I  am 
leally  to  be  treated  according  to  my  deserts:  and  a  good  of  sudi  a 
kind  as  beseems  me.  What,  then,  beseems  a  man  in  poor  drcum" 
sianeeSf  your  benefactor,  and  requiring  leisure  to  prosecute  his  exhort^ 
mtions  ?  There  is  nothing,  O  Athemans,  which  would  be  so  smtafab 
fer  such  a  man  to  receive,  as  a  tnahUenanee  at  the  pubUe  expense. 
It  would  befit  him  much  better  than  any  of  you  who  may  have 
carried  away  the  priae  of  horse  and  chariot  raong  at  the  Olympic 
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eootesto.*  For  each  a  man  makes  yoa  mily  seem  bappj,  bat  I  make 
y<m  be  so :  and  he  does  not  require  a  maintenance,  but  I  do^  I^  there« 
five,  I  mu^  estimate  myself  justly  according  to  my  deserts,  /  rate  «ny- 
sdfat  a  nutintenance  in  the  Prytaneum. 

Death  is  a  grare  and  portentous  matter,  till  such  a  perfect  soul 
as  this  of  Socrates  sets  its  claims  aside.  How  lightly  he  sprii^ 
into  his  native  region,  beyond  its  reach  :  with  what  playral 
ease  rejects  all  tragic  notion  of  a  sacrifice,  in  putting  off  so  worth- 
less a  thing  as  life.  But  his  imploring  inends  are  around  him 
still,  and  he  turns  to  bis  judges  once  again. 

'^  In  saying  this,  as  in  what  I  said  about  supplication  and  entreaty,  I 
am  not  influenced  by  pride.  But  being  conyinced  that  I  have  wronged 
no  one,  I  cannot  consent  to  wrone  myself  by  afBrmine  that  I  am 
worthy  of  any  evil,  and  proposmg  wat  any  evil  should  be  mflicted  upon 
m6  as  a  peualty.  If  I  had  money,  I  would  estimate  my  penalty  at  as 
much  money  as  I  was  able  to  pay,  for  it  would  hare  1>een  no  aamage 
to  me :  but  now— I  hare  none :  unless  you  are  willing  to  fix  the  pe* 
nalty  at  what  I  am  able  to  pay.  Perhaps  I  could  pay  as  much  as  a  silVer 
mina :  at  this,  therefory^  X  rate  the  penalty.  Plato  here^  and  Crito, 
and  Critobulus,  and  ApoQodorus,  O  Athenians,  bid  me  rate  it  at  thirty 
min»,t  and  they  undertake  to  be  my  Sureties.  I  do  so  therefore^  and 
their  secuiity  is  adequate.'* 

The  answer  to  this  was  what  all  those  despairing  firiends  must 
now  have  expected,  and  Socrates  himself  no  doubt  desired  :  in- 
stant Sentence  of  Death  by  the  cup  of  hemlock.  Such  had  been 
the  effect  of  this  last  address,  that  eighty  judges,  who  had  before 

{pronounced  for  his  acquittal,  now  voted  the  extreme  punishment, 
t  was  not  customary  that  a  condemned  prisoner  should  speak 
again,  but  Socrates  had  still  some  warnings  and  truths  to  utter  be- 
fore he  closed  the  mission  of  that  fiital  yet  glorious  day. 

^'  It  is  but  for  the  sake  of  a  short  span,  O  Athenians,  that  you  have 
incurred  the  imputation  firom  those  who  wish  to  speak  evil  against  the 
city,  of  haying  put  to  death  Socrates,  a  wise  man :  for  those  who  are 
indined  to  reproach  you,  will  say  that  I  am  wise,  even  if  I  am  not. 
Had  you  waited  a  short  time,  then  this  would  have  happened  without 
your  agency :  for  you  see  my  years :  I  am  far  adyanced  in  life,  and 
near  to  death.  I  address  this  not  to  all  of  you,  but  to  those  who  haye 
voted  for  the  capital  sentence.  And  this,  too,  I  say  to  the  same  per- 
sons :  perhaps  you  think  that  I  have  been  condemned  from  want  of 
ekill  in  such  modes  of  working  upon  your  minds,  as  I  might  have  em^- 
pioyed  with  success  if  I  had  thought  it  rifffat  to  employ  all  means  to 
escape  firom  condenmation.     Far  from  it.     I  haye  been  condemned,  not 

*  Winnen  of  tfae  Olympic  prkses  were  occaiiooaBj  thought  to  have  so  Ikr 
conferred  honour  on  their  countiy,  as  to  be  entitled,  with  greater  public  bene- 
&ctors,  to  a  lodging  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the  Flrytanenm ;  a  public  build- 
ing in  the  AcropoQii. 

t  About  185£ 
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for  want  of  things  to  say,  but  for  want  of  daring  and  shamdessnew  r 
because  I  did  not  choose  to  say  to  you  the  things  which  would  have 
been  pleasantest  to  you  to  hear :  weeping  and  lamentine,  and  dcnng* 
and  saying  other  things  which  I  affirm  to  be  unworthy  of  me,  as  you 
are  accustomed  to  see  others  do.  But  neither  did  I  then  think  fit,  be- 
cause of  my  daneer,  to  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  a  freeman ;  nor  do 
I  now  repent  of  having  thus  defended  myself.  I  would  iar  rather  have 
made  the  one  defence  and  die,  than  haye  made  the  other  and  Iitc. 
Neither  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  in  war,  ought  we  to  make  it  our  ob- 
ject, that,  whatever  happen,  we  may  escape  death.     The  difficulty, 

0  Athenians,  is  not  to  escape  from  ^ath,  but  from  g^ilt ;  for  guilt  is 
swifter  than  death,  and  runs  faster.  And  now  I,  being  old,  and  slow 
of  foot,  have  been  overtaken  by  death,  the  slower  of  the  two  ;  but  my 
accusers,  who  are  brisk  and  vehement,  by  wickedness,  the  swifter.  ¥^ 
quit  this  place  :  I  having  been  sentence  by  You  to  death ;  but  they 
having  sentence  passed  upon  them  by  Truth,  of  guilt  and  injustice. 

1  submit  to  my  punishment,  and  they  to  theirs.  These  things,  per- 
haps, are  as  they  should  be,  and  for  the  best.  But  I  wish,  O  men  who 
have  condemnea  me,  to  prophesy  to  you  what  is  next  to  come :  for  I 
am  in  the  position  in  which  men  are  most  wont  to  prophesy,  being  at 
the  point  of  death.  I  say,  then,  O  you  who  have  slam  me,  that  im- 
mediately after  my  death  there  will  come  upon  you  a  &r  severer 
punishment  than  that  which  you  have  inflicted  upon  roe.  For  you 
have  done  this,  thinking  by  it  to  escape  from  being  called  to  account 
for  your  lives.  But  I  affirm  that  the  very  reverse  will  happen  to  you. 
There  will  be  many  to  call  you  to  account,  whom  I  have  hitherto  re- 
strained, and  whom  you  saw  not ;  and  being  yoimger,  they  will  give 
you  more  annoyance,  and  you  will  be  still  more  provoked.  For  if  you 
think,  by  putting  men  to  death,  to  deter  others  from  reproaching  yoa 
with  livmg  amids,  you  think  ill.  That  mode  of  protectmg  yoursdves 
is  neither  very  possible  nor  very  noble :  the  nobler  and  the  easier,  too^ 
were  not  to  cut  off  other  people^  but  9o  to  order  yourselves  as  to  ar- 
rive at  the  greatest  excellence. 

This  looks  like  a  covert  threat — so  at  least  may  we  read  it 
now— of  what  Plato  had  in  store  for  Athens  and  the  Athenians  ! 
He  afterwards  told  his  judges  that  it  behoved  them  to  be  of  good 
cheer  concerning  death;  and  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  truth,  that 
to  a  good  man,  whether  he  die  or  live,  nothing  is  evil,  nor  are 
his  afiairs  neglected  by  the  gods.  Further  he  begged  of  them, 
when  his  sons  grew  up,  if  they  should  seem  to  study  riches,  or 
any  other  ends  in  prderence  to  virtue — 'punish  them,  O  Athe- 
nians, by  tormenting  them  as  I  tormented  you:  and  if  they  are 
thought  to  be  something,  being  really  nothing,  reproach  them  as 
I  have  reproached  you.'  The  words  which  followed  were  worthy 
to  have  been  the  last  that  Socrates  publicly  uttered  in  his  be- 
loved Athens. 

*  It  is  now  time  to  be  going :  me  to  die^  you  to  Kve:  and  which 
is  the  better  bt  of  the  two^  is  hidden  from  all  except  the  God.' 
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The  world  has  only  witnessed  one  greater  scene  of  Duty  and 
Ea^ample  than  this,  which  thus  sublimely  closed.  Socrates  was  not 
tak^n,  as  he  seems  to  have  anticipated,  to  immediate  execution. 
It  happened  that  the  sacred  vessel  which  carried  the  yearly  offer- 
inffs  of  the  Athenians  to  Delos,  had  left  the  city  but  the  day 
before,  and  from  the  moment  the  priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned 
its  stem  with  the  laurel,  till  it  again  sailed  into  the  Piraeus,  no 
criminal  could  be  put  to  death.  The  thirty  days  this  festival  of 
the  Theoria  lasted,  were  of  course  passed  by  the  philosopher  in 
prison  :  the  society  of  friends  being  allowed,  though  the  cnainsof 
the  condenmed  were  not  inteimitt^ 

In  this  interval  Grito,  his  oldest  associate  and  disciple,  went  to 
him  with  a  plan  for  his  escape,  which  there  is  no  doubt  they  had 
so  arranged  as  to  accomplish  easily.*  But  their  zealous  labours 
and  affectionate  prayers  were  vain  :  Socrates  told  them  he 
should  obey  the  laws  that  had  condemned  him.  Li  defence  of 
Order  he  had  craved  death  before,  when  life  was  younger,  and 
better  worth  preserving  :  he  should  not  violate  it  now.  No 
injustice  of  man,  he  added,  could  sanction  a  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  one's  country;  we  filiould  not,  with  any  other  father  or 
master,  return  evil  for  evil,  or  injury  for  injuiy  ;  nor  was  it  be- 
coming that  the  institutions  of  the  state  should  be  that  way  treated 
by  its  children.!  The  laws  of  this  world,  in  his  opinion,  had  sister 
laws  in  the  other,  which  would  avenge  a  wrong  committed  against 
them.  Nor,  even  were  this  otherwise,  could  banishment  to  a 
foreign  land  have  anything  to  make  it  tolerable  to  one  who  loved 
Athens  as  he  had  loved  ner.  Grito  submitted,^  and  from  that 
time  the  sacred  converse  of  the  prison  assumed  a  more  cheerful 
strain. 

But  when  the  &tal  day  at  last  arrived,  all  fortitude  gave  way  at 
the  tranquil  gaiety  of  Socrates,  and  the  prison  was  filled  with 
afflicted  mourners.  He  appealed  to  them,  reproached,  consoled 
ihem  :  and  they  listened  to  his  last  discourse  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  on  the  advantages  of  death  as  the  liberator  from 
every  thing  that  in  life  interrupts  contemplation.  At  its  close,  he 
exhorted  £em  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  existence  that  should  be  al- 
lotted to  them,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  principles  he  had  taught , 
and  thus  bestevince  the  gratitudeandaffection  which  they  owed  mm. 
He  then,  as  Grito  solemnly  gave  this  promise,  playfully  warned 

♦  Diog.  Laer^  ii  60.  Plato's  •  Crito.' 

t  Plato's  *  Crito,'p.  51,  d.  c.  We  are  quite  awaie  that  these  opinions  were  made 
pecnliariy  those  of  Plato  in  sahseqnent  and  more  elaborate  dialogues;  but  the/ 
are  here  quite  consistent  with  the  Tiews  and  character  of  Socrates. 

X  The  most  afibcting  passage  in  the  'Crito'  is  the  simple  remark  with  which  it 
doses.  Socrates  offers  to  Bdur,  notwithstanding,  what  Crito  has  yet  to  say.  'I 
have  nothing  to  say,  0  Socrates  V 
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him  not  to  confoimd  that  which  would  soon  meet  death  with  what 
would  still  be  Socrates  :  nor  mourn  over  the  dead  body  he  woiold 
have  to  inter,  as  if  the  living  Socrates  were  there.  The  cup  that 
held  the  poison,  he  took  into  his  hand  as  if  it  had  been  the  last  <tf 
a  long  and  happy  banquet :  smiling  at  the  anxious  entreaty  which 
would  have  had  him  delay  some  minutes  yet,  for  that  the  sun  still 
lingered  on  the  mountains.  The  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  festive 
meal  were  not  even  then  disregarded ;  and  when  uncontrollable  giMf 
burst  forth  from  all  as  he  steadily  drank  off  the  poison,  cheerroUy 
he  reassured  those  weeping  mourners  that  death  was  nothing  more 
than  achange  of  residence,  which  he  prayed  the  Gods  might  in  hk 
case  be  a  happy  one.  Obeyin^g,  then,  the  last  instruction  of  the 
officer  (even  that  had  been  given  with  tears),  he  paced  quiddy 
through  his  narrow  cell,  to  give  fireedom  to  the  action  of  the 
hemlock  ;  and  *  when  he  felt  his  limbs  grow  heavy,  laid  himself 
down  to  die.'  When  it  reaches  my  heart,  he  said,  I  shall  leave 
YOU.  The  Doison  had  nearly  done  that  (^ce,  when  Socaates  raised 
himself  with  difficulty  to  give  his  last  instruction.  ^  Grito,  we 
owe  a  cock  to  Esculapius  :  take  care  that  you  pa^  it  to  him,  and 
do  not  neglect  it.'  He  heard  the  answer  of  Onto,  and  did  not 
apeak  again. 

To  these  &mou8  words  many  meanings  have  been  given:*  it 
seems  tolerably  clear  however,  that  the^  admit  but  of  one.  No 
one  who  has  understood  the  speaker  will  for  an  instant  imagine 
that  they  could  imply  any  grave  belief  in  the  old  superstiticns: 
while  on  the  other  himd,  that  the  propriety  of  deference  to  leoog- 
nised  forms  and  institutions  in  a  country,  was  someant  to  be  finalfy 
impressed  on  men  who  had  received  m  trust  the  development  df 
higher  doctrines,  may  be  readily  acknowledged.  It  was  an  ex- 
ample followed  by  a  Greater  Teacher  in  Judsui,  whom  the  Babbis 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  commit  with  the  people,  as  a  desnpiser  or 
^  infiringer  of  the  ordinances  of  Moses;  and  the  steady  unfolding  of 
whose  Divine  Mission  was  at  no  trme  more  remarkable  than  his  uni- 
£>zm  respect  for  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  vasA* 
tutes.  But  the  words  of  Socrates  had  another  intention.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  on  a  new  birth  in  their  &milies,  or  on 
recovery  firom  mortal  disease,  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Esculi^ius.  In 
what  Socrates  said  to  Onto,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortah^  of  the 
aoul  was  once  more  uttered.  I  have  recovered  from  this  disease 
of  life  :  I  am  on  the  eve  of  being  bom  again:  I  go  at  last  to  the 
great  object  of  all  existence  here,  the  life  of  the  soul  hereafter:  do 
not  forget  that  for  these  things  we  owe  a  cock  to  Esculajaus. 

*  F^baps  the  most  cnziooB  was  that  adopted  by  a  dignitaiy  of  oat  church 
from  a  learned  physician  (a  'friend  of  Doctor  Jor&is,'  who  tells  the  anecdote  as 
a  solemn  di8C0Ye]7V-4hat  *  it  is  possible  Socrates  had  become  deSrioms  Armgk  fc 
poison  he  had  taken/ 
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Todie 

Is  to. begin  to  live:  it  is  to  end 

An  old,  stale,  weary  work,  and  to  oommenoe 

A  newer  and  a  Ixitter. 

BeMomaU  amd  Fkidier* 

It  was  a  truth  so  pmctical,  taken  with  the  fi>rm  in  which  it  was 
thus  announced  for  the  last  time,  that  nothing  might  more  tempe- 
xatdj  anticipate  what  the  world  would  sooner  or  later  witness;  nor 
any  thing  so  wisely  impress  on  those  disciples,  the  quiet  and  patient 
energy  wherewith  it  became  them  to  work  out  their  allotted  part 
in  the  great  change. 

All  that  it  concerns  us  here  to  pursue,  is  the  course  that  was 
taken  by  PlatO:*  on  whose  life  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell, 
since  his  life  was  not,  as  with  Socrates,  a  branchof  his  philosophy. 
He  began  his  literaiy  career  with  poetry,  in  which  he  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sucoessfiil:  and  when  in  later  years  he  declared 
war  against  the  poets,  they  retorted  upon  him  that  for  all  his  wis- 
dom, ne  had  imagined  no  wiser  thing  than  when  he  resolved  to 
bum  his  own  tragedy.  But  whatever  the  early  bent  of  his  mind 
may  have  been,  his  acquaintance  witli  Socrates,  while  yet  in  has 
twentieth  year,  directed  him  to  philosophical  pursuits.  On  the 
death  of  Socrates,  he  left  Athens;  and  before  his  return  is 
described  to  have  sone  into  E^pt,  lived  several  years  in  Helio- 
Bolis,  and  collected  every  tradition  that  the  priests  could  teach 
nim.  Even  as  late  as  Strabo's  time,  when  the  schools  of  the 
ancient  seat  of  Egyptian  learning  were  empty,  and  its  teacfaeES 
Bilent  for  ever,  the  house  in  which  Plato  dwdt  and  studied  was 
pcmted  out  to  the  traveller,  to  stimulate  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
«nd  his  pursuit  of  the  true  philosophy.  But  here  there  is  as  much 
exaggeration  evident,  as  m  the  accounts  which  represent  the 
Gtedc  to  haye  dwelt  among  the  Persian  Magi,  and  to  have  even 
mastered  the  laws  and  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Christian  Fathers  of  Alexandria  (Clemens,  Origen,  Jusdn 
Martyr,  Cyril,  and  even  the  historian  Eusebius,  from  whom  these 
fitatements  are  derived)thou^ht  it  due  to  the  importance  which  they 
gave  at  that  time  to  the  wiitmgs  of  Plato,  to  make  out  that  certain 
apparent  coincidences  between  nis  system  and  the  Obristianreveia- 

*  His  real  name,  it  is  haidly  neoesaaij  to  niljoln,  was  Aristodes  ;  00  caBed 
Aom  hjbi  gnuDd&ther,  by  a  oommon  Gzeek  costom.  ffis  more  fianoas  name,  Iqt 
a  custom  eqnally  common,  he  deriyed  from  a  characteristic  of  his  own  which  had 
become  fiEonous ;  and  Taiionsly  stated  by  Tarioos  writers  as  the  breadth  of  his  style 
(diA  m^  nKarCrrjra  r^  cp/iipcia»)-~ihe  breadth  d  his  Ibrehead  {in  irXarvs 
^rr&^mwriir)— and  the  breadth  0/ to  «l0dUkr«/  This  last,  winch  reads  Hhe 
some  o(mtempta0iis  sarcasm  of  Diogenes,  who  hated  and  de^tised  Plato  te  the 
^potgeoos  robe  in  which  he  dressed  the  wisdom  of  their  baiefooled  master,  has 
been,  perhaps  natondly  enon^^  that  which  has  stock  the  longest  it  is  to  this 
day  the  most  ordinary  explanation  of  Plato's  i 
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tion,  were  not  the  anticipations  of  an  uninspired  heathen,  so  much 
as  positive  proofs  of  his  •  acquaintance  with  eastern  prophecy 
and  tradition.  The  only  thing  probable  is,  that  Plato  touched  at 
Egypt  in  his  travel;  and  the  only  thing  certain  would  seem  to  be, 
that,  before  his  return,  he  made  himseff  throughly  master  of  such 
of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  as  were  still  accessible. 

"  On  the  death  of  Socrates,"  says  Cicero,  in  a  very  important 
passage  of  his  book  on  the  Repubhc,  "  Plato  first  went  to  Egypt 
to  add  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  Italy 
and  Sicily,  in  order  to  learn  tQoroughly  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 

?>ras;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with  Archytas  of 
arentum,  and  with  Timaeus  the  Locrian,  and  procured  the 
'  Commentaries  of  Philolaus;'*  and  as  Pythagoras  then  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  in  that  part  of  the  world,  Plato  appued 
himself  to  the  study  of  Pythagorean  philosophers,  and  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  their  system.  Accordingly,  as  he  was  devotedly 
attached  to  Socrates,  and  wished  to  put  every  thing  into  his  mouth, 
he  interwove  the  elegance  and  subtilty  of.  the  Socratic  mode  of 
arguing  with  the  obscurity  of  Pythagoras  and  the  many  branches 
of  learning  which  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  included."  This 
is  a  portion  of  the  truth,  though  not  all;  and  with  the  Sicilian 
visits  it  refers  to,  are  of  course  connected  the  deep  interest  Plato 
is  known  to  have  taken  in  the  poHtical  revolutions  of  Sicily,  and 
the  somewhat  equivocal  part  he  is  accused  of  having  played  in 
them.  Beyond  the  influence  these  affairs  may  have  had  on  his 
habits  of  thought,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  them ;  but 
that  such  an  influence  can  be  traced  in  the  practical  apphcation  of 
his  philosophy,  is  unhappily  beyond  a  doubt;  and  it  is  quite  as  ne- 
cessary to  understand  that  Plato  hated,  as  to  have  Imown  that 
Socrates  loved,  Athens.  Nor  is  this  feeling  towards  his  native 
state  to  be  in  any  manner  exclusively  connected  with  the  un- 
merited fate  of  his  master,  or  at  all  materially  excused  by  it  It 
had  been  no  great,  and  certainly  no  unworthy  exertion  for  such  a 
mind,  to  have  discriminated  between  that  evil  act  and  the  un- 
happy circumstances  that  led  to  it;t  nor  have  confounded  with 
those  elements  of  anarchy,  which  in  the  Constitution  were  abund- 
ant enough,  that  vital  principle  in  the  State  itself  which  might  by 
even  the  nelp  of  such  a  man,  have  been  raised  and  cherii^ed  to 
the  strengthening,  ennobling,  and  final  firm  establishing  of  those 

*  For  theie,  in  three  imall  treatues,  he  \b  said  to  have  giyen  three  htmdred  and 
flerenly-flTe  pounds.  Plato  may  thus  be  let  down  aa  the  first  Bibliomaniac  He 
certainly  was  the  first  to  collect  raze  books  and  import  them  to  Athens. 

t  Circomstances,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  which  rendered  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  particular  triumph  of  either  party :  Thrasybulus  and  the  men 
of  the  Firseus,  or  Critias  and  the  men  of  the  d^. 
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Forms  and  Institutions,  which,  with  all  their  occasional  evil  issues 
had  abeady,  quite  as  much  as  any  literary  triumphs,  immor- 
talized the  Athenian  people/  Very  different  would  the  effect 
upon  the  immediate  interests  of  the  world  have  been,  if  the  earnest, 
common-life  spirit  of  Socrates,  had  animated  the  philosophical 
genius  of  Plato :  if,  gifted  with  every  power  and  faculty  to  serve 
bis  country,  he  had  not  from  the  first  disdainfully  rejected  her: 
if,  to  no  less  lofty  dreams  and  designs  of  a  Future  than  those  which 
raised  up  visionary  states  and  poUties,  he  could  have  added  suffi- 
cient faith  in  the  Present  to  have  built  belief  and  truth  on  the 
realities  of  the  republic  he  was  bom  in.  But  there  is  no  feeling 
so  inconsiderate  as  that  which  troubles  us  with  vain  regrets  for 
some  supposed  false  direction  given  to  powers  that  have  in  any 
manner  acted  on  the. world.  It  is  scarcely  wiser  than  to  undergo 
the  anguish  of  impatience  at  the  painftil  ordinations  of  Providence, 
without  reflecting  that  it  is  from  Providence  itself  we  receive  the 
humanities  which  resent  its  apparent  cruelty. 

And,  indeed,  the  course  wnich  Plato  took  was  as  much  the  re- 
sult of  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  as  of  any  bias  to  which 
he  may  have  yielded  in  early  intercourse  with  his  kinsman,  Cri- 
tias.  The  mould  in  which  nature  cast  him,  was  not  that  of  the 
man  of  energy,  of  suffering,  or  of  action :  and  in  none  of  these 
did  he  attempt  to  realize  his  earthly  mission.  .  Athens  is  not  worth 
another  martyrdom,  he  would  have  said;  the  ruin  is  cureless  into 
which  Athenians  have  fallen:  but  the  idea  of  science  which  So- 
crates bequeathed  may  be  enlarged  and  adorned  for  future  ages; 
and,  by  the  splendid  culture  and  exquisite  refinement  which  I  can 
bring  to  its  antique  rigour  and  severity  of  practice,  if  no  evil 
should  be  arrested  now,  seeds  shall  be  sown  for  a  noble  growth 
of  good  in  times  beyond  the  limit  of  this  narrow  scene.  Nor 
should  the  certain  errors  to  which  this  utter  abandonment  of  the 

♦  "  EvU  without  end,"  savs  the  great  Niebuhr,  "  may  be  spoken  of  the  Athenian 
CJonstitution,  and  with  truth— but  they  who  declaim  about  the  Atheniana  as  an 
incurably  reckless  people,  and  their  republic  as  hopelessly  lost  in  the  time  of 
Plato,  furnish  a  striking  instance  of  how  imperfect  knowledge  leads  to  injustice 
and  oUumnies,  and  commonplace  stale  declamations.  It  shows  an  unexampled 
degree  of  noble-mindedness  in  the  nation,  that  the  heated  temper  of  a  fluctuating 
popular  assembly,  produced  so  few  reprehensible  decrees;  and  that  the  thousands 
among  whom  the  common  man  had  the  i^per  hand,  came  to  resolutions  of  such 
.  sdf-sacrificing  magnanimity  and  heroism,  as  few  men  are  capable  of  eacoept  in 
their  most  exalted  mood,  even  where  they  hare  the  honour  of  renovmed  ancestors 
to  maintain  as  well  as  their  own.  I  pray  only  for  as  much  selfHxmtrol,  as  much 
courage  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  much  calm  persererance  in  the  consciousness  of 
a  glorious  resolution,  as  was  shown  by  the  Athenian  people  considered  as  one 
man.  We  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  the  morals  of  the  individuals ;  but  who 
as  an  indiridual  possesses  such  rirtue,  and  withal  is  guilty  of  no  worse  sins  in  pro- 

gortion,  tlian  the  Athenians— may  look  forward  without  uneasiness  to  his  last 
our.** 
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field  of  action  for  lliat  of  speculation,  immediately  tended,  obacore 
onr  sense  of  the  bencj^t  it  was  ultimately  to  difiuse,  and  that  in 
practical  as  well  as  earnest  fonns,  through  vast  untned  and  uncnl* 
tivated  fields  of  the  distant  future.  The  men  of  Atheits  were 
mudi  less  Plato's  disciples  than  the  men  of  Alexaitdbia.  Po»- 
teri^  was  to  gather  round  the  Schools  he  now,  after  the  travel  and 
study  of  many  years,  came  back  to  open  in  his  native  city;  where 
even  the  site  ne  selected  partook  of  the  imaginative  splendour  of 
his  character,  no  leas  than  of  its  love  for  ornament  and  ease.  Ss 
lectures  were  delivered  in  a  garden  within  the  public  groves  of 
Academus,*  and  in  one  he  subsequenily  purchased,  adjomin^  the 
Academy,  and  near  to  the  village  of  Clolonos.  Here,  laU  hk 
eightieth  year,  he  taught  and  wrote;  he  was  engaged  upon  his 
tablets  at  the  very  moment  when  he  died;t  and  the  openmg  sen- 
tences of  the  '  Republic'  were  afterwards  found  upon  the  wax,} 
varied  and  arranged  in  a  nimiber  of  forms.§  CSiaxacteristic  are 
the  words  of  Dionysus  of  Hahcamassus,  who  says  that  to  the  very 
last  moment  Plato  was  burned  '  combing  and  curling,  and  weaving 
and  unweaving  his  writings,  after  a  variety  of  fashions.'! 

Of  these  writings  it  is  now  our  difficiut  task  to  speak  in  such 
limited  space  as  wm  accomplish  our  humble  design:  a  task  not  to 
be  entered  upon  without  reverence,  and  worthy  of  all  the  labour, 
study^  and  reflection,  that  any  one  can  give  to  them  according  to 
his  powers.    The  best  commentators  on  the  philosophy  they 

*  So  called  from  Hecademus,  who  had  left  it  to  the  Athenian  citiaena  for  the 
inupoaeof  gymnaitic  exerdaet. 

See  there  the  Oliye-groye  of  Academe, 

Plato's  zetiiement,  where  the  Attic-hurd 

Trilla  her  thick-warbled  notea  the  snmmerlong ; 

There,  flowery  hill  Hymettiia,  with  the  sound 

Of  hees'  indiutrions  mnrmnr,  oft  inyitea 

To  stndions  musing ;  there  Hysiua  rolla 

His  whispering  stream. .... 
To  which  the  Terse  of  Akenside,  worthy  of  Plato's  inspiration,  sends  hack 
an  echo  that  fidls  gratefully  on  the  ear,  even  after  the  verse  of  WlUm  : 

Guide  my  feet 

Through  &ir  Lyceum's  walk,  the  (Mye  shade 

Of  Academus,  and  the  sacred  Tale 

Haunted  by^  steps  divine,  where  once  beneath 

That  ever-living  platane's  ample  bougfaa, 

Ilyssus,  by  Socratic  sounds  detained. 

On  his  ne^ected  urn  attentive  lay; 

While  Boreas,  lingering  on  the  neighbouring  fteep 

With  beauteous  Mthyia,  his  love-tate 

In  silent  awe  suspended. 
t  Cicero  de  Senectute,  c.  5.  ^ 

§  Sevml  writers  mention  this— T^onyaiim  TTalirii.wriMi|i^  TlffngtrilM  FMffWM| 
Biogenea  Laerthis,  QuintiBian,  and  othoa. 
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imbody,  and  inoompamblj  the  best  guides  to  it  as  a  geneial  and 
duly  prc^rtioned  scheme,  have  been,  as  we  before  took  occaaon  to 
zemairk»  the  Gennan  scholars  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century;* 
who  first  successfiilly  obviated  di£Sculties,  whose  natural  effect 
had  been  to  repel  the  ordinary  student  at  once  and  from  the 
Tery  threshold  of  a  philosophy,  into  which  he  could  only  enter  by 
complete  deviation  from  the  more  customary  and  mtelligible 
modes  of  philosophic  communicatian^ — ^through  a  series  of  dra- 
matic dialogues.  Through  these  dialogues  it  had  been,  in  especial, 
the  ardent  object  of  Sdueiermacher's  labours  for  many  years,  to 
discover  some  essential  unity,  some  common  law,  soipe  single  con* 
tinuity  of  thought,  which,  while  it  still  lef^  a  particular  <£alo^ae 
to  be  separately  regarded  as  a  whole  in  itself,  would  in  its  due 
time  connect  it  witn  the  rest,  and  idtimately  fit  in  all,  to  proper 
places  and  due  relations,  as  but  the  component  parts  of  one 
great  s&ucture. 

Discovering  something  at  last  which  fell  not  far  short  of  what 
be  sought,  he  divided  the  dialogues  into  three  classes.  The  first, 
which  will  be  most  perfectly  represented  by  the  '  PhsBdrus,'  the 
*  Protagoras,'  and  the  *  Pannenides,'  he  held  to  be  elementabt  : 
because  in  them  he  had  found  developed  the  first  utterances  of 
that  which  was  the  basis  of  all  that  was  to  follow  in  the  rest — of 
Logic,  as  the  instrument  of  Philosophy;  of  Ideas,  as  its  proper  ob- 
ject ;  and,  consequently,  of  the  oossioility  and  the  conditions  of 
Knowledgcf  Aiid  as  he  formea  this  first  class  by  selection  of  the 
dialogues  in  which  the  theoretical  and  practical  were  kept  com- 
plete^ separate,  he  formed  the  last  class  by  those  in  which  the 
practical  and  speculative  were  most  completely  united  :  the  '  Re- 
public,' the  '  'Hmaeus,'  the  '  Critias,'  and  the  '  Laws,'  which  he 
named  the  const AUCTrvE  dialogues.  This  lefl  the  second  class  to 
be  determined  by  what  may  be  ^lled  a  PBOGBESSrvE  connexion, 
though  here  the  classification  must  be  admitted  to  assume  a  much 
less  aecisive  character,  and  even  Schleiermachcr  aQows  a  *  difEi- 
cult  artifidaUty'  in  this  part  of  his  arrangement.  Grenerally ,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  conceded  that  the  dialogues  proposed  for  reservation 
to  this  class:  the '  Thesetetus,'  the '  Sophistes,'  the '  Politicus,'}  and 
*Gorgias,'  the  *  Symposium,'  the '  Phsaio,'  and  '  Philebus :'  by  their 
prevailing  treatment  of  the  distinction  between  philosophical  and 

*  The  Scbldermachen,  Bitten,  Bekken,  Asts,  StallbamDB,  Van  Heusdes,  and 
TennemaQi. 

t  Theae  oocurtitatiiig,  in  comfaixuitian*  his  dialectic  or  dialogistic  method.  See 
poft,  p.  490. 

X  Bitter  would  comiect  with  these  the '  Farmenides/  which,  howerer,  Beema  to 
stand  more  properly  as  the  dialogue  of  transition  between  the  first  and  second 
classes  :  because  it  combines  the  most  perfect  exposition  of  the  dialectical  method, 
with  that  which  is  the  direct  object  of  the  three  diak^gues  first  named  in  the 
text :  namely,  the  ideas  of  Science  and  of  Being  as  its  object,  and  of  rig^t  conduct 
having  its  only  foundation  in  right  i 
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common  knowledge  in  united  application  to  two  proposed 
and  real  sciences  (Ethics  and  Physics),  do  oertainlj  pass  from 
Method  to  its  Object,  and  treat,  as  it  were  prc^gressivety,  of  the 
applicability  of  the  principles  in  the  first  class  to  develc^ment  in 
the  third,  where  their  use  finally  appears  in  objective  scientific 
exposition. 

For  as  with  the  relation  of  classes,  so  with  that  of  particular 
dialogues.  In  the  first  part,  for  example,  the  development  o£ 
the  dialogistic  method  is  the  predominant  object:  and,  in  reference 
to  this,  as  *  Ph^rus'  stands  manifestly  the  first,  ^  Parmenides' 
as  clearly  stanHs  the  last:  not  only  blecause  *  Parmenides'  con- 
tains the  most  perfect  exposition  of  that  method,  but  because,  in 
beginning  to  philosophize  on  the  relation  of  ideas  to  actual  things, 
it  forms  tne  point  of  transdtion  to  the  second  part.  In  this,  ube 
subject  generally  predominant,  as  we  have  attempted  to  indicate, 
is  me  explanation  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  process  of  knowing  in 
operation:  with  regard  to  which,  the  ^  Thesstetus,'  taking  up  this 

auestion  by  its  first  root,  stands  prominently  the  first;  and^  for 
le  same  reasons  as  in  the  other  case,  the  '  Phaedo*  and  ^  Philebus' 
as  obviously  the  last.  By  the  '  Phaado,'  with  its  anticipatory  sketch 
of  natural  philosophy;  by  the  *  Philebus,'  with  its  discussion  of  the 
idea  of  the  good  ;  as  firom  an  indirect  to  a  direct  method,  we  pas 
to  the  great  constructive  exposition  of  physics  and  ethics  in  the 
*  Timaeus'  and  the  *  Repubuc'  And  though  not  till  we  have 
arrived  at  these,  do  we  behold  in  its  more  complete  significance 
the  Philosophy  of  Plato,  or  master  his  Idea  of  Science  in  any 
thing  like  its  entire  applicability  to  nature  and  to  man, — yet 
are  tney  so  intimately  founded  on  previous  investigations;  in  their 
composite  character  so  dependant  on  simple  and  thoroughly  exa- 
mined principles;  that  to  view  even  these  final  dialogues  without 
intimate  regard  to  the  two  previous  classes,  expecting  still  to 
reap  and  gather  in  the  firuit  of  Plato's  thought,  would  be  as  wise 
as  to  withdraw  from  the  foundation  of  some  noble  building  the 
key-stones  of  the  arches  on  which  it  rests,  and  expect  to  see  the 
structure  stand.*  It  has  been  this  injustice  from  which  the  philo- 
sopher has  most  largely  suffered,  and  firom  which  Schleiemuich^ 
has  most  effectively  reheved  him.f 

*  The  usefol  studj  of  Aristotle  presuppoaes  a  mind  already  discipliiied  in  high 
principles  of  science ;  while  in  Plato  every  step  is  carefully  furnished  for  the  patient 
and  laborious  pupil,  if  he  is  only  careful  to  select  his  road  aright  It  is  this  ex- 
treme love  of  analysis  in  Plato,  which  makes  it  so  important  to  have  mastered 
thoroughly  the  relative  positions  of  his  dialogues. 

t  Sphleiermacher  is  imhappily  very  often  so  profoundly  obscure  himself  while 
he  thus  lights  up  Plato,  that  the  reader  who  is  not  a  student  need  hardly  be  re- 
ferred to  him:  but  the  student  laboriously  disposed,  and  to  whom  German  is  a 
sealed  book,  will  do  well  to  make  himself  master  of  Mr.  Dobson*8  praiseworthy 
translations  of  the  Introductiona  of  Schleiennacher,  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 
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'  CScero  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato,  and  thougtt  that  if  Jove 
spoke  Greek,  he  must  talk  it  as  it  was  written  by  Plato.  Yet  he 
says  of  him:*  '  Plato  afltens  nothing,  but  after  producing  many 
arguments,  and  examining  a  question  on  every  side,  leaves  it  un- 
determined.' Here,  even  the  accomplished  Koman  expected  the 
building  to  stand  upon  air;  forgetting  utterly  the  needful  connec- 
tions before  set  forth.  It  is  an  error  of  a  different  but  not  less  dan- 
gerous kind,  which,  j)ushing  to  its  extreme  the  necessity  of  some 
guiding  and  connecting  principle  through  the  whole  of  the  diar 
K>gue8,  makes  of  them  all  but  one  idea,  and  that  a  somewhat  narrow 
and  sectarian  one.  Such  we  think  the  reasoning  which  would  re- 
solve the  whole  philosophy  of  Plato  into  a  scheme  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  young  men  of  Athens  :t  not,  it  is  to  be  added,  so  recent 
ft  discovery  as  its  last  advocate  supposed,  but  some  time  put  forth  by 
Eberhard.  For  surely,  if  but  one  idea  is  to  be  drawn  Dx>m  all  the 
dialogues  of  Plato,  and  one  purpose  uniformly  insisted  on,  it  is  much 
wiser  to  find  it  in  what  the  classification  of  Schleiermacher  obviously 
suggests;  in  what  such  an  influence  as  we  have  described  that  of 
Socrates  to  have  been  would  naturally  produce;  and  by  which, 
even  in  the  character  of  the  mistake  he  commits,  we  can  see  Cicero 
himself  to  have  been  chiefly  struck  in  going  through  the  Platonio 
writings. 

This,  then,  may  be  shortly  stated  as  the  first  great  and  settled 
Method  of  ImrESTiGATiOK  on  scientific  principles,  of  which 
there  is  any  written  record.  The  soul  of  every  part  of  the  system 
of  Plato  is  everywhere  prominent  in  the  dialogues,  as  an  Art  of 
Dialectics.  This  is  with  him  the  science  of  all  other  sciences :  the 
universal  insight  into  the  nature  of  all:  the  guide  to  each,  the  re- 
pdator  of  the  tasks  of  each,  and  the  means  of  judgment  as  to 
Its  special  value:  not  only  the  preparatory  discipline  for  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  but  the  scientific  method  of  prosecuting  truth:  com- 
bining in  itself  the  practice  of  science,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
utility  of  its  aims:  discerning  the  essence  of  things,  the  being,  the 
true,the  constant :  determining  the  respective  differences  and  afiSnities 
of  notions:  ordering  and  disposing  all  things,  discoursing  of  every 
thing,  and  answering  every  question :  presiding  over  the  correct  ut- 
terance of  thought  in  language,  as  well  as  over  thought  itself:  and, 
having  thus  as  its  object  'Diought  and  Being,  in  so  far  as  their 


*  In  the  First  Book  of  the  Acad.  Qiuest. 

t  See  an  Introduction  to  the  Dialoauea  of  Flato  by  the  Bev.  W.  Sewell,  late 
praenor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  UniTersity  of  Oxfiwd.  A  writer  of  whom 
it  is  to  be  said,  that  howeTer  various  and  widdy  opposed  the  feelings  likely  to  be 
suggested  by  his  books»  there  can  be  bat  one  (pinion  as  to  the  phUnness  and 
power  of  his  style— the  extraordinary  felicity  and  force  of  his  illustration. 
VOL.  XXXI.  NO.  LXII.  2  K 
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eternal  and  uncliaiigeable  nature  could  be  aaoertained,  ther^ie 
the  Hiehest  Philosophy  * 

The  first  effort  ihestodent  of  Plato  has  to  make,  ia  thorooghh^ 
to  comprehend  the  position  of  this  great,  general,  and  immutable 
science,  in  his  philosophic  scheme.  When  he  has  maateied 
so  much,  and  can  applj  it,  with  the  later  dialoguea,  to  the 
two  provinces  (subordinate  because  of  inferior  certainty)  of 
moral  and  natural  science,!  a  solid  and  consistent  notion  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  Platonic  Thought  will  present  itaelf  to  his  mind. 
For  he  will  have  ascertained  its  all-important  distinctions  between 
science  in  its  limited,  and  in  its  absolute  form;  between  the  ideal  of 
science,  and  science  itself;  between  that  which  contemphites  su- 
preme truth,  and  that  which  is  within  the  sphere  of  human  cc^- 
nition;  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural;  between  t& 
properties  of  physiGal  objects  and  the  laws  of  red  being:  and 
itfain,  between  tnis  absolute  science,  or  Philosoiliy,  so  realised, 
i^iich  is  humanity^s  highest  porticm,  and  the  Wisdcmi,  still  fiur 
beyond  the  grasp  of  man,  whicn  belong  cxdusiydy  to  God-f 

And  to  the  right  judgment  of  all  this,  as  the  knowledge  oi  the 
influence  of  Socrates  upon  Plato  has  been  one  of  his  most  intdli- 
gent  guides,  so,  when  ms  task  is  complete,  it  will  remain  the  most 
prominently  and  enduringly  impressed  upon  him.  It  was  the 
master  teacher,  he  will  still  remember,  who  rejected  all  investiga* 
ticms  as  untenable  which  b^an  with  mere  physical  assumptions, 
and  who,  thereby,  first  instnicted  his  great  (lisciple  in   the  ne- 

*  Metaphjncs:  at,  in  tluB  puiknkr  Tiew,  it  wm  afterwaidi  called. 

f  Ethics  and  PhjBics,  being  susceptible  of  continual  modification  and  chanse» 
could  never,  in  his  riew,  attain  to  the  precision  and  certainty  of  Dialectics,  wfakh 
tveated  of  the  imdiangealile  and  eferlaating.  The  scieiice  of  Nature,  beiog  a 
acieDoe  of  iwliat  neTer  actnall j,  qib^j  incfaoately,  ia,  must,  in  his  view,  leaemUe 
the  mutability  of  its  object  The  doctrine  of  Human  Conduct  and  Morality,  in 
like  manner,  must  be  susceptible,  like  themselres,  of  modification  and  chiu^ 
The  Dialectic  alone,  treatmg  of  tiie  Eternal,  partakes  of  the  certainty  and  im- 
mutabUity  whereof  it  treats.  It  is  certain  therefiire,  that  the  teem,  when  implying 
his  practical  ajiplication  of  the  Eleatic  modes  of  inquiir  into  Pure  Being*  was 
Plato's  expression  for  Philosophy  :  to  the  perfect  completion  of  which,  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  adenoes  of  inferior  certainty  were  yet  required.  At  the  same 
time,  he  frequently  uses  the  word  in  its  more  limited  sense,  as  coinciding  w^ 
the  *  Logic'  of  later  philosophers.  See  ante,  p.  487,  where  the  term  hu  been 
iqiplied  in  that  more  limited  sense,  in  treating  of  the  dementaiy  dass  of  his  dia- 
logues, as  the  mere  instrument  of  the  method  of  whicta,  in  its  laigcr  eenn,  it  is 
the  practical  application  and  completion. 

f  Everywhere  it  is  necessary  to  keep  these  distinctions  in  mind,  when  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  is  in  question.  The  absolute  science,  orPhiloiophy,  refined 
to  in  the  text,  realised  the  Platonic  idea  of  a  science  whidi  not  onfy  reriewB  and 
OTerlooks  all  others,  but  also,  in  order  to  do  so^  understands  them,  and  uaiiflsw 
them  within  itsdf :  and  from  wluch  the  inference  came,  that  right  conduct  was 
dependant,  as  Socrates  had  taught,  on  right  knowledge.  Bat  beyond  this  ^there 
was  a  Wisdom  not  accessible  to  man. 
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oesrit7  of  commencing  evay  inqniij  with  the  idea  of  that  which 
was  to  be  its  object,  for  establishment  of  its  rational  end  and 
design.  Hence  it  was  that  dialectics*  became  the  great  power 
which  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Plato ;  the  very  basis  of  his  philosophy, 
the  instrument  with  which  he  embraces  the  regions  of  bdng  and 
of  thoo^t,  and  discovers  their  various  parts  and  mutual  relations. 
Hence  is  it,  also,  that  the  influence  of  Phito  himself  has  been 
most  eminent  and  lasting  in  the  character  of  a  guide:  of  one  in 
whom  the  boundless  material  of  rich  reflection  was  more  attain- 
able than  the  satisfaction  of  conclusive  argument;  whose  aim  was 
less  to  settle  the  convictions  of  man  at  any  given  point,  than  to 
suggest  modes  of  reasoning,  ever  new  and  fertile,  and  lift  the 
thoughts  yet  onward,  more  and  more.  It  was  the  triumph  of 
Aristotle,  his  successor  and  great  rival  in  the  intellectual  empire, 
to  hold  the  imderstandin^  stationary  and  fast  bound,  to  the  &cts 
and  quasi-certainties  in  the  midst  ot  which  he  placed  it:  it  was  the 
aim  and  the  work  of  Plato,  at  each  new  mental  struggle,  to  sustain 
and  to  impel  the  reason  that  had  broken  bonds.  When  Cicero 
would  have  brought  philosophy  into  Rome,  it  was  Plato  to 
wh<mi  he  turned  for  help  and  guidance.  When  Christianity  de- 
aired  to  avail  herself  of  all  her  strength,  it  was  in  intellectual  ex« 
ercise  with  Plato  that  her  fathers  built  up  the  system  of  the 
Chuich.  When  Julian  would  have  reformed  Heathenism,  his  hope 
was  in  Plato.  When  it  became  necessaiy  to  remodel  Christianity, 
at  the  head  of  the  philosophical  movement  which  marked  the  re- 
Tival  of  fiteniture,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  reformation,  Plato 
was  seen.f  And  so  with  every  later  struggle,  whether  wiA  the 
Cudworths  and  Berkeleys  against  scepticism  in  our  own  coxmtry ,  or 
with  the  more  modem  stand  of  Germany  against  the  spirit  of  the 
French  academicians.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  question  of 
this  influence,  in  what  form  it  was  always  exercised  :  whether  it 
has  not  been  the  source  of  many  errors  as  well  as  of  much  truth ; 
and  whether  it  had  not  even  bec^,  not  seldom,  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease it  was  called  in  to  cure.  The&ctnot  tobelost  sightof,  is  this: 
that  even  when  engendering  many  kinds  of  m3r8ticism  and  heresy, 
it  was  a  living  and  actuatmg  influence;  that  the  power  which 
struck  these  heremes  into  corrupt  and  stagnant  continuance  was  not 

*  Here  named  in  its  more  limited  sense. 

f  One  of  the  most  powerfnl  schools  of  Platonists  ('  not  neo-Flatonists,'  as 
Hr.  Whewell  has  justly  ohserred,  in  his  admirable  Histoiy  of  the  IndnctiTe 
Sdenees),  was  that  formed  in  Italy  at  this  period.  It  was  headed  by  Flcns  of 
Mirandida  in  the  middle,  and  by  Marsilins  Hdnns  at  the  end,  of  the  fifteenth 
oentoiy ;  and  it  embraced  all  the  principal  scholars  and  men  of  genins  of  the  age; 
who  seem  to  haye  been  little  conscioiis,  amidst  then:  elegant  e&rts  to  reconcile 
Hatonism  to  the  Popery  of  the  day,  of  the  great  moTement  to  which  they 
were  all  the  while  contributing. 

2k2 
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derived  from  him  ;  that  he  always  reappeared  with  a  pure  and 
genial  impulse  when  the  life  of  thought  again  began  to  flow;  aiul 
Siat,  wherever  History  undertakes  to  record  the  struggles  and  tri- 
umphs of  religious  beUef,  it  is  herfirst  duty  to  look  back  to  Plato, 
to  ascertain  the  power  he  has  exercised  and  is  still  exerdrin^  in 
the  world,  and  to  understand  the  sources  which  gave  it  life  and  all 
this  lasting  continuance. 

The  d^ect  action  of  Socrates,  in  the  suggestion  of  form  and 
method,  has  been  shown :  the  action  of  the  ^ffier  thinkers,  in  sap- 
plying  him  with  matter  on  which  to  exert  this  method,  was  scarcely 
less  direct.  We  have  seen  Cicero  describe  his  dialogues  as  the 
dialectic  art  of  Socrates  combined  with  the  philosophy  of  Pytha* 
goras.  And  from  the  latter  extraordinary  man  he  no  doubt  de- 
rived some  of  his  most  important  views  of  ethics  and  of  physics. 
The  habitual  appUcation  of  both  those  departments  of  thoimht  to 
his  consideration  of  nature,  was  for  example  eminently  Pytha- 
gorean; and  from  the  conception  of  the  mundane  relations  as  cer- 
tain harmonical  laws  capable  of  being  universally  determined^ 
which  he  also  learned  in  that  school,  had  plainly  been  derived 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  whole  ethical  theorv — ^that  the  proj>or- 
tional  and  self-balanced  is  alone  good,  and  that  evil  consists 
simply  in  deficiency  or  excess.  But  none  of  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors  were  overlooked  by  Plato.  He  had  them  all  con- 
stantly within  view  ;  and,  by  the  mere  power  of  the  Socratic 
method  in  his  hands,  made  each  in  its  turn  tributary  to  the  evolve- 
ment  of  novel  and  striking  truths.  The  mechanical  view  of  nature, 
the  dynamical  physiology,  alike  bore  Iruit  in  his  system;*  and 
from  the  speculations  of  Heraclitus,  as  he  took  them  in  contrast 
with  that  Eleatic  Theory  to  which  there  was  so  strong  a  bias  in 
the  whole  character  of  his  mind,  we  see  the  origin  and  the  birth 
of  the  theory  of  IDEAS. 

This  great  theory  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Dialectics  of  Plato;  and 
in  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  course  and  objects  of  his  tliought, 
is  the  first  matter  that  arrests  attention.  Indeed,  when  we  have 
thoroughly  mastered  it,  we  have  in  some  sort  the  key  to  all. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
Plato  would  be  directly  affected,  when,  j^netrated  with  the 
Socratic  view  of  science,  he  applied  himself  to  its  investigadon^ 

*  The  dynamical  Tiew,  in  connexion  with  the  reasonings  of  HeracUtus,  suggested 
his  theory  of  the  universe  as  a  perfectly  living  or  ensoiUed  being — subject  to  per- 
petual change  and  generation,  but  yet,  in  its  exquisite  order  and  just  proportion, 
the  only  adequate  representative  of  the  rational  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mechanical  philosophers  obviously  gave  him  his  view  of  body  in  general  as  a  mere 
lifeless  mass,  deriving  motion  from  causes  extrinsic  to  itsdtf,  and  in  all  things 
merely  ministering  to^  as  it  is  in  all  vigorously  contrasted  with,  the  self-moving 
and  immortal  soul* 
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with  the  results  of  the  old  philosophies  before  him.  On  the  one 
band,  there  was  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus  that  all  things  were  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  flux;  that  they  were  ever  waxing  and  waning; 
that  they  were  constantly  changing  their  substance ;  and  that 
nothing  could  be  predicated  of  an^  thin^as  fixed:  beside  which 
stood  the  practical  and  most  mischievous  mference  of  the  Sophists^ 
that  Man  must  therefore  be  the  measure  of  all  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  immutable  being: 
that  there  was  no  multiplicity;  that  there  was  no  becoming,* 
no  chan^,  no  generation,  aiigmcntation,  or  decay;  but  that 
All  was  One,  eternal,  and  at  rest.  Now,  to  the  first,  while  he  did 
not  deny  the  reality  of  sensation,  he  had  at  once  to  oppose  the  doc* 
trine  he  had  derived  ttova  Socrates:  that  general  definition  (that 
idea  of  the  One  embracing  Multiplicity),  on  which  his  whole  notion 
of  science  stood,  and  which  was  in  itself  its  own  groxmd  and 
authoritj.f  So,  to  the  second,  while  of  the  reality  of  the  perma* 
nent  bemg  he  was  fully  convinced,  he  of  course  could  not  recon* 
cile  what  ne  believed  to  be  real  in  the  mutable  appearances  and 
phenomena  of  nature.     What,  then,  remained  for  Plato  ? 

What,  but  to  find  a  j^ound  that  should  be  unconditional  and 
absolute,  for  aU  that  exists  conditionally,  whereon  to  build  some 
settled  system  of  investigation?  What,  but  to  lift  his  mind  to 
such  an  elevation  above  the  actual  as  to  endeavour  to  grasp  that 
sapnisensual  essence,  which  must  itself  have  been  at  once  the  ideal 
of  the  reason  and  the  cause  of  the  material  world,  the  pre-es- 
tablisher  of  the  harmony  in  and  between  both,  and  that  which 
alone  might  reconcile  the  laws  of  matter  to  the  ideas  of  pure 
intellect.  This,  accordingly,  was  the  object  to  which  he  addr^sed 
himself.  And  from  the  result,  fiom  the  realization  of  his  aim 
in  this  respect,  dates  the  principle  of  identity  between  philosophy 
and  rehgion  which  governed  Europe  for  many  centuries. 

Tracing  this  Ibeal  Theory  through  its  course  in  the  actual 
dialogues,  it  is  very  striking  to  contrast  its  splendid  influence, 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  range,  with  the  narrow  and  unin- 
viting currents  of  thought  through  which  it  works  its  way  into 
existence.  It  is  while  me  field  of  dialectical  discussion  is  cleared 
and  opened  for  the  right  settlement  of  these  opposing  questions 
as  to  Being  and  Becoming,  that  it  begins  to  show  itself.  With 
that  view  we  have  been  carried  back  into  a  discussion  as  to  the 

*  A  word  of  constaDt  use  by  Plato — ^to  express  mere  genesis  (yryw^r^cu) 
as  opposed  to  being  (clyoi — ohfrla)* 

t  The  reader  will  keep  in  mind  the  method  of  Socrates  in  all  his  investigations: 
the  opening  of  all  of  them  by  settling  the  nature  of  the  object  of  dispute — ^in 
itself  involTing,  by  statement  of  the  essence  of  the  thing,  some  definition  of  it« 
idea. 
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natureof  language;  we  are  made  to  feel  that  b;^  fiike  views  of 
science  all  thought  and  language  are  involYed  in  eadkn  oon- 
fusion;  and  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  in  what  way  langiinge,  rigktfy 
used,  will  make  of  necessity  a  distinction  between  certam  forma  or 
notions  and  yet  combine  them  together.  We  are  taken  into  all  the 
intricaciesol Greek  syntax :  and  fix>m  such  stefw  as  thatof  themanner 
in  which,  in  proportions,  anoun  is  necessarily  joined  with  ayerb,  we 
are  shown  how  it  is  that  becoming  and  bemg  are  in  like  manner 
inseparably  united.  These  are  laws  of  langua^  as  of  thought, 
which  may  not  be  annulled.  Thus  the  verb  is  the  action,  the 
noun  is  the  active  object;  and  as,  in  the  tmavoidable  tmion  of 
these  two  in  the  shortest  sentence,  it  is  set  forth  of  some  entitj 
that  it  either  is  becoming,  or  has,  or  wiU  become,  something;  wo 
IS  it  impossible,  without  setting  aside  all  the  laws  of  language,  to 
separate  the  action  from  the  agent,  the  predicate  from  the  sobjecti 
becoming  from  being.  From  these  arguments  we  are  brought  to 
the  important  question  of  definitions,  immediately  arising  out  of 
them.  The  mere  Name  of  a  subject,  it  is  shown,  predicates  Being 
of  it:  and  it  is  marked  as  the  first  stq)  in  classification,  and  in 
itself  giving  a  certainty  and  fixity  to  things  which  is  directly 
opposed  to  generation  and  becoming, — this  mere  act  of  naming 
the  subject,  or  of  afi^xin^  to  it  its  general  name,  the  name  of  its 
genus.  Next  we  are  instructed  m  another  argument,  which 
arises  firom  the  foregoing,  to  prove  the  utter  absurdity  of  those 
who  would  not  allow  tmit  different  names  could  be  employed 
for  one  and  the  same  thing:  on  the  CTound  that  the  one  is 
ever  one,  as  the  mamfold  is  ^so  invariably  the  manifold.   Thus,  in 


having  its  meaning,  thinking  must  of  course  be  a  similaT  com- 
bination of  one  thought  with  another.  And  by  this  time  we 
have  arrived  at  the  necessity  for  the  great  art  or  science  of 
discourse,  dialectics,  which  shall  regulate  these  combinations  of 
thought;  which  shall  preside  over  the  fitculty  that  investigates 
the  properties  of  all  sensations;  and  which  must  manifestly  it- 
self depend  upon  Definition.  Then  there  follows  immediately 
upon  this,  that  all-important  process  which  Definition  implies: 
the  finding  of  some  general  term  which  shall  include  a  multiplicity 
of  objects;  together  with  the  secondary  but  necessary  process  of 
explanation,  as  to  wherein  the  term  to  be  defined  differs  from  otliers 
which  belong  to  the  same  genus  with  it.  And  having  proceeded 
thus  far,  the  greatest  question  of  Dialectics  comes  withm  view,  and 
with  it  the  Ideal  Theory  of  Plato  dawns  clearly  upon  us. 

What  are  these  General  Terms  which  are  the  object  of  the  mind 
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in  the  porooesB  of  thouglit  ?  Objects  of  sense  they  cannot  be,  fox 
those  are  in  a  constant  state  of  txansition.  '  If/  to  adopt  Aristotle's 
words*  in  describing  the  origin  of  the  Platonic  ideas,  '  there  is  to 
be  any  knowledge  and  science,  it  must  be  concezning  some  per- 
aoaaent  natures,  mffer^it  from  ihe  sensible  natures  of  objects  ;  for 
there  can  be  no  permanent  science  respecting  that  which  is  perpe> 
tnaUy  chanmng.  Where,  then,  were  these  permanent  natures  to 
be  found  ?  The  question  took  Plato  back  to  the  proof  he  had  just 
eslablidied:  that,  mdependently  of  the  senses,  the  soul  possesses  a 
£u»lly  of  its  own  by  which  it  investigates  the  common  and  the 
general:  and  suggested  the  answer,  that  by  means  of  reflexion,  and 
through  the  understanding  orrationalcontemplation,  woidd  it  alone 
be  possible  to  become  cognizant  of  such  natures.  Asoj^posedtothe 
tnnatory  knowledge  which  sensation  conveys,  this  which  the  intel- 
lect apprehends  would  be  constant  and  permanent ;  uiiproduced, 
imperishable,  and  ever  identical  with  itself ;  a  pure  and  absoluteen- 
tit;^;  such  as  the  soul,  if  it  could  puri^  and  b&&  itself  &om  the  agi- 
tations and  hindrances  of  body,  woula  plainly  and  palpably  behoQ. 
There,  then,  were  the  General  Terms  he  haa  before  vainly  sought, 
and  which,  as  belonging  to  Being  in  contrast  from  Becoming,  could 
be  made  the  objects  of  science  and  certain  knowledge.  There  were 
those  forms,  those  Ideas,  of  the  universal  which  would  in  them- 
sdves  include  every  tjrpe  of  the  transitory;  there  was  in  each 
the  subject,  One,  and  with  it  the  predicates  that  might  be  as- 
serted of  it,  Many;  and  in  these,  at  last,  should  he  reconcile 
what  he  believed  to  be  Jrue  in  the  theory  of  sensible  and  ever 
changing  things,  with  what  he  felt  and  knew  to  be  true  in  that 
of  an  eternal  and  immutable  nature. 

Having  mastered  this  elevation  above  the  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties fliat  before  arrested  his  progress,  Plato  beheld  the 
Chnmder  Idea  to  which  all  science,  so  considered,  must  have  re- 
ference :  and  the  mission  oi  Philosophy  upon  e^rth,  as  well  as 
the  means  for  discharging  it,  stood  plainly  revealed  before  him. 
If  the  fleeting  sensibk  were  really  true,  it  was  to  him,  then, 
true  only  through  the  eternal  essence  of  which  it  was  the 
partaker :  wherefore,  with  that  divine  art  of  dialectics,  he 
would  proceed  to  strip  off  those  tissues  of  the  temporal  and 
mutablef  in  which  all  certainty  and  immutability  clothe  and 
cover  themselves  here,  and  re-dress$  the  errors  and  imperfect 

*  Meteph.  L6,xiii.4. 

t  So  Schleieniiacher,  speaking  of  the  proof  in  the  Goigiaa :  'Therefore,  the 
highest  and  most  general  problem  of  philosophy  is  exdualTdy  this—to  apprdiend 
and  fix  the  esaential  in  that  fleeting  cnaos.' 

X  Sartor  lUsartiu  is  the  quaint  but  ezpressiTe  phrase,  nnder  which  a  great  ori- 
giul  thinker  ti  modem  days  sets  forth  the  ends  and  objects  of  philosophy. 
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thoughts  of  man,  in  the  recollection,  and,  as  it  were,  renewed 
presence,  of  the  Great  Source  of  all  existence,  wherewith  he,  as 
with  every  other  transitory  substance,  had  been  connected  in  his 
origin.  Mem  is  the  measure  of  all  things;  was  the  end  of  iho 
phUosophy  of  Protagoras.  GroD  is  the  measure  of  all  things; 
was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 

The  means  of  judgment  as  to  what  share  Socrates  may  have 
had  in  this  method  and  result,  have,  in  a  preceding  article,  beat 
placed  before  the  reader.*  Aristotle,  after  describmg  the  inven* 
tion  of  inductive  reasonings  and  universal  definitions,  quoted  in 
the  article  referred  to,  adds  this  remark:  *  Socrates,  however,  did 
not  make  universals  or  definitions  separable  from  the  objects;  but 
the  Platonists  separated  them,  and  these  essences  they  turned 
ideas.'  To  which  may  be  added,  since  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand how  far  these  ideas  were  objectively  (that  is,  as  things  existang 
in  themselves)  carried  by  Plato,  the  view  of  another  ancient  writer. 
*  Some  existences  are  sensible,  some  intelli^ble;  and  according  to 
Plato,  they  who  wish  to  understand  the  principles  of  things,  must 
first  separate  the  ideas  from  the  thin^;  such  as  the  ideas  of  Sum* 
larity.  Unity,  Number,  Magnitude,  Position,  Motion:  secondly, 
he  must  assume  an  absolute  Fair,  Good,  Just,  and  the  like:  thirdly, 
he  must  consider  the  ideas  of  relation,  as  Knowledge,  Power:  re- 
collecting that  the  things  which  we  perceive,  have  this  or  that  ap* 
pelladon  applied  to  th^m,  because  they  paortake  of  this  or  that 
idea;  those  things  being ^u^/,  which  participate  in  the  idea  of  the 
Just;  those  being  beautiful  which  contam  tjie  idea  of  the  Beauti(ul.'t 
Much  further  than  this  however,  which  would  have  im]^ed 
little  more  than  the  General  Terms  for  which  they  were  first  in* 
vented,  it  is  very  certain  that  Plato  carried  his  system  of  Ideas. 
Tlie  ver^  word,  signifying,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  keep  in  mind, 
not  the  ideas  of  our  modem  language,}  but  Forms,  was  likely  to 
have  suggested  to  such  an  imagination  the  character  and  pro* 

♦  Quoted  at  p.  357  of  F.  Q.  R.,  No.  60. 

f  Deriyed  apparently  from  a  speech  in  the  ^Parmenidea  :'  in  which  the  pfailo- 
aopher  after  whom  the  dialogue  is  named,  is  made  to  say  to  Socrates, '  It  appears 
to  YOU,  as  you  say,  that  there  ore  certain  kinds,  or  ideas,  of  which  things  partake, 
and  receive  applications  according  to  that  of  which  they  partake:  thus  those 
things  which  partake  of  Likeness  are  called  Uke ;  those  things  which  partake  of 
Greatness  are  called  great;  those  things  which  partake  of  Beauty  and  Justioe 
are  called  beauti/ui  and  jwit*  In  the  *  Phiedo'  a  similar  opinion  is  summed  up  in 
something  like  the  same  words:  *  that  each  idea  has  an  existence,  and  that  other 
things  piutake  of  these  ideas,  and  are  called  according  to  the  idea  of  whidi  thej 
partake.' 

X  Exceptmg  in  philosophy,  of  course.  The  use  of  the  word  idea  in  modem 
metaphysics,  is  derired  from  the  idea  and  tibos  ofPlBto,  When  Locke  would 
express  the  notion  of  what  is  common  to  an  entire  dass,  he  uses  the  term  «b« 
stractidea. 
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perties  we  diall  shortly  find  them  to  assume.  Aristotle,  in  a,  pas* 
sage  of  a  pieoeding  book  of  his  *  Metaphysics'*  to  that  which  nas 
Just  been  craoted,  would  no  doubt  coTToboiate  the  more  limited 
view.  *  When  Socrates,  treating  of  moral  subjects,  arrived  at 
universal  truths,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  definitionsy  Plato 
adopted  similar  doctrines,  and  construed  them  in  this  waj — ^that 
these  truths  and  definitions  must  be  applicable  to  somethmg  else, 
and  not  to  sensible  things:  for  it  was  impossible,  he  conceived, 
that  there  should  be  a  common  definition  of  any  sensible  object, 
since  such  were  always  in  a  state  of  change.  The  things,  tiien^ 
w^hich  were  the  subjects  of  universal  truths,  he  called  Ideas;  and 
held  that  objects  of  sense  had  their  names  according  to  them  and 
after  them;  so  that  things  participated  in  that  idea  whidi  had  the 
scone  name  as  was  applied  to  them.' 

But  in  this  and  sunilar  passages,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  Aristotle  either  did  not  or  would  notf  understand  the  sense  in 
which  Pkto  regarded  the  notion  of  Being,  in  which  these  Ideas 
had  their  origin,  and  therefore  refused  to  consider  them  as  other 
than  mere  metaphysical  definitions.  With  the  Sta^yrite  himself, 
Being  never  meant  more  than  that  highest  abstraction  to  which  a 
severe  lo^cal  examination  of  our  mental  conceptions  may  avail  to 
lift  us;  just  as  his  metaphysics  are  but  a  strict  lo^cal  anal^is  of 
the  primary  highest  modes  of  subjective  thought,  nut  with  JPkto, 
Being  was  th^e  opposite  to  Becoming,  certainty  as  opposed  to  change, 
the  absolute  and  eternal  in  contrast  with  the  conditional  and 
created,  essential  and  independent  Truth;  and  therefore  Ms  meta- 
physics, as  the  study  of  a  Being  thus  external  to  man,  cannot 
rightly  be  considered  as  othier  than  objective ;  and  these  Ideas  will 
be  found,  as  we  proceed,  to  have  the  properties  of  laws  established 
by  that  Being  to  control  subjective  thought, — ^th^nselves  altogether 
unmodified  by  sensation,  but  with  the  power  of  modifying  it,  both 
in  the  spiritual  and  material  world.  And  hence,  it  is  needless  to 
suggest  to  the  reader,  the  extraordinary  influence  it  was  certain  to 
exert,  whenever  it  cdiould  be  applied  to  any  settled  scheme  of 
religious  belief. 

But  this  is  in  a  certain  degree  anticipating :  though  even  in  the 
mere  abstract  dialectical  use  of  the  term  Ideas,  and  before  they 

♦  The  Pint:  6th  Section. 

t  There  is  a  striking  passage  In  the  Nloomachean  Ethics,  one  of  the  latest 
works  of  Aristotle,  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  half-touchhig  twinge  of 
conscience  in  the  *  Stout  Stagyrite,'  when,  towards  the  dose  of  his  illustrious 
life,  he  thought  of  the  frequent  disrespect  with  which  he  had  referred  to  his  old 
master's  labours.  In  the  passage  (sixth  sec.  of  first  book),  he  remarks  that  *  it 
is  pamful  for  him  to  refhte  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  as  it  had  been  introduced  by 
persons  who  were  his  friends  ;  nerertheless,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  disre^purd  such 
private  feelings  ;  for  both  philosophers  and  truth  being  dear  to  him,  it  is  right  to 
give  the  preference  to  truth.' 
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enter  into  phyacal  or  ethical  ap{dlioati<Hi,  it  seems  aeceaauy  &x 
the  reader  to  know  that  mere  general  prc^perdeB  of  objectB,  or  ge- 
neral notions  of  genus  and  spedes,  &r  less  exdusiYe  reeervBtion  to 
ideal  conceptions  of  the  good  or  beautiM  or  just,  will  certainly 
not  satisfy  the  purpose  asd  intention  of  Plato.^    It  is  correctly  said 
by  Ritter  :  '  We  must  dismiss  all  naizow  views  of  the  Platonic 
JSJee,  and  understand  by  them  whatever  exhibits  an etemal  truth; 
a  persistent  something  which  fonns  the  basis  of  the  mutability  oT 
the  sensible.'  This  is  an  all-embracing  definition ;  and  the  realizatiaii 
of  Plato's  idea  of  science,  if  he  is  aLu)wed  to  have  thought  it  po&> 
sible,  will  admit  of  no  other.*    According  to  that,  there  could  not 
assuredly  be  any  thing  whidi  does  not  participate  in  Idc^  or 
may  not  be  comprehended  in  an  Idea.  For,  as  the  same  wiiter  in 
another  place  remarks,  *  if  Plato  maintained  that  there  must  ne- 
oeflBarily  be  ideas  to  exhibit  the  unalterable  and  etemal  truth  of 
the  objects  of  every  science,  in  order  that  the  science  itself  should 
be  possible,  he  was  constrained  to  find  ideas  wherever  there  is  a 
true  essence,  and  scientific  investigation  is  possible.'    But  to  this 
there  was  with  him  no  limit.    Nothing  in  his  opinion  need  be 
ezdnded  from  the  sphere  of  ri^ht  knowledge.    To  every  thii^ 
scientific  inquiry  might  attach  itself ;  in  eveiy  thing  some  tniu 
might  be  found;  even  in  individuals,  even  in  the  qualiUes  and 
properties  of  thingSj^^  in  all  that  comes  into  being.     Such  was  his 
&ehng  of  the  one  universal  science.    In  the  dialogue  which  bears 
the  name  of  Parmenides,  that  philosopher  is  made  to  reprove  So- 
crates, then  supposed  to  be  a  youth  entering  on  the  study  of  phi- 
loec^hy,  for  showing  a  disinchnation  to  recognise  as  poffiible  the 
leahty  of  the  Ideas  of  man,  fire,  water,  nay,  even  of  nair  and  of 
day,  and  other  equally  mean  and  paltry  objects:  since  it  is  unbe- 
coming a  true  philosopher  to  defer  to  vulgar  opinion,  and  to  con- 
sider any  object  as  wholly  deqncable.  Youth  and  inexperience  will 
do  this,  he  says;  and  will  find  themselves  under  some  supposed 
necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  consideration  of  base  ana  com- 
mon objects,  in  order  to  rise  to  higher  and  nobler  oonsideratioDs; 
whereas  the  true  philosopher,  disregarding  all  human  opinions  as 
to  great  and  little,  despises  nothing.f     '  O  Socrates!'  adds  Par- 
kin a  distiDct  passage  of  the  *  Republic*,  the  proyinoe  of  the  Ideas  is  thus  largely 
detennined  :  '  An  idea  may  be  attributed  to  whaterer,  as  a  plunlity.  may  be  in- 
dicated by  the  same  name ;'  a  definition  embracing  not  only  species  and  genera, 
'  which  in  the  indlYidnal  aiq^ear  as  the  mainfoilX'  hut  also  sudi  individiuls  ai^ 
expressed  1^  one  common  name,  exhibit  themselTes  in  many  phenomena. 

t  This  mie  thongfat  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  result  of  the  PIktonic  theoiy  of 
Imowledge:  that  yon  cannot  separate  the  sdenoe  of  diyine  fh»n  that  of  human 
ifahvga.  Thus,  while  in  the  'Laws'he  says,  that  human  things  can  never  be  ri^itly 
vndostood  without  a  prerious  meditation  upon  the  divine;  in  the  '  FhsBdrus'  and 
'Bepublic*  he  lays  it  down,  that  the  divine  can  only  be  known  by  our  rising  to  tbe 
contemplation  of  them  from  a  human  point  of  view.  Such  thou^ts,  even  when 
not  dirMtly  expressed,  pervade  his  whole  system. 
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jKienidcB,  '  pliilofloi^y  lias  not  yet  claimed  you  for  her  own,  as, 
in  my  iud^ent,  ^e  vnll  daim  you,  and  you  will  not  didionour 
her.  Ab  yet,  like  a  young  man  as  you  aie,  you  look  to  the 
opinions  of  men.' 

These  Ideas,  then,  thus  comprehending  all  things,  or  in  whidi  all 
things  some  waf  participated,  were  the  ground  of  objective  truth 
£rom  whidii  Fkto  contemjdated  the  Deity.  This  Jatter  prooess 
firings  us  more  immediately  to  that  dass  of  dialogues  whichmay 
be  allied  transitional  or  progreseiTe:  occupying  a  middle  place  be* 
tween  the  elementary  and  constructive  parts  of  we  Platonic  ^stem: 
treating  less  of  the  method  than  of  the  object  of  philo60|^y;  not 
jet  absolutely  setting  forth  the  two  real  sciences,  out  by  prepan^ 
tor^  and  prc^reteive  steps  fixing  and  defining  them;  and  mus,  by 
Betting  in  operatian,  as  it  were,  the  Process  of  Knowing,  aimii^  at  a 
more  complete  appiehension  and  exact  decisicm  of  what  Ejiowfedge 
iras  to  embrace.  While  we  sit  still,  we  are  never  the  wiser,  is  an 
appropriate  remark  of  the  ^  Theaetetos,'  itself  the  noblest  dialogue 
in  this  class;  but  going  into  the  river,  and  moving  up  and  down, 
stnoghtway  we  discover  its  depths  and  its  shallows. 

Tne  Ideas  thus  in  operation,  the  Dei^  revealed  Himself 
to  Plato.  For,  pursuing  the  method  of  argument  in  which  they 
ori^nated,  that  the  true  and  the  real  are  exhibited  in  general 
notions  as  elements  of  science;  and  that  these  are  so  related  to 
eadi  other,  that  every  higher  notion  embraces  and  combines  under 
it  several  lower;*  he  arrived  at  the  condusicm  that  the  elements  of 
truth  cannot  be  so  separated  fix>m  each  other  as  not  to  be,  never- 
theless, held  together  by  some  higher  bond:t  immediately  giving 
rise  to  the  question,  whether,  if  the  lower  ideas  are  held  together 
by  the  higher,  there  is  not  ultimately  a  SuPBEMB  Id£A,  which 
comprises  all  the  subordinate,  and  in  itself  exhibits  the  sum  and 
harmony  of  all.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  he  could  only 
answer  this  in  the  affirmative;  and  that  in  this  Supreme  Idea  he 
placed  the  last  limit  to  all  knowledge.  This  was  the  ultimatum  in 
the  realm  of  ideas:   in  itself  sufficient,  and  implying  nothing 

*  Whhoot  this  miitjr  and  oohereaoe  of  idM,  there  oenld  not  of  coime  be 
that  unity  and  coherence  of  acienoe,  which,  acting  on  the  instmction  of  Socratea, 
Plato  eyerywhere  insists  upon.  There  is  a  noUe  passage  in  the '  Meno,'  where  he 
ta3r8»  so  intimately  is  all  natnre  reliUed,  that  any  one  starting  fh>m  a  single  idea, 
if  he  he  bat  a  bold  and  unwearied  inquirer,  may,  in  the  end,  diaooTer  alL 

t  Ritter  quotes  a  pasai^  from  the  '  Bepnblic,'  to  which  he  gires  adifEereQt,aod 
it  seems  to  us  a  more  correct,  sense  than  that  which  is  suggested  by  Schleier- 
macher.  It  ia  in  the  sixth  book,  511  B,  where  dialectic  is  said  *  to  nudce  use  of 
the  aMamed  notions,  not  as  first  prindplea,  but  actoaUy  aa  mere  assumptions,  or 
so  many  grades  and  pcogressioDs,  in  order  to  arrlTe  at  the  unasaumed...the  pship 
ci]^e  of  aH  thing8...but  which,  when  it  has  once  seised  upon  it,  returns  to  insist 
iqpon  the  tenahieness  of  that  which  ia  dependant  theroon  ;  and  in  this  manner  it 
only  employs  ideas  in  order  to  proceed  firom  one  idea  to  another.' 
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Abt.  X. — 1.  Chefs-d'CEuvresdu  Theatre  Espanol :  Lope  de  Vega 
et  Calderan.  Traduction  nauvelky  avec  une  Introduction  et  des 
Notes,  (Masterpieces  of  the  Spanish  Iheatre:  a  French 
Translation.)    Par  M.  Damas-Hinard.    Paris.     1841-2. 

2.  Tesoro  del  Teatro  Espanol,  desde  su  Origen  hasta  nuestras  dias, 

Sems  of  the  Spanish  Drama  from  its  Orimi  to  the  Present 
y.)     Por  Don  Eugento  de  Ochoa.    Paris.     1838-40. 

3.  Teatro  Escooido  de  LoPE  DE  Vega.  Madrid.  1838.  Teairo 
EscoffidodeCALDEROV  di^J^Barca.  Madrid.  1839.  (Select 
Theatres  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon.) 

4.  Calderon^s  Schauspiele,  ubersetzt  von  J.  D.  Gbtbs.  (CU* 
deron's  Dramas:  a  German  Translation.)    Berlin.      1840. 

The  Spanish  Drama  has  had  the  honour  of  supplying  ail  Europe 
with  plots,  incidents,  and  sitnatioms.  It  grew  up  m  the  flixteentfa 
century  with  unparalleled  fertility;  and  in  Lope  de  V^a,  Mon- 
talvan,  Moreto,  Calderon,  and  others,  furnished  the  stage  with 
almost  every  species  of  dramatic  collision,  incident,  and  intrigue. 
After  such  luxuriance  there  was  little  need  of  more :  accordingly 
succeeding  dramatists  were  for  the  most  part  content  to  translate, 
adapt,  aim  improye :  covering  these  skeletons  with  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  their  own  creating.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
two  Comeilles,  Scarron,  Quinault,  Moli^re,  and  Lb  Sage,  trans- 
lated and  adapted  the  works  of  Spanish  writers;  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  our  writers  pillaged  them  without  scruple.  To  ex- 
press the  obli^tion  truly,  we  must  say  that  the  European  Drama 
18  saturated  with  Spanish  influence.  Take  from  Mx>li^,  Qui- 
nault, Le  Sage,  Ooidoni,  Nota,  GKraud,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Dryden,  Congreve,  Wycherly,  Shadwell,  all  that  they  have 
directly  or  indirectly  borrowed  from  Suain,  and  you  beggar  them 
in  respect  to  situation  and  incident,  ochlegel  well  remarks,  that 
what  has  been  borrowed  from  celebrated  Spanish  poets  may 
easily  be  pointed  out;  but  that  writers  of  the  second  and 
third  rank  nave  been  equally  laid  under  contribution.  Ligenious 
boldness  joined  to  easy  clearness  of  intrigue,  is  so  ezcluavely  pe- 
culiar to  the  Spaniards,  that  he  considered  himself  justified  in 
suspecting  every  work,  in  which  these  qualities  were  apparent,  to 
have  a  Spanish  origin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  imitations  have  always  been 
direct,  and  imply  an  Acquaintance  with  the  original  source:  on 
the  contrary,  the  novelists  have  been  the  great  filters  through 
which  these  imitations  have  been  strains.  These  novelists 
either  drew  from  the  original  source,  or  imitated  those  who  had 
done  so.    The  extent  of  this  practice  may  be  appreciated  by  an 
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esamination  of  the  novels  of  Le  Sage.  It  is  evident  on  the  very 
&ce  of  the  ^  Diable  Boiteux/  that  it  is  of  Spanish  origin.  The  at- 
tempt, however,  to  prove  it  to  be  a  translation  or  imitation  of 
some  one  Spanish  work,  has  been  utterly  unsuccessM.  The  very 
attempt  was  absurd.  The  Spaniards,  jealous  of  originality,  or 
the  French,  envious  of  it,  should  have  gone  otherwise  to  work. 
They  should  have  assumed  it  to  be  an  appropriation  and  imita- 
tion of  various  stories  and  incidents  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish 
plays  and  novels,  and  should  have  sought  out  these  various 
sources:  this  might  have  led  to  a  conclusive  result.  In  *Gil 
Bias'  the  appropriation  and  imitation  is  equally  obvious;  and, 
among  others,  the  story  of  Aurora  de  Gusman  is  the  plaj  of  Mo- 
reto,  called  *  Todo  es  enredos  Amor,'  thrown  into  narrative. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  immortal  *  Gril  Bias'  that  its  inci- 
dents are  the  mvention  of  others;  no  more  than  it  is  to  Shakspeare 
that  he  did  not  invent  his  own  plots.  We  mention  the  circum- 
stance to  bear  out  our  assertion  respecting  Spanish  influence;  not 
to  detract  fix)m  a  work  which  has  been  caUeii  the  only  truly  gay 
book  in  the  French  langnage.  The  Spaniards  had  a  genius  for 
the  invention  of  plots,  and  the  rival  nations  liberal^  availed 
themselves  of  the  produce.  The  Spanish  language  was  then 
almost  as  universally  studied  as  the  French  is  at  present;  and  our 
old  dramatists  are  as  ostentatious  of  their  ignorance  of  it,  as  the 
modem  novelists  of  their  equal  ignorance  of  French.  A  scrap  of 
Spanish  was  now  and  then  intooduced  to  give  a  scholarly  and 
accomplished  ab  to  the  piece;  and  even  ohakspeaie  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  thus  astonishing  '  the  groundling.' 

Any  one  desirous  of  throwing  light  on  the  old  English  drama 
should  read  extensively  the  less  known  works  of  the  Spaniards: 
they  would  furnish  mm  with  such  a  crop  of  *  foot-notes,'  as 
would  drive  editors  to  despair.  Whole  scenes  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  hitherto  admired  as  original,  will  be  found  with  slight 
alterations  in  Calderon,  Cervantes,  and  Moreto.  To  select  one 
instance  (a  favourable  one  for  our  poets^  in  Calderon's  *  Mgor 
esta  que  Estava:'  Don  Carlos  rushes  m  with  his  sword  drawn,  as 
if  escaping  from  pursuit,  and  begs  Flora  to  afford  him  conceal- 
ment, and  save  his  life.  She  consents,  and  conceals  him.  His 
pursuers  enter,  and  on  Flora's  asking  them  the  reason  of  their 
visit,  they  tell  her  they  have  followed  into  the  house  a  cavalier 
who  has  just  killed  her  cousin.  This  is  a  good  situation;  and 
suspense  is  excited  as  to  what  Flora  will  do.  She  resolves  not 
to  betray  the  cavalier  she  promised  to  succour;  and  tells  them  he 

Srang  from  the  window  into  the  garden,  and  so  escaped, 
eaumont  and  Fletcher  have  taken  the  situation,  and  rendered 
it  one  of  the  finest  in  the  drama.  With  Calderon  it  is  little  more 
than  an  imbrogUo;  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  it  is  tragedy. 
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The  scene  occurs  in  '  The  Custom  of  the  Gountiy.'  It  is  Donna 
Giiiomar's  bedchamber.  Anxious  about  her  son,  who  is  abaent, 
she  sends  domestics  forth  to  look  for  him.  She  kneds  in  prayer. 
Rutilio  rushes  in  as  from  piumdt.  He  implores  protection,  telUng 
her  he  has  killed  a  man  in  a  brawl,  and  that  the  officers  are  aft^ 
him.  She  conceals  him  behind  her  bed-hangings,  and  promiflea 
protection.  And  now  the  officers  and  servants  enter  with  the 
body  of  her  son  upon  a  bier ! 

1st  Sen.    Tour  only  ion, 

M^  Lord  Duwte  *b  dain. 
Ut  Officer.  His  murderer, 

Punued  by  us,  waa  by  a  boy  diflooTcred 

Entering  jour  house,  and  that  induced  us 

To  press  mto  it  for  his  appxehension. 
Guiomar.  Oh! 
Itt  Serv.    Sure  her  heart  is  broke! 

The  alteration  of  a  cousin  into  a  mother  renders  this  scene 
terrible.  The  noble  woman  keeps  her  word,  and  dismisses  the 
officers.  When  alone  with  the  corpse  of  her  son,  she  calls  the 
murderer  forth,  and  bids  him  depart  in  peace. 

Come  fearless  forth!  but  let  thy  face  he  covered, 
That  I  hereafter  he  not  forced  to  know  thee  I 

Considering  the  immense  influence  exercised  over  the  European 
stage  by  the  Spanish  dramatists,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
that  no  selection  and  translation  of  chefs  d!(Buores^  no  accurate 
and  satisfactory  account  of  these  dramatists,  exist  in  our  lai^guage. 
The  German  critics  have  eulogized  them  with  fervour;  the  French 
have  scarcely  been  less  ardent;  many  English  writers  have  ex- 
hibited a  satisfactory  knowledge,  and  strong  admiration;  and  yet 
the  Spanish  drama  remains  a  mystery  to  all  not  acquainted  with 
its  language.  German  readers  will  find  an  inimitable  version  of 
some  of  Calderon's  best  plays  in  die  translation  by  Gries:  but 
the  English  reader  is  witnout  aid.  It  may  therefore  afford  our 
readers  some  amusement  and  instruction,  it  we  succeed  in  bring- 
ing the  characteristics  of  this  drama  distinctly  before  their  eyes; 
that  they  may  know  what  is  to  be  found  there,  and  from  what 
point  of  view  it  must  be  contemplated. 

Schlegel  has  pronoimced  the  Spanish  drama  to  be  the  same  in 
kind  as  the  English ;  and  numerous  critics  have  echoed  the  asser- 
tion. Yet  it  requires  little  acuteness  to  perceive  that  the  resem« 
blance  is  purely  ^/brma/,  and  indeed  trivial.  The  two  Dramas  are 
opposed  in  spirit,  tendency,  and  construction ;  they  unite  only 
on  the  common  ground  of  difference  from  the  antique,  in  disre- 

*  A  few  plays  have  been  translated  and  analyzed  in  the  Magazines,  but  at  rare 
intenrals  and  in  insuflicient  quantity.    An  analysis  of  the  *€iobiin  Lady/  with 

rted extracts,  appeared  in  'Blackwood'  two  yean  ago.    Mr.  John  Ozeotad 
gave  an  adminible  venion  of  *  life  is  a  Dream'  in  the '  Monthly  yagaiine.' 
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gaiding  the  unities,  and  in  mingling  the  comic  with  the  tragic. 
Li  these  latter  points  there  is  certainly  resemblance ;  but  who 
does  not  see  that  such  resemblances  are  trivial,  and  form  no  real 
ground  of  classification  ?  And  who  is  not  aware  that  the  Greeks 
memselyes  constantly  violated  the  unities,  and  that  iBschylus  and 
Euripides  mingled  with  their  tragedies,  not  simply  the  comic,  but 
the  almost  fiircical  ?  The  nature  of  the  Spanish  drama  is,  as  we 
shall  prove,  widely  opposed  to  that  of  tne  English ;  and  the 
student  must  not  only  endeavour  to  divest  himself  of  all  remem- 
brance of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  while  judging  the  Spaniards, 
but  must  also  get  rid  of  the  rubbish  whicn  modems  have  accu* 
mulated  respecting  Romandc  Art 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  that 
which  at  once  divides  it  from  the  English,  is  its  objectivity* 
This  is  the  characteristic  of  all  southern  nations,  and  consequently 
of  southern  art ;  but  we  confine  oxmselves  here  to  the  Spanish 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  English.  Calderon  and  Shakspeare 
stand  as  the  opposite  poles  of  intellectual  action;  the  tendency 
of  the  Spaniard  being  to  transform  all  thoughts  into  sensations, 
that  of  the  Englishman  to  transform  all  sensations  into  thoughts. 
The  one  making  thoughts  little  more  than  the  symbols  of  external 
things  ;  the  ouier  making  universal  nature  but  symbols  of  his 
thoughts.  The  tendency  of  Spanish  poetry  in  its  excess  is  towards 
inane  materialism  ;  that  of  English  poetiy  in  its  excess  is  toward^ 
idiosyncracy.  But  in  the  great  poets  of  each  nation  we  see  some- 
thing apparently  contradicting  this  distinction  of  national  tend- 
encies. Uompared  with  most  English  poets,  Shakspeare  is,  we 
should  say,  eminently  objective.  Compared  with  his  brethren, 
Calderon  is  subjective.  But  compared  with  each  other,  we  see 
in  Calderon  the  dominant  tendency  of  his  nation  towards  ob- 
jectivity, and  in  Shakspeare  the  dominant  tendency  towards 
subjectivity.  Shakspeare  and  Gothe  are  said  to  be  objective 
poets,  and  justly :  out  this  is  solely  because  they  were  great 
enough  to  avoid  falling  into  mere  subjective  representations,  ti.  e. 
idiosyncracies,  which  is  the  constant  error  of  the  northern  poet, 
and  which,  being  the  excess  of  the  national  tendency,  it  is  the 
more  difficult  to  avoid.  It  is  correct,  therefore,  to  say  that  Shak- 
speare and  Gothe  were  objective  poets  ;  but  if  the  spirit  of  their 
poetry  be  compared  with,  the  spirit  of  southern  poetry,  its  sub- 
jective nature  will  at  once  appear.  Objectivity  being  the  domi- 
nant tendency  of  the  Spanish  mind,  we  shall  proceed  to  trace  its 
influence  on  the  drama. 

*  The  words  *  objectiTe'  and  *  subjectiye'  ha^e  reoentlj  been  revived  in  Eng- 
land; and  although  ayerae  to  neologisms,  and  especially  averse  to  these  particular 
instances,  yet  for  want  of  better  we  aie  compelled,  as  in  the  preoeding  article  on 
Plato,  to  use  them.  They  point  to  a  most  important  distinction,  which  can  be 
oonreyed  by  no  other  single  words. 
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Instead  of  the  dramatic  eoolution  of  charaidier  and  poMgkmj 

which  is  always  the  aim,  at  least,  of  an  Englifih  poet,  the  Spaniard 
never  attempts  more  than  the  evolution  rf  plot  The  events  aie 
not  chosen  to  elicit  the  separate  phases  of  the  minds  of  the  actoia, 
l^ut  to  cany  on  the  intri^e  of  a  complicated  stoij.  ThepaaaLODS 
called  forth  are  those  which  have  direct  reference  to  the  mcide&t 
About  to  occur,  or  just  occurred.  Kage,  jealousy,  love,  and  hate 
are  there;  but  with  them  no  recuxrenoe  to  early  days  ;  no  slight 
touches  which  reveal  preceding  conditions  of  the  mind  and  ihe 
affections ;  no  involuntary  demonstraidons  of  qualities  studioody 
guarded  from  the  public  gaze.  These  men  '  wear  their  heaxts 
upon  their  sleeves' — at  least  as  much  heart  as  '^ey  are  snjqpoaed 
to  possess.  Their  feeUngs  are  definite,  distinct.  We  detect  no 
hau-feelin^s,  no  mixed  motives,  no  interpenetration  of  the  in- 
terests and  prejudices,  no  gusts  of  passion  Highing  into  tender 
recollections  and  then  roused  again  to  fury,  as  Shakspeare  so 
wonderfully  depicts.  The  man^  in  short,  is  not  before  you,  but 
the  passion:  the  passion  is  there,  but  not  the  nassionate  man. 
iNo-vmere  throughout  the  Spanish  drama  can  you  nnd  a  character; 
ever3rwhere  personificaldons.  There  are  certain  stereotyped  forms 
which  serve  for  every  play;  they  are  differently  called,  but  not 
differently  made.  If  you  remember  any  person  in  these  dramas, 
it  is  by  what  he  rfW,  and  not  what  hefek  ;  because  the  difference 
is  only  in  the  actions,  not  in  individualities. 

This  is  not  the  'yvay  with  Shakspeare.  He  has  dmwn  accom- 
plished, heartless,  >  intellectual  villains  in  lago,  Edmund,  and 
Kichard  III.  ^  he  has  drawn  jealous,  impetuous,  pasmonate  hus- 
bands in  Leontes,  Posthumus,  and  Othello  ;  he  has  drawn 
wronged,  patient,  loving  wives  in  Hermione,  Lnc^en,  and  Des- 
demona.  Yet  so  various,  so  distinct  are  aQ  these  mdividuahties, 
in  the  midst  of  their  generic  resemblances,  that  the  general  ami- 
larity  is  rarely  detected,  and  the  characters  never  for  an  instant 
confounded.  So  with  his  endless  fools.  Folly  of  all  shades  and 
antics,  shapes  itself  into  distinddve  realities.  Who  ever  mis- 
took the  braggart  Paroles  for  the  braggart  Pistol  ?  the  conceited 
Bottom  for  me  puffed  up  Malvolio  r  the  acquiescent  Snug  for 
the  acquiescent  Verges  ?  the  dotard  Dogbeny  for  the  dotard 
Polonius  ? — ^And  who  could  ever  distinguish  one  pracioso  of  the 
Spaniards  firom  another?  who  remembers  even  iheir  names  ? 

The  reader  sees  at  once  how  necessary  it  is  to  bear  in  mind  the 
distinctive  tendencies  of  the  two  nations  when  he  compares  the 
plays  of  Calderon  with  those  of  Shakspeare.  The  Aim  of  each 
was  different.  The  audience  was  different.  The  English  poet 
always  sets  before  him  the  task  of  illustrating  character  and 
|»86ion.  His  story  is  the  means  whereby  this  is  to  take  place  ; 
rt  is  consequently  subordinate  to  the  higher  aim.    The  Spanish 
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|»oet,  on  the  contraiy,  sets  himself  the  task  of  representing  an 
interesting  and  complicated  story;  and  for  that  purpose  uses 
characters  and  passions  as  the  means.  The  story  is  his  prindpal 
aim.  In  the  English  poet  the  story  is  fused  by  the  passions  and 
moulded  by  the  cnaracters.  It  also  reacts  on  the  characters  and 
elicits  the  passions.  The  two  things — event  and  character — 
xnutuaDy  encxt  each  other.  The  Spanish  poet  never  attempts 
this  difficult  achievement.  He  uses  character  as  the  instrument 
and  plaything  of  the  story.  His  persons  influence  the  story  by 
what  they  do,  but  never  by  what  they  feel.  Examine  lago  or 
Bichard  IH.,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  these  are  not  merely 
men  who  do  villanous  acts;  but  that  villany  is  the  tone  and 
colour  of  their  minds,  affecting  all  conclusions,  distorting  all 
judgments.  Every  thing  that  is  beautiful  or  sacred  is  associated 
m  tneir  minds  with  what  is  obscene  and  corrupt.  Examine  one 
of  Calderon's  villains — such  as  Ennio— and  it  will  be  apparent 
that  this  villany  is  so  apart  and  distinct  from  his  mind,  that  it 
looks  like  feigning,  or  insanity :  it  is  not  the  man  Eamio  thinking, 
but  Calderon  thinking  for  him.  In  the  high  sense  of  the  worn 
the  Spanish  poets  are  not  dramatists,  but  ventriloquists. 

The  same  objective  tendency  is  observable  m  their  poetry, 
'which  stands  in  the  same  opposition  to  our  own.  It  is  not  the 
expression  of  dramatic  feeling;  it  is  not  passion  working  from  in- 
wiurds;  it  is  ventriloquism.  Li  our  dramatists  the  poetry  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  passion.  It  produces  often  the  most  electric 
shock  by  the  employment  of  funiliar  words.  And  it  does  this 
because  expressing  real  passion,  not  the  fanciful  analogies  of  a 
mind  at  case  sporting  with  its  images.  It  endeavours  to  ^ve 
utterance  to  the  truth  of  feeling,  and  to  render  this  truth  beautiful 
by  clothing  it  in  the  highest  imaginative  expression.  The  Spanish 
poet  disregards  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  saymg  something  fandfiil 
or  striking ;  he  is  occupied  with  fanciful  analogies,  not  withimagina- 
live  truth. 

We  may  notice  here  another  peculiarity  of  this  drama,  which 
consists  in  the  curious  mixture  of  rapid  incident  and  brief  dialogue, 
with  the  most  wearisome  rhetorical  speeches,  of  a  length  unpa- 
zallded  in  the  annals  of  the  drama.  The  Greeks  indulge  in  long 
descriptions;  so  do  the  French;  but  the  Spaniards  distance  them 
by  hundreds  of  lines.  Speeches  of  two  or  three  himdred  lines  are 
constantly  occurring  in  the  very  thick  of  the  action;  speeches  filled 
with  digressions  of  bombastic  metaphors,  and  metaphysical  concetti. 
While  tne  reader  is  anxious  to  get  a  clue  to  the  mysterjr  of  the  plot, 
he  has  to  wade  through  these  terrible  displays  of  rhetoric.  Tedious 
es  these  are  to  us,  ^  tedious  exceedingly^'  tney  form  to  a  Spanish 
audience  a  high  treat.  They  seem  indeed  to  suit  the  measured 
gravity  of  the  Spaniard;  to  flatter  his  taste  for  oriental  pomp 
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of  language;  and  to  fonn  a  lepose  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
action. 

A  third  characteristic  is,  that  this  drama  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  the  ahsa.  The  glosa  is  a  species  of  poetry  to  which  the  Spa- 
niards have  always  been  addicted.  It  consists  in  taking  up  some 
proverb,  or  some  poetical  thought,  and  varying  it  in  every  ima* 
einable  way,  as  a  musician  varies  a  theme;  the  proverb  forming 
3ie  *  burden*  of  each  verse.  The  Spanish  drama  may  often  be 
called  a  glosa  in  action.  Most  of  the  titles  of  the  pieces  are  pro- 
verbs or  maxims  which  in  themselves  '  denote  foregone  conclusions.' 
Thus,  ^  Life  is  a  Dream:'  '  In  this  Life  all  is  true  and  all  is 
false:'  *  The  Devotion  to  the  Cross  :* '  Beware  of  Still  Water  :* 
•  Jealousy,  the  worst  of  Monsters:*  *  All  is  not  so  bad  as  it  ap- 
pears:* ^  A  House  with  two  Doors  is  difficult  to  guard:*  ^  l£e 
Physician  of  his  own  Honour.'  So  also  in  the  monologues  and 
lengthy  speeches  we  find  a  perpetual  glosing  and  commenting; 
every  point  is  argued  as  in  a  court  of  law,  and  ^lustrated  wiUi 
any  and  every  simile  that  occurs.  We  would  rder  to  the  *  Al- 
calde de  Zalamea'  (act  ii.,  scene  1),  for  an  amusing  example,  whoe 
the  captain  enumerates  what  one  day  will  bring  forth.  It  is  too 
long  to  quote. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  conadcration  of  a  characteristic  of 
this  drama  which  it  is  imperative  on  the  student  rightly  to  appre- 
ciate; and  which  will  form  for  him  an  entertaining  and  highly 
important  subject  of  investigation.  We  mean  the  objective  morality 
and  religion  of  the  Spaniards.  Morality  was  not  with  them  a 
virtuous  habit,  a  radical  belief  colouring  all  other  belieis,  in- 
fluencing all  other  ideas,  mixing  as  it  were  with  their  very  life's 
blood.  It  was  a  submission  to  rigidly  defined  principles,  which 
were  incarnate  in  the  church,  the  throne,  and  the  escutcneon.  Reli- 
gion, loyalty,  honour,  were  the  three  restraining  principles.  Owi- 
science^  in  our  meaning  of  the  word,  there  was  none;  but  in 
its  place  the  Holy  Inquisition,  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Opinion :  these  were  tenible  in  their  vengeance,  rigid  in 
their  decrees.  All  men  knew  what  crimes  were,  and  what  their 
punishment.     Both  were  definite,  objective. 

Let  this  objective  morality  be  thoroughly  understood,  for  in 
Spanish  history  and  Spanish  art  its  influence  is  all-important. 
Iiie  forei^er,  if  Protestant,  is  shocked  to  find  in  all  the  opanish 
plays  a  fnghtful  immorality,  as  it  appears  to  him.  In  '  LaDevo- 
cion  de  la  Cruz,'  by  Calderon,  the  nero  is  a  true  Byronic  ruffian 
'  mixed  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes.'  By  his  own 
c6nfe8sion,  his  life  has  been  a  series  of  revolting  crimes;  he  talks 
^  as  familiarly'  of  robberies,  murders,  and  incest,  as  maidens  do 
*  of  puppy-docs.'  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  viUany  there  is  a  virtue. 
He  says  that  he  has  always  steadfastly  believed  in  God,  and  alwap 
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laised  a  cross  upon  tKe  graves  of  his  victims  (a  practice  common 
nfith  the  southern  banditti),  and  hopes  in  consequence  of  this 
8tead&st  fidth — a  faith  no  corruption  of  his  soul  could  dim — ^that 
lie  shall  obtain  salvation.  And  he  obtains  it !  This  is  a  strong 
case:  but  we  will  add  that  of  the  ^  Purgatorio  di  San  Patricio/ 
because  the  modem  Grerman  critics,  who  have  so  eloquently  and  ex- 
travagantly lauded  Calderon,  have  selected  this  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  profoundly  pious  tendency  of  their  favourite  poet.  In  the 
*  Purgatorio/  the  villain  Ennio  is  still  more  atrocious  than  he  of 
the  'jDevotion  to  the  Gross/  and  with  less  apparent  religion  to 
excuse  him.    He  tells  us, 

Horrid  crimet,  theft,  murder,  sacrilege. 
Treason,  and  perfidy— these  are  my  boast 
And  glory! 

He  recounts  the  exploits  of  his  life,  amon^  which  are  the 
slaying  of  an  old  Hidalgo,  and  abduction  of  mis  daughter;  the 
stabbing  another  Hidalgo  in  the  nuptial  chamber,  and  robbing 
him  of  nis  wife;  with  others  equally  atrocious.  But  he  too  has 
a  virtue  to  redeem  him.  He  sought  refuge  in  a  convent  and  se- 
duced one  of  the  nuns.  His  virtue  consists  in  the  remorse  which 
for  the  first  time  he  felt  on  this  occasion !  This  glimpse  of  faith 
saves  him;  this  terror  of  the  offended  church  and  tribute  to  her 
awful  power,  is  the  point  on  which  hangs  his  salvation.^ 

Had  not  Calderon  been  eminently  religious,  and  a  member  of 
the  Inquisition,  one  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  this  merely  a 
satire  on  the  Church,  which  preached  the  superiority  of  fcith  over 
works:  but  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  Catholic  Church  in 
those  days  assures  us  of  his  earnestness:  even  his  latest  editor,  M. 
Ochoa,  declares  the  *  Devotion  to  the  Cross*  to  contain  una  idea 
altamente  social. 

The  comparison  of  confession  with  remorse  will  further  aid 
us  in  this  exposition.  The  Catholic  commits  a  sin,  which 
having  confessed— having  thrown  it  out — ^he  endures  his  pe- 
nance, and  again  is  joyous.  The  Protestant  has  no  such  means  of 
throwing  out  his  remorse:  it  is  a  terrible  monitor  vntfan  per- 
petually reminding  him  of  his  transgression.  Remorse  has  been 
aefined  by  Henry  Taylor  (in  '  The  Statesman')  as  an  anticipa- 
tian  of  the  opinion  of  others.  Now  in  confession  a  man  rids  him- 
self of  the  *  perilous  stuff  that  weighs  upon  his  heart.*  He  con- 
fesses his  transgression,  and  its  enormity  is  measured  by  the  penance 
imposed.  The  vague  uncertainty  of  fear  no  longer  haunts  him. 
He  knows  the  extent  of  his  sin,  and  the  extent  of  punishment. 
It  is  very  different  with  the  Protestant.  He  caimot  measure  the 
enormity  of  his  sin;  he  has  no  definite  penance  awarded;  he 
cannot  know  the  opinions  formed  of  his  action  by  others;  and  it  is 
this  uncertainty  and  anticipative  fear  which  constitutes  the  horror 
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of  remone.  Tlie  man  sees  jpalliatioiis  for  Iub  act,  ^wliiisli  he  kncywa 
his  fellow-men  will  not  appreciate.  He  stUls  liia  conncience  iritk 
sophisms  which  he  feels  can  blind  no  odier.  What  wis  the 
world  think?  What  will  those  he  loves,  those  he  reveres,  and 
those  on  whose  esteem  his  wel&re  hangs,  what  will  they  think  q£ 
his  transgression?  Or,  lastly  and  awftulj,  what  will  ma  eteoial 
Judge  tmnk?  This  question  the  Protestant  is  unable  to  answer? 
and  in  his  uncertainty  lies  the  terror.  The  Catholic  has  the 
question  answered  by  his  priest,  who,  as  the  mediator  betweeas 
him  and  heaven,  measures  tne  transgresmon,  and  inflicts  the  proper 
penance. 

The  student  of  Spanish  or  Italian  history  will  be  frequently 
puzzled  at  the  contradictions  in  character  which  this  objectivity 
of  Catholicism  induces.  He  will  see  the  greatest  moral  kzity 
united  to  intense  religious  fervour.  He  will  find  consummate 
villany,  and  reckless  indifference  to  all  appearances,  accompanied 
by  unshaken  faith,  and  punctual  observance  of  all  ntoals.  The 
very  Borgia  is  devout. 

The  social  life  of  the  Spaniards,  as  exhibited  in  their  plays,  is 
a  testimony  of  the  same  idolatry  of  form  and  indifference  to 
spkit.  Nothing  so  thin-skinned  as  the  honour  of  an  Hidalgo. 
The  smallest  affront  is  resented  at  the  rapier  point.  He  quietly 
lolls  wife  or  sister  on  suspicion  of  any  intri^e.  Yet  this  map^  sa 
ready  to  Hll  his  sister  for  encouramng  a  c&ndestine  court^p,  is 
himself  bent  upon  nothing  less  than  being  concerned  in  an  in- 
trigue with  the  sister  of  his  &iend;  although  assured  that  this 
friend  would  kill  her  if  he  discovered  the  mtrigue.  It  is  in  a 
similar  spirit  that  young  men  speak  of  women  in  a  strain,  which^ 
if  applied  to  their  own  sisters,  would  be  at  once  the  cause  of  a 
chaUenffe.  The  Spaniard  would  intrigue  with  his  friend's  sister;* 
and  kill  the  sister  who  followed  his  example. 

One  sees  throughout  their  drama  that  the  boasted  honour  is  as 
absurd  prejudice,  not  an  ideal  principle.  The  actors  cheat  audi 
lie  with  the  assurance  and  exuberance  of  an  Autolycus;  and 
never  seem  to  have  a  suspicion  of  their  own  pmity.  We  wish  to 
indst  on  this  point,  because  Schle^l  has  spoken  so  wanoly  of 
the  high  integrity  of  these  Spaniard.  He  compares  their  sensi*- 
tiveness  of  honour  to  the  &bulous  story  of  the  ermine  which  sets 
such  value  on  the  whiteness  of  its  skin,  that  on  being  pursued 
by  the  hunters  it  yields  itself  up  to  destruction  rather  than  stain 
its  beauty.  The  comparison  is  beautifid  and  apt;  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  intended.  Precisely  when  pursued  by  the 
hunters  (i.  e.  when  dragged  before  the  public  gaze)  this  ermine 
will  rather  die  than  stam  its  skin.  When  unobserved,  it  has  no 
scruple  about  the  dirt  it  crawls  through.  Take  these  examples, 
selected  at  random. 


Moralafa  S^panishJPktt^  All 

In  *  El  Domine  Lueas,^  hj  Lope  de  Yega^  Bosaido  iBr  otEeteA 
the  lumd  of  Lacielaa;  and  thou^  aware  of  her  engagement  to 
his  best  friend,  Fabncio,  he  aooepts  the  offer.  True,  he  has  a 
twinge  of  conscience — ^but  he  gaily  stifles  it  with  the  lemaxk, 
that  in  this  world  eveiy  one  acts  for  himself,  and  that  deluau^ 
is  ndiculoiis  when  a  lovelj  woman  and  thirty  thousand  docaito 
lie  in  question !  Nor  is  this  Fabrido  himself  a  whit  better.  In 
Older  to  -mn  Locxetia  from  her  &ther  he  endeavours  to  blast  her 
character,  and  ofBsrs  a  bribe  to  the  servant  to  swear  he  saw  him 
enter  her  chamber  at  night 

Such  actions,  when  unobserved  by  others,  abound,  and  are 
quite  sufficient  to  show  the  want  of  real  principle  ia  the  diar 
lactenu 

Nor  is  the  moraHtv  of  the  characters  rendered  superfluous  by  the 
general  morality  of  the  story,  or  reflections.  Some  pithy  re** 
marks  and  maxims  occasionally  find  their  way  into  these  plays; 
bat  except  in  the  ^  Autos,'  and  one  or  two  relij^ous  plays  of 
Galderon,  we  have  no  hint  of  that  lay  pulpit  which  the  drama 
has  been  designated.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Bouterwek* 
that  the  popimir  taste  of  the  Spaniards  demanded  an  agreeable 
amusement,  created  by  the  boldest  and  most  varied  mixture  of 
the  serious  and  comic,  of  intrigues,  surprises,  and  animated  situa- 
tions, interspersed  with  sallies  of  the  imagination  and  ingenious 
tiioughts.  No  moral  impression  was  designed,  only  an  amuse- 
ment. But  how  did  it  nappen  that  a  people,  in  whom  moral 
Savity  has  always  been  a  national  characteiistie,  should  thua 
ow  themselves  indifferent  to  the  moral  effect  of  iheir  dramatic 
entertainments?  The  cause  was  this.  The  age  of  chivaliy  was 
past;  and  the  ecclesiastical  fetters  imposed  upon  opinion  and 
conscience  afforded  so  little  freedom  to  the  mind,  that  it  was  not 
possible  the  public  could  endure,  still  less  enjoy,  moral  reflectsoo 
on  the  stage.  The  Spaniard,  as  a  Catholic,  devoutly  and  im- 
plicitly submitted  his  understanding  to  the  doctrines  and  man- 
dates  of  the  Church;  but,  as  a  man, lie  ardently  sought  fiir  amuse- 
ments  in  which  he  might  allow  his  heart  fieely  to  participate. 
Moral  reflection  could  not  be  pleasing  in  any  place  where  he 
sought  to  be  gratified  by  the  unconstrained  exercise  of  his  fedr 
ings;  for  every  moral  thought  tended  to  revive  the  recollection 
of  the  Inquisition. 

But  although  the  morality  of  the  Spaniards  was  objective,  it  was 

•riflid.    The  restraints  were  vigorous  and  definite.    It  was  an  age 

of  strong  and  vehement  passions:  these  were  constantly  called  forth 

by  the  spirit  of  adventurous  energy  and  restless  excitement  then 

•  •IBBtoryofSpaiiisliPbetfy/p.  295,tnuif. 
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prevalent;  and  on  the  other  hand  restrained  bj strong  convicdons 
and  rigid  principles,  which  irritated  the  panons  they  restrained. 
Such  an  age  is  in  essence  eminentlj  oramatic;  because  on  all 
sides  there  must  be  what  Hegel  calls  the  coUuian  betweoi  vehe- 
ment passions  and  strong  restraints.  The  drama  flourishes  in  a 
troubled  atmosphere;  and  the  great  dramatic  eras  haye  been 
troubled  ones.  At  no  time  were  the  theatres  so  crowded  in 
France  as  during  the  two  revolutions.  It  was  during  the  trou- 
blous reign  of  George  III.  that  the  stage  flourished  nere;  and 
during  those  of  Elizabeth  and  James  that  the  drama  arose  to  zts 
majestic  height.  The  sixteenth  century  was  eminently  fitted  for 
ihe  drama,  and  Spain  a  naticm  worthy  to  give  it  birth.  In  that  age 
of  excitement  ana  adventure,  whenever  the  energies  of  men  werd 
not  called  forth  by  wars,  discoveries,  popular  tumults,  or  personal 
ambitions,  they  were  naturally  devoted  to  love  and  mtrigue. 
The  soldier  disbanded  is  no  citizen:  in  the  time  of  peace  his 
occupation  is  gallantry.  The  soldiers  of  that  age  had  little  or 
no  inclination  towards  the  arts  of  peace;  and  when  not  in  actual 
service,  time  homg  idly  on  their  nands.  They  read  ballads  full 
of  war,  loyalty,  and  love;  and  these  only  gave  the  spur  to  their 
imaginations,  and  dignified  their  desies  with  all  the  lustre  of 
romance.  What  had  the  soldier  to  do  in  peace?  his  passions 
urging  him  into  coUirion  with  irritating  restraints:  vani^,  idle- 
ness, restlessness,  spurring  his  passions.  He  walks  along^  the 
sultry  streets  of  ])idbdrid,  sick  of  idleness,  envying  his  menda 
their  dangerous  but  exciting  intrigues,  and  murmuring  verses  of 
the  ^  Cid.'  A  woman  passes  him  in  the  street,  veiled  in  pro- 
voking obscurity;  one  lon^,  dark,  passionate  eye  seems  to  voudi 
for  corresponding  beauty  in  the  other  features,  but  they  are 
entirely  hidden.  Conjecture,  prompted  by  desire,  is  rifis.  He 
ffuesses  her  beauty  from  the  consciousness  of  her  walk.  He 
follows  her  to  church.  Their  fingers  droop  into  the  holy  water 
at  the  same  instant.  He  kneels  at  a  little  distance  £K>m  her. 
She  raises  her  veil,  and  every  nerve  thrills  within  him.  The  cool 
church  has  now  become  a  raging  fire  to  him.  He  follows  her 
home^  determined,  spite  of  every  obstacle,  to  win  her.  There 
are  obstacles  enough  to  irritate  a  calmer  temperament.  The 
jealous  seclusion  in  which  she  is  kept;  the  vigilant  duenna;  the 
ferocious  brother;  the  difficulties  of  meeting,  and  the  terrible 
consequences  of  detection:  these  all  give  additional  impetus 
to  his  will  and  passions.  When  once  the  intrigue  is  set  on  foot, 
he  is  occupied,  happy.  Dan^r  and  happiness  are  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  his  intrigue;  and  mgenuity,  audacity,  and  caution  fill 
up  tne  intermediate  letters.  His  life  has  now  an  object.  After 
the  siesta  he  employs  his  brain  in  composing  sonnets  while 
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luxuriously  smoking;  or  else  he  devises  plans  for  meeting  his 
beloved.  Night  comes  with  her  coolness  and  her  shadows.  He 
takes  his  guitar  and  sallies  forth,  to  earn  a  trivial  token  of  his 
mistress's  attention:  a  token  perhaps  to  be  purchased  with  blood- 
shed. 

This  is  the  life  we  see  reflected  in  the  Spanish  comedies,  and 
more  particularly  in  those  of  Lope  de  Vega.  ^  In  Caldenm  &e 
collision  of  strong  passions  and  strong  restraints  leads  oftener 
to  crime;  because  his  mind  was  more  tragical  and  gloomy  than 
that  of  the  gay,  careless,  ^ntlemanly  Lope.  Li  bom  we  see  the 
same  state  of  a  society  emmently  corrupt,  idle,  and  adventurous. 
Swords  are  drawn  on  all  occasions:  ^  blood  is  made' as  light  of 
as  money  in  our  modem  comedies.*  Men  who  the  moment* 
before  have  been  violating  the  honour  of  their  friends;  violating 
every  principle  of  integrity,  of  morality;  are  as  sensitive  to  any 
imaginazy  dight  on  their  own  honour,  as  a  new-made  peer  to 
forsetfulness  of  his  title. 

Such  appear  to  us,  after  a  careful  study,  to  be  the  distinguish** 
ing  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  drama.  They  will  at  once  be 
recognised  as  widely  opposed  from  those  of  our  own  drama;  and 
completely  refuting  ^nl^el's  assertion  respectmg  the  kindred 
principles  pervading  the  two.  Whether  all  these  differences 
meiq^e  in  one  common  ground  of  agreement,  caUed  the  *'  principle 
of  Komantic  Art,"  we  cannot  say,  not  having  yet  been  able  to 
attach  any  solid  meaning  to  this  much  talked  of  principle;  but 
we  are  sure  that  ordinary  minds  must  be  stmck  with  tnese  dif- 
ferences; and  we  are  sure  that  the  student  of  the  Spanish  drama 
will  waste  his  time  if  he  do  not  set  aside  the  Shakspearian 
standard,  and  judge  the  plays  from  another  point  of  view.  They 
are  worthy  of  study — peculiarly  so  to  dramatists:  but  for  other 
reasons,  and  for  other  purposes  than  Shakspearian. 

Beyond  those  inner  characteristics  we  have  described,  there  are 
also  those  of  form,  which  we  may  briefly  notice.  The  Spamsh 
drama  is  divided  into  sacred  comedies  and  profane  comedies. 
These  again  are  subdivided  into  Vidas  de  Santos  and  Atttos  Sa- 
eramentaks;  and  into  Heroic  Comedies,  Comedies  of  the  Cloak 
and  Sword,  Comedies  of  Character ;  with  loaSy  eniremeseSy  and 
saynetes  ;  the  latter  being  preludes  and  interludes.  ^ 

The  Vidas  de  Santos  and  the  AutoSy  being  religious  dramas  re- 
semblizL?^  our  mysteries^  and  moralities,  we  shall  say  nothing  of 
here.  The  title  of  Heroic  is  given  to  such  pl;^  &s  are  on  nis- 
torical,  mythological,  and  allegorical  subjects,  llie  ComedUu  de 
Capa  y  Espada  are  those  founded  on  subjects  taken  from  ordinaiy 
life,  and  performed  in  the  costume  of  the  day.     The  Comedias  ae 
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Hgwrdn  are  the  same  as  l3ie  above,  exeeptmg  tlsat  liie  pniiGipa]! 
character  \b  a  needy  adventurer  representing  himself  as  a  nek 
nobleman;  and  simuar  deceits.  Let  us  add,  that  the  word  oofftafiv 
by  no  means  answers  to  our  comedy:  it  ^nerallj  impfies  moi« 
what  we  mean  bj  a  five-act  play:  includm^  gloom  and  mirfil^ 
pathos  and  ftin.  Many  of  Galderon's  comedies  are  terrific;  bat 
lAisij  have  all  a  comic  element  in  them.  A  vexy  tolerable  idea  of 
the  CcmedAa  de  Capa  y  Eepada^  may  be  formed  by  those  familiar 
with  the  'Honeymoon,'  or  the  'Wonder:'  except  liiat  the 
Spanish  comedies  are  uniformly  wriitoi  in  florid  verse.  Closete 
axe  in  perpetual  requisition.  Pursuits  and  concealments,  eqni- 
voques  and  quarrels,  are  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  The 
'bustle'  of  the  stage  is  incessant:  or  ceasing  <mlyin  fiivourof 
Aose  longwinded  speeches  we  before  noticed.  Attention  is  kept 
on  the  alert  by  tine  rapidity  and  perplexity  of  the  situations  r 
these  are  facilitated  by  a  supreme  disregard  for  probability:  iprcfm 
entrances  of  fathers  and  husbands  are  always  at  hand,  and  youLaie 
tao  hmrried  on  by  the  excitement  of  the  scene  to  question  '  how 
the  devil  they  got  there.'  The  poet's  object  is  to  keep  'up  the 
ball  with  incessant  activity,  and  no  obstacles  of  probability  are 
ever  considered;  and  as  no  time  is  given  for  reflection,  so  no  cdd 
criticism  intesrupts  the  interest. 

We  sud  that  the  characters  in  these  plays  vrece  certain  steroo^ 
typed  forms,  used  upon  all  occasions.  With  an  exception  now 
and  then,  they  consist  of  a  cavalier,  or  two,  or  even  three,  and 
dieir  mistresses;  these  answer  to  our  waUdng  sentlemen  and 
*  white  muslins;*  an  old  man  or  two — ^very  irascible,  punctilious, 
and  easily  deceived;  a  jealous  husband  or  *  heavy  &ther;'  a 
valet  or  gracioeo — ^the  '  funny  man'  of  the  piece;  and,  finally,  a 
soubrette,  eriada^  in  love  with  the  gradmo.  This  grojcioeo  is  an 
important,  indi^nsable  person:  he  has  to  raise  the  laughter  of 
the  audience;^  deliver  letters  between  lovers;  parody  the  senti- 
ments and  actions  of  his  master;  and  to  fill  the  part  of  the  chorus 
in  the  Greek  drama,  in  expressing  the  plain  sentiments  of  the 
audience  on  tiie  hij^h  flown  extravagance  of  the  actors.  He  is 
sometimes  very  ludicrous;  at  others  insupportably  tedious.  His 
plays  on  words  and  ^  wit  combats'  are  no  more  to  be  endured 
th£^  the  laboured  nonsense  of  our  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The 
parody  of  his  master's  sentiments  is  oftien  highly  amusing,  and 
often  destructive  of  the  serious  interest.  Of  the  fermer  there  is  a 
ffood  specimen  in  Calderon's  *  No  ai  burks  con  el  Amor:'  where 
uie  gracioeo  is  in  love  and  assumes  all  the  elegant  aflectations  and 
fimtastic  sentiments  of  the  sighing,  despairing,  poeti^ng  gatoMi 
Of  the  latter  we  may  cite  Glarin's  parody  of  Cipriwio  in  *  £1  Magieo 
prodigioso:'  Cipriano  having  sold  himself  to  die  demon  for  the 
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I  of  Justma,  and  lumng  boimd  hiinself  by  a  Faust-like  com- 
pact signed  with  his  own  blood;  Qarinf  his  valet,  also  sells  him* 
self,  and  pulling  out  his  handkercief,  whereon  to  write  ike  com-* 
p«ct,  strikes  his  nose  and  makes  it  bleed,  that  he  too  maj  sign 
^th  his  own  blood !  This,  if  it  did  not  di^ust  the  au^encei 
would  j)Toduce  uproarious  laughter:  but  the  laugh  would  destroy 
idle  sentiment  of  the  play.  A  good  specimen  oi  the  Chorus  may 
be  seen  in  '  La  Nina  de  Gomez  Anas:'  Jornada  11.,  act  i.:  tha 
indignant  comment  of  Gines  on  the  beastly  cmellp^  of  Don  Gomess. 
Tne  reader  has  now  a  tolerably  distinct  sketon  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  drama  in  its  spbit  and  construction.  He  is  at  a 
point  of  view  icom  which  he  may  survey  it  with  as  much  fidmesB 
as  a  f(»rei^er  is  able;  and  with  as  much  profit  Aware  that  it  is 
of  a  species  radically  distinct  from  that  which  he  has  been  wont 
to  regard  as  the  highest,  he  is  yet  enabled  to  appreciate  its  merits 
in  themselves.  Untroubled  by  any  Shakspeanan  misgivings,  he 
can  open  the  voliunes  of  the  '  Spanish  Drama'  certain  of  harmless 
amusement;  and  (if  a  dramatist)  of  great  Aeatriad  instruction, 
Iiet  us  tiberefoze  now  descend  to  particulars,  and  endeavour  to 
sketch  the  characteristics  of  the  two  greatest  dramatists  Spain  has 
nioduced.  We  may  perhaps  see  reason  to  award  greater  praise  to 
Lope  de  Vega  than  the  fickle  world  has  continued  to  ratify;  and 
less  to  Calderon  than  his  passionate  adjoairers  have  so  eloquently 
set  forth. 

It  was  during  the  period  1580-90  that  the  immortal  Cek- 
VANTES  was  the  admired  dramatist  of  Spain.  His  productions, 
which  have  been  lost,*  were  as  superior  to  those  of  nis  rivals,  as 
they  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  young  LoPK  DE  Vega,  who  now 
burst  upon  the  stage  with  an  ardour,  a  fertility  and  dramatic  genius, 
hitherto  undreamt  of.  The  great  Cervantes  himself  Called  Lope 
*  a  prodigy  of  nature,*  monstmo  de  Id  naturcdeza  y  fenix  de  los 
ingemos:  and  to  this  Phoenix  he  was  forced  to  give  place.  It 
was  like  the  impetuous  Byron  driving  Scott  firom  the  field  of 
poetry  to  that  of  romance,  and  remaining  sole  *  Napoleon  of  the 
realms  of  Rhyme.'  Cervantes  did  not  long  continue  a  struggle 
he  felt  to  be  unequal;  but  relinquished  the  theatre  to  lay  up  stores, 
and  meditate  the  composition  of  the  greatest  romance  ever  written 
— ^the  first  part  of '  Don  Quixote.' 

It  is  cunous,  with  our  present  knowledge  and  estimate  of  the 
two  men,  to  think  of  Cervantes  inferior  to  Lope  de  Vega;  not 
rimply  inferior  in  renown,  but  in  talent  also.     We  have  alurking 

*  They  must  not  be  oonfounded  with  those  weU-known  plays  of  his  published 
by  Sbs  NafBrre,  which  irere  sabse^uent  prodacttons. 
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doubt  whether,  if  the  plays  were  extant,  we  should  not  find  in 
them  evidences  of  a  far  nigher  genius  than  was  ever  manifested 
bj  the  Spanish  Phoenix.  This  doubt  aiises  fiom  our  knowle^e 
of  the  author  of '  Don  Quixote/  which  causes  us  to  jump  to  we 
conclusion  that  he  must  always  have  been  a  man  of  infinitdiy 
higher  genius  than  Lope  de  Vega.  But  this  is  hasty,  and  unwise. 
We  may  say  that  Cervantes  was  a  man  of  greater  fisMnilties  than 
Lope;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  these  faculties  should  have 
be^  early  so  matured  as  to  excel  those  of  his  rivaL  Dull  boys 
have  turned  out  men  of  genius:  oaks  that  flourish  for  a  thousand 
yeai8»  do  not  spring  up  into  beauty  like  a  reed.  The  excelknoe  of 
Lope  de  Vega  was  not,  like  that  of  Cervantes,  one  demanding 
slow  growth,  and  abundant  noaterials  difficult  of  masteiy.  To 
write  plays  of  intrigue  there  needed  but  a  knowledge  of  manners 
and  of  elementary  passions,  with  a  quick  perception  of  the 
requisites  of  the  stage.  With  such  food  a  fandiul  ingenious 
intellect,  stimulated  by  inexhaustible  animal  spirits,  such  as  Lope 
possessed,  could  produce  masterpieces  of  the  kind  at  an  eany 
age.  But  to  wnte  '  Don  Quixote*  there  was  needed  a  profound 
and  varied  knowledge  of  mankind,  with  minute  and  patient 
observation  of  moral  c<»nplexities;  a  clear  insight  into  the  power 
of  the  interests  over  the  passions,  and  of  the  passions,  in  their  tuzn, 
over  the  interests.  In  a  word,  Cervantes  needed  a  rich  psvcho- 
logical  experience:  not  such  as  is  written  down  in  speculative 
treatises,  but  such  as  is  in  action  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  men. 
He  needed,  moreover,  a  complete  and  artistic  mastery  of  his  know- 
ledge, so  that  he  might  reproduce  it  in  the  most  harmonious  form. 
A  boy  of  twenty,  with  requisite  ability,  could  liave  written  the 
best  play  of  Lope  de  Vega;,  but  the  same  boy  could  not  even  have 
undergtood  '  Don  Quixote'  in  all  that  constitutes  its  surpassrn^ 
excellence.  It  was  not  till  his  fiftieth  year,  after  a  life  of  varied 
experience,  wherein  meditation  and  action  held  equal  sway,  that 
Cervantes  commenced  his  immortal  work.  It  was  in  his  twelfth 
year  that  Lope  began  to  write  plays;  it  was  in  his  twenty-siicth 
that  he  was  cnristened  the  Spamsh  Phoenix. 

There  is  no  inconastency  therefore  in  supposing  Cervantes 
inferior  to  the  youn^  Lope,  and  bein^  forced  to  yiela  him  place. 
He  was  slowly  growmg  at  ihe  time  when  Lope  was  in  full  vigour. 
And  vigour  it  was:  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  witnessed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  Lope's  dramas,  or  his  poetic 

E,  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment  respecting  his  extraor- 
fertility.  Think  of  a  writer  who  produced  two  thousand 
undred  dramas,  all  in  poetry,  all  actable,  and  acted;  and 
each  of  these  dramas  affording  materials  for  two  ordinary  plays, 
so  abundant  and  surprising  are  the  incidents  and  situations !    Two 
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thousand  two  hundred  dramas  !*  Whj,  Scribe,  the  most  rapid 
of  playwrights,  writing  in  prose,  and  generally  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  collaborateurj  has  not  produced  a  fifth  of  this 
quantity  of  &rces.  And  consider,  moreover,  that  in  these  plays 
of  Lope,  sonnets,  acrostics,  tercets  and  octaves,  are  scattered  with 
the  profiision  of  one  who  seems  to  create  obstacles  to  diow  how 
lightly  he  can  skip  over  them.  And  as  if  two  thousand  plays 
nv^ere  not  enough  for  one  brain  to  produce,  this  Phoenix  added 
thereto  five  epic  poems;  an  arcadia;  a  satirical  essay  on  comedy 
(-well  worth  reading);  thirty-rix  romances,  supplied  to  the  *  Ro- 
manoero-Greneral;'  the  '  Liaurel  d'  Apolo;'  an  eulogy  on  the 
Spanish  poets;  a  considerable  number  of  sonnets  and  spiritual 
poems;  a  burlesque  poem,  ^  Gratomaquia;'  and  some  prose  novels! 
besides  prose,  it  has  been  calculated  that  he  must  nave  written 
upvrards  of  twenty-cne  miOion  three  hundred  tkousand  verses  I  It 
really  takes  one's  breath  away,  to  hear  of  such  achievem^its. 
If  only  as  a  prodigy  of  fecundity,  Ihis  Lope  ranks  among  tiie 
wonders  of  the  world. 

His  inexhaustible  animal  spirits,  his  amazing  invention,  and 
power  over  veisifieation,  were  suoh  as  no  mortal  ever  exhibited, 
before  or  since.  A  manager  comes  to  him  with  demands  for  a 
new  piece.  Lope  hands  him  one:  the  last  scene  scarcely  dry. 
No  time  is  allowed  for  revirion.  The  manager  seizes  it,  and  car- 
ries it  away  in  triumph.  A  fresh  applicant  succeeds  him.  Lope 
smiles,  and  promises  him  a  play  by  the  morrow.  He  takes  a 
turn  in  his  garden,  digs  awhile,  and  plucks  up  a  few  weeds: 
humming  a  tune  all  the  time.  In  four  hours  after  the  play  is 
finished.  The  manager  is  punctual  on  the  morrow;  ana  with 
grave  diffnity  Lope  Imnds  him  the  new  piece. 

And  these  plajrs  succeed:  brinff  wealth  to  the  treasury,  fame  to 
the  author,  and  delight  to  all  Spain.  Lope  was  no  prodigious 
nnactable-Unacted,  iNoastin^  of  his  barren  rapidity.  He  did  not 
sit  thirty  hours  at  a  time  mditing  a  tragedy,  with  no  other  ali- 
ments than  green  tea  and  enthusiasm;  and  after  all  produce  a 
miserable  abortion  no  sane  man  would  look  at.  Lope's  rapidity 
was  owing  to  his  mastery  over  the  materials  furnished  by  a  fertile 
imagination;  the  rapidity  of  which  modem  ^syncretics'  boast 
so  complacendy,  is  tne  mere  torrent  of  words  imobstructed  by 
ideas.  Lope's  plays  were  acted,  are  acted  still,  and  may  still  w 
read  with  pleasure.  He  was  the  pride  of  his  day;  the  idol  of  his 
nation.  The  nobility  vied  with  each  other  in  their  expressions 
of  admiration  and  friendship  for  him.  The  very  pope  sent  him 
the  Cross  of  Malta  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  accom-. 

*  A  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  number  by  Lord  Holland,  who  thinks  there  axe 
proofs  for  ody  1800.    Bat  even  tbenl 
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panied  by  a  flattering  episde  and  an  appointment  as  fiscal  of  the 
apostolic  chamber.  Lope's  career  was  a  bright  track  of  glory. 
Whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  he  was  surrounded  bj 
crowds  eager  to  catch  a  glin^se  of  the  Fhceniz.  The  boys  ran 
shouting  B£teir  him;  and  those  who  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
Test,  stood  and  ^azed  on  him  with  wonder  as  he  passed.  He  had 
charmed,  intoxicated  the  whole  nation.  He  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  national  genius,  and  oriental  prodigalily.  He  threw  fleams 
of  sunny  mirth  into  the  dark  countenances  of  the  holy  inqui* 
otors;  he  charmed  the  sombre  spirit  of  Philip  H.;  taught  the 
Hida%os  all  the  ingenuity  of  intrigue;  and  roused  the  joyous, 
boisterous  mirth  of  me  common  people.  Even  to  this  very  daj 
the  epithet  for  any  excellence  ib  Lope;  and  a  Lope  melon,  a  Lope 
cigar,  a  Lope  horse,  a  Lope  banquet,  are  the  perfect  specimens  of 
each  kind,  xhere  must  be  sometmng  great  in  aman  who  was  tinu 
received.  There  have  been  absurd  and  outrageous  popukrities: 
but  they  have  been  fleeting.  Lope  has  suiviv^  two  centuries  at 
change;  and  still  is  acted,  still  is  read. 

Wnen  thinking  of  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  Lope  in 
his  career,  we  are  insensibly  led  to  contrast  it  with  the  sad  n^lect 
his  illustrious  rival  had  endured.  Both  their  lives  were  daec- 
quered  and  dramatic.  Lope  had  early  shown  that  he  could 
wield  the  sword  as  dexterously  as  the  pen.  He  satirized  a  noble- 
man; and  answered  the  fiiry  he  occasioned,  by  running  lus 
enemy  through.  He  joined  the  fleet  of  the  momeibk  artnada^ 
and  fortunately  escaped  destruction.  He  was  a  poor  soldier 
then:  like  Cervantes  when  he  fought  at  Lepanto.  But  Lope 
soon  rose  to  distinction;  and  was  nch,  honoured,  and  caressed; 
while  Cervantes,  living  in  the  same  street,  was  in  a  state  of 
abject  poverty  and  neglect.  Lope  left  the  society  of  cHrdinals 
and  courtiers  to  write  ms  brilliant  plajrs.  Cervantes,  imprisoned 
for  debt,  commenced  ^  Don  Quixote.'  Lope  died,  and  his  fimeral 
was  conducted  with  princely  splendour:  directed  in  person  by 
the  Duke  of  Susa,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  executor*  The 
ceremonies  lasted  nine  days,  and  formed  a  spectacle  for  all  Ma- 
drid. Three  bishops  officiated  in  their  pontifical  robes;  and  in 
their  sermons  declared  him  to  have  been  a  saint  in  life,  and  as 
superior  in  poetry  to  the  dassics  as  the  Christian  religion  was  to 
the  Heathen.  The  nation  mourned  fer  him  as  for  a  dailittg 
prince;  '  the  number  and  knguase  of  the  sermons  on  tihat  oc- 
casion, the  competition  of  poets  of  all  countries  in  celebrating  his 
genius  and  lamenting  his  loss,  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
poetry,  and  periiaps  scarcely  equalled  m  those  of  royalty  itself.** 

*  Lord  Holland's  admirable  *Li&  of  Lope  dsTega,' p.  90. 
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CTeirantes  died,  and  was  buned  privately, '  without  any  kind  of 
^distinction;;  and  not  even  a  toml^tone  marks  the  spot  whexe  hw 
ashes  repose  !** 

He  innat  be  strai^ely  perverse  who  does  not  at  once  see  that 
liope  de  V^ga,  from  Lis  mere  popularity,  must  have  been  a  man 
of  prodigious  talent;  and  to  see  but  litUe  merit  in  his  works,  is 
strangely  to  misconceive  the  nation  that  applauded  them.  Any 
Bober  person  on  being  informed  that  a  writer  had  adiieved  such 
extcaor(£nary  success;  and  that  this  success  had  fidrly  stood  the 
bxnnt  of  time  and  change,  and  after  two  centuries  of  popularity, 
the  wucrks  were  stUl  dehghting;  would  surely  conclude  that  there 
-was  in  this  writer  some  element  of  senius.  He  would  conclude 
this  without  looking  at  the  works:  £e  fact  alone  being  sufficient. 
Does  not  this  seem  the  rational  conclusion?  Tet,  in  truth,  the 
conclusion  has  been  generally  reversed.  Critics,  enjojring  no 
popularity,  are  apt  to  suspect  the  validity  of  those  attainments 
-^which  command  it.  And  they  are  averse  to  be  bullied  into 
admiration;  they  like  not  to  be  so  summarily  dispensed  with. 
Thus— or  for  some  other  reason — ^Lope  de  Veca  has  fared  iU  at 
their  hands.  He  has  been  written  dmon,.  He  nas  been  judged 
according  to  standards  different  from  the  one  he  proposed  to  lum- 
Belf ;  and  has  naturally  been  found  deficient.  He  nas  been  termed 
an  Lnprovisatore,  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  improvised 
plap  posseseing  half  the  merit  and  originality  of  his  dramas. 
He  has  been  sj^ken  of  contemptuously  as  a  slap-dash  writer 
-whose  only  merit  was  fecundity:  as  if,  by  the  way,  that  were 
ao* common  a  merit!  No  hearty  criticism  have  we  ever  read 
of  him;  no  jxraise  that  did  not  seem  extorted.  But  in  spite  of 
£>reign  criticism  Lope  remains  one  of  the  most  eztiaordinaxy 
writers  in  the  annals  of  literature,  and  worthy  our  attentive  con- 
aideration.  Extraordinary  if  estimated  only  by  the  amount  of  his 
productions:  but  stall  more  so  when  we  think  of  their  ease,  grace, 
Deauty ,  and  attractiveness.  To  write  much,  and  to  write  raiddty,  are 
empty  boasts.  The  world  desires  to  know  ^hat  you  have  oone,  and 
not  how  you  didit.  But  to  write  the  enormous  quantity  that  Lope 
de  y^ga  wrote  is  in  itself  a  feat;  and  to  reach  striking  excellence 
in  compositions  so  multi£uious  is  a  feat  still  more  amazing. 

No  one  supposes  that  Lope  reached  perfection  in  any  one  com- 
position: it  would  be  to  suppose  nature  violating  her  conostency. 
But  we  are  assured,  by  no  very  favourable  critic,  that '  even  t^e 
rudest,  most  incorrect  and  verbose  of  his  works  are  imbued  with 
a  poetic  spirit  which  no  methodical  art  can  create;'t  and  we  are 
further  convinced,  that  to  his  excellence  more  than  his  fertility  he 

*  Boiilerwdc,  p.  888.  f  Boiiterwek,p.  863. 
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owed  that  astounding  &me  wUch,  except  Calderon,  none  of  bis 
brother  dramatists  approached.  Lope  sprang  at  once  to  the  sum* 
mit  of  theatrical  excellence.  He  fiiced  the  taste  of  his  oountiy 
as  Shakspeare  fixed  ours;  and  in  Bpite  of  all  changes  in  taste,  and 
an  occasional  reaction  by  the  imitators  of  the  French  daaaic 
school,  he  is  still  the  stanciard  of  excellence. 

It  has,  however,  with  foreign  critics,  been  a  hastj  conduaon 
that,  rapidity  and  fertility  being  incompatible  with  revision  and 
elaboration,  therefore  Lope*s  plays  must  necessarily  be  bad:  things 
written  for  the  day  and  lorgotten  on  the  morrow.  Yet  they  have 
outlived  that  morrow;  they  have  outlived  two  centuries;  and  the 
memory  of  them  will  live  as  long  as  the  Spanish  language.  The 
conclusion  is  false  because  the  premises  were  false.  Had  Shak- 
speare written  with  the  rapidity  and  fertility  of  a  Lope,  it  is 
questionable  what  sort  of  productions  they  woiud  have  been :  and 
this  because  dramatic  exposition  of  character  and  pasdon  demand 
forethought,  care,  and  rigorous  judgment.  But  the  theatrical 
exposition  of  plot,  incident  and  collision,  which  was  Lope's 
object,  demanded  no  such  matured,  nicely-balanced  reflection  and 
revision.  Once  give  a  man  the  talent  for  such  exposition  of  a 
plot  through  surprising  combinations,  and  one  sees  no  reason  why 
ne  should  not  write  rapidly.  Lope's  works  are  of  tiiat  kind  whicm 
^in  notiiing  by  compression.  He  was  fertile  because  not  deep. 
Dramatic  evolution  of  character,  searching  penetration  into 
motives,  subtie  analysis  of  passions,  were  not  ms  forte. 

Viewed  in  this  light  the  fertility  of  Lope  de  Vega  is  honourably 
appreciated.  We  see  that  where  elaboration  would  be  useless, 
exuberance  is  richness.  The  comparative  insignificance  of  each 
individual  production  renders  fecundity  a  greater  object.  Our 
Shakspearian  drama  is  a  majestic  oak  whose  roots  strike  deep  down 
into  their  mother  earth,  whose  branches  stretch  high  and  wide 
into  the  air,  beneath  whose  shade  thousands  may  retire  &om  tiie 
world,  to  contemplate  its  workings  at  tiieir  ease.  This  oak  is  tiie 
grandest  of  trees:  strength,  beauty,  usefulness,  delight,  variety, 
and  grace,  unite  in  it.  It  is  of  eternal  substance.  The  gnarled, 
twisted  branches  are  tipped  with  leaves  of  unexampled  ^race,  and 
amidst  those  leaves  are  clustered  acorns,  every  one  of  which  would 
in  its  turn  produce  a  forest  It  is  this  World  witiiin  a  World — ^this 
prodigality  of  potential  existence — which  is  Shakspeare's  endless 
charm.  Not  so  the  Spanish  drama:  it  is  a  stem  of  clover,  fragile, 
delicate,  brilliant,  but  passing  quickly  away.  One  oak  ennobles  a 
field,  and  testifies  the  energy  of  nature.  But  the  field  must  flu^ 
with  myriad  stems  of  clover,  or  it  will  be  barren. 

Lope  de  Vega  was  prodi^ously  fertile  because  prodigiously 
clever.    There  was  no  sluggishness  in  his  brain,  no  hesitation  in 
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his  ojunions.  He  Imefw  precisely  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  he 
did  it.  With  a  bold  firm  hand  he  dashed  off  his  spirited  outlines, 
certain  of  their  effect.  If  he  was  no  more  than  a  sKetcher,  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  was  a  great  sketcher.  If  to  be  a  playwright  is 
of  no  great  accom|)lishment;  we  still  must  think  that  to  be  a  Lope 
is  evidence  of  a  mind  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  in  its  way  without 
parallel. 

And  then  look  into  any  one  of  the  three  hundred  plays  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  or  into  any  of  the  himdred  selections  &om 
them.  Read  him  without  bias,  and  see  how  really  excellent,  of 
their  kind,  these  rapid  compositions  are.  If  you  go  to  him  vdth 
critical  spectacles  dogmatically  bestriding  your  nose,  you  will  be 
illK^ontented.  If  you  expect  to  find  a  Shakspeare,  a  Moliere,  or 
an  Alfieri^  you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble.  But  if  without 
wrong  standards,  prejudices,  and  critical  canons,  you  take  up  the 
volume,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  set  it  down  unread.  There  is 
an  endless  charm  in  Lope — his  gaiety.  His  unflagging  animal 
spirits,  j>layful  irony,  and  careless  gaiety,  keep  your  mind  m  a  con- 
stant smile,  which  gently  curls  about  the  lips.  There  are  tragical 
scenes  in  his  plays,  and  touches  of  real  pathos,  which  go  right  to 
the  quivering  heart;  but  they  do  not  abound.  Gaiety  is  the  ele- 
ment in  which  he  habitually  lives ;  and  though  the  duels,  murders, 
and  violent  collisions,  which  occur  so  often,  may  at  first  si^ht  ap- 
pear to  contradict  this  opinion,  yet  a  little  familiarity  with  the 
plays  soon  detects  that  such  things  axe  little  more  than  jests  or 
commonplaces.  They  have  no  sort  of  tragic  influence  on  the 
actors. 

We  may  notice  also  a  graceful  gallantry  and  address  which  is 
often  visible  beneath  the  aSectations  and  fingid  rhetoric  of  Lope's 
heroes.  These  heroes  are  often  scamps,  but  sometimes  real  gentle- 
men, with  a  sense  of  the  gracefiil  and  heroical.  This  is  to  be  seen, 
however,  only  in  the  passives  where  the  lovers  are  addressing  other 
women  than  their  unstresses,  other  men  than  the  relations  of  their 
mistresses:  for  with  these  they  are  mostly  in  a  state  of  rage, 
jealousy,  or  deceit,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  their  very  worst 
colours. 

One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind  during  perusal;  viz.,  in  con- 
sequence of  almost  all  Lope*s  best  situations  having  been  so  liber- 
ally used  by  successors  that  many  of  them  have  become  common- 
places, the  edge  of  our  keen  enjoyment  is  necessarily  taken  off, 
blunted  by  fimiiliarity.  For  instance,  the  ludicrous  scene  in  '  El 
Domine  Lucas :'  the  servant  is  talking  to  his  master  of  that  master, 
whom  in  the  dark  he  does  not  recognise,  and  to  his  face  abusing 
him  in  outrageous  terms;  when  his  master  answers  by  discovering 
himself  and  thrashing  him  well.    This  scene  we  have  all  met  in 
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MoUere  and  in  a  hundred  fsrces:  the  joke  lias  become  threadbare, 
and  in  the  reading  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  Lope's  time  it  was 
*  worn  in  its  newest  gloss/  -^g^  ^^  ^^  admizable  ffltuatioii 
in  the  '  Viuda  de  Valencia.'  The  young  widow  refuses  all  her 
suitors,  and  pretends  to  be  exempt  from  lore  and  vanity:  her 
criada  cunningly  contrives  to  torn  the  conversation  in  sudi  s 
channel  that  the  widow  is  induced  to  look  at  herself  in  the  micrar: 
in  the  very  act  she  is  surprised  by  her  unde !  She  is  incensed  at 
being  caught;  but  he,  with  a  Ik^  banter,  assures  her  that  die 
is  wise  thus  to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  toilet  and  her  charmai 
Good  as  this  unquestionably  is,  and  laughable  as  it  wiH  always  be^ 
yet  in  how  many  shapes  have  we  not  seen  it  on  the  stage? 

In  spite  of  these,  and  other  drawbacks,  Lope  deV^a  is  aveiy 
amusing  writer.  His  plays  bear  the  stamp  of  agay  and  cuMvaied 
mind:  they  all  seem  written  bv  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  He 
seldom  rises  to  wit;  but  in  light  banter,  and  uproarious  fiiroe,  he 
has  few  rivals,  and  in  his  own  countrjr  we  believe  none.  I£s 
glance  is  quick  but  not  deep;  he  never  sees  into  the  heart  of  s 
thing;  and  therefore  is  rarely  witty.  But  he  is  ironical,  hu- 
morous, mirthfiil.  .  He  cannot  read  character,  ninr  penetrate  mo- 
tive; but  he  is  quick  to  catch  superficial  analogies,  and  excds  in 
goodhumoured  banter.  Of  this  latter  we  select  a  specimen — by 
no  means  one  of  the  happiest  nor  of  the  worst — ^but  an  average 
specimen  of  the  light  strain  in  which  the  comedies  are  written. 
We  open  at '  La  Dama  Melindrosa.'  Tiberio  is  endeavouring  to 
persuade  his  sister  Lisarda,  now  a  widow,  to  remarry.  She,  duly 
endowed  with  '  sentiment,'  revises  to  listen  to  such  a  proposition; 
and  defends  her  conduct  by  a  refierence  to  animals,  who,  she  says^ 
set  hirnian  beings  an  example. 

The  turtle  dove,  when  widowed,  win  not  aing. 

Nor  wed  again,  nor  perch  on  the  green  hoa^ai 
Tiberio,  Then  pray,  where  doea  ahe  perch  ? 
Ltaardo.  Onirittereafboagha: 

On  thoma 

Tiberio^  On  thonia  ?    Egad,  you're  ris^t !    The  dove 

Aflbrds  a  £DdthAil  iUuatration  of  yoor  atate. 

For  certainly... if  one  may  judge  by  aigna... 

So  reatleaa  are  they  and  so  fidgety... 

Widowa  db  ait  on  tiioma  I 

This  gaiety,  as  we  said,  sometimes  overflows  into  exubennt 
farce.  We  need  go  no  further  than  this  very  play  for  proofi. 
The  heroine  is  one  of  the  most  preposterously  affected  (features 
ever  put  upon  the  stage.  Her  affectations  are,  nowever,  as  ditdl  as 
extravagant.  One  of  her  &ncies  might  be  put  into  an  American* 
ism  thus.  '  BeKsa  was  so  extremely  refined  that  she  had  her  dieas 
qpotted  and  spoiled  merely  from  an  oilman's  looking  at  her.'  In 
one  scene  she  orders  her  maid  to  bring  her  some  emuroidery ;  but 
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caationfi  her  aeainst  there  being  any  green  in  it,  for  she  sufieicd  a 
cholic  simply  from  having  yesterday  sat  on  a  green  ehair.  Sheu 
a  Pr^euse  xtidicnle,  but  she  is  not  ivithout  repartee. 

To  Lope's  gaiety,  which  is  his  first  characteristicy  we  have  to  add 
a  wondenul  sweetness  and  fluency  of  yersification  with  considerakk 
felicity  of  expre8si(»y  and  an  occadonal  toudfi  of  poetry  in  the 
highersense.  Of  that  sort  of  poetry  which  deals  in  metaphors,  my* 
ihological  allusions,  coneetHy  analogies  drawn  (sometimes  dragged) 
from  the  bosom  of  eternal  nature,  there  is  no  want  in  L(^; 
and  magazine  poets  in  want  g£  flowers  or  waves,  rubies  or  stazs^ 
may  find  a  rich  storehouse  in  his  plays.  But  look  not  there  for 
the  straightforward  pathos  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  profound  susses- 
live  wisdom  of  Shakspeare  or  Gothe.  Simplicity  was  no  Grodaess 
to  the  Spanish  muse;  nor  was  Thought  a  (jod  to  h^« 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fetch  out  the  merits  of  Lope  de 
Vega  as  a  writer^  because  he  has-  been  inconsideiatdy  decried; 
and  we  have  laid  stress  upon  his  Hterary  qualities,  because  it  has 
been  the  fi»hion  to  atfnbute  to  him  only  those  of  quick  and 
fertile  invention  of  plots  and  situations.  These  latter  merits  are 
not  to  be  despised  by  the  dramatist;  they  are  by  no  meant  so 
common  as  to  be  held  cheap;  and  they  give  an  interest  to  plays 
which  no  dulness  of  language  can  obhterate.  But  although  Lo^ 
has  literary  merits,  his  ^reat  and  enduring  charm  is  in  dramatie 
expodtion.  We  think  him  here  supeidor  even  to  Calderon:  he 
16  more  brief  and  rapid;  has  not  so  great  a  tenden^  to  Ic»^ 
speeches;  and  does  not  so  often  throw  action  into  narrative. 
Calderon  very  frequently  misses  a  fine  situation  tor  the  sake  of 
relating  it  in  a  loi^  pompous  speech  crowded  with  metaphors 
and  burdened  with  digressions.    Lope  rarely  does  this. 

There  is  one  advantage  which  hoipe  has  seen,  and  which  it 
were  weU  if  our  dramatists'would  learn  from  him:  we  mean  the 
^rited  and  artistic  opening  of  his  pieces.  The  characters  and 
stuations  disclose  themselves  by  present  action  rather  than  by 
retranective  narration.  The  attention  is  at  once  forcibly  ar- 
restea,  and  the  curiosity  roused.  We  wiQ  cite  a  good  example. 
*•  La  Discreta  Yenganza'  opens  with  Dcm  Juan  waiting  outside 
a  church  for  the  appearance  of  Doima  Anna,  his  lady-love.  Don 
Nuno,  his  rival,  arrives  for  the  same  purpose.  Doima  Anna 
appears.  Her  glove  fidls.  The  two  lovers  simultaneously  dart 
forward  to  seize  it.  They  quarrel  of  course.  Ldl  order  to  prevent 
a  duel,  Aima  decides  in  favour  of  Don  Nuno,  whom  die  does 
not  k)ve.  On  bein^  left  alone  with  Don  Juan  she  explains  her 
motive  and  assures  him  of  her  affecti<Hi. 

This  is  a  masterpiece  of  exposition,  and  highly  provocative  of 
interest.    We  are  at  once  made  aware  of  the  relative  situations 
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of  the  principal  actors,  and  without  recital.    This  the  Knglifih 
dramatist  rarely  achieves. 

As  the  painter  can  only  select  one  moment  of  the  action,  he 
is  obliged  to  select  that  wluch  is  most  striking  from  its  expressing 
and  resmning  the  greatest  number  of  antecedents  and  consequents. 
If  he  paint  the  subject  of  Mucins  Scaevola  he  will  not  select  the 
moment  before  the  hero  thrusts  his  hand  into  the  flame,  nor  the 
moment  after  it;  but  the  moment  in  which  the  act  itself  is  being 
accomplished.  This  is  a  recognized  necessity  of  the  art.  There 
are  similar  necessities  in  the  dramatic  art.  Phe  scene  must  open 
at  one  point  of  the  story:  at  what  point  ?  Not  at  the  birth,  or 
christenmg  of  the  hero  and  heroine;  not  at  any  action  haying  no 
immediate  connexion  with  the  subject  in  hand.  The  poet  must, 
as  the  painter,  select  that  moment  which  in  itself  expresses  and 
resumes  the  necessary  antecedents  and  consequents:  wjth  this  he 
should  open.  The  opening  of  *  Othello,'  or  of  *  Winter's  Tale' 
may  be  instanced  as  examples.  A  further  consideration  we 
would  earnestly  endeavour  to  impre^  *on  dramatists,  which  is 
this:  when  the  subject  is  one  not  generally  known,  and  the  charac- 
ters have  no  previous  interest  to  count  upon,  the  audience  can  be 
little  supposea  to  feel  any  peculiar  interest  in  the  circumstances 
and  characters  of  Don  Diego,  or  Count  Luigi;  all  narrative 
therefore  concerning  such  people  before  their  appearance,  before 
they  have  created  an  interest  for  themselves,  falls  flat;  but  let 
these  people  have  done  something,  been  visibly  engaged  before 
our  eyes  m  some  action  which  has  roused  attention,  and  then  we 
shall  be  curious  to  learn  all  respecting  them.  One  may  see  this 
every  day. 

To  return  to  Lope  de  Vega.  On  this  as  on  many  points  we  be- 
lieve a  study  of  his  plays  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  our  drama- 
tists; and  tney  who  only  seek  amusement  may  be  sure  of  being 
gratified,  if  not  too  critical.  Whether  the  Spanish  language  be 
worth  learning  for  either  or  both  these  purposes  will  depend  on  the 
leisure  of  the  student;  but  if  Calderon  and  '  Don  Quixote'  be 
thrown  into  the  scale,  the  doubt  is  removed  at  once.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  difiTerence  between  reading  *  Don  Quixote'  in  the 
original,  and  in  the  miserable  translations  which  exist  in  our  Ian* 
gua^e;  all  the  poetry,  all  the  grave  jests  and  sly  humour  are  lost 
it  IS  like  reading  Sophocles  in  I^otter's  version.  Cervantes 
compares  translation,  beautifully  enough,  to  the  reverse  side 
of  tapestry;  in  most  cases  it  is  not  even  that.  The  *  Homer* 
by  Voss  is  such;  but  the  *  Homer'  of  Pope  bears  the  same 
resemblance  to  the  original,  as  the  flowers  wnich  ^  young  ladies' 
paint,  to  those  which  open  the  petals  to  the  lusty  embraces  of 
the  sun.     ^  Don  Quixote'  even  m  translation  is  enjoyed;  but 
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the  least  smattering  of  Spanish  would  convince  any  one  of  the 
difierence.  Potter  comes  nearer  the  Greek  than  Jervis  or  SmoUet 
to  the  Spanish.  Potter  has  a  sort  of  small  vigour  amidst  much 
frigid  rubbish;  a  poetical  feeling  amidst  his  formality;  and  if  he 
does  shirk  the  oifficuldes  (who  does  not?),  the  translators  of 
*  Quixote*  seem  to  have  been  ^ossly  ignorant  of  the  language. 
The  French  version  by  Louis  Viardot  is  in  high  repute;  ana  from 
our  slight  comparison  seems  deservedly  so;  he  at  least  is  master 
of  his  original. 

While  on  the  subject  of  *  Don  Quixote/  let  us  observe  that 
the  idea  of  contrasting  the  low,  gluttonous,  proverbial,  prosaic, 
cov^ardly  Sancho  with  his  imaginative  master,  has,  by  critics 
more  subtle  than  profound,  been  generally  held  up  to  our  wonder, 
as  a  piece  of  exquisite  art.  In  truth  it  appears  so;  but  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Spanish  drama  refutes  the  notion.  Sancho 
is  the  gracioso  transplanted  from  the  stage.  The  masterly  treat- 
ment of  this  character  is  indeed  Cervantes*  own:  but  the  original 
conception  of  contrasting  the  gluttonous  with  the  impassioned, 
the  worldly-prudent  with  the  extrava^nt,  the  prosaic  with  the 
ideal,  was  no  offspring  of  his  brain.  He  took  the  character  which 
had  uniformily  delighted  his  nation,  and  treated  it  in  his  own 
masterly  style.  Nor  does  it  detract  from  his  glory  in  the  least, 
that  he  adopted  the  ideas  of  others.  That  whicn  he  found  a  seed- 
ling, became,  in  the  rich  pasture  of  his  brain,  a  full  grown  tree  of 
exquisite  strength  and  beauty* 

The  reputation  of  Caldebon  has  thrown  that  of  Lope  de  Vega 
into  the  snade.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  superiority  of 
the  former  in  depth  and  earnestness;  but  we  do  not  think  the 
comparison  fair.  The  bent  of  Lope's  mind  was  towards  comedy: 
his  excellence  is  in  gaiety.  The  bent  of  Calderon's  mind  was 
towards  tragedy:  his  excellence  lies  in  gloom  and  terror.  There ^ 
is  comedy  m  Calderon,  and  very  amusmg  comedy;  as  there  is 
tragedy  in  Lope,  and  very  fine  tragedy:  his  *  Sancho  Ortis*  may 
claim  equality  with  the  best  of  Calderon's  plays  either  for  power, 
dignity,  or  characterization.  But  Calderon's  comic  pieces  are 
mostly  comic  fix)m  situation  rather  than  character  or  language; 
they  want  the  airy  gaiety  which  floats  over  the  dialogue  of  Lope, 
with  the  same  graceful  hghtness  as  the  feather  in  his  hat  danced  to 
his  grave  and  measured  tread.  The  most  comical  character  in 
Calderon,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  Don  Mendo,  the  im- 
poverished Hidalgo  in  '  £1  Alcalde  de  Zaiamea.'  He  is  of  the 
race  of  Captain  Jackson  (^delightfully  eulogized  by '  Elia*) ;  and  the 
magnificent  way*  in  which  he  igrwres  his  poverty  is  highly  ludi- 
crous.   His  cflJUng  for  his  toothpick  at  the  hour  of  dimier,  that 
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he  may  fimcy  he  has  iined^  is  a  droll  tondi;  andis  eoualled  by  Ins 
interpreting  an  affiront  firom  Isabella,  in  answer  to  his  addreases, 
into  a  delicate  conqdiment  to  himself;  and  seeing  in  her  runnings 
away  from  him,  a  sign  of  her  affection  and  his  own  inesstilnlitjr. 
Afler  Don  Mendo,  3ie  elder  daughter  in  '  No  ai  buHas  con  d 
Amor'  is  the  most  amusing;  and  mere  is  an  interest  attached  to 
this  character  &om  Moli^re's  having  borrowed  and  beautified  it  in 
his  '  Femmes  Savantes.* 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  measured  terms  of  Caldron;  he  has 
been  so  exalted  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  so  depreciated 
or  misjudged,  that  any  middle  course  must  seem  tame  and  unaatis- 
£su^ry.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  we  open  a  volume  of  his  works  after 
a  perusal  of  SchlegePs  eloquent  panegyric,  the  disappointment 
must  be  immense;  and,  by  a  natural  revulsion  of  feeling,  we  shall 
be  tempted  to  despise  as  trivial  what  we  came  prepared  to  admire 
as  subhme.  This  is  the  evil  of  exaggerated  praise.  It  injures 
more  than  the  bitterest  satire.  Schlegel's  opimon  of  Galderon  is 
not  only  exaggerated,  it  is  fidse.  We  should  shrink  from  so  dog- 
matical a  condemnation  of  any  opinion  offered  by  one  so  unques- 
tionably eminent  as  A.  W.  Scmegel,  did  we  not,  with  all  our 
hearty  admiration  of  his  talents,  his  critical  appreciation  and  do- 
quent  expo^tion,  perceive  that  his  prejudices  are  stronger  than  his 
judgment,  and  blind  him  to  that  which  is  palpable  to  others.  His 
'  L^stures'  abound  in  beautiful  and  useful  pasniges;  but  his  pre- 
judices distort  his  criticisiQS  on  Alfieri  and  Racine,  and  hurry  him 
mto  the  most  stupid  errors :  errors  of  fact  as  well  as  of  taste.  A  pre- 
judice of  an  opposite  kind  distorts  his  view  of  Galdax>n,  whkdi  we 
cannot  overlook.  It  is  not  because  he  overrates  that  poet,  that  we 
pronounce  his  judgment  fidse.  It  is  not  that  he  has  fiJlen  into 
errors  of  detail,  for  detail  he  avoids.  It  is  not  that  he  judges  aooord- 
ing  to  a  standard  ofexcelienoe  different  from  that  which  we  acknow- 
le^e.  Not  on  these  accounts,  but  because  he  has  throughout  been 
beside  the  question:  he  is  eloquent  upon  qualities,  which Galderoa 
has  9i£^:  and  one  sees  that  he  has  written  with  his  wiU  more  than 
with  his  understanding.  He  speaks  of  Calderon's  profound  diamalio 
art;  but  he  sives  no  illustration,  and  a  scnilany  of  the  plays  leads 
to  the  directly  contrary  opinion.  He  ^vesyou  to  imderstand  that 
Calderon*s  profound  philosophy  and  ideal  poetiy  are  unequalled; 
but  hese  also  he  leaves  you  without  illustration;  yon  must  take 
his  word  for  it,  as  the  plays  afford  no  such  evidence. 

Calderon's  pro&ndity  one  would  be  curious  to  learn.  The 
Spaniards  were  never  a  thinking  race ;  and  their  contributions  to 
pnilosophy  have  been  but  pale  reflections  of  the  speculations  of 
others.  The  Spaniards  of  his  age  were  neither  in  a  condition  to 
teach  nor  to  leiun  any  philosophy,  but  the  Geological:  and  the 
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philoflo^jr  of  the  pasdcms  was  oertainlj  not  Us  forte.  Schlegel 
says:  ^  This  fortunate  man  escaped  from  the  wild  labyrinths  of 
doubt  into  the  citadel  of  belief,  from  whence  he  viewed  and  por- 
trayed the  storms  of  the  world  with  undisturbed  tranquillity  of 
801U;  human  life  was  to  him  no  longer  a  dark  riddle.  Even  his 
tears  reflect  the  image  of  Heaven,  like  dew-^ops  on  a  flower  in 
the  sun.'  This  is  well  said:  but  what  does  it  definitely  mean? 
Human  life  was  no  riddle  to  the  inquisitor;  nor  was  it  Hkely  to 
be.  He  had  a  firm  faith  in  literal  dogma,  and  was  in  no  danger 
of  being  entangled  in  the  labyrinth  of  doubt.  He  portrayed  Sie 
storms  of  the  world  with  imdisturbed  tranquillity :  how  shoiud  he  do 
otherwise,  who  viewed  life  as  an  illusion — as  a  dream?  who  said 

Qa6  es  la  Tida  ?    Un  firenesi 
Qalk  es  la  Tida  ?    Uaa  ilosion, 
Una  Bombra,  una  fiocion, 

Y  el  major  bien  ee  peqneno ; 
Que  toda  la  vida  es  sueno, 

Y  lofl  suenos  sueno  son. 

This  is  a  fine  burst  of  poetry;  but  the  philosophy  is  neither  new 
nor  true;  and  if  it- were  true,  if  this  life  were  all  illusion,  all 
a  sick  and  troubled  dream,  would  not  the  task  of  the  philosopher 
still  be  the  same — ^to  discover  our  relations  to  the  universe, 
and  to  each  other?  Calderon  can  only  tell  you  what  the  church 
ordains:  and  tell  you  to  abide  by  that,  or  else  the  hdy  in^uiation 
will,  with  unutterable  love,  take  charge  of  your  sad  erring  soiJ. 
liabyrinths  of  doubt  I  what  danger  had  they  for  an  inquisitor? 
Riddles  of  life !  had  not  the  church  solved  them  all? 

Calderon's  poetry  is  remarkable  for  its  harmony,  fiicility,  and 
hyperbole.  His  power  of  expression  is  immense,  and  enables  him 
to  throw  an  indescribable  charm  over  commonplaces,  and  to  give 
every  poetical  idea  a  bewitching  halo,  as  difficult  not  to  feel  as  it 
is  impossible  to  translate.  But  great  thoughts,  or  intense  passions^ 
are  beyond  his  grasp.  There  are  in  his  woSa  many  lines  which  we 
delight  to  murmur  for  their  harmony;  but  none  of  them  contain 
those  presnant  thoughts  which  frequent  meditations  constantly 
develop,  uiose  subtle  aphorisms  which  solve  the  riddles  of  the 
heart.  Take  up  Sophocles,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Gothe,  and  you 
cannot  read  long  before  stumbling  on  some  profound  thought:  in 
Calderon  we  have  not  met  with  one.  His  poetry  is  made  up  of 
streams  and  stars,  waves  and  winds,  mountains  and  flowers,  suns 
and  auroras,  diamonds  and  neptunes.  It  is  a  perpetual  displajr  of 
oriental  pomp  of  imagery,  at  which  the  sense  acnes  and  wearies. 

Calderon^s  situations  we  regard  as  his  highest  merit.  His  know- 
ledge of  eflect  is  immense :  he  pushes  it  so  far  as  often  to  generate 
into  mere  trick.  We  may  mention  amongst  others  his  trick  of 
interrupting  a  description  by  pasdonate  interjections.    This  in 
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certain  cases  is  very  effective,  but  it  is  used  in  every  play  of  his, 
and  without  any  regard  to  propriety.  The  truth  is,  tnat  nowever 
tragic  his  situations,  his  dialogue  rarely  comes  up  to  them.  Almost 
the  only  instance  of  a  really  fine  and  passionate  burst  is  in  ^  La 
Nina  de  Gomez  Arias,'  and  deserves  plaoe  here.  Goxnez,  to  rid 
himself  of  Dorotea,  with  whom  he  has  eloped,  offers  hcsr  to  a 
Moor  for  sale,  as  a  slave.     She  thus  exclaims: 

MoDstruo  ingrato,  bnito  fiero,  pamio  honiUe,  aflomtaro  vil, 
Fiera  inculta,  aspid  traidor,  cruel  tigie,  ladraa  neUi, 
Leon  herido,  lobo  hambriento,  honor  mortal,  y  htmUfrt  enjm^ 
For  decirte  de  una  yez  cuanto  te  pnedo  dedr. 

After  this  passionate  accumulation  of  epithets,  she  continues  in 
a  series  of  rapid  questions,  which  we  omit  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducing the  fine  dramatic  change  of  her  wild  despair  into  the 
plaintivencss  of  her  love,  which  calls  him  husband,  master,  owns 
nerself  his  willing  slave,  and  implores  him  to  retain  her,  to  illtreat 
but  not  to  sell  her. 

Mi  Seikyr,  mi  bien,  mi  esposo,  tu  esdara  soy,  es  aai; 
Mas  no  fugitira  esclara.    Pues  porque  he  de  presumir. 
Que  fiel  7  no  fngitiva,  te  has  de  deshaoer  de  mi? 
Si  70  te  di  algon  enojo,  si  algun  en&do  te  di, 
Maltratame,  7  no  me  vendas,  mueijg  70, 7  yive  feliz. 

We  feel  it  impossible  to  translate  these  passages,  and  preserve 

their  power;  but  the  Spanish  reader  will  perceive  their  beauty. 

The  situations  in  Calderon,  as  in  Lope  de  Vega,  are  constantly 
repeated;  and  the  imagery  as  well.  They  are  sometimes  repeated 
with  such  slight  variations  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
each  other.  We  marked  several  in  readmg  Calderon.  In  '  El 
Mayor  monstruo  los  Zelos,'  jomada  III.,  last  scene:  in  *No 
Siempre  lo  peor  es  cierto,'  jom.  11.,  last  scene:  and  in  *  La  Nina 
de  Gomez  Arias,' jom.  L,  last  scene:  there  is  precisely  the  same 
situation  of  a  duel  prevented  by  blowing  out  the  candles  and 
leaving  the  combatants  in  the  dark,  one  of  whom  escapes  before 
fresh  lights  are  brought.  Extinguished  candles  perform  a  large 
and  important  part  in  Calderon.  In  '  El  Mayor  Monstruo,*  and 
in  *  No  ai  burlas  con  el  Amor,'  there  is  the  same  situation  of  two 
women  snatching  at  a  letter,  tearing  it  in  pieces,  and  the  dreaded 
Argus  putting  them  together  and  reading  the  contents.  Such 
repetitions  are  frequent:  but  when  we  think  of  the  immense 
number  of  the  plays  we  may  well  be  surprised  that  such  are  not 
still  more  so. 

In  spite  of  every  fault  Calderon  remains  a  first-rate  playwright, 
with  a  fertile  gloomy  imagination,  great  knowledge  of  sta^-efect, 
and  incomparable  in  the  invention  of  fine  situations.  To  rive 
the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  his  powers  we  will  select  two  of  his 
|)layB:  the  one  affording  good  illustrations  of  his  terrible  situa^ 
tions,  the  other  being  in  our  opinion  his  finest  dramatic  effort 
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*  El  M^co  de  su  Honra'  is  a  very  celebrated  but  very  atro- 
cious play;  the  language  bad,  the  exposition  bad,  and  the  moral, 
to  modem  tastes,  revoltilig.  Still  the  play  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated if  only  for  its  gloomy  power  and  its  situations.  The  best 
of  these  we  will  extract. 

Prince  Enrique  has  gained  admittance  into  the  house  of 
Donna  Mencia.  She  formerly  loved  him,  but  is  now  married  to 
Don  Gutierre.  The  husband  is  under  arrest,  and  the  prince 
profits  by  the  opportunity.  The  lovers  are  together,  when  the 
husband,  who  has  gained  permission  to  visit  his  wife  on  parole^ 
arrives  of  course  to  surprise  them.  This  stale  incident  Calderon 
manages  with  tact.  The  prince  is  hidden  in  her  bedroom. 
Donna  Mencia  converses  with  her  husband  with  calmness,  and 
at  last  goes  to  see  about  his  supper.  $he  presently  returns  in 
well-afiected  terror,  and  tells  Don  Gutierre  that  she  has  dis- 
covered a  man  in  her  chamber.  The  infuriated  husband  draws 
his  sword  to  punish  the  intruder;  Donna  Mencia  snatches  up  the 
light  and  offers  to  conduct  him ;  but  feigning  to  stumble,  she 
throws  down  the  light  and  extinguishes  it.  They  are  now  in 
darkness  and  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  Enrique  escapes. 
When  lights  are  brought  Don  Gutierre  seeks  the.  intruder.  He 
returns  with  the  prince's  sword  (which  he  found  in  Donna 
Mencia's  room)  under  his  cloak.  A  fine  scene  ensues  between 
them.  His  suspicions  having  no  definite  cdierence,  he  prefers 
silence  respecting  them.  He  tells  her  that  her  fears  were  idle: 
no  man  could  possibly  have  been  there.  There  is  a  grim  tender- 
ness and  politeness  m  his  manner  which  is  very  dramatic.  He 
bids  her  adieu;  and  on  his  opening  his  cloak  to  embrace  her, 
she  discovers  Enrique's  sword  pointed  at  her.  She  shrieks  and 
exclaims, 

Mencia,  Hold  Seiior !— Tour— Bword  pointed  at  me  ! — I  have  never  wronged 
you!    I — 

Don  Gutierre.  What  troubles  1x17  beloTed  wife  ? 

Men.  Why — ah~8eeing  you  thus— I  fancied  myeelf  already  bathed  in  my  own 
blood.    That  sword— 

Von  Cfut.  When  seeking  your  imaginary  intruder,  I  drew  my  sword  to  punish 
him.  . 

Mencia.  I  haye  nerer  wronged  yon  1 

Den  GuL  Sweet  wife,  your  defence  is  most  superfluous. 

Mencia,  Ah!  it  is  when  you  are  absent  from  me  that  my  sadness  so  oonfiises 
my  brain  as  to  make  fears  out  of  shadows. 

Don  GuL  Courage!  If  it  is  possible  I  will  come  to-monow  nig^t  Till  then, 
God  bless  you! 

Mencia.  God  bless  you!    [Exit 

Don  GuL^  9oh.  Oh  Honour!  we  have  a  fearM  account  to  settle  between  us 
when  alone!* 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  state  that  we  have  here  given  no  trandaiian  of  the 
original,  but  a  slight  skeleton,  sufficient  to  aUow  the  reader  to  understand  the 
pli^offeeling« 
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This  is  one  of  the  few  situations  in  the  Spanish  drama  which 
affords  scope  for  ^reat  acting,  and  which  indeed  requires  groat 
acting  to  do  it  justice.  Cannot  the  reader  fancy  Eldmund  jLean 
or  Macready  in  the  part  of  Don  Gntierre,  finely  shadowing  out 
the  suppressed  passion  and  suspicion,  which  are  covered  by  asBiim- 
inff  to  his  wife  the  fond  confiding  manner  ? 

£qually  effective  is  the  next  scene.  It  is  night.  Danna 
Mencia  is  sleeping  in  a  chair.  Don  Gutiene  arrives  in  seciecy, 
to  confirm  his  suspicions.  At  the  conclusion  of  an  harm<Miioti8 
soliloquy,  he  detects  his  sleeping  wife.  This  enchants  him:  it  is 
a  proof  that  she  has  no  intrigue.  And  yet,  on  second  thoughts, 
there  is  no  maii  beside  her:  perhaps  some  one  is  waiting  with- 
out as  sentinel.  Unable  to  endure  the  suspense,  he  resolves  to 
try  the  effect  of  surprise.  He  blows  out  the  light  ^the  eternal 
stratagem !)  and  awaJcens  her.  The  following  scene  men  oocms; 
of  which,  as  before,  we  give  the  substance  m  prose.  It  takes 
place  in  tohispers. 

Mencia.  O  God!  what  ia  this? 

GMiierre,  Hush!  speak  sofUy. 

Mencia.  Who  art  thou? 

CfuHerre.  Knowest  thou  me  not? 

Mencia.  Ah  yes!    There  is  but  one  who  dares  to  he  so  bold. 

QuHerre,  aside.  She  lecognlzes  mB.-^AItmd.)  Mencia,  wonder  not  that  lore 
should  be  so  bold. 

Mencia.  Lore  will  not  pardon  the  crime  your  highness  now  commits. 

Gutierre,  aside.  Ymur  iSghneu!  Then  she  knows  me  not!  She  speaks  not  to 
me!  O  God!  what  have  I  heard!  What  a  chaos  of  firesh  doubts!  O  misecy! 
O  heayy  day! 

MendfJL  Wilt  thon  a  second  time  thus  risk  my  life?  Think'st  thou  that  ereiy^ 
night... 

Gutierre,  aside.  O  death! 

Menda.  That  erery  night  thou  here  can*st  hide? 

Gutierrez  aside.  O  Heavens! 

Mencia.  That  erery  night  the  light  can  be  extinguished... 

Outierre,  aside.  Extinguish  life! 

Mencia.  And  thou  escape  Don  Gutierre? 

Gutierre^  aside.  O  heayy  day! 

This  discovery  of  his  wife's  lover  is  surely  very  fine,  and  would 
bave  immense  effect  upon  tbc  stage. 

His  vengeance  is  as  dark  and  olent  as  bis  own  character.  He 
accumulates  fresh  proofs  of  his  rival's  identity,  and  intercepts  a 
letter  from  bis  wife,  which  proves,  that  altbougb  sbe  has  oeen 
always  faithful  to  Mm  in  deed,  yet  that  ber  beart  was  previously 
given  to  Don  Enrique,  and  is  ill  at  ease.  He  conceal  all  tbis, 
and  determines  on  saving  bis  wife's  bonour  and  bis  own. 

He  detects  ber  writing  a  letter,  and  fioatches  it  away.     Sbe 

£dnts:   and  on  recovering  finds  the  following  letter  from  hw 

busband. 

*  Lore  adorai  thee,  but  Honour  condemns  thee:  the  one  dooms  thee  to  deiAi 
the  other  warns  thee  of  it  Thou  hast  only  two  hours  to  liye.  TBoa  act  • 
Christian:  sare  thy  soul:  as  for  thy  life,  thou  canst  not  save  it' 
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Her  terror,  on  reo^Ting  this^  breaks  forth. 

Jacrnta!  O  God,  what  u  this?... No  one  iraties...m7  horror  ]]icreMe8....The 
cervants  are  abaeiit...the  doon  all  fastened... O  God,  I  am  alone  in  this  emer- 
£enc7!...The  windows  barred.. .the  doors  bQlt6d..ju>  esct^... Death  in  all  its 
liorrors  approaches  me... 

She  flies  Into  he^  chamber.  Don  Gntierre  returns  with  a 
surgeon,  whom  he  brings  with  Lis  eyes  bound,  and  whom  he  has 
forced  from  his  house.     He  thus  adoresses  him : 

Yon  must  enter  that  chamber.  This  dagger  pierces  your  heart  if  yon  do  not 
ihithfollj  obey  all  my  oommandB.    Open  the  door,  and  say  what  you  see  there. 

Sorgeon.  An  image  of  death ;  a  eorpae  eireiched  on  a  bed.  Two  tardtes  bum 
at  each  side,  and  a  crucifix  is  placed  brfore  it  I  know  not  who  it  nui^  bCtOsa  veil 
covers  the  countenance* 

Chaierre.  Tiswell.    This  liTing  corpse  3^00  must  pot  to  death. 

Sur^jeon.  What  are  your  terrible  commands? 

ChiSerre.  That  yon  bleed  her  to  death.  That  you  quit  her  not  till  she  expires. 
No  word!    It  is  useless  to  implore  my  pity. 

The  surgeon  obeys:  but  on  leaving  the  house  blindfolded,  he 
marks  the  door  with  his  finger  crimsoned  with  blood,  that  he 
may  know  the  house  again. 

Tlie  king  is  then  informed  by  the  surgeon  of  what  has  taken 
place.  The  house  is  discovered  by  the  mark,  and  the  kinff  re- 
pairs to  it.  Gutierre  informs  him  that  his  wife,  having  been 
bled,  had  bj  accident  removed  the  bandages,  and  had  been  foimd 
dead,  bathed  in  her  blood.  The  king,  m  reply,  orders  him  to 
many  on  the  instant  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  at- 
tach»i.  He  objects.  The  king  is  imperative.  Gxitierre  begs 
liim  to  hear  his  reasons;  and  a&ks  whether  he  shall  again  expose 
himself  to  the  nightly  visits  of  the  prince.  The  king  affects  to 
disbeHeve  him. 

Gvtkrre,  And  if  I  find 

A  letter  from  my  wifie,  praying  the  Infimt 
■      *   iher? 


Not  to  f 
King,        For  erery  wropg 

There  is  a  remedy. 
Cfutierre.  What!  for  this  last? 
Xing.        There  is. 
Gutierre.  What  is  it? 
King.        In  yonrseH 
OuSerre.  Ton  mean? 
King.        Blood! 
OuSerre.  Ah!  what  say  yon? 
King.        Hark  your  gates:  there  is 

A  bloody  sign  upon  them! 
CSutkrre.  Sire, 'tis  known 

That  those  who  exercise  an  office,  hang 

Over  their  doors  a  shield  that  bears  their  arms: 

Hy  office  is  mine  honoar.    So  my  doors 

Bear  impress  of  a  bloody  hand,  for  bkxxl 

Alone  can  wash  out  ix^ured  hononr's  stains. 

We  mnst  add  the  few  words  with  which  the  piece  closes,  for 
the  sake  of '  the  moral.' 
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Kmg,        Give  thea  thy  hEnd  to  Leonora;  irdl 

She  merits  it 
GuHerre.  I  gire  it  f redj,  if 

Leonors  dare  accept  it  bathed  in  blood. 
Zeononu   I  marrel  not,  nor  fear. 
Gutierre.  *Ti«well,butI 

HaTe  been  mine  hononr's  own  phyridan,  nor 

Have  yet  forgot  the  scieDoe; 
Zetmora.   Keep  it  tben 

To  aid  my  life,  if  it  be  bad. 
Gutkrrt,  Alone 

On  thiB  condition  I  now  yield  my  hand.* 

Thus  closes  '  El  Medico  de  su  Honra,'  on  the  morality  of  which 
we  may  spare  comment,  after  directing  the  reader  to  uie  curious 
state  of  society  it  indicates:  on  the  fine  powerM  situations  we 
have  cited,  it  would  also  be  superfluous  to  insist;  every  reader 
must  appreciate  them. 

The  second  play  which  we  select  as  a  specimen  of  Calderon*s 
power  is  'El  Alcalde  de  Zalamea,'  which  we  re^d  as  his 
chef'd^ceucre.  It  has  not  perhaps  the  poetical  beauties  of  some 
others,  as  '  La  Vida  as  Sueno,'  *  Gisma  de  ^nglaterra,'  *  Principe 
Constante,' '  Magico  Prodigioso,'  and  'Las  Armas  de  la  Hermosuia ;' 
but  it  has  more  dramatic  power,  both  in  conception  and  execution, 
with  more  success  in  delineation  of  character.  As  we  believe  no 
literary  historian  has  given  an  analysis  of  it,  we  shall  beg  to 
introduce  a  slight  one  here. 

A  regiment  of  soldiers  arrive  at  Zalamea.  Don  Alvaro,  the 
captain,  is  billeted  upon  Pedro  Crespo,  a  rich  farmer,  the  hero 
ot  the  play.  Crespo  shows  more  vigour  in  the  delineation  than 
any  other  character  of  Calderon;  and  is,  we  believe,  a  solitary 
instance  of  that  poet's  painting  one  of  the  people  in  favourable 
colours.  There  is  a  rough  honesty  in  Crespo  s  manner:  but  this 
roughness  is  the  husk  which  protects,  while  covering,  a  sweet 
kernel  of  delicate  dignified  nobility  of  feeling.  This  is  well  pre- 
sented in  his  first  scene.  His  son  is  indignant  at  his  submitting 
to  be  billeted  upon,  when  rich  enough  to  avoid  it  How  woula 
you  have  me  avoid  it?  asks  Crespo.  Purchase  a  title  of  nobili^, 
IS  the  reply.     Crespo's  answer  is  as  full  of  sense  as  dignity. 

Ib  there  any  one  ignorant  of  that  I  am  ?  Tliat  I  am  an  honest  man,  spnmg 
fW>m  an  honest  family  ?  No.  Then  what  should  I  gain  by  letters  of  nobility,  if 
I  could  not  with  them  also  buy  pure  blood  ?  Should  I  be  oousidered  better  than 
I  am  ?  No.  People  would  say  I  was  ennobled  for  six  hundred  reala.  lliat 
proyes  me  rich— not  honourable.  Honour,  child,  is  not  to  be  bought  or  sold.  I 
desire  no  honour  that  is  not  mine  by  nature.  'hHy  fkther  was  a  peasant— my 
grand&ther  was  a  peasant — I  am  a  peasant — and  my  children  shall  be  peaaanta 

Crespo  on  hearing  that  he  has  to  lodge  an  ofiicer  and  soldiers 

*  We  have  aTaOed  ourselTes,  in  this  particular  instance  only,  of  the  tnmsla- 
tion  giyen  in  Sismondi,  iv.,  pp.  1T&— 7. 
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advises  his  daughter,  Isabella,  to  keep  out  of  their  si^ht ;  to  which 
she  agrees  and  retires  with  her  cousin  Ines.  The  captain  arrives,  and 
his  sergeant  hunts  about  the  house  for  a  sight  of  Isabella,  of  whose 
beauty  he  has  heard  report;  but  learning  uiat  her  father  keeps  her 
shut  in  her  apartment,  being  jealous  ofner,  the  captain  is  piqued 
and  resolves  to  see  her.  He  soon  finds  a  pretext  for  entering  her 
room.  He  arranges  that  Rebolledo  shall  provoke  him,  and  then 
flying  from  his  anger  rush  into  Isabella's  chamber  and  implore 
protection,  whither  the  captain  will  follow.  This  plan  they 
execute.  Crespo  and  his  son  Juan  hearing  the  noise  of  quarrel 
follow  with  drawn  swords,  and  learn  the  cause.  They  learn  also 
that  the  soldier  has  been  followed  into  Isabella's  room.  They  pro- 
ceed there. 

The  next  scene  is  in  Isabella's  room.  Rebolledo  rushes  in  and 
begs  protection.  Isabella  addresses  the  captain,  and  in  the  name 
of  her  sex  demands  pardon  for  the  culprit;  she  is  answered  with 
becoming  ^lantry,  the  captain  observing  that  *  she  commits  that 
murder  with  her  eyes  which  she  begs  him  not  to  commit.'  The 
father  and  brother  enter. 

Crtsp(K  How,  senor !  I  expect  to  find  jou  slsying  a  man,  and  yoa  are  com- 
plimenting a  woman It  18,  donbtless,  reiy  honourable^  kind,  and  gallant  in 

jOQ,  so  soon  to  forget  yonr  anger  ! 

Captain,  I  had  cause  for  anger;  hut  this  lady  has  dimlled  it  by  a  glance. 

Cntpo.  Seiior,  Isabella  is  my  child  ;  a  peasant's  child— a  peasant,  not  a  lady. 

Juan  iaskky.  It  has  been  a  stratagem  to  aee  my  sister.  (AikmdJ)  Toumig^t 
hare  spued  us  this  af&ont,  Senor  Captain,  considering  how  kindly  my  fiither  re- 
ceiyed  yon  here. 

Oe«po.  Who  told  you  to  speak,  boy  ?  What  afiWmt  has  there  been  ?  If  the 
soldier  emended  him,  was  it  not  his  place  to  punish  ?  My  daughter  should  think 
herself  flattered  that  the  Captain  has  honoured  her  request. 

Captain,  Cksaxij  sa  Have  a  car^  young  fellow.  Remember  to  whom  you 
apeak,  next  time. 

Juan.  I  know  well  enough. 

Crespo.  What,  again !    What  haye  you  to  jabber  so  about  ? 

Captain.  As  you  are  present,  honest  Crespo»  I  will  not  punish  his  insolence. 

Creapa.  Pnnish !  Senor,  understand  me.  I  may  treat  my  son  as  I  please ;  but 
•o  ipay  not  you. 

Juan.  And  I  will  submit  to  any  thing  from  father  :  to  nothing  firom  you. 

Captain.  Ha !  ha  I    What  would  do  you  ? 

Juan.  Lose  life  rather  than  my  honour. 

Captain.  Honour,  indeed  1    What  can  a  peajumt  know  of  honour? 

Juan  (angribf).  More  than  a  popinjay  captain. 

Captain.  Vive  Diot!    This  is  too  mnch.    (Draw§  his  tword.) 

Cre^*  Beware!    {Draws.) 

At  this  critical  moment  Don  Lope,  the  general  of  the  regiment, 
arrives.  He  is  highly  incensed  at  finding  a  disturbance  in  the 
house,  and  in  his  wrath  declares  he  will  throw  men,  women,  nay 
the  house  itself,  out  of  window — 

Que  i  hombres,  mugeres  y  easa 

"Eche  por  un  corredor. 

The  captain  explains  his  quarrel  with  Rebolledo.    Don  Lope 
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OTdera  the  latter,  as  the  auihor  of  the  distarbanoe,  to  be  whii^ied. 
BeboDedo  leliahmg  ill  the  idea  of  the  jest  being  carried  so  fkor, 
declares  he  was  not  culpable,  and  reyeals  the  whde  jdot.  IXm 
Lope  dismisses  the  captain  &om  the  house,  orders  him  to  seek 
another  lodging,  and  declares  that  he  will  stop  in  Cnspo's  house. 

CSrespo  and  Don  Lope  are  then  left  alone,  and  this  fine  scene 
occurs,  which,  £urlj  to  enjoj,  the  reader  should  a»i8Qlt  in  the 
oiiginaL 

Crupo.  A  thomand  thanla,  teSor ;  you  have  nved  me  from  glaying  the  nna 
who  iDMilted  ne. 

DonLBpe,  Slajinghim? 

Crupo.  SUyinglmxi. 

Dm  Lope,  VweDkm!    Are  ycm  sware  he  ifl  a  captam. 

Crespo.  Vive  Dhi!    Tea  :  had  he  heen  a  general,  it  would  haye  been  the  maat^ 

Donfjope,  By  hearen.!  the  maa  who  toodiea  bul  a  hair  of  ooeof  my  anMKeia^ 
I  win  hang,  without  scrapie  I 

Crttpa.  By  heaveii  I  whoeter  touchef  a  tittle  of  mine  hooour,  him  wffl  I  han^ 
and  without  aemple ! 

Ikm  Lope.  Know  yoa  not  that,  being  a  peaaant,  yoa  are  fcroed  to  suhmit  ? 

O««p0L  In  my  proper^,  yea ;  hat  in  mme  honoar,  no !  My  property  and  fife 
belong  to  my  kmg.  Mj  honoar  ia  the  pal^imony  of  my  aoal ;  and  my  aoul  be> 
longa  to  none  bat  Grod.^ 

DaiLope.  VweCriiloI    I  abnoat  think  yoa'ze  ris^t. 

Cretpo.  VioeOrittor    I  am  sore  Fm  rig^t. 

Don  Lope  (aside).    This  peasant  is  tes^ and,  egad,  the  feOow  sweaxa  as 

much  aa  Ido  myself ! 

Creapo  (aeide),  Don  Lope  ia  fimtastir,    We  shall  not  sympathiae. 

With  this  floene  the  firstact  ends.  To  those  unacquainted  with 
the  Spanish  drama  our  admiration  of  this  scene  may  appear 
exaggerated.  One  must  know  the  {nod  and  affected  language 
spokoi  in  these  plays  to  appreciate  the  luxury  of  the  aim|de  tones 
of  nature.  One  musthave  oeen  wearied  with  the  peipetual  maaib 
usurping  the  places  of  men^  to  relish  the  freshness  and  vigour  of 
this  sketch  of  Crespo.  It  is  indeed  masterly,  viewed  according  to 
any  standard;  the  character  is  brought  out  by  a  few  dismict 
truthful  touches;  and  the  remark  by  the  genera^  ^  the  fellow 
swears  as  much  as  I  do  myself,'  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  this 
blimtness,  which  is  confirmed  in  the  second  act  The  general, 
struck  by  Crespo's  polite  attentiveness,  ranarks  it  to  him.  Crespo 
answers  that  he  is  polite  to  those  who  treat  him  with  civility: 
rude  to  those  who  treat  him  haughtily. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  rare  flashes  which  irradiate  the  worics  of  CaidekOQ.  It  is 
fine  in  sentiment,  and,  for  a  wonder,  neither  affected  in  the  expression,  nor  otct- 
laid  with  metaphors.    We  cannot  forbear  dthig  it  m  his  own  words : 

Con  mi  bflrjfmdft, 
*  Pero  oon  mi  fiemia  na 

Alrey  la  hacienda  y  la  Tida 
Sehadedar;  pero  el  honor 
Es  patrimonio  del  alma 
T  A  afana  solo  ea  de  Dios. 
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The  second  act,  though  not  deficient  in  movement,  is  occupied 
^ih  scenes  that  come  to  nothing,  and  hare  scarcely  any  influence 
on  the  plot;  except  the  last,  in  which  the  captain,  Don  Alvaro, 
now  funously  in  love  with  lobelia,  carries  her  off  by  force,  having 
tied  her  father  to  a  tree.  This  is  a  spirited  scene.  But  we  may 
here  observe  that  we  omit  such  Scenes  &om  our  anal^s  as  do  not 
in  themselves  exhibit  character  or  new  rituation.  Thus  also  the 
amufling  '  Don  Mendo'  whom  We  have  mentioned  (p.  525),  needs 
not  agam  be  introduced  here. 

The  third  act  opens  with  a  long  soliloquy  by  Isabella:  a  speech 
fuU  of  ddicious  harmon]r,  and  not  so  de&ced  with  concetti  as  usual 
The  language  is  figurative  but  passionate.  There  are  not  many 
soEloquies,  to  our  taste,  finer  in  all  Calderon.  Isabella  has  been 
-violated  by  the  captain,  and  is  now  suffering  under  the  horror  of 
her  degradation,  and  dreading  the  light  of  day.  She  bids  the 
stars  not  to  give  place  to  Aurora,  who  will  come  with  tears  and 
smiles  to  fill  the  azure  field;  or  if  Aurora  must  come,  she  bids 
her  bring  no  smiles  but  only  tears.  She  bids  the  sun  remain  longer 
under  the  cool  waves  and  not  disturb  the  night:  that  he  may  not 
bdhold  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes.  This  looks  fimtasdc  enough 
ina  prose  statement,  as  indeed  wiU  mostly  be  the  case  where  poetry 
28  wrenched  icam  its  ideal  sphere;  but  we  will  cite  the  original, 
and  requesting  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  the  styk  of  Spanish 
poetry,  ask  him  if  this  be  not  both  simple  andbeautifiiL 

Nunca  am^asezca  ii  mis  ojoi,  la  hiz  hennoaa  del  dia, 
Porque  a  id  nombie  no  tenga  yergoenxa  70  de  nd  miana, 
O  tu,  de  tantaa  estreHaa,  piimaEvera  fngitiTa, 
No  des  Ingar  a  la  aiirora»  que  tu  aziil  campaiia  pisa, 
Para  que  con  risa  y  Qanto,  borre  ta  apacn)le  yitta ! 
T  ya  que  ha  de  ler,  que  sea  con  Ilanto»  mas  no  coa  liia. 
DetaUe^  o  majfor  pbaitOf  maatiempoatlaetpumafiia 
Ddmarl    J)eja  que  umivez  dilate  la  nocheesqmva 

Su  triando  imperia 

Paia  qi]i6  qnierea  salir  aver  en  la  hktMia  mfat 

Ia  mam  enonne  nuldad,  la  mas  fiera  tiniii% 

Que  en  Tenganza  de  los  hombres,  quiere  el  ddo  que  K  escriba  ? 

This  soliloquy  id  continued  at  some  length,  and  is  interrupted  by 
the  groans  of  ner  father  whom  she  discovers  bound  to  a  tree.  She 
tells  him  what  has  be&llen  her;  adding,  that  her  brother,  to 
avenge  her  wron^,  fought  with  the  captain  and  wounded  him,  but 
was  prevented  oespatciiin^  him  by  the  soldiers  who  arrived  in 
time.  The  wounded  captam  has  been  taken  to  the  village.  This 
narrative  occupies  one  hundred  and  sixty  hues !  Crespo  calmly 
bids  her  dry  her  tears,  and  sternly  resolves  on  vengeance.  At 
that  moment  the  Eseribano  arrives  to  inform  him  that  he,  Crespo, 
has  been  elected  alcalde  of  SUamea,  adding:  ^  This  is  fine  news, 
Crespo;  you  have  two  important  matters  to  commence  with.  The 
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long  will  be  here  to-morrow:  that  is  the  first.  The  second  is,  that 
a  captain  of  the  remnent  has  been  wounded.  It  is  not  known  by 
whom:  but  you  inJl  have  to  judge  the  case:  there  will  be  m<Miey 
to  be  gained !" 

Pecbro  Grespo  is  alcalde,  and  the  means  of  venceance  are  thus 
within  his  hands.  He  seeks  an  interview  with  the  captain;  and 
a  noble  scene  takes  place.  Grespo  lays  aside  the  judge,  and  ap- 
pears only  as  a  supplicating  fatner:  eloquent,  dignified,  pathetic. 
He  says  that,  though  base-bom  yet  he  is  rich;  he  is  a  father;  and 
he  offers  the  captain  all  his  wealth,  all  he  possesses,  and  wiU 
tum~  labourer  a^ain,  if  the  captain  will  repair  the  wrong  he  has 
done  his  daughter  and  marry  her.  The  speech  contains  one  or 
two  extravagances,  but  on  the  whole  is  nobly  conceived  and  fiill 
of  pathos.  The  cantain  treats  him  with  contempt.  Grespo 
threatens  him  as  a  judge,  if  he  accept  not  the  offers  of  a  father. 
But  the  captain  remains  heartless,  contemptuous,  unmoved. 
Grespo  orders  his  arrest. 

Don  Lope  arrives  indignant  at  the  alcalde's  presumingto  judge 
an  officer;  but  Grespo  remains  firm  in  his  intention.  The  king 
arrives,  and  confirms  Don  Lope's  assertion,  that  being  a  soldier 
the  captain  must  be  tried  before  another  tribunal.  Grespo  places 
the  indictment  and  papers  in  the  hand  of  the  king,  who  admits 
the  captain's  guilt,  but  still  insists  on  the  punishment  coming  from 
another  tribunal  than  that  of  the  alcalde. 

The  suspense  here  is  great  Will  the  captun  escape?  WiU 
Grespo's  vengeance  be  defeated?  No:  the  stem  alcalde  draws 
aside  a  curtam,  and  discovers  to  the  astonished  company,  the 
captain  strangled  in  a  chair.  This  is  a  fine  coup  de  thedire.  GreqK> 
says  that  the  king  himself  believed  the  sentence  just;  and  justice 
having  many  hands,  it  matters  little  which  one  executes  it 
The  king  is  so  delighted  with  Grespo  that  he  makes  him  alcalde 
for  life.    The  piece  concludes  with  Isabella  retiring  to  a  convent. 

We  had  intended  inserting  an  analysis  of  *  El  Mayor  Monstroo 
les  Zelos,'  from  the  comparison  it  suggests  with  '  Othello' 
and  '  Zaire;'  but  it  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits,  and  the 
reader's  patience.  *  A  Secreto  Agravio  Sec^ta  Venganza,'  would 
also  claim  a  place  here  had  we  room;  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  brief  sketch  of  its  terrific  last  act;  the  execution  of 
which  however  does  not  come  up  to  the  invention.  Every  reader 
will  seize  at  once  the  power  of  tne  situations  and  their  capability 
for  fine  acting  and  passionate  writing. 

Don  Luis  is  in  love  with  Leonor,  the  wife  of  Don  Lope.  The 
husband  detects  their  guilty  passion,  and  is  perplexed  how  to 
avenge  his  wron^  without  making  them  public.  It  is  the  same 
prob^m  as  that  in  '  El  Medico  de  su  Honra;'  but  treated  differ- 
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endy.  Don  Lope  has  engaged  the  only  boat  remaining,  to  take 
him  across  the  nyer  to  his  wife.  Don  Luis  enters  with  a  letter 
from  Leonor  appointing  an  interview  for  that  evening  in  her  gar- 
den as  her  husband  wiU  be  absent.  Don  Luis  cannot  procure  a 
boat.  Don  Lope,  suspecting  the  object  of  his  desire,  offers  him  a 
place  in  the  one  he  has  engaged.  The  offer  is  accepted  with 
mutual  joy,  ^  Was  there  ever  so  fortunate  a  man  T  exclaims  the 
lover.  '  The  hour  of  vengeance  arrives  T  exclaims  the  husband. 
*  Odd  enough  for  the  husband  to  be  my  conductor,'  thinks  the 
lover.  '  He  nas  fallen  into  m^  hands  and  cannot  escape,'  sstys  the 
husband.  *  He  takes  me  to  ms  wife !'  *  I  take  him  to  his  death !' 
Such  are  their  opposite  thoughts.  They  enter  the  boat.  The 
audience  are  left  in  suspense. 

Leonor  is  in  her  garden  waiting  for  her  lover.  She  is  sad  and 
begins  to  suspect  Don  Luis  loves  her  less  than  he  was  wont.  A 
cry  of  *'  help'  is  heard  £rom  the  river  ;  Leonor  looks  out  and  dish 
tinguishes  a  figure  struggling  with  the  waves.  She  trembles  with 
vague  fears.  Her  husband  enters,  his  clothes  dripping  with  wet, 
a  poniard  in  his  hand !  She  is  speechless.  With  grim  formality 
Don  Lope  relates  that  a  certain  I)on  Luis  begged  permission  to 
share  his  boat  with  him.  The  cables  which  fastened  it  to  the  shore 
had  broken.  They  were  adrift.  Don  Luis  was  drowned.  Don 
Lope  grieves  that  he  was  unable  to  save  him;  but  the  sea  in- 
gulfed him,  and  will  cover  his  memory.  Leonor  shrieks  and 
swoons.  Don  Lope  exclaims  '  Leonor !  my  wife !  my  life !. .  .Alas ! 
her  hands  are  cold !. .  .Ah,  Don  Juan.  I  was  wrong  to  tell  her  of 
the  dangers  I  had  escaped !. .  .You  see  her  woman's  heart  was  not 
able  to  support  such  terror !. .  .Her  love  trembled  at  the  mention 
of  my  danger. .  .(to  the  servants)  Carry  her  to  her  bedroom.' 

Don  Lope  left  alone  applauds  himself  for  the  issue  of  his  plan ;  but 
it  is  only  half  completed.  Don  Luis  is  no  more,  but  Leonor  lives. 
His  resolution  is  soon  formed.  '  I  confided  the  care  of  my  first  ven- 
geance to  the  waters;  my  second  shall  be  confided  to  the  flames !' 

The  king  and  his  attendants  are  conversing.  The  cry  of  ^  Fire ! 
Fire  1'  reaches  them,  and  they  learn  that  Don  Lope's  house  is 
burning.  Don  Lope  enters,  half  imdressed,  and  with  his  wife, 
dead  J  upon  his  arm!  He  has  stifled  her;  and  attributes  her 
death  to  the  flames.  And  thus  he  accomplishes  his  secret  venr 
geance  far  a  secret  wrong  I  ^ 

We  may  here  conclude  our  notice  of  Calderon.  Our  general 
estimate  of  his  powers  will  have  been  seen  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
Although  disputing  his  title  to  profunditjr  of  thought,  or  artistic 
genius  of  the  nighest  order;  although  placing  him  on  a  very  differ- 
ent pedestal  from  that  of  Shakspeare  or  Gothe;  we  are  stiU  hearty 
adnurers  of  his  rare  talents.    All  we  desire  is  to  have  his  real  ex- 
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oellenoe  proclaimed,  in  8al)etitatioii  of  the  spurious  ones  so  elo- 
quently extolled  hj  the  Gennans.  As  a  diamalast  in  the  highest 
sense  we  can  nerer  regard  him;  as  a  plajrwriter  we  think  he  ranks 
one  of  the  foremost.  Great  knowlec^  of  stage^ffect ;  great  spixxt 
and  ingenuity  in  the  working  out  of  complicated  plots;  an  ima- 
gination briltiant  and  fertile,  loving  to  lose  itself  in  the  glocyniT 
omths  of  horror;  wonderful  harmony  and  fluency  of  Terae,  with 
a  mcility  for  the  production  of  spirited  dialogue  amidst  aprofuoicm 
ofmeta{>hor8 :  these  are  no  contemptible  qualities,  and  these  CSaldenm 
unquestionably  possesses.  More  than  these  we  cannot  discover.  He 
has  a  rich  and  varied  Theatrical  genius.  Dramatic  genius  musk  he 
sought  in  other  lands:  the  Spamards  have  it  not  Yet  the  aotse 
mignty,  now  degenerate  Spam,  can  well  a£Ford  the  admisaion.  of 
inferiority  on  tae  ground  which  Sophocles,  Shakspeaze  and 
Moli^e,  serenely  occupy.  She  has  produced  *  Don  Quixote*  and 
Muiillo  and  aner  such  feats  may  well  await  the  tributes  of  the 
worid. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  wofks 
placed  at  the  head  c^  this  article.  The  French  tnmslation  is  a 
book  we  can  recommend  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  originaL 
Let  us  be  understood,  however.  M.  Damas-Hinard  has  taken 
great  pains,  but  like  most  translatorB,  especially  Frendi,  has  had 
no  omscience.  He  wiU  insist  upon  ahering  and  abridging  his 
original.  He  proclaims  both  Galaeron  and  Lope  great  poets;  snd 
nevertheless  cannot  help  secretly  suspecting  that  he  is  greater,  and 
that  his  '  improvements'  will  be  acceptable.  We  have  bat 
cursorily  compared  his  version  with  the  SpsniA;  but  by  sdecting 
random  passages  of  beauty,  fun,  concetti,  and  extravagance,  we 
have  been  able  to  see  that  he  arrogates  to  himsdf  the  pdvil^e  of 
abridgmcsit  and  alteration.  Li  the  transbtions  in  the  comae  of 
this  article  we  have  ventured  on  paraphrases,  because  we  were 
solely  directing  attention  to  the  situatien.  But  M.  Damas-Hinard 
professes  to  give  the  worid  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  plays,  and 
to  represent  their  characteristics.  By  subduing  the  eztzavaganoa 
of  thought;  by  altering  the  metaphors;  by  abridging  the  length  erf* 
the  speeches;  he  does  away  with  these  characteristics,  and  gives  the 
world  a  series  of  French  dromes^  not  Spanish  cameOas,  As  a 
s^imen  of  his  reproduction  of  the  poetiod  beauties,  we  may  cite 
kis  versicm  of  the  soliloquy  in  *  El  Alcalde  de  Zakmea,'  part  of 
which  we  before  quoted.  Instead  of  saying,  as  in  the  onginal, 
*  Remain,  O  greater  planet,  still  longer  mder  the  cool  wooes  of 
the  seoy*  he  says,  ^  Et  toi  soleil,  roi  des  astres,  prolcHige  ton  s^oor 
dans  le  sein  prqfond  des  mersJ  The  fine  phrase  *tremuIo  ina- 
perio'  is  omitted. 
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A  fiJse  idea  of  the  Spanish  drama  win  therefore  be  gained  from 
M.  Damas-Hinard's  yeision.  Nor  will  his  criticisms  mend  the 
matter.  They  are  insufferably  bad ;  as  may  be  suspected  firom  the 
man  who  calls  Lope  de  Vega  a  *•  sublime  poet.'  But  in  spite  of 
these  drawbacks^  his  volumes  will  form  amusing  and  instructive 
leading,  to  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  origmal.  The  great 
merits  of  these  dramatists — ^their  theatrical  excellences — are  to  be 
seen  in  this  version  in  favourable  colours.  The  translator  is  not 
without  spirit  in  his  dialoffues,  and  he  has  taken  considerable  pains 
to  explain  away  verbal  ana  national  difficulties.  Hie  four  volumes 
oonlBQi  eleven  plays  of  Calderon,  and  ten  of  Ix^  de  Vega.  We 
can  promise  the  dramatic  reader  a  treat  in  the  perusal. 

But  to  the  Crerman  reader  we  should  recommend  the  version 
by  Gries.  It  has  all  the  merits  whieh  Damas-Hinard's  translation 
wants.  It  is  written  also  in  verse,  and  the  same  metre  as  the 
original.  Eminently  faithful  in  reproducing  both  faults  and 
beauties,  it  is  written  with  a  spirit  and  vigour  rarely  seen  in 
translations.  The  reader  will  there  find  Ouderon  as  he  would 
find  him  in  the  orimial. 

The  *  Tesoro  de  Teatro  Espanol,'  published  in  Paris,  and  edited 
by  M.  Ochoa,  has  the  recommendations  of  price  and  type:  in  both 
of  these  it  far  excels  the  Madrid  edition.  Five-and-twenty  plays 
in  each  volume,  printed  in  double  columns  with  an  excellent  tjqie, 
and  costing  only  ten  francs  each,  vis  certainly  as  cheap  as  it  is 
possible  to  expect;  and  we  need  not  therefore  be  hard  upon  the 
editing,  especially  as  the  Madrid  edition,  which  costs  four  times 
the  sum,  is  no  better  edited.  It  is  but  fit  however  to  remark  that 
the  text,  though  accurately  enough  printed,  as  far  as  it  goes,  some^ 
times  varies  considerably  m»n  that  of  other  editions.  In  Lope  de 
V^a's  comedy  of  '  El  perro  del  hortelano,*  several  entire  scenes 
axe  wanting  in  M.  Ochoa's  edition.  It  is  true  tiiat  these  scenes  are 
in  a  measure  superfluous;  but  one  desires  a  complete  text.  The 
carelessness  of  Spanish  editors,  and  the  fitu^t  that  Lope  de  Vega's 
plays  are  still  sold  separately  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres,  will 
simcientiy  account  for  the  variations  observable  in  various 
editions.  We  have  no  means  of  judeing  extensively  of  M. 
Ochoa's  accuracy;  but  we  may  inform  we  reader  that  the  very 
best,  edition  of  Galderon's  complete  works  is  that  published  in 
Ciermany  a  few  years  Bgo^  in  four  volumes  quarto,  edited,  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  by  tl^6ei>h  Kiel.  This  edition  haa  been  largely 
smuggled  into  Spain,  as  being  the  most  perfect 
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Abt.  XI. — V Europe  pendant  la  Revolution  Fran^aise^par  M.  Ca- 
PEFIGUE.  (Europe  during  the  French  Revolution.)  Paris.  1842. 

In  his  works  of  modem  history  the  indefatigable  M.  Capefigiie 
possesses,  perhaps  affects,  a  general  European  impartiality.  He 
leans  to  what  is  called  the  cause  of  order,  and  regrets  the  old  insti- 
tutions, as  no  doubt  an  homme  iitat  should:  but  beyond  this 
natural  longing  professes  to  have  no  passion  one  way  or  the  other. 
You  would  fancy  him  a  retired  Prime  Minist^  at  the  least,  who 
having  mingled  in  the  diplomatic  struggles  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
now  sits  down  to  chronicle  them,  in  a  ocum,  bloodless.  Talleyrand- 
like manner:  having  no  regard  for  Trojan  or  Tyxian;  little  re- 
spect for  traineurs  de  sabre  with  their  coarse  feats  of  arms  and 
loud  braggadocio  bulletins;  and  too  much  (as  is  natural,  perhaps, 
in  one  oi  his  calling)  for  notes,  protocols,  and  manoeuvres  of  am- 
bassadors and  their  agents. 

Of  this  vaunted  diplomacy,  before  the  French  Revolution,  and 
during  that  period  (as  to  present  and  future  times,  they  do  not 
come  into  discussion  here) — of  these  clever  diplomatists  and  their 
works — ^we  never  can  calculate,  to  the  end  of  time,  how  much  ho- 
nour they  have  caused  us.  The  history  of  every  Foreign-OfEce 
in  Europe — one  may  say  so  without  being  near  so  i^miliar  with  the 
contents  of  their  cartons  as  M.  Capefigue  appears  to  be — is  a 
history  of  knavery :  of  lies  answered  by  other  lies,  robberies  met  by 
other  robberies.  Every  king  has  his  hand  in  his  brother's  pocket, 
and  the  aim  and  triumph  of  every  ministry  is  by  force  or  fraud 
to  effect  the  removal  of  its  neignbour's  landmark.  Probably 
M.  Capefigue  did  not  iutend  this  moral  to  be  read  out  of  his 
book;  but  herein  lies  the  only  good  of  the  work  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  it.  It  does  not  matter  much  now,  what  plans  Louis 
XVI.,  that  amateur  navigator,  had  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
own  marine,  and  the  punishment  of  England;  whether  the  guns 
that  drove  away  the  Prussians  after  Vamiy  were  not  loaded  with 
louis  d'ors;  what  intentions  the  Prussians  had  upon  Hanover  or 
Bavaria;  or  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  French  throne;  or  the 
French  upon  the  Rhenish  frontier;  or  the  Austrians  upon  the 
French ; — these  mysteries  of  diplomatic  double-dealing,  curiosities 
of  the  Roguery  of  History,  are  of  very  little  importance  to  us  now. 
It  is  idle  to  sort  and  docket  mere  masses  of  hes — to  be  follow- 
ing poUtical  labyrinths  which  have  nothing  at  the  end. 

U  nless,  to  be  sure,  some  writers  should  oe  employed  by  an  Euro- 
pean congress  tx)  go  through  this  task  with  the  moral  end  in  view — 
of  teaching  their  respective  nations  heartily  to  beware  of  allForeign- 
Offices;  to  eschew  robbery  of  all  sorts  at  the  expense  of  whatever 
neighbour;  to  avoid  being  too  ^clever'  in  their  political  dealings 
as  they  would  avoid  similar  '  sharp'  practices  in  private  life:  m 
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a  Tvord  to  learn  that  honest  dealings  are  quite  as  profitable  for 
states,  as  for  individuals. 

Any  person  reading  M.  Capefigue's  present  work  with  the 
above  moral  view,  wm  find  that  nis  volumes  contain  many  cu- 
rious illustrations  of  it.  For  instance,  to  begin  a  little  before  the 
beginning.  M.  Ca|)efigue  speaks  with  much  respect  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  brought 
up  to  understand,  the  infiexible  rivalry  between  England  and 
France,  On  this  point  Louis  XVI.,  says  his  admirer,  was  pas" 
stonni,  and  there  never  was  a  king  who  carried  so  far  his  hatred 
and  resentment  against  Great  Britain !  And  towards  this  restorer 
of  the  French  marine,  this  implacable  enemy  of  England,  this 
*'  tdte  noble  et  grande^  esprit  national  et  fort,'  the  historian  pro- 
ceeds to  pay  many  compliments  in  which  he  calls  upon  the  na- 
tion to  jom. 

Is  it  from  a  desire  of  doing  justice  to  the  tmlucky  monarch,  or 
£x>ni  a  wish  to  conciliate  the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen, 
or  from  a  conviction  that  irreconcilable  hatred  to  England  or 
any  other  country  is  an  acceptable  quality  in  French  sovereigns, 
that  M.  Gapefigne  is  so  carenil  to  register  the  fact  of  the  king's 
anti-Englisn  fe^sling?  Our  author  used  formerly  to  sign  himself  an 
hamme  dtitat\  but  in  his  love  of  the  old  French  traditions,  he 
would  do  well,  as  a  statesman,  to  give  up  his  admiration  of  this 
one;  since  he  has  himself  chronicled  so  many  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences resulting  from  that  most  absurd  of  all  the  ancient  qualifi- 
cations of  a  patriot.  Louis  XVI.,  continuing  the  great  work  of 
his  illustrious  ancestor,  raises  the  French  marine,  adroitly  threatens 
the  English  possessions  in  India,  tampers  successfully  with  the 
English  colonies  in  America  (and  bnngs  back  the  infection  of 
rebellion  to  his  own  country),  and  so  having  wreaked  his  mea- 
sure of  evil,  it  becomes  the  turn  of  *  the  eternal  rival'  to  pay  off 
its  debt  of  revenge.  For  nine  hundred  years,  from  one  side  of 
the  channel  to  the  other,  we  have  been  band3ang  this  hatred  about. 

We  were  not  slow  in  flinging  the  injury  back  again.  The 
first  struggles  of  the  revolution  begin;  bankruptcy,  famine,  in- 
ward commotion,  tear  and  weaken  the  vital  strength  of  ^  the 
eternal  enemy*  as  much  as  the  most  eternal  of  all  enemies  can 
desire.  When  the  head  of  the  unhappy  fomenter  of  the  American 
rebellion  fell,  when  his  family  were  flimg  out  of  the  country, 
living  here  and  there  '  in  obscurity  and  contempt,'  as  Burke 
Bays — ^this  one  borrowing  money  never  to  be  repayed,  that  one 

Ewning  diamonds  in  order  to  live— one  would  fancy  the  English 
tred  of  the  race  mirfit  have  been  extinguished  in  compassion, 
and  that  the  unlucky  Bourbons  would  have  been  raised  from  the 
dust  in  which  they  lay.  But  not  so.  The  compassion  which 
Mr.  Pitt's  government  nad  for  the  Bourbon  family  was  but  little 
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profitable  to  them.  Why,  if  the  allied  powers  were  anadons  to 
assist  the  exiled  princes,  were  the  latter  not  allowed  to  endeE 
France?  Whj  were  the  moyements  of  their  (Emigres)  troops 
always  mjrstenonsly  counteracted  ?  Why,  when  Toulon  was  teken 
by  tne  English  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Fiance,  was  the  fleet 
there  found  not  ojBScered  by  French  royalists,  of  whom  there 
were  hundreds  at  the  disposal  of  the  pnnces?  It  was  the  pre- 
cious policy  of  *  the  hereditary  enemy/  We  sf^eculated  upon  tlie 
burning  of  that  fleet:  we  would  ^e  up  the  ships  to  no  French- 
man,  with  white  cockade  or  red.  The  robberies  of  Niqxdeon  were 
not  more  daring  nor  more  brutal  than  that. 

*  When  the  French  see  bodies  of  English,  Spaniards,  Neapoli- 
tans, Sardinians,  Prussians,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Bohemums, 
Sclavonians,  Croatians,  acting  as  principals  in  the  war,  it  is 
impossible  ihey  should  think  we  come  with  a  benevoleiit  de- 
sign,' cries  Burke,  in  his  wonderful  letter  on  the  conduct  of  the 
ames;  and  dares  to  express  at  once  the  intention  of  the  coalescing 
powers.  '  Austria  means  to  take  away  the  whole  frontier  from 
the  borders  of  Switzerland  to  Dunkirk:  Groat  Britain  resolyes 
that  France  shall  have  no  colonies,  no  commerce,  and  no  marine.' 
And  if  we  read  the  opinions  of  another  eminent  statesman,  M. 
Thiers,  we  find  him  delighted  with  the  skill  of  the  English  po- 
liticians, who  had  so  handled  the  eternal  rival,  that  there  were, 
^  after  the  burning  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  not  more  than  axty  (Gb{)e- 
figue  says  six-and-thirty)  vessels  in  the  French  arsenals,  while 
England  with  her  allies,  Spain  and  Holland,  had  at  least  two 
hundred,  and,  while  without  the  necessity  of  a  combat,  the 
English  fleet  was  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Indian  seas.  Thus,  cries  Thiers  in  an  ecstasy,  *'  nothing  was 
more  politic  than  the  war  made  by  Pitt  against  France.' 

Mr.  Pitt  had  won  the  move  certainly — and  deserves  that  just 
auch  a  statesman  as  Thiers  should  praise  him.  In  like  manner,  it 
might  be  said,  nothing  was  more  politic  than  the  manner  in 
which  Sampson  slaughtered  the  Philistines:  such  poliOTis  likely 
to  find  favour  with  the  author  of  the  famous  note  on  the  Syrian 
question.  But  there  is  not  a  tax-payer  in  this  empire,  who  does 
not  see  the  fallacy  of  it,  at  least  twice  in  a  year;  and  can  calcu- 
late that  we  mi^ht  have  had  some  ten  thousand  of  ships,  if  need 
were,  for  the  pnoe  which  the  great  minister  paid  for  those  he  took. 

Nor  were  tne  continental  diplomatists  much  behindhand  in  Acb 
triumphant  skill.  The  robbery  and  spoliation  of  Poland  is  still 
more  ^politic*  than  the  robbery  and  incendiarism  of  the  Toulon 
fleet.  To  effect  that  admirable  piece  of  policy,  the  Primsians 
forget  their  hostility  against  France,  and  the  sacred  rights  of 
sovereignty  which  Uiey  had  sworn  to  protect — how  could  oaths 
(Mr  honour  be  supposed  to  prevail  when   ^policy*  is  so  much 
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stronger  than  either?  With  that  gallant  war-cry  in  common, 
Roamant  and  Pruaaian,  and  Anstnan  armies  flock  together — 
down  go  the  redoubts  of  Praga,  and  the  columns  of  the  Polish 
aoldiery — women  and  children  are  butchered  by  tens  of  thousands — 
and  chuckling  diplomatists  at  Berlin  and  Petersburg  have  but  to 
take  the  map  and  divide  the  country  at  their  leisure. 

The  consetmences  of  that  masterpiece  of  robbery  every  one 
knows.  The  X  rench  republic  was  saved  firom  ruin  by  the  Euro- 
pean diplomatisls.  It  was  starving,  disdi^ganized,  ready  to  yield: 
but  Foreign  Diplomacy  intervened  and  saved  its  life.  Its  armies 
were  a  rabble,  but  dimomacy  drew  the  bullets  from  the  Prussian 
guns;  and  so  the  rabble  was  left  to  organize  it  iteelfi  until  it  grew 
to  be  the  great  Imperial  army,  that  under  the  great  Emperor 
marched  in  triumph  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin,  and  to  Moscow. 

M.Gapefigue's  volumes,  however,  only  go  as  far  as  1795:  the 
emperor  is  but  an  artillery  officer  as  yet,  and  Ats  *  poHcy'  and  the 
end  of  it  all  to  come.  iJp  to  '95  it  is  not  a  little  curioiis  to  see 
what  diplomacy,  or,  as  M.  Capefigue  calls  it,  '  Europe'  had  done 
for  the  French  Revolution.  Europe,  and  it  neea  scarcely  be 
said,  the  King  of  Franee  too,  were  both  most  deeply  interested  in 
maintaining  a  monarchical  government  in  that  country,  and 
diplomatized  so  cleverly  as  to  cut  off  the  head  of  Louis  XYI. 
between  them.  Having  an  enemy  without  money,  strength) 
or  ahncst  hope,  Europe  diplomatized  so  skilfully  as  to  make  that 
enemy  more  powerful  than  all  the  continent  put  together.  In 
the  beginning  of  1795,  the  wobegone  English  historian  of  the 
*  Annual  Register,'  shows  what  had.  been  the  effects  of  European 
diplomacy  in  French  affairs.  It  had  giv^i  over  to  France  ten 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands;  the  Austrian  Netherlands; 
the  bishoprics  of  Liege,  Worms,  and  Spire;  the  electorate  of 
Treves,  Cologne,  and  Mcntz;  the  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts;  the 
Palatinate;  and  the  duchies  of  Suliers  and  Cleves.  In  the  south 
of  France,  their  conquests  were  the  duchy  of  Savoy;  with  the 
principalities  of  Nice  and  Monaco  in  Italy;  and  the  provinces  of 
Biscay  and  Catalonia  in  Spain.  After  enumerating  the  hundred* 
and-forty  severe  actions  in  which  the  French  had  been  successful, 
and  '  the  generals  and  armies  of  consummate  experience,'  which 
they  had  overthrown  with  their  raw  and  ill-disciplined  levies— 
the  Registrar  concludes  with  a  mgh,  *  Such  is  the  description 
given  by  the  French  of  their  numerous  exploits,  and  impartiality 
requires  it  should  be  acknowledged,  notwithstanding  the  odium 
the)r  lie  under  that  the  account  is  not  exaggerated.' 

It  was  even  so:  and  for  these  successes  Euro^  had  to  thank 
its  diplomacy — the  selfishness  and  knavery,  that  is,  of  its  govern- 
ments; and  their  blind,  insane  rapacity  and  cunning. 
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Abt.  XII. — Funeral  Discourse  delivered  on  occaswn  qfcekbraia^ 
the  Obsequies  of  his  late  Excellency  the  Perpetual  Dictator  of  the 
Republic  of  PaTQjguayy  the  Citizen  Dr,  Jose  Gaspar  Frandoy 
by  Citizen  the  R»r.  Manuel  Antonio  Pebez,  of  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  on  the  20ih  of  October^  1840.  (In 
the  *  British  Packet  and  Argentine  News,'  Nq.  813.  Baenos- 
Ayres:  March  19,  1842.) 

2.  Essai  Historique  sur  la  Revolution  de  Paraguay^  et  k  dm- 
vemement  Dictatorial  du  Docteur  Francia,  Par  MM.  Renggkk 
et  LoNGCHAMP.  2de  edition.     Paris.    1827. 

3.  Letters  on  Paraguay,  By  J.  P.  and  W.  P.  ROBEBTSOK. 
2  vols.    Second  Edition.     London.    1839. 

4.  Francia's  Reign  of  Terror,  (By  the  same.)    London.    1839. 

5.  Letters  on  South  America.  (By  the  same.)  3  vols.  London. 
1843. 

6.  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata.  By  JoHN  MiEBS.  2  vob. 
London.  1826. 

7.  Memoirs  of  General  MiUer^^n  the  Service  of  the  Republic  of 
Peru.     2  vols.  2nd  Edition.    London.    1829. 

The  confused  South  American  revolution,  and  set  of  revolutions, 
like  the  South  American  continent  itsiilf,  is  doubtless  a  great  oon- 
Aised  phenomenon  ;  worthy  of  better  knowledge  than  men  yet 
have  of  it.  Several  books,  of  which  we  here  name  a  few  known 
to  us,  have  been  written  on  the  subject :  but  bad  books  mostly, 
and  productive  of  almost  no  eflFect.  The  heroes  of  South  Ame- 
rica have  not  yet  succeeded  in  picturing  any  image  of  them- 
selves, much  less  any  true  image  of  themselves,  in  the  Cis- Atlan- 
tic mind  or  memory. 

Iturbide,  ^  the  ifapoleon  of  Mexico,'  a  great  man  in  that  narrow 
country,  who  was  he?  He  made  the  thrice-celebrated  *  Plan  of 
Iguala;'  a  constitution  of  no  continuance.  He  became  Emperor 
of  Mexico,  most  serene  '  Augustin  I.;'  was  deposed,  banished  to 
Leghorn,  to  London;  decided  on  returning; — landed  on  the  shore 
of  Tampico,  and  was  there  met,  and  shot:  this,  in  a  vague  sort, 
is  what  the  world  knows  of  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico,  most  serene 
Au^ustin  the  First,  most  unfortunate  Augustin  the  Last.  He 
did  nimself  publish  memoirs  or  memorials,*  but  few  can  read 
them.  Oblivion,  and  the  deserts  of  Panama,  have  swallowed  this 
brave  Don  Augustin  :  vote  caruit  sacro. 

And  BoKvar,  *  the  Washington  of  Columbia,'  Liberator  Bolivar, 
he  too  is  gone  without  his  fame.     Melancholy  lithographs  re- 

*  '  A  Statement  of  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  Public  life  of  Augustin 
de  Iturbide:  written l^  Himflell'    London.    1843. 
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STesent  to  us  a  long-&ced,  squaie-browed  man;  of  stem,  conai- 
erate,  canscunufy  consideiate  aspect,  mildly  aquiline  fonn  of 
x&oee  ;  with  terrible  angularity  of  jaw;  and  wtk  deep  eyes,  some- 
^wliat  too  close  together  (for  which  latter  circumstance  we  earnestly 
hope  the  lithograph  alone  is  to  blame) :  this  is  Liberator  Bolivfur: 
— a  man  of  much  naxd  fighting,  hard  riding,  of  manifold  achieve- 
ments, distresses,  heroisms  and  histrionisms  in  this  world;  a  many- 
counseUed,  much-enduring  man;  now  dead  and  gone; — of  whom, 
except  that  melancholy  lithograph,  the  ctdtivated  European  public 
knows  as  good  as  nothing.  Yet  did  he  not  fly  hither  and  thilher, 
oflen  in  the  most  desperate  manner,  with  wild  cavalry  clad  in 
1>lankets,  with  War  of  Liberation '  to  the  death?  Clad  in  blan- 
kets, ponchos  the  South  Americans  call  them:  it  is  a  square 
blanket,  with  a  short.slit  in  the  centre,  which  you  draw  over  your 
head,  and  so  leave  hanging:  many  a  Uberative  cavalier  has  ridfden, 
in  those  hot  climates,  without  further  dress  at  all;  and  fought 
liandsomely  too,  wrapping  the  blanket  round  his  arm,  when  it 
came  to  the  charge. 

With  such  cavahy,  and  artillery  and  in£uitry  to  match,  Boli* 
var  has  ridden,  fighting  all  the  way,  through  torrid  deserts,  hot  mud- 
swamps,  through  ice-3iasms  beyond  the  curve  of  perpetual  frost, — 
more  miles  than  Ulysses  ever  sailed:  letthecomingHomerstakenote 
of  it.  He  has  marcned  over  the  Andes,  more  than  once ;  a  feat  ana- 
lagous  to  Hannibal's ;  and  seemed  to  think  little  of  it.  Often  beaten, 
banished  from  the  firm  land,  he  always  returned  again,  truculently 
fought  again.  He  gained  in  the  Oumana  regions  the  *•  immor- 
tal victory'  of  Carababo  and  several  others;  under  him  was  gained 
the  finismn^  t  immortal  victory'  of  Ayacucho  in  Peru,  where  Old 
Spain,  for  the  last  time,  burnt  powder  in  those  latitudes,  and  then 
fled  without  return.  He  was  Dictator,  Liberator,  almost  emperor, 
if  he  had  lived.  Some  three  times  over  did  he,  in  solemn 
Columbian  parliament,  lay  down  his  Dictatorship  with  Wadiing* 
ton  eloquence;  and  as  often,  on  pressing  request,  take  it  ud  again, 
being  a  man  indispensable.  Thrice,  or  at  least  twice,  dia  he,  in 
different  places,  painfully  construct  a  Free  Constitution;  consisting 
of  *  two  chambers,  and  a  supreme  governor  for  life  with  liberty 
to  name  his  successor,'  the  reasonablest  democratic  constitution 
you  could  well  construct;  and  twice,  or  at  least  once,  did  the 
people  on  trial,  declare  it  disagreeable.  He  was,  of  old,  well 
known  in  Paris;  in  the  dissolute,  the  philosophico-political  and 
other  circles  there.  He  has  shone  in  many  a  ga^  Parisian  saireej 
this  Simon  Bolivar;  and  he,  in  his  later  years,  m  autumn  1825, 
rode  triumphant  into  Potosi  and  the  fabulous  Lica  Cities,  with 
clouds  of  feathered    Lidians   somersetting  and  war-whooping 
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round  him,*— and  '  as  the  fiuned  CerrOj  metalliftaroiis  MonntKiw, 
came  in  sight,  the  beOfl  all  pealed  out,  and  there  was  a  thimdo-  of 
artilleiy,'  says  Gaieral Miller !  Kthisisnot  a  Ulysses,  Polytiafl 
and  Polymetis,  a  much-enduring  and  many-counseiled  man; 
where  was  there  one  ?  Truly  a  UlysBes  whose  histoij  wexe  wardi 
its  ink, — had  the  Homer  that  could  do  it,  made  his  abear- 
ance i 

Of  General  San  Martin  too  there  will  be  something  to  beaaid. 
General  San  Martin,'when  we  last  saw  him,  twentjr  yearn  ago  or 
more, — tluough  the  organs  of  the  authentic  steadmst  Mr.  loBexs, 
— had  a  handsome  house  in  Mendoza,  and  '  his  own  portrait,  as  I 
remarked,  hung  up  between  those  of  Napoleon  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.'  In  Mendoza,  cheerful,  mudbuilt,  whitewashed 
Town,  seated  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  *'  with  its  shady 
public-walk  well  paved  and  swrat;'  looking  out  pleasandy,  on 
this  hand,  oyer  wide  horizons  of  Pampa  wilderness;  pleasantly  gk 
that,  to  the  Rock-chain,  CordQIera   they  call  it,  of  the  skj- 

g'ercing  Mountains,  capt  in  snow,  or  with  volcanic  fumes  issunig 
3m  them:  there  dwm  General  ^r-Generalissimo  San  Martin, 
ruminating  past  adventures  over  half  ihe  worid;  and  had  lus 
portrait  himg  up  between  Napoleon's  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's. 

Did  the  reader  ever  hear  of  San  Martin's  march  over  the 
Andes  into  Giile?  It  is  a  feat  worth  looking  at;  comparafale, 
most  likely,  to  Hannibars  march  over  the  Alps,  while  there  was 
yet  no  Simplon  or  Mont-G^s  highway;  and  t^  transacted  itself 
m  the  year  1817.  South  American  armies  think  little  of  picking 
their  way  through  the  gullies  of  the  Andes:  so  the  Buenos-Ayres 
people,  having  driven  out  their  own  Spaniards,  and  establifliied 
the  reign  of  freedom,  though  in  a  precarious  manner,  thou^t  it 
were  now  good  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Chile,  and  establi^ 
the  reign  a£  freedom  there  also  instead:  whereupon  San  Mardn, 
commander  at  Mendoza,  was  appointed  to  do  it.  By  way  of  pre- 
paration, for  he  began  fix»n  afar,  San  Martin,  while  an  army  is 
getting  ready  at  Mendoza,  assembles  '  at  the  Fort  of  San  Carlos  by 
me  Aguanda  river,'  some  days'  journey  to  the  south,  all  attainable 
tribes  of  the  Pehuenche  Indians,  to  a  solemn  Palaver,  so  they 
name  it,  and  civic  entertainment,  on  the  esplanade  diere.  Hie 
ceremonies  and  deliberations,  as  described  by  General  Miller,  aie 
somewhat  surprising;  still  more  the  ooncludmg  civic  feast,  which 
lasts  for  three  days,  which  consists  of  horses'  flesh  for  the  BcHid 
part,  and  horses'  blood  with  ardent  spirits  ad  libitum  far  the  liquid, 
consumed  with  such  alacritjr,  with  such  results  as  one  may  fimcy. 

*  Memoirs  of  General  Miller. 
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However,  the  women  liad  prudentlj  removed  all  the  armfl  be- 
forehand; nay, '  five  or  six  of  diese  poor  women,  taking  it  by 
tumB,  were  always  found  in  a  sober  state,  watching  over  the  rest;' 
so  that  comparatively  little  mischief  was  done,  and  only  '  one  or 
two*  deaths  by  qnarrel  took  place. 

The  Pehuenches  having  drunk  their  ardent-water  and  horses^ 
blood  in  this  manner,  and  sworn  eternal  firiendship  to  San  Martin, 
went  home,  and*— communicated  to  his  enemies,  across  the 
Andes,  the  road  he  meant  to  take.  This  was  what  San  Martin 
had  foreseen  and  meant,  the  knowing  man !  He  hastened  his  pre* 
parations,  got  his  artillery  slung  on  poles,  his  men  equipt  with 
knapsacks  and  haversacks,  his  mules  in  readiness;  and,  in  all 
stillness,  set  forth  &om  Mendoza  by  another  road.  Few  things 
in  late  war,  according  to  General  Miller,  have  been  more  note- 
worthy than  this  mardi.  The  long  stra^ling  line  of  soldiers,  six 
thousand  and  odd,  with  their  quadrupeds  and  baggage,  winding 
through  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  breaking  for  a  bnef  moment  the 
old  abysmal  solitudes  ! — For  you  fiure  along,  on  some  narrow 
roadway,  through  stonj  labyrinths;  huge  rock-mountains  hanging 
over  your  head,  on  this  hand;  and  under  your  feet,  on  that,  the 
roar  of  mountain-cataracts,  horror  of  bottomleSB  chasms; — the  very 
winds  and  echoes  howling  on  you  in  an  almost  preternatural  man- 
ner. Towering  rock-barriers  rise  sky-high  beibre  you,  and  be- 
hind you,  and  around  you;  intricate  the  outgate  !  The  roadway 
IB  narrow;  footing  none  of  the  best.  Sharp  turns  there  are,  where 
it  will  behove  you  to  mind  your  paces ;  one  false  st^,  and  you 
irill  need  no  second;  in  the  gloomy  jaws  of  the  abyss  you  vanish, 
and  the  spectral  winds  howl  requiem.  Somewhat  better  are  the 
suspension-bridges,  made  of  bamboo  and  leather,  though  they 
swmg  like  see-saws:  men  are  stationed  with  lassos,  to  gin  you 
dexterously,  and  fish  you  up  from  the  torrent,  if  you  trip  tnere. 

Througn  this  kind  of  country  did  San  Martin  inarch  ;  straight 
towards  San  lago,  to  fight  the  Spaniards  and  deliver  Chile.  For 
ammunition  waggons,  he  had  sorras^  sledges,  canoe-shaped  boxes, 
made  of  dried  buils-iude.  His  cannons  were  carried  on  the  back 
of  mules,  each  cannon  on  two  mules  judiciously  harnessed:  on  the 
packsaddle  of  jrour  foremost  mule,  there  rested  with  firm  girths 
a  long  strong  pole;  ihe  other  end  of  which  (forked  end,  we 
suppose)  rested,  with  like  girths,  on  the  packsaddle  of  the  hind- 
most mule ;  your  cannon  was  slung  with  leathern  straps  on  this 
pole,  and  so  travelled,  swaying  and  dangling,  yet  moderatdy 
secure.  In  the  knapsack  of  each  soldier  was  eight  days'  provender, 
dried  beef  ground  into  snuff-powder,  with  a  modicum  of  pepper,  and 
some  slight  seasoning  of  biscuit  or  maize-meal;  '  store  of  onions, 
of  garlic,'  was  not  wanliiig :   Paraguay  tea  could  be  boiled  at 
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CTentade,  by  fire  of  scrab-bushes,  or  almost  of  rock-licbens  or 
dried  mule-dung.  No  further  baggage  was  permitted  :  each  sol- 
dier laj,  at  night,  wrapt  in  his  poncho,  with  his  knapsack  for 
pillow,  under  the  canopj  of  heaven;  luUabied  by  hard  travail; 
and  sank  soon  enough  into  steady  nose-melody,  into  the  foolishest 
rou^h  colt-dance  of  unimaginable  Dreams.  Had  he  not  left  muck 
behmd  him  in  the  Pampas, — smother,  mistress,  what  not ;  and 
was  like  to  find  somewhat,  if  he  ever  got  across  to  Chile  living? 
What  an  entity,  one  of  those  night-leaguers  of  San  Martin;  all 
steadilysnoring  there,  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  under  the  eternal 
stars!  Wayworn  sentries  with  difficulty  keep  themselves  awake; 
tired  mules  chew  barley  rations,  or  doze  on  tnree  legs;  the  feeble 
watchfire  will  hardly  landle  a  dgar;  Canopus  and  the  Southern 
Cross  glitter  down ;  and  all  snores  steadily,  begirt  by  eiamte 
deserts,  looked  on  by  the  constellations  in  that  manner  T  San 
Martin's  improvident  soldiers  ate  out  their  week's  rations  almost 
in  half  the  time ;  and  for  the  last  three  days,  had  to  rush  on, 
spurred  by  hunger:  this  also  the  knowing  San  Martin  had  fore- 
seen; and  knew  that  they  could  bear  it,  these  rugged  GtiochoM  of 
his;  nay  that  they  would  march  all  the  faster  for  it.  On  the 
eighth  day,  hungry  as  wolves,  swifl  and  sudden  as  a  torrent  from 
the  mountains,  taey  disembogued;  straight  towards  San  lago,  to 
the  astonishment  of  men ; — struck  the  doubly  astonished  Spaniards 
into  dire  misgiving;  and  then,  in  pitched  fight,  after  aue  ma* 
noeuvres,  into  total  defeat  on  the  '  rlains  of  Ma^o,'  and  again, 
positively  for  the  last  time,  on  the  Plains  or  Heights  of  ^  Chaca- 
buco;'  and  completed  the  '  deliverance  of  Chile,'  as  was  thought^ 
for  ever  and  a  day. 

Alas,  the  '  deUverance'  of  Chile  was  but  commenced;  very  far 
from  completed.  Chile,  after  many  more  deliverances,  up  to 
this  hour,  is  always  but  '  delivered'  from  one  set  of  evildoers 
to  another  set !  San  Martin's  manoeuvres  to  liberate  Peru,  to 
unite  Peru  and  Chile,  and  become  some  Washington-Napoleon 
of  the  same,  did  not  prosper  so  well.  The  suspicion  of  mankind 
had  to  rouse  itself;  Liberator  Bolivar  had  to  be  called  in;  and 
some  revolution  or  two  to  take  place  in  the  interim.  San  Martin 
sees  himself  peremptorily,  though  with  courtesy,  complimented 
over  the  Andes  a^in ;  and  in  due  leisure,  at  Mcndoza,  nangs  his 
portrait  between  If apoleon's  and  Wellington's.  Mr.  Miers  con- 
sidered him  a  fairspoken,  obliging,  if  somewhat  artful  man. 
Might  not  the  Chilenos  as  well  have  taJien  him  for  their  Napo- 
leon ?    They  have  gone  farther,  and,  as  yet,  fared  little  better ! 

The  world-famous  General  O'Higgins,  for  example,  he,  afler 
some  revolution  or  two,  became  Director  of  Chile;  but  so  terribly 
hampered  by  '  class-legislation'  and  the  like,  what  could  he  make 
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of  it?  Almost  nothing!  O'Higgins  is  clearly  of  Irish  breed; 
and,  though  a  Chileno  bom,  and  '  natural  son  of  Don  Ambrosio 
0*Hig^ns,  formerly  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Chile/  carries  his 
Hibermanism  in  his  very  face.  A  most  cheeiy,  jovial,  buxom 
countenance,  radiant  with  pepticity,  good  humour,  and  manifold 
effectuality  in  peace  and  war  I  Of  his  battles  and  adventures  let 
some  luclaer  epic  writer  sing  or  speak.  One  thing  we  Foreign 
Reviewers  will  always  remember:  nis  father's  immense  merits  to- 
"wards  Chile  in  the  matter  of  highways.  Till  Don  Ambrosio  ar- 
rived to  govern  Chile,  some  haff  century  ago,  there  probably  was 
not  a  made  road  often  miles  long  from  Panama  to  Cape  Horn, 
Indeed,  except  his  roads,  we  fear  there  is  hardly  any  yet.  One 
omits  the  old  Inca  causeways,  as  too  narrow  (being  only  three 
feet  broad),  and  altogether  imfrequented  in  the  actual  ages.  Don 
Ambrosio  made,  with  incredible  industry  and  perseverance  and 
skill,  in  eveiy  direction,  roads,  roads.  From  San  lago  to  Valpa- 
raiso, when  only  sure-footed  mules  with  their  packsaoidles  earned 
goods,  there  can  now  wooden-axled  cars  loud-sounding,  or  any 
Idnd  of  vehicle,  commodiously  roll.  It  was  he  that  shaped  these 
passes  through  the  Andes,  for  most  part;  hewed  them  out  from 
muIc-tracks  mto  roads,  certain  of  them.  And  think  of  his  cam- 
char.  Always  on  the  higher  inhospitable  solitudes,  at  every  few 
miles'  distance,  stands  a  trim  brick  cottage,  or  casucha^  into  which 
the  forlorn  traveller  introducing  himself,  finds  covert  and  grateful 
safety ;  nay  food  and  refection, — ^for  there  are  '  iron  boxe^'  of 
pounded  beef  or  other  provender,  iron  boxes  of  charcoal;  to  all 
virhich  the  traveller,  liavmg  bargained  with  the  Post-office  autho- 
rities, carries  a  key.*  Steel  and  tinder  are  not  wanting  to  him,  nor 
due  iron  skillet,  with  water  from  the  stream :  there  he,  striking  a 
Hght,  cooks  hoarded  victual  at  even-tide,  amid  the  lonely  pinnacles 
of  the  world,  and  blesses  Grovemor  0*Higgins.  With  'both 
hands,'  it  may  be  hoped, — ^if  there  is  vivacity  of  mind  in  him : 

Had  jou  seen  this  road  before  it  was  made. 

You  would  lift  both  your  hands,  and  bless  General  Wade! 

It  affects  one  with  real  pain  to  hear  from  Mr.  Miers,  that  the 
War  of  Liberty  has  half  ruined  these  O'Higgins  casuchas.  Patriot 
soldiers,  in  want  of  more  warmth  than  the  charcoal  box  coidd 
yield,  have  not  scrupled  to  tear  down  the  door,  door-case,  or  what- 
ever wooden  thing  could  bo  come  at,  and  bum  it,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  The  storm-staid  traveller,  who  sometimes,  in 
threatening  weather,  has  to  linger  here  for  days,  '  for  fifteen  days 
together,'  does  not  lift  both  nis  hands,  and  bless  the  Patriot 
soQier! 

*Mien. 
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Naj,  it  appears,  the  O'Higgins  roads,  even  in  the  plain  coimlxy, 
hare  not,  of  late  years,  been  repaired,  or  in  the  least  attended  to, 
80  distressed  was  the  finance  department ;  and  are  now  fast  verging 
towards  impassability  and  the  condition  of  mule-tracks  again. 
What  a  set  of  animals  are  men  and  Chilenos !  K  an  O'Higgina  did 
not  now  and  then  appear  among  them,  what  would  bec<Hne  of  the 
unfortunates?  Can  you  wonder  that  anO'Higgins  sometimes  loses 
temper  with  them;  $kutB  the  persuarave  outspread  hand,  clutching 
some  sharpest  hide^whip,  some  terrible  sword  of  justice  or  gaUows- 
laaso  tiierewithf  instead, — and  becomes  a  Dr.  Francia  now  and  then ! 
Both  the  O'Higgins  and  the  Francia,  it  seems  probable,  are  phases 
of  the  same  character;  both,  one  begins  to  fear,  are  indispemaLble 
&om  time  to  time,  in  a  world  inhabited  by  men  and  Chilenos ! 

As  to  0*Higgins  the  Second,  Patriot,  Natural- son  O^Higgina, 
he,  as  we  said,  had  almost  no  success  whatever  as  a  govem<»; 
being  hampered  by  class-legislation.  Alas,  a  governor  in  Cliile 
cannot  succeed.  A  governor  there  has  to  resign  himself  to  the 
want  of  success  ;  and  should  say,  in  cheerful  interrogative  tone, 
like  that  Pope  elect,  who  showing  himself  on  the  balcony,  was 
greeted  with  mere  howls,  '^  Nonpiaeemmo  alpapoh  f* — ^and  there- 
upon proceed  cheerfully  to  the  next  fact.  Governing  is  a  rode 
business  everywhere ;  but  in  South  America  it  is  of  quite  primitive 
rudeness:  they  have  no  parliamentary  way  of  changing  ministries 
as  yet;  nothing  but  the  rude  primitive  way  of  hanging  the  old 
ministry  on  gibbets,  that  the  new  may  be  installed !  Their  go- 
vernment has  altered  its  name,  says  the  sturdy  Mr.  Miera,  ren- 
dered sulky  by  what  he  saw  there:  altered  its  name,  but  its  na- 
ture continues  as  before.  Shameless  peculation,  malversation, 
that  is  their  government:  oppression  formerly  by  Spanish  officials, 
now  by  native  haciendados,  land-proprietors,— the  thing  called 
justice  still  at  a  great  distance  &om  them,  says  tlie  sulky  Mr.  Mieis ! 
— Yes,  but  coming  always,  answer  we;  every  new  gibbeting  of 
an  old  ineffectual  ministry  bringing  justice  somewnat  nearer  I 
Nay,  as  Miers  himself  has  to  admit,  certain  improvements  are  al- 
ready indisputable.  Trade  everywhere,  in  spite  of  multiplex  con- 
fusions, has  increased,  is  increasing:  the  days  of  somnolent  mono- 
poly and  the  old  Acapuico  ship  are  gone,  quite  over  the  horizon. 
Two  good,  or  partially  good  measures,  the  very  necessity  of  things 
has  everywhere  brought  about  in  those  poor  countries :  clipping  of 
the  enormous  bat-wings  of  the  clergy,  and  emancipating  of  the 
slaves.  Bat-wings,  we  say;  for  truly  the  South  American  clergy 
had  ^wn  to  be  as  a  kind  of  bat-vampires : — ^readers  have  heard  of 
that  huge  South  American  bloodsucker,  which  fixes  its  bill  in  your 
circulatmg  vital-fluid  as  you  lie  askep,  and  there  sucks;  waving 
you  with  the  motion  of  its  detestable  leather  wings  into  ever  deeper 
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sleep;  and  so  drinking,  till  itia  satisfied,  and  you— do  not  awaken 
any  more !  The  South  American  gOTemments,  aU  in  natural 
feud  -with  the  old  chuich-dignitaries,  and  likewise  all  in  great 
straits  for  cash,  hare  everywhere  confiscated  the  monasteries, 
cashiered  the  disobedient  dignitaries,  melted  the  superfluous 
church-plate  into  piasters;  and,  on  the  whole,  shorn  the  wmffs  of 
their  vampyre;  so  that  if  it  still  suck,  you  will  at  least  have  a 
chance  of  awakening  before  deaih ! — ^Then  again,  the  very  want 
of  soldiers  of  Eberty  led  to  the  emancipating  of  blacks,  yellows, 
and  other  coloured  persons :  your  mulatto,  nay  your  negro,  if  well 
drilled,  will  stand  nre  as  well  as  another. 

Poor  South  American  emancipators  ;  they  began  with  Volney, 
Raynal  and  Company,  at  that  gospel  of  Social  Contract  and  the 
Rights  of  Man;  imder  the  most  impropitious  circumstances;  and 
haTe  hitherto  got  only  to  the  length  we  see !  Nay  now,  it  seems, 
they  do  possess  'universities,'  which  are  at  least  schools  with 
other  than  monk  teachers:  they  have  got  libraries,  thou^  as  yet 
almost  nobody  reads  them, — and  our  firiend  Miers,  repeatedly 
knocking  at  all  doors  of  the  Grand  Chile  National  Library,  could 
never  to  this  hour  discov^  where  the  key  lay,  and  had  to  content 
himself  with  looking  in  through  the  windows.*  Miers,  as  already 
hinted,  desiderates  unspeakable  improvements  in  Chile ; — desi- 
derates, indeed,  as  the  hasia  of  all,  an  immense  increase  of  soap- 
and-water.  Yes,  thou  sturdy  Miers,  dirt  is  decidedly  to  be  re- 
moTed,  whatever  improvements,  temporal  or  spiritual,  may  be 
intended  next!  According  to  Miers,  the  open,  still  more  the 
secret  jpa»onal  nastiness  of  those  remote  populations,  rises  almost 
towards  the  sublime.  Finest  silks,  gold  Inrocades,  pearl  necklaces, 
and  diamond  ear-drops,  are  no  security  against  it:  alas,  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters;  somewhat  that  glitters  is  mere  putrid  fish-skin ! 
Decided,  enormously  increased  appliance  of  aoap-and-water,  in 
all  its  branches,  with  all  its  adjuncts  ;  this,  according  to  Miers, 
would  be  an  improvement.  He  says  also  (*  in  his  haste,'  as  is 
probable,  like  the  Hebrew  Psalmist),  that  all  Chileno  men  are 


Ears;  all,  or  to  appearance^  all  I  A  people  that  uses  almost  no 
soap,  and  speaks  almost  no  truth,  but  goes  about  in  that  fashion, 
in  a  state  of  personal  nastiness,  and  also  of  spiritual  nastiness, 
approaching  the  sublime ;   such  people  is  not  easy  to  govern 

But  undoubtedly  by  fiur  the  notablest  of  all  these  South  Ame- 
rican phenomena  is  Dr.  Francia  and  his  Dictatordiip  in  Para- 
guay ;  ecnceming  whom  and  which  we  have  now  more  parti- 

^  Travels  in  Cihfle. 
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cularly  to  speak*  Erancia  and  his  '  reign  of  terror'  hare  excited 
some  interest,  mucli  vague  wonder  in  this  country ;  and  espe- 
cially given  a  great  shock  to  constitutional  feeling.  One  would 
rather  wish  to  know  Dr.  Franeia  ; — ^but unhappily  one  cannot! 
Out  of  such  a  murk  of  distracted  shadows  and  rumours,  in  the 
other  hemisphere  of  the  world,  who  would  pretend  at  present  to 
decipher  the  real  portraiture  of  Dr.  Franeia  and  his  Life  ?  None 
of  us  can.  A  few  crediblie  features,  wonderful  enough,  original 
enough  in  our  constitutional  time,  will  perhaps  to  the  impartial 
eye  oisclose  themselves:  these,  with  some  endeavour  to  interpret 
tnese,  may  lead  certain  readers  into  various  reflections,  consti- 
tutional and  other,  not  entirely  without  benefit. 

Certainly,  as  we  say,  nothixig  could  well  shock  the  constitutional 
feeling  of  mankind,  as  Dr.  Franeia  has   done.     Dionyaus  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  indeed  the  whole  breed  of  tyrants,  one 
hoped,  had  gone  many  himdred  years  ago,  with  their  reward; 
and  here,  imder  our  very  nose,  rises  a  new  "  tjrant,'  claiming  also 
his  reward  from  us !     Precisely  when  constitutional  liberty  was 
beginning  to  be  understood  a  Bttle,  and  we  flattered  ourselves  that 
by  due  ballot-boxed,  by  due  registration-courts,  and  bursts  of  par- 
liamentary eloquence,  something  like  a  real  National  Palaver  would 
be  got  up  in  those  countries, — arises  this  tawny-visaged,  lean,  in- 
exorable Dr.  Franeia;  claps  you  an  embargo  on  all  that;  says  to 
constitutional  liberty,  in  the  most  tyrannous  manner.  Hitherto, 
and  no  farther !     It  is  an  imdeniable,  though  an  almost  incredible 
fact,  that  Franeia,  a  lean  private  individual,  Practitioner  of  Law, 
and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  id,  for  twenty  or  near  thirty  years,  stretch 
out  his  rod  over  the  foreign  commerce  of  Paraguay,  saying  to  it, 
Cease!     The  ships  lay  msh  and  dry,  their  pitchless  seams  all 
yawning  on  the  clay  banks  of  the  Parana;  and  no  man  could 
trade  but  by  Francia*s  licence.     If  any  person  entered  Paraguay, 
and  the  Doctor  did  not  like  his  papers,  his  talk,  conduct,  or 
even  the  cut  of  his  face, — it  might  be  the    worse    for  such 
person!      Nobody  could  leave  Paraguay  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever.    It  mattered  not  that  you  were  man  of  science,  astrono- 
mer, geologer,  astrologer,  wizard  of  the  north;  Franeia  heeded 
none   of    these   things.      The  whole  world  knows  of  M.  Aim^ 
Bonpland  ;  how  Franeia  seized  him,    descending   on   his  tea- 
establishment  in  Entre  Rios,  like  an  obscene  vulture,  and  car- 
ried   him  into  the    interior,    contrary    even     to    the    law  of 
nations  ;  how  the  great  Humboldt  and  other  high  persons  ex- 
pressly applied  to  Doctor  Franeia,  calling  on  him,  m  tne  name  of 
human  science,  and  as  it  were  under  penalty  of  reprobation,  to 
liberate  M.  Bonpland  ;  and  how  Dr.  Franeia  made  no  answer, 
and  M.  Bonpland  did  not  return  to  Europe,  and  indeed  has  never 
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yet  returned.  It  is  also  admitted  that  Dr.  Francia  liad  a  gallows, 
had  jailers,  law*fiscals,  officials;  and  executed,  in  Us  time, 
^  upwards  of  forty  persons,'  some  of  them  in  a  veiy  summary 
manner.  Liberty  of  private  judgment,  unless  it  kept  its  mouth 
shut,  was  at  an  end  in  JParaguay.  Paraguay  lay  unaer  interdict, 
cut  off  for  above  twenty  years  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a 
new  Dionysius  of  Paraguay.  All  forei^  commerce  had  ceased  ; 
how  much  more  all  domestic  constitution-building !  These  are 
strange  facts.  Dr.  Francia,  we  may  conclude  at  least,  was  not  a 
common  man  but  an  uncommon. 

How  imfortunate  that  there  is  almost  no  knowledge  of  him 
procurable  at  present !   Next  to  none.    The  Paraguenos  can  in 
many  cases  spell  and  read,  but  they  are  not  a  literary  people;  and, 
indeed,  this  Doctor  was,  perhaps,  too  awful  a  practical  phenomenon 
to  be  calmly  treated  of  in  the  uterary  way.     Your  Breughel  paints 
his  sea-storm,  not  while  the  ship  is  labouring  and  cracking,  but 
after  he  has  TOt  to  shore,  and  is  safe  tmder  cover !    Our  Buenos- 
Ayres  friends,  again,  w^ho  are  not  without  habits  of  printing, 
lay  at  a  great  distance  from  Francia,  imder  great  obscurations  of 
quarrel  and  controversy  with  him  ;   their  constitutional  feeling 
snocked  to  an  extreme  degree  by  the  things  he  did.     To  them, 
there  bould  little  intelligence  float  down,  on  those  long  muddy 
waters,  through  those  vast  distracted  countries,  that  was  not  more 
or  less  of  a  distracted  nature  ;  and  then  from  Buenos- Ayres  over 
into  Europe,  there  is  another  lone  tract  of  distance,  liable  to  new 
distractions.     Francia,  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  is,  at  present,  to  the 
European  mind,  little  other  than  a  chimera ;  at  best,  the  state- 
ment of  a  puzzle,  to  which  the  solution  is  still  to  seek.     As  the 
Paraguenos,  though  not  a  literary  people,  can  many  of  them  spell 
and  write,  and  are  not  without  a  discriminating  sense  of  true  and 
untrue,  why  should  not  some  real  '  Life  of  Francia,'  from  those 
parts,  be  still  possible  ?    K  a  writer  of  genius  arise  there,  he  is 
hereby  invited  to  the  enterprise.     Surely  in  all  places  your  writing 
genius  ought  to  rejoice  over  an  acting  genius,  when  he  falls  in 
with  such;  and  say  to  himself:  "  Here  or  nowhere  is  the  thing 
for  me  to  write  of!   Why  do  I  keep  pen  and  ink  at  all,  if  not  to 
apprise  men  of  this  singular  acting  genius  and  the  Hke  of  him? 
My  fine-arts  and  aesthetics,   my   epics,  literatures,   poetics,    if 
I  will  think  of  it,  do  all  at  bottom  mean  either  that  or  else 
nothing  whatever !" 

Hitherto  our  chief  source  of  information  as  to  Francia  is  a  littie 
book,  the  second  on  our  list,  set  forth  in  French  some  sixteen 
years  ago,  by  the  Messrs.  Rengger  and  Longchamp.  Transla- 
tions into  various  languages  were  executed:— of  that  into  Eng- 
lish, it  is  our  painful  duty  to  say  that  no  man,  except  in  case  of 
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extreme  necessity,  shall  use  it  as  reading.  The  translator,  haying 
little  fear  of  human  detection,  and  seemingly  none  at  all  of  diyine 
or  diabolic,  has  done  his  work  eyen  unusually  ill ;  with  ignorance, 
with  carelessness,  with  dishonesty  prepense;  oooUy  omittir^  what- 
soeyer  he  saw  that  he  did  not  understand : — ^poor  man,  if  he  yet 
suryiye,  let  him  reform  in  time !  He  has  made  a  French  book, 
which  was  itself  but  lean  and  dry,  into  the  most  wooden  of  Eng- 
lish false  books;  doing  eyil  as  he  could  in  that  matter; — and 
claimed  wages  for  it,  as  if  the  feat  deserved  woffes  first  of  all! 
Reformation,  eyen  on  the  small  scale,  is  highly  necessary. 

The  Messrs.  Rengger  and  Longchamp  were,  and  we  hope  still 
are,  two  Swiss  Surgeons  ;  who  in  the  year  1819  resolyed  on  car- 
lying  their  talents  into  South  America,  into  Paraguay,   with 
yiews  towards  *  natural  history/  among  other  things.    After  long 
towing  and  struggling  in  those  Parana  floods,  and  distracted  pro- 
vinces, after  mij^  detention  by  stress  of  weather  and  of  war, 
they  arriyed  accordingly  in  Francia's  country;  but  found  that, 
without  Francia's  leave,  they  could  not  quit  it  a^ain.     Francia 
was  now  a  Dionysius  of  Paraguay.     Paraguay  had  grown  to  be, 
like  some  mousetraps  and  other  contrivances  of  art  and  nature, 
easy  to  enter,  impossible  to  get  out  o£    Our  brave  Surgeons,  our 
brave  Rengger  (for  it  is  he  abne  of  the  two  that  epeaks  and  writes) 
reconciled  wemselves  ;  were  set  to  doctoring  of  francia's  soldiery, 
of  Francia's  self;  collected  plants  and  beetles;  and,  far  six  years, 
endured  their  lot  rather  handsomely:  at  length,  in   1825,  the 
embargo  was  for  a  time  lifted,  and  they  got  home.    Tliis  book 
was  the  consequence.    It  is  not  a  good  lxx)k,  but  at  that  date  there 
was,  on  the  suDJect,  no  other  book  at  all;  nor  is  there  yet  any 
other  better,  or  as  good.    We  consider  it  to  be  authentic,  yerar 
cious,  moderately  accurate ;  though  lean  and  dry,  it  is  intelligible, 
rational ;  in  the  French  original,  not  unreadable.     We  may  say 
it  embraces  up  to  this  date,  the  present  date,  all  of  importance 
that  is  yet  known  in  Europe  about  the  Doctor  De^t ;  add  to 
this  its  indisputable  brevity;  the  fact  that  it  can  be  read  sooner  by 
several  hours  than  any  other  Dr.  Francia:  these  are  its  excel- 
lencies,— considerable,  though  wholly  of  a  comparative  sort 

After  all,  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit !  There  is  an  endless  merit 
in  a  man's  knowing  when  to  haye  done.  The  stupidest  man,  if 
he  will  be  brief  in  proportion,  may  fairly  claim  some  hearing  firom 
us  :  he  too,  the  stupidest  man,  has  seen  something,  heard  some- 
thing, which  is  his  own,  distinctly  peculiar,  never  seen  or  heard  by 
any  man  in  this  world  before  ;  let  him  tell  us  that,  and  if  it  were 
possible,  nothing  more  than  that, — h(i,  brief  in  proportion,  shall 
be  welcome! 

The  Messrs.  Robertson,  with  their  *  Francia^s  Rdgn  of  Terror,* 
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and  other  books  on  South  America,  have  been  much  befoie  the 
"world  of  late  ;  and  fidled  not  of  a  perusal  from  this  reviewer; 
whcMse  next  sad  duty  it  now  is  to  say  a  word  about  them.  The 
Messrs.  Robertson,  some  thirty  or  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  were 
two  yoimg  Scotchmen,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
as  would  seem;  who,  under  fair  auspices,  set  out  for  Buenos- 
Ajree,  thence  for  Paraguay,  and  other  quarters  of  that  remote 
ccHitinent,  in  the  way  of  commercial  adventure.  Being  young 
men  of  vivacity  and  open  eyesight,  they  surveyed  with  attentive 
view  those  convulsed  regions  of  3ie  world;  wherein  it  was  evident 
that  revolution  raged  not  a  little;  but  also  that  precious  metals, 
cow-hides,  Jesuits'  bark,  and  multiplex  conunodities,  were  never- 
theless extant;  and  iron  or  brazen  implements,  ornaments,  cotton 
and  woollen  clothing,  and  British  manufactures  not  a  few,  were 
objects  of  desire  to  mankind.  The  brothers  Robertson,  acting  on 
these  facts,  appear  to  have  prospered,  to  have  extensively  flourished 
in  their  commerce;  which  they  gradually  extended  up  the  River 
I^te,  to  the  city  of  the  Seven  Streams  or  Currents  (Comen^^i  so- 
called^,  and  higher  even  to  Assumpcion,  metropolis  of  Paraguay; 
in  which  latter  place,  so  extensive  did  the  commercial  interestsgrow, 
it  seemed  at  last  expedient  that  one  or  both  of  the  prosperous  bro- 
thers should  take  up  his  personal  residence.  Personal  residence  ac- 
cordingly they  did  take  up,  one  or  both  of  them,  and  maintain,  in 
a  fluctuating  way,  now  in  this  city,  now  in  that,  of  the  De  la  Plata, 
Parana  or  Paraguay  coimtry,  for  a  considerable  space  of  years. 
How  many  years,  in  precise  arithmetic,  it  is  impossible,  from  these 
inextricably  complicated  documents  now  before  us,  to  ascertain. 
In  Paraguay  itself,  in  Assumpcion  city  itself,  it  is  very  dear,  the 
brothers  Robertson  did,  successively  or  amultaneously,  in  a  fl,uc- 
tuating  inextricable  manner,  live  for  certain  years;  and  occasionally 
saw  Dr.  Fiancia  with  their  own  eyes, — though,  to  them  or  others, 
he  had  not  yet  become  notable. 

Mountains  of  cow  and  other  hides,  it  would  appear,  quitted  those 
,  countries  by  movement  of  the  brothers  Robertson,  to  be  worn  out 
in  Europe  as  tanned  boots  and  horse-harness,  with  more  or  less 
satisfaction, — not  without  due  profit  to  the  merchants,  we  shall 
hope.  About  the  time  of  Dr.  Franda's  b^;inning  his  '  reim  of 
terror,'  or  earlier  it  may  be  (for  there  are  no  dates  in  these  inex- 
tricable documents),  the  Messrs.  Robertson  were  ItfcJfy  enough  to 
take  final  farewell  of  Paraguay,  and  carry  their  commercial  enter- 
prises into  other  quarters  of  that  vast  contment,  where  the  reign  was 
not  of  tenor.  Tlieir  voyagings,  ooimter-voyagings,  comings  and 
goings,  seem  to  have  been  extensive,  frequent,  inextricablv  complex ; 
to  Europe,  to  Tucuman,  to  Glasgow,  to  Chile,  to  Laswaae  and  else- 
whither;  too  complexfor  asuccinct  intelligence,  as  that  of  our  readers 
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has  to  be  at  present.  Sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  theMeaars.  Ro- 
bertson did  DodUy ,  and  for  good,  return  to  their  own  country  aome 
few  years  since;  with  what  net  result  of  cash  is  but  dimly  adum- 
brated in  these  documents;  certainly  with  some  increase  of  know- 
ledge— ^had  the  imfolding  of  it  but  been  brief  in  proportion !  In- 
disputably the  Messrs.  Kobertson  had  somewhat  to  tell :  their 
eyes  had  seen  some  new  things,  of  which  their  hearts  and  under- 
standings had  taken  hold  more  or  less.  In  which  circumstances 
the  Messrs.  Robertson  decided  on  publishing  a  book.  Anaoge- 
ments  being  made,  two  volumes  of  '  Letters  on  Paraguay'  came 
out,  with  due  welcome  from  the  world,  in  1839. 

We  have  read  these  '  Letters'  for-the  first  time  lately:  a  book 
of  somewhat  aqueoua  structure:  immeasurably  thinner  than  one 
could  have  wished  ;  otherwise  not  without  merit.     It  is  written 
in  an  offhand,  free-glowing,  very  artless,  very  incorrect  style  of 
language,  of  thought,  and  of  conception;  breathes  a  cheerful,  eu- 
peptic, social  spirit,  as  of  adventurous  South- American  Britons, 
worthy  to  succeed  in  business;  gives  one,  here  and  there,   some 
visible  concrete  feature,  some  lively  glimpse  of  those  remote  sun- 
burnt coimtries;  and  has  throughout  a  kind  of  bantering  humour 
or  quasi-humour,  a  joviality  and  healthiness  of  heart,  which  is 
comfortable  to  the  reader,  m  some  measure.     A  book  not  to  be 
despised  in  these  dull  times  :  one  of  that  extensive  class  of  books 
which  a  reader  can  peruse,  so  to  speak,  '  with  one  eye  shut  and  the 
other  not  open;'  a  considerable  luxury  for  some  readers.     These 
*'  Letters  on  Paraguay'  meeting,  as  would  seem,  a  unanimous  ap- 
proval, it  was  now  determined  by  tiie  Messrs.  Robertson  tiiat  they 
would  add  a  third  volume,  and  entitle  it  '  Dr.  Francia's  Reign  of 
Terror.'     They  did  so,  and  this  likewise  the  present  reviewer  has 
read.     Unluckily  the  authors  had,  as  it  were,  nothing  more  what- 
ever to  say  about  Dr.  Francia,  or  next  to  nothing ;  and  under  this 
condition,  it  must  be  owned  they  have  done  their  book  with  what 
success  was  well  possible.    Given  a  cubic  inch  of  respectable  Qifitile 
soap.  To  lather  it  up  in  water  so  as  to  fill  one  pimcheon  wine- 
measure:  this  is  the  problem  ;  let  a  man  have  credit  (of  its  kind) 
for  doing  his  problem !  The  Messrs.  Robertson  have  picked  almost 
every  fact  of  significance  from  '  Rer^ger  and  Lon^hamp,'  add- 
ing some  not  very  significant  reminiscences  of  their  own  ;  this  is 
the  square  inch  of  soap  :  you  lather  it  up  in  Robertsonian  loquacity, 
joviality,  Commercial-Iim  banter,  Leading- Article  philosophy,  or 
other  aqueous  vehicles,  till  it  fills  the  puncheon,  the  volume  of  four 
hundred  pages,  and  say  "  There !"    The  public,  it  would  seem,  did 
not  fling  even  this  in  the  face  of  the  venders,  but  bought  it 
as  a  puncheon  filled;  and  the  consequences  are  already  here: 
Three  volumes  more  on  *  South  America,'  from  the  same  aasidu- 
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Gus  Messrs.  Robertson  !  These  also,  in  his  eagerness,  this  pre- 
sent reviewer  has  read  ;  and  has,  alas,  to  saj  that  they  are 
ffimplj  the  old  volumes  in  new  vocables,  under  a  new  n^ure. 
Intrinsically  all  that  we  did  not  already  know  of  these  Siree 
volumes, — ^there  are  craf);smen  of  no  great  eminence  who  will 
undertake  to  write  it  in  one  sheet !  Yet  there  they  stand,  three 
solid-lookii^  volumes,  a  thousand  printed  pages  and  upwards; 
three  puncheons  more  lathered  out  of  the  ola  square  mch  of 
Castile  soap !  It  is  too  bad.  A  necessitous  ready-witted  Irish- 
man sells  you  an  indifferent  gray-horse;  steals  it  overnight, 
paints  it  black,  and  sells  it  you  a^ain  on  the  morrow;  he  is  haled 
before  judges,  sharply  cross-questioned,  tried  and  almost  executed, 
for  such  aoroitness  in  horse-flesh :  but  there  is  no  law  yet  as  to 
books! 

M.  de  la  Condamine,  about  a  century  ago,  was  one  of  a  world- 
famous  company  that  went  into  those  equinoctial  countries,  and  for 
the  space  of  nine  or  ten  years  did  exploits  there.  From  Quito  to 
Cuenga,  he  measured  you  degrees  of  the  meridian,  climbed  moun- 
tains, took  observations,  had  adventures;  wild  Creoles  opposing  Spa- 
nish nescience  to  human  science;  wild  Indians  throwing  down 
your  whole  cargo  of  instruments  occasionally  in  the  heart  of  remote 
deserts,  and  striking  work  there.*  M.  de  la  Condamine  sawbull-fights 
at  Cuenga,  five  days  running ;  and  on  the  fifth  day,  saw  his  unfortu- 
nate too  audacious  surgeon  massacred  by  popular  tumult  there.  He 
sailed  the  entire  lengSi  of  the  Amazons  River,  in  Indian  canoes ; 
over  narrow  Pongo  rapids,  over  infinite  mud-waters,  the  infinite 
tangled  wilderness  with  its  reeking  desolation  on  the  right  hand 
of  him  and  on  the  left; — and  had  mischances,  adventures,  and 
took  celestial  observations  all  the  way,  and  made  remarks !  Apart 
altogether  from  his  meridian  degrees,  which  belong  in  a  very 
Strict  sense  to  world-history  and  tne  adyancement  of  all  Adam's 
sinful  posterity,  this  man  and  his  party  saw  and  suffered  many 
hundred  times  as  much  of  mere  romance  adventure  as  the  Messrs. 
Hobertson  did: — Madame  Godin's  passage  down  the  Amazons, 
and  frightful  life-in-death  amid  the  howling  forest-labyrinths,  and 
wrecks  of  her  dead  fiiends,  amounts  to  more  adventure  of  itself 
than  was  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  Robertsonian  world.  And  of  all 
this  M.  de  la  Condamine  gives  ^rtinent,  lucid,  and  conclusively 
intelligible  and  credible  account  m  one  very  small  octavo  volume; 
not  quite  the  eighth  part  of  what  the  Messrs.  Robertson  have 
already  written,  in  a  not  pertinent,  not  lucid,  or  conclusively 
intelligible  and  credible  manner.  And  the  Messrs.  Robertson 
talk  repeatedly,  in  their  last  volumes,  of  writing  stiU  other  volumes 
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on  ChSe,  '  if  the  puMic  will  encourage.'  The  Public  ivill  be  a 
monstrous  fool  if  it  do.  The  Public  ought  to  stipulate  first,  tfattt 
the  real  new  knowledge  forthcoming  there  about  Chile  be  sepa* 
rated  from  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  aheadj  known ;  that  die 
preliminary  question  be  rigorously  put,  Are  several  volumes  the 
space  to  hold  it,  or  a  small  fi:action  of  one  volume? 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  sin,  good  reader,  though  there  is  no  Act 
of  Parliament  against  it ;  an  indubitable  f9ia£faction  or  crime. 
No  mortal  has  a  right  to  wag  his  tongue,  much  less  to  wag  his 

Sen,  without  saying  something  :  he  Knows  not  what  mischief  he 
oes,  past  computation  ;  scattering  words  without  meaning, — to 
afflict  the  whole  world  yet,  before  they  cease !  For  thistle-down 
flies  abroad  on  all  winds  and  airs  of  wind  :  idle  thistles,  idle 
dandelions,  and  other  idle  products  of  Nature  or  the  human  mind, 
propagate  themselves  in  that  way;  Hke  to  cover  the  face  of  the 
earth,  did  not  man's  indignant  providence  with  leap-hook,  vnth 
rake,  with  autumnal  steei-and-tinder,  intervene.  It  is  fiightful 
to  think  how  every  idle  volume  flies  abroad  like  an  idle  globukr 
downbeard,  embryo  of  new  millions  ;  every  word  of  it  a  poten- 
tial seed  of  infinite  new  downbeards  and  vdlumes  ;  for  the  mind 
of  man  is  feracious,  is  voracious  ;  germinative,  above  all  things^ 
of  the  downbeard  species  !  Why,  the  author  corps  in  Ohrait 
Britain,  every  soul  of  them  incKned  to  grow  mere  danddions  if 
permitted,  is  now  supposed  to  be  about  ten  thousand  strong ;  and 
the  reading  corps,  who  read  merely  to  escape  from  themselves, 
with  one  eye  shut  and  the  other  not  open,  and  will  put  up  widi 
almost  any  dandelion  or  thing  which  they  can  read  wi&cut  open- 
ing both  their  eyes,  amounts  to  twenty-seven  millions  all  but  a 
few !  O  could  the  Messrs.  Robertson,  spirited,  articulate-speaking 
men,  once  know  well  in  what  a  comparatively  blessed  mood  you 
close  your  brief,  intelligent,  conclusive  M.  de  la  Gondamine,  and 
feel  that  you  have  passed  your  evening  well  and  nobly,  as  in  a 
temple  of  wisdom, — ^not  ill  and  disgiaceftdly,  as  in  brawling 
tavern  supper-rooms,  with  fools  and  noisy  persons, — ah,  in  that 
case,  perhaps  the  Messrs.  Robertson  would  write  their  new  woik 
on  Chile  mpart  of  a  volume ! 

But  enough  of  this  Robertsonian  department ;  which  we  must 
leave  to  the  Fates  and  Supreme  Providences.  These  spirited, 
articulate-speaking  Robertscms  are  far  from  the  worst  ot  theb 
kind  ;  nay,  among  the  best,  if  you  will ;-— only  unlucW  in  this 
case,  in  coming  across  the  autumnal  steel  ana  tinder .'  Let  it 
cease  to  rain  angry  sparks  on  them:  enough  now,  and  more  than 
enough.  To  cure  that  unfortunate,  derailment  by  philosophical 
criticism — ^the  attempt  is  most  vain.  Who  will  difionount,  on  a 
hasty  journey,  with  the  day  declining,  to  attack  moequito-swarms 
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^th  the  hoTsewhip?  Spur  swiftly  through  them ;  breathing 
perhaps  some  pious  prayer  to  heaven.  By  the  horsewhip  they 
cannot  be  killea.  D^ain  out  the  swamps  where  they  are  bred, — 
Ah,  couldst  thou  do  something  towards  that  I  And  in  the  mean 
^while:  How  to  get  on  with  this  of  Dr.  Francia? 

The  materials,  as  our  reader  sees,  are  of  the  miserablest:  mere 
intricate  inanity  (if  we  except  poor  wooden  Rengger\  and  little 
more  ;  not  facts,  but  broken  shadows  of  facts;  clouds  of  confused 
bluster  and  jargon ; — the  whole  still  more  bewildered  in  the  JBo- 
hertsons^  by  what  we  may  call  a  running  shriek  of  constitutional 
denunciation,  *  sanguinary  tyrant,'  and  so  forth.  How  is  any 
picture  of  Francia  to  be  fabricated  out  of  that  ?  Certainly,  first 
of  all,  by  amissum  of  the  running  shriek  !  This  latter  we  shall 
totally  omit.  Francia,  the  sanguinary  tjnrant,  was  not  bound  to 
look  at  the  world  through  Rengger's  eyes,  through  Parish  Robert- 
son's eyes,  but  fidthfully  through  his  own  eyes.  We  are  to  con- 
sider that,  in  all  human  likelihood,  this  Dionysius  of  Paraguay 
did  mean  something  ;  and  then  to  ask  in  quietness.  What?  The 
running  shriek  once  hushed,  perhaps  many  things  will  compose 
themselves,  and  straggling  mictions  of  information,  almost  in* 
finitessimally  small,  may  become  unexpectedly  luminous ! 

An  unscientific  cattle-breeder  and  tiller  of  the  earth,  in  some 
nameless  ehacra  not  far  from  the  city  of  Assumpcion,  was  the 
fiither  of  this  remarkable  human  individual ;  and  seems  to  have 
evoked  him  into  being  some  time  in  the  year  1757.  The  man's 
name  is  not  known  to  us  ;  his  very  nation  is  a  point  of  contro- 
versy:  Francia  himself  gave  him  out  for  an  immigrant  of  French 
extraction  ;  the  popular  belief  was,  that  he  had  wandered  over 
from  Brazil.  Portuguese  or  French,  or  both  in  one,  he  produced 
this  human  individual,  and  had  him  christened  by  the  name  of 
Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  Francia,  in  the  year  abovementioned. 
Rodriguez,  no  doubt,  had  a  mother  too  ;  but  her  name  also,  no- 
where found  mentioned,  must  be  omitted  in  this  delineation. 
Her  name,  and  all  her  fond  maternities,  and  workings  and  suffer- 
ings, good  brown  lady,  are  sunk  in  dumb  forseuulness ;  and 
buried  -there  along  with  her,  imder  the  twenty-fifth  parallel  of 
Southern  Latitude;  and  no  Briti^  reader  is  required  to  interfere 
with  them !  Jos^  Rodriguez  must  have  been  a  loose-made  tawny 
creature,  much  given  to  taciturn  reflection;  probably  to  crying 
humours,  with  fits  of  vehement  ill-nature  :  such  a  subject,  it 
seemed  to  the  parent  Francia  cautiously  reflecting  on  it,  would^ 
of  all  attainable  trades,  be  suitablest  for  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
doing  the  divine  offices,  in  a  country  like  Paraguay.  There  were 
other  young  Francias  ;  at  least  one  sister  and  one  brother  in  ad« 
dition;  of  whom  the  latter  by  and  by  went  mad.    The  FianciaSi 
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with  their  adust  character,  and  vehement  Erench-Portogaese 
blood,  had  perhaps  all  a  kind  of  aptitude  for  madness.  The  Dio 
tator  himself  was  subject  to  the  terriblest  fits  of  hjrpochondiia, 
as  your  adust  *•  men  of  genius'  too  frequently  are !  The  lean 
Rodriguez,  we  fancy,  may  have  been  of  a  devotional  turn  withal; 
bom  half  a  century  earUer,  he  had  infallibly  been  so.  Devotional 
or  not,  he  shall  be  a  priest,  and  do  the  divme  offices  in  Paraguay, 
perhaps  in  a  very  unexpected  way. 

Rodriguez  liavin^  learned  his  hornbooks  and  elementary 
branches  at  Assumpcion,  was  accordingly  despatched  to  the  XTni- 
versity  of  Cordova  in  Tucuman,  to  pursue  his  curriculum  in  that 
seminary.  So  far  we  know,  but  ahnost  no  farther.  What  kind  of 
curriculum  it  was,  what  lessons,  spiritual  spoonmeat,  the  poor  lank 
sallow  boy  was  crammed  with,  in  Cordova  High  Seminary;  and 
how  he  took  to  it,  and  pined  or  throve  on  it,  is  entirely  uncertain. 
Lank  sallow  boys  in  the  Tucuman  and  other  high  seminaries  are 
often  dreadiully  ill-dealt  with,  in  respect  of  their  spiritual  spoon- 
meat,  as  times  go  I  Spoon-poison  you  might  often  call  it  rather: 
as  if  the  object  were  to  make  them  Mithridateses,  able  to  Uoe 
on  poison?  Which  may  be  a  useful  art,  too,  in  its  kind?  Nay, 
in  uust,  if  we  consider  it,  these  high  seminaries  and  establishments 
exist  there,  in  Tucuman  and  elsewhere,  not  for  that  lank  sallow 
boy's  specid  purposes,  but  for  their  own  wise  purposes;  they  were 
made  and  put  together,  a  long  while  since,  without  takiiig  die 
smallest  counsel  of  the  sallow  boy !  Frequently  they  seem  to  say 
to  him,  all  along:  "  This  precious  thing  that  lies  in  mee,  O  sallow 
boy,  of  *  genius,*  so  called,  it  may  to  thee  and  to  eternal  Nature,  be 
precious;  but  to  us  and  to  temporary  Tucuman,  it  is  not  precious^ 
but  pernicious,  deadly:  we  require  thee  to  quit  this,  or  expect 
penalties!"  And  yet  the  poor  boy,  how  can  he  quit  it;  eternal 
Nature  herself,  from  the  depths  of  the  Universe,  ordering  him  to 
go  on  with  it?  From  the  depths  of  the  Universe,  and  ot  his  own 
Soul,  latest  revelation  of  the  Universe,  he  is,  in  a  silent,  impercepti- 
ble, but  irrefragable  manner,  directed  to  go  on  with  it, — ^and  has 
to  go,  though  imder  penalties.  Penalties  of  very  death,  or  worse ! 
Al^,  the  poor  boy,  so  willing  to  obey  temporary  Tucumans,  and 
yet  unable  to  disobey  eternal  Nature,  is  truly  to  be  pitied.  Thou 
shalt  be  Rodriguez  Francia !  cries  Nature,  and  the  poor  boy  to 
himself.  Thou  shalt  be  Ignatius  Loyola,  Friar  Ponderoso,  uon 
Fatpauncho  Usandwonto !  cries  Tucuman.  The  poor  creature's 
whole  boyhood  is  one  long  law  suit:  Rodriguez  Francia  against 
All  Persons  in  general.  It  is  so  in  Tucuman,  so  in  most  ^aces. 
Tou  cannot  advise  effectually  into  what  high  seminary  he  had 
best  be  sent;  the  only  safe  way  is  to  bargain  beforehand,  that 
he  have  force  bom  with  him  sufficient  to  m£ke  itself  good  against 
all  persons  in  general! 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lean  Francia  prosecutes  his  studies  at 
Cordova,  waxes  gradually  taller  towards  new  destinies.  Rodri- 
guez Francia,  in  some  kind  of  Jesuit  scullcap,  and  black  college 
serge  gown,  a  lank  rawboned  creature,  stalking  with  a  down- 
look  through  the  irregular  public  streets  of  Cordova  in  those  years, 
with  an  inmiitude  of  painful  unspeakabilities  in  the  interior  of  him, 
is  an  interesting  object  to  the  historical  mind.  So  much  is  imspeak- 
able,  O  Rodriguez  ;  and  it  is  a  most  strange  Universe  this  we  are 
bom  into ;  and  the  theorem  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Don  Fatpauncho 
Usandwonto  seems  to  me  to  hobble  somewhat !  Much  is  unspeak- 
able; lyina  within  one,  like  a  dark  lake  of  doubt,  of  Acherontic 
dread,  leading  down  to  Chaos  itself.  Much  is  unspeakable,  an- 
swers Francia;  but  somewhat  also  is  speakable, — ^thisfor  example: 
That  I  wiU  not  be  a  priest  in  Tucuman  in  these  circumstances; 
that  I  should  like  decidedly  to  be  a  secular  person  rather,  were  it 
even  a  lawyer  rather !  Francia,  arrived  at  man's  years,  changes 
fiom  Divimty  to  Law.  Some  say  it  was  in  Divinity  that  he  gra- 
duated, and  got  his  Doctor's  hat;  Ren^ger  says,  Divinity  ;  the 
Robertsons,  likelier  to  be  incorrect,  call  him  Doctor  of  La'V^s. 
To  our  present  readers  it  is  all  one,  or  nearly  so.  Rodriguez 
quitted  the  Tucuman  Alma  Mater,  with  some  beard  on  his 
cnin,  and  reappeared  in  Assumpcion  to  look  out  for  practice  at  the 
bar. 

What  Rodriguez  had  contrived  to  learn,  or  grow  to,  under  this 
his  Alma  Mater  in  Cordova,  when  he  quitted  her?  The  answer 
is  a  mere  guess;  his  curriculum,  we  again  say,  is  not  yet  known. 
Some  iaint  smattering  of  Arithmetic,  or  the  everlasung  laws  of 
Numbers ;  faint  smattering  of  Greometry,  everlasting  laws  of  Shapes; 
these  things,we  guess,  notaltoffether  in  thedark,  Rodriguez  did  learn, 
and  found  extremely  remarkable.  Curious  enough :  That  round 
GlobeputintothatroundDrum,totouch  it  at  the  ends  andall round, 
it  is  precisely  as  if  you  clapt  2  into  the  inside  of  3,  not  a  jot 
more,  not  a  jot  less:  wonder  at  it,  O  Francia;  for  in  fact  it  is  a 
thing  to  make  one  pause !  Old  Greek  Archimedeses,  Pythago- 
rases,  dusky  Lidians,  old  nearly  as  the  hills,  detected  such  things; 
and  they  liave  got  across  into  iParaguay,  into  this  brain  of  thine, 
thou  happy  Francia.  How  is  it,  too,  that  the  Almighty  Maker's 
Planets  run,  in  those  heavenly  spaces,  in  paths  which  are  conceiva^ 
ble  in  thy  poor  human  head  as  Sections  of  a  Cone?  The  thin^ 
thou  conceivest  as  an  Ellipsis,  the  Almighty  Maker  has  set  his 
Planets  to  roll  in  that.  Clear  proof,  which  neither  Loyola  nor 
Usandwonto  can  contravene,  that  Thou  too  art  denizen  of 
this  universe;  that  Thou  too,  in  some  inconceivable  manner, 
wert  present  at  the  Council  of  the  Grods! — Faint  smatterings 
of    such    things   Francia    did    learn    in  Tucuman.      Endless 
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heavy  fodderings  of  Jesuit  theology,  poured  on  him  and  rotund 
him  by  the  waggon-load,  incessantly,  and  year  after  year,  he  did 
not  learn;  but  left  lying  there  as  shot  rubbish.  Chi  the  other 
hand,  some  slight  inkling  of  human  grammatical  vocables,  es- 
pecially of  French  Tocables,  seems  probable.  French  vocables; 
Dodily  garment  of  the  *  Encyclop^e'  and  Gospel  according  to 
Yolney,  Jean-Jacques  and  Company ;  of  infinite  import  to 
Francia! 

.  Nay,  is  it  not  in  some  sort  beautiful  to  see  the  sacred  flame  of 
ingenuous  human  curiosity,  love  of  knowledge,  awakened,  amid 
the  damp  somnolent  vapours,  real  and  metaphorical,  the  damp 
tropical  poison-jungles,  and  fat  Lethean  stupefactions  and  entangle- 
ments, even  in  the  heart  of  a  poor  Paraguay  Creole  ?  Sacred 
flame,  no  bigger  yet  than  that  of  a  farthing  rushlight,  and  with 
nothing  but  secondhand  French  class-books  in  science,  and  in 
politics  and  morals  nothing  but  the  Raynals  and  Rousseaus,  to  feed 
It : — an  tff-fed,  lank-quavering,  most  blue-coloured,  almost 
ghastly-looking  fliame;  but  a  needful  one,  a  kind  of  sacred  one 
eten  tnat  I  Thou  shalt  love  knowledge,  search  what  is  the  iniA 
of  this  God's  Universe;  thou  art  privileged  and  bound  to  love  it, 
to  search  for  it,  in  Jesuit  Tucuman,  in  all  places  that  the  sky  covers; 
and  shalt  try  even  Volneys  for  help,  if  there  be  no  other  helj>! 
This  poor  bhie-coloured  inextinguishable  flame  in  the  soul  of  Rodri- 
guez rrancia,  there  as  it  bums  better  or  worse,  in  many  figures, 
uiTough  the  whole  life  of  him,  is  very  notable  to  me.  Blue  flame 
though  it  be,  it  has  to  bum  up  considerable  quantities  of  poisonous 
lumber  from  the  general  face  of  Paraguay;  and  singe  the  profound 
impenetrable  forest-bungle,  spite  of  all  its  brambles  and  liimasy  into 
a  very  black  condition, — ^intimating  that  there  shall  be  decease 
and  removal  on  the  part  of  said  forest-jungle;  peremptcMry  re- 
moval; that  the  blessed  Sunlight  shall  again  look  in  upon  his 
cousin  Earth,  tyrannously  hidden  from  him,  for  so  many  cen- 
turies now !     Courage,  Rodriguez  I 

Rodri^ez,  indifi^nt  to  such  remote  considerations,  sucoess* 
ftiliy  addicts  himself  to  law-pleadings,  and  general  private  studies, 
in  the  city  of  Assumpcion.  We  have  always  imderstood  he  was 
one  of  the  best  advocates,  perhaps  the  very  best,  and  what  is  still 
more,  the  justest  that  ever  took  briefs  in  that  country.  This  the 
Robertsonian  *  Reign  of  Terror'  itself  is  willing  to  admit,  nay  re- 
peatedly asserts,  and  impresses  on  us.  He  was  so  just  and  true, 
while  a  young  man;  gavd  such  divine  prognostics  of  a  life  of 
nobleness ;  and  then,  in  his  liper  years,  so  belied  all  that  I 
Shamefiil  to  think  of:  he  bade  ^&ir,  at  one  time,  to  be  a  fiiend- 
of-humanily  of  the  first  water;  and  then  gradually,  hardened  by 
political  success,  and  love  of  power,  he  became  a  mere  ravenous 
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^ttl,  or  solitaiy  thief  in  the  night ;  stealing  the  consdtiiiioQal 
palladiums,  from  their  parliament^houfies — and  executed  upwards 
of  forty  persons !  Sad  to  coofiider  what  men  and  fiiends-of-huma« 
nitir  will  turn  to ! 

For  the  rest,  it  is  not  ^y«i  to  this  or  as  yet  to  any  editor,  iSH 
a  Biography  arrive  &om  raraguay,  to  shape  out  with  the  smallest 
dieamess,  a  representation  of  Franeia's  existence  as  an  Assumpcioii 
Advocate ;  the  scene  is  so  distant,  the  conditions  of  it  so  unknown. 
Assumpcion  city,  near  three  hundred  years  old  now,  Ues  in  finee- 
and-easy  fashion,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Parana  River;  em- 
bosomed among  firuit-forests,  rich  tropical  umbrage;  thick  wood 
round  it  everywhere, — ^whidi  serves  for  defence  too  against  the 
Indians.  Approach  by  which  of  the  various  roads  you  will,  it  is 
through  miles  of  solitoiy  diady  avenue,  shutting  out  the  sun's 
glare;  overcanopying,  as  with  grateful  green  awning,  the  loose 
sand-highway, — ^where,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  (date  un- 
discoveraUe  in  those  intricate  volumes),  Mr.  Parish  Robertson, 
advancing  on  horseback,  met  one  cart  diriven  by  a  smart  brown 
girl,  in  red  bodice,  with  long  black  hair,  not  unattractive  to  look 
upon;  and  for  a  space  of  twelve  miles,  no  other  articulate-speak- 
in^thing  whatever.* 

The  people  of  that  profuse  climate  live  in  a  careless  abundance, 
troublii]^  themselves  about  few  things;  build  what  wooden  carts, 
hide-beds,  mud-brick  houses  are  indispensable;  import  what  of 
ornamental  lies  handiest  abroad;  exchanging  for  it  JPaiaguay  tea 
in  sewed  goatddns.  Riding  through  the  town  of  Santa  F6,  with 
Parish  Robertson,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  you  will  find  the 
entire  population  just  risen,  from  its  siesta;  slipshod,  half-buttoned; 
sitting  in  its  front  vemndahs  open  to  the  street,  eating  pumpkins 
with  voracnty, — sunk  to  the  ears  m  pumpkins ;  imbibing  the  grateful 
saccharine  juices,  in  a  free  and  easy  way.  They  look  up  at  the  sound 
of  your  hoofi,  not  without  good  humour.  Frondent  trees  parasol 
the  streets, — ^thanks  to  Nature  and  the  Virgin.  You  will  be  wel- 
come at  their  tertultas, — a  kind  of  *  swarrie^^  as  the  flunkey  says, 
*  consisting  of  flirtation  and  the  usual  trimmings :  swarrie  on  the  table 
about  seven  o'clock.'  Befirare  this,  the  whole  population,  it  is  like,  has 
gone  to  bathe promiscuously,and  cool  andpurifyitself  in thePaiaoa: 
promiscuously,  but  you  have  all  got  linen  bathizig'-gannents  and 
can  swash  about  with  some  decency  ;  a  great  relief  to  the  human 
tabemade  in  those  climates.  At  your  tertuUay  it  is  said,  the  And»- 
lusian  eves,  still  bright  to  this  tenth  or  twelflth  generation,  are 
distractive,  seductive  enough,  and  argue  a  soul  that  would  repay 
cultivating.    The    beautiful    half-savages ;   full  of  wild   she^ 

*  Letten  on  fteagnaf. 
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lightning,  which  might  be  made  continuously  luminous !  Tertnlia 
well  over,  you  sleep  on  hide-stretchers,  perhaps  here  and  there 
on  a  civilized  mattress,  within  doors  or  on  the  housetops. 

In  the  damp  flat  country  parts,  where  the  mosquitoes 
abound,  you  sleep  on  high  stages,  mounted  on  four  poles,  forty 
feet  above  the  groimd,  attained  by  ladders;  so  high,  blessed  be 
the  Virgin,  no  mosquito  can  follow  to  sting, — it  is  a  blessing  of 
the  Virgin  or  some  other.  You  sleep  there,  in  an  indiscriminate 
arrangement,  each  in  his  several  poncho  or  blanket-cloak;  with 
some  saddle,  deal-box,  wooden  log,  or  the  like,  imder  your  head. 
For  bed-tester  is  the  canopy  of  everlasting  blue;  for  night-lamp 
bums  Canopus  in  his  infinite  spaces  ;  mosquitoes  cannot  reach 
you,  if  it  please  the  Powers.  And  rosy-fingered  Mom,  sufRisang 
the  east  with  sudden  red  and  gold,  and  other  flame-heraldry  of 
swift-advancing  Day,  attenuates  all  dreams;  and  the  sun's  first 
level  light-volley  sheers  away  sleep  from  living  creatures  every- 
where; and  living  men  do  then  awaken  on  their  four-post  stage 
there,  in  the  Pampas, — and  might  begin  with  prayer  if  they  liked, 
one  fimdes!  There  is  an  altar  decked  on  the  horizon's  edge 
yonder,  is  there  not ;  and  a  cathedral  wide  enough  ? — ^How, 
over  night,  you  have  defended  yourself  against  vampires,  is  un- 
known to  this  editor. 

The  Guacho  population,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  yet  fit  for 
constitutional  liberty.  They  are  a  rude  people;  lead  a  drowsy 
life,  of  ease  and  sluttish  abundance, — one  shade,  and  but  one, 
above  a  dog's  life,  which  is  defined  as  '  ease  and  scarcity.'  Hie 
arts  are  in  their  infancy;  and  not  less  the  virtues.  For  equip- 
ment, clothing,  bedding,  household  fiimiture,  and  general  outfit 
of  every  kind,  those  simple  populations  depend  mu(£  on  the  skin 
of  the  cow;  making  of  it  most  things  wanted,  lasso,  bolas,  ship- 
cordage,  rimmings  of  cart-wheels,  spatterdashes,  beds,  and  house- 
doors.  In  country  places  they  sit  on  the  skull  of  the  cow:  Gene- 
ral Artigas  was  seen,  and  spoKen  with,  by  one  of  the  Robertsons, 
atting  among  field-officers,  all  on  cow-skulls,  toasting  stripes  of 
beef,  and  '  dictating  to  three  secretaries  at  once.'*  They  sit  on  the 
skull  of  the  cow  m  country  places;  nay  they  heat  themselves, 
and  even  bum  lime,  by  igniting  the  carcass  of  the  cow. 

One  art  they  seem  to  nave  perfected,  and  one  only — ^that  of 
riding.  Astley's  and  Ducrow's  must  hide  their  head,  all  glories 
of  Newmarket  and  Epsom  dwindle  to  extinction,  in  comparison  of 
Guacho  horsemanship.  Certainly  if  ever  Centaurs  lived  upon  the 
earth,  these  are  of  them.  They  stick  on  titieir  horses  as  if  boUi  were 
one  flesh;  galloping  where  there  seems  hardly  path  for  an  ibex; 

*  Letters  oaBuagoay. 
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leaping  like  kangaroos,  and  flotirisliing  their  nooses  and  bolases 
the  T^mle.     Thej  can  whirl  themselyes  rotind  under  the  belly  of 
the  horse,  in  cases  of  war-stratagem,  and  stick  fast,  hanging  on  by 
the  mere  great  toe  and  heel.    You  think  it  is  a  droye  of  wild  horses 
galloping  up  :  on  a  sudden,  with  wild  scream,  it  becomes  a  troop 
of  Centaurs  with  pikes  in  their  hands.    Nay,  they  have  the  skill, 
yyhich  most  of  all  transcends  Newmarket,  of  riding  on  horses  that 
are  7Ud  fed;  and  can  bring  fresh  speed  and  alacrity  out  of  a  horse 
-vrhich,  with  you,  was  on  the  pomt  of  lying  down.     To  ride  on 
three  horses  with  Ducrow  they  would  esteem  a  snudl  feat:  to  ride  on 
thebroken-windedfractional partofone horse,  that isthefeat!  Their 
huts  abound  in  beef,  in  reek  also,  and  rubbish;  excelling  in  dirt 
most  places  that  human  nature  has  anjrwhere  inhabited.    Poor 
Giiachos !  They  drink  Paraguay  tea,  sucking  it  up  in  succession, 
through  the  same  tin  pipe,  from  one  common  skillet.     They  are 
hospitable,  sooty,  leathery,  lying,  laughing  fellows;  of  excellent 
talent  in  their  sphere.    They  haye  stoicism,  though  ignorant  of 
Zeno ;  nay  stoicism  coupled  with  real  gaiety  of  heart.    Amidst 
their  reek  and  wreck,  they  laugh  loud,  in  rough  jolly  banter; 
they  twanff,  in  a  plaintiye  manner,  rough  love-melodies  on  a 
kind  of  guitar;  smoke  infinite  tobacco;  and  delight  in  gambling 
and  ardent  spirits,  ordinary  refuge  of  voracious  empty  souls.    For 
the  same  reason,  and  a  better,  they  delight  also  in  Oorpus-Christi 
ceremonies,  mass-chantings,  and  devotional  performances.    These 
men  are  fit  to  be  drilled  into  something !  Their  lives  stand  there 
like  empty  capacious  bottles,  calling  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  alll)r.  Francias  who  may  pass  that  way:  '*  Is  there  nothing 
to  put  into  us,  then?  Nothing  but  nomadic  idleness,  Jesuit  supersti- 
tion, rubbish,  reek,  and  dry  stripes  of  tough  beef?"  Ye  unhappy 
Guachos, — ^yes,  there  is  something  other,  there  are  several  thmgs 
other,  to  put  into  you !    But  withal,  you  will  observe,  the  seven 
devils  have  first  to  be  put  out  of  you:  Idleness,  lawless  Brutalness, 
Darkness,  Falseness— seven  devils  or  more.     And  the  waj  to  put 
somethmg  into  you  is,  alas,  not  so  plain  at  present  I    Is  it,— alas, 
on  the  whole,  is  it  not  perhaps  to  lay  good  horsewhips  lustily  upon 
you,  and  cast  out  these  seven  devils  as  a  preliminary  ? 

How  Francia  passed  his  days  in  such  a  region,  where  philosorfiy, 
as  is  too  clear,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb?  Francia,  like  Quintus  Fix- 
lein,  had  *  perennial  fire-proof  joys,  namely  employments.*  He 
had  much  law-business,  a  great  and  ever-increasing  reputation  as 
a  man  at  once  skilful  and  faithful  in  the  management  of  causes 
for  men.  Then,  in  his  leisure  hours,  he  had  his  Volneys,  Ray- 
nals;  he  had  secondhand  scientific  treatises  in  French  ;  he  loved 
to  *  interrogate  Nature,*  as  they  say;  to  possess  theodolites,  tele- 
scopes, star-glasses, — any  kind  of  glass  or  book,  or  gazing  imple- 
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ment  whatever,  through  which  he  mi^t  tr^  to  catdi  a  gfimpee 
of  Fact  in  this  strange  iTniyerse:  poor  Francia!  Nay,  it  is  said, 
his  hard  heart  waft  not  without  inflammability;  was  senable  to 
those  Andalnsian  eyes  slill  bright  in  the  tenih  or  twelfth  ge- 
neration. In  such  case  too,  it  may  have  burnt,  one  would 
think,  like  anthracite,  in  a  somewluit  ardent  manner.  Ru- 
mours to  this  effect  are  afloat;  not  at  once  incredible.  Pity 
there  had  not  been  some  Andalusianpair  of  eyes,  with  speculation, 
depth  and  soul  enough  in  the  rear  of  them  to  fetter  Dr.  Franda 
permanently,  and  make  a  house-&ther  of  him.  It  had  been  better; 
imt  it  befel  not.  As  for  that  light-headed,  smart,  brown  girl  whom, 
twenty  years  afterwards,  you  saw  selling  flowers  on  the  streets  of 
Assumpdon,  and  leading  a  light  life,  is  there  any  certainty  that 
die  was  Dr.  Francia's  daughter?  Any  certainty  tnat,  even  if  so, 
he  could  and  should  haye  done  something  considerable  for  her?^ 
Poor  Francia,  poor  light-headed,  smart,  brown  girl, — this  present 
reviewer  cannot  say ! 

Francia  is  a  somewhat  lonesome,  down-looking  man,  apt  to  be 
solitaiy  even  in  the  press  of  men;  wears  a  &ce  not  unvisited  bj 
laughter,  yet  tending  habitually  towards  the  sonowful,  the 
stem.  He  passes  eyeiyw^re  ror  a  man  of  yeracilT)  punc- 
tuality, of  iron  methodic  rigour;  of  iron  rectitude,  above 
all.  '  The  skilftd  lawyer,'  *  the  learned  lawyer,'  these  are  re- 
putations; but  the  *  honest  lawyer !'  This  law-case  was  reported 
by  the  Robertsons  before  they  thought  of  writing  a  ^  Francia's 
Reign  of  Terror,'  with  that  running  shriek,  which  so  confiises  us. 
We  loye  to  believe  the  anecdote,  eyen  in  its  present  loose  state, 
as  significant  of  many  things  in  Francia: 

**  It  has  been  already  observed  that  Francia's  reputation,  as  a  lawyer, 
was  not  only  miBullied  by  venalit)r,  but  con8|neaous  lor  reetatade. 

«  He  had  a  friend  in  Assumption  of  the  name  of  Domingo  Rodrigaes. 
This  man  had  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon  a  Naboth*8  vineyard,  and  tfais 
Nabotfa,  of  whom  Francia  was  the  open  enemy,  was  caued  Estaoiabo 
Machain.  Never  dodbdng  that  the  young  doctor,  like  other  lawyer^ 
would  undertake  his  unrighteous  cause,  Rodriguez  opened  to  him  his 
case,  and  requested,  wiw  a  handsome  retaioer,  his  advocacy  of  it 
Francia  saw  at  once  that  his  fiiend*s  pretensions  were  founded  in  fraud 
and  iDJustice ;  and  he  not  only  refused  to  act  as  his  counsel,  but  plainly 
told  hun  that  much  as  he  liated  his  antagonist  Machain,  yet  if  lie 
(Rodriguez)  perristed  in  his  iniquitous  suit,  that  antagonist  shoidd  have 
his  (Francia  s)  most  zealous  support.  But  covetousness,  as  Ahab*s  stoiy 
shows  us,  is  not  so  easily  driven  from  its  pretensions ;  and  in  spite  of 
Francia's  warning,  Rodriguez  perristed.  As  he  was  a  potent  man  in 
point  of  fortune,  all  was  g^otng  against  Madtain  and  his  devoted  vine* 
yard. 

*  Bobertflon. 
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^'  At  this  stage  of  the  question,  Francia  wrapped  himself  one  night 
in  his  doaky  and  walked  to  the  house  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  Machain. 
The  slave  who  opened  the  door,  knowing  that  his  master  and  the  doc- 
tor, like  the  houses  of  Montagu  and  Capulet,  were  smoke  in  each  other's 
e jes,  refused  the  lawyer  admittance,  and  ran  to  inform  his  master  of  the 
Btrang^  and  unexpected  visit.  Machain,  no  less  struck  by  the  dr- 
comstance  than  his  slave,  for  some  time  hesitated ;  but  at  length  deter- 
mined to  admit  Fnmcia.  In  walked  the  silent  doctor  to  Maduun's 
chamber.  All  the  papers  connected  with  the  law-plea — ^voluminous 
enough  I  have  been  assured — ^were  outspread  upon  the  defendant's 
escritofre. 

**  *  Machain,*  said  the  lawyer,  addressing  him,  'you  know  I  am  yoor 
enemy.  But  I  know  that  my  fiieod  Rodiiguei  meditates^  and  will  eer- 
tainly,  unless  I  interfere,  cany  against  you  an  act  of  gross  and  lawless 
aggreasum ;  I  have  come  to  offer  my  services  in  your  defence.' 

"  The  astonished  Machain  could  scarcely  cre<ut  his  senses ;  but  poured 
forth  the  ebullition  of  his  gratitude  in  terms  of  thankful  acquiescence. 

**  The  first  '  escrito,'  or  writing,  sent  in  by  Francia  to  the  Juez  de 
Alzada,  or  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  confounded  the  adverse 
advocates,  and  staggered  the  jud^  who  was  in  their  interest.  '  My 
friend,'  said  the  judge  to  the  leadmg  counsel,  '  I  cannot  go  forward  in 
this  matter,  unless  you  bribe  Dr.  Franda  to  be  silent.'  ^  I  will  try,' 
replied  the  advocate,  and  he  went  to  Naboth*s  counsd  with  a  hundred 
doubloons  (about  three  hundred  and  fifty  guineas),  which  he  offered 
him  as  a  bribe  to  let  the  cause  take  its  iniquitous  course.  Considering, 
too^  that  his  best  introduction  would  be  a  hint  that  this  douceur  was 
offered  with  the  judge's  concurrence,  the  knavish  lawyer  hinted  to  the 
upright  one  that  sucn  was  the  feet. 

**  *  Saiga  Usted^  said  Francia,  '  can  sus  vUes pensamietUoSf  yviUdmo 
oro  de  mi  easaJ  '  Out  with  your  vile  insinuations,  and  dross  of  gold 
from  taw  house.' 

'  *'  Ott  marched  the  venal  drudge  of  the  unjust  judge ;  and  in  a  moment 
putting  on  his  capote,  the  offended  advocate  went  to  the  residence  of 
the  Juez  de  Alzada.  Shortly  relating  what  had  passed  between  him- 
self and  the  myrmidon, — "Sir,"  continued  Franda,  "you  are  a  dis- 
grace to  law,  and  a  blot  upon  justice.  You  are,  moreover,  completdy 
in  my  power  ;  and  imless  to-morrow  I  have  a  decision  in  fevour  of  my 
client,  I  will  make  your  seat  upon  the  bench  too  hot  for  you,  and  the 
insignia  of  your  judidal  office  shaO  become  the  emblems  of  your 
shame." 

"  l%e morrow <lul brine  adedsion  in fevoor  of  Franda's client.  Naboth 
retained  his  vineyard ;  the  judge  lost  his  r^utation ;  and  the  young 
doctor's  feme  extended  &r  and  wide." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  he  quarrelled  with  his 
fatl\er,  in  those  days;  and,  as  is  reported,  never  spoke  to  him 
more.  The  subject  of  the  quarrel  is  vaguely  supposed  to  have 
been  'money  matters.'    Fiancia  is  not  accused  of  avarice;  nay, 
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is  expressly  acc|[uitted  of  loving  monej,  even  by  Rengger.  Bat 
he  did  liate injustice; — and  probably  was  not  indisposed  to  allow 
himself,  among  others,  *  the  height  of  fair  play  !*  A  rigorous,  cor- 
rect man,  that  will  have  a  spade  be  a  spade;  a  man  of  mnch 
learning  in  Creole  law,  and  occult  French  sciences,  of  great 
talent,  energy,  fidelity: — ^a  man  of  some  temper  withal;  unhappily 
subject  to  private  ^  hypochondria  ;'  black  private  thunder-clouds, 
whence  probably  the  origin  of  these  Ughtnmgs^  when  you  poke 
into  him !    He  leads  a  lonesome  self-secluded  Hfe;  '  interro^ting 

,  Nature'  through  mere  star-glasses,  and  Abbe-Raynal  philoso* 
phies — ^who  in  that  way  wiu  yield  no  very  exuberant  response. 
Mere  law-papers,  advocate  fees,  civic  officiahties,  renowns,  and  the 
wonder  of  Assumpcion  Gxiachos  ; — ^not  so  much  as  a  pair  of  An- 
dalusian  eyes  that  can  lasso  him,  except  in  a  temporary  way:  this 
man  seems  to  have  got  but  a  lean  lease  of  Nature,  and  may  end 
in  a  rather  shrunk  condition !  A  century  ago,  with  this  atrabiliar 
earnestness  of  his,  and  such  a  reverberatory  turnace  of  pasdons,  in- 
quiries, unspeakabilities  burning  in  him,  deep  imder  cover,  he  might 
have  made  an  excellent  monk  ofSt.  Dominic,  fit  almost  for  canoiuza- 
tion ;  nay,  an  excellent  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  Grand  Inquisitor,  or 
the  like,  had  you  developed  him  in  that  way.  But,  for  all  this,  he  is 
now  a  day  too  late.  Mouks  of  St.  Dominic  that  might  have  been,  do 
now,  instead  of  devotional  raptures  and  miraculous  suspensions  in 
prayer,  produce — ^brown  accidental  female  infants,  to  sell  flowers,  in 
an  indigent  state,  on  the  streets  of  Assumpcion !  It  is  grown  really 
a  most  barren  time;  and  this  Francia  with  his  grim  unspeakabi- 
lities, with  his  fiery  splenetic  humours,  kept  close  imder  lock  and 
key,  what  has  he  to  look  for  in  it?  A  post  on  the  Bench,  in  the 
municipal  Cabildo, — ^nay,  he  has  already  a  post  in  the  Cabildq  ; 
he  has  already  been  Alcalde,  Lord-Mayor  of  Assumpcion, 
and  ridden  in  such  gilt  coach  as  they  had.  He  can  look  for 
little,  one  would  say  but  barren  monies,  barren  Guacho 
world-celebrities  ;  Abbe-Raynal  philosophisms  also  very  barren ; 
wholly  a  barren  life-voyage  of  it,  enmng — ^in  zero  thinks  the 
AbbeRaynal? 

But  no;  the  world  wags  not  that  way  in  those  days.  Far  over 
the  waters  there  have  been  Federations  of  the  Champ  de  Mars: 
guillotines,  portable-guillotines,  and  a  French  people  risen  against 
tyrants ;  there  has  been  a  SansculoUism,  speaking  at  last  in  cannon- 
volleys  and  the  crash  of  towns  and  nations  over  half  the  world. 
Sleek  Fatpauncho  Usandwonto,  sleek  aristocratic  Donothingism, 

^  sunk  as  in  death-sleep  in  its  well-stuffed  easy  chair,  or  staggering  in 
somnambulism  on  the  house-tops,  seemed  to  itself  to  hear  a  voice 
say,  Sleep  no  more,  Donothingism  ;  Donothingism  doth  murder 
sleep !    It  was  indeed  a  terrible  explosion,  that  of  Sansculottism  ; 
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comxninglingveiy  Tartarus  with  the  old-established  stars; — ^fit,such 
a  tumidt  was  it,  to  awaken  all  but  the  dead.  And  out  of  it  there 
Ixad  come  Napoleonisms,  Tamerlanisms  ;  and  then  as  a  branch  of 
these.  Conventions  of  Aranjuez,  soon  followed  by  Spanish  Juntas, 
Spanish  Cortes;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  smiting  broad  awake 
ox  poor  old  Spain  itself,  much  to  its  amazement.  And  na- 
turally of  New  Spain  next, — ^to  its  double  amazement,  seeing 
itself  awake !  And  so,  in  the  new  hemisphere  too,  arise  wila 
projects,  angry  arguings;  arise  armed  gatherings  in  Santa  Mar* 
guerita  Island,  with  Bdivars  and  Invasions  of  Cumana  ;  revolts 
of  La  Plata,  revolts  of  this  and  then  of  that ;  the  subterranean 
electric  element,  shock  on  shock,  shaking  and  exploding,  in 
the  new  hemisphere  too,  from  sea  to  sea.  Very  astonishing  to 
witness,  from  the  year  1810  and  onwards.  Had  Dr.  Rodriguez 
Francia  three  ears,  he  would  hear;  as  many  eyes  as  Armis,  he 
would  ffaze !  He  is  all  e^e,  he  is  all  ear.  A  new,  entirely  dif- 
ferent ngure  of  existence  is  cut  out  for  Dr.  Rodriguez. 

The  Paraguay  people  as  a  body,  lying  far  inland,  with  little 
speculation  m  their  heads,  were  in  no  naste  to  adopt  the  new 
republican  gospel;  but  looked  first  how  it  would  succeed  in  shap- 
ing itself  into  facts.     Buenos- Ayres,  Tuciunan,  most  of  the  La 
Plata   provinces  had  made  their  revolutions,   brought  in  the 
reign    of  Uberty,   and  unluckily  driven  out  the  reign   of  law 
and  regularity  ;  before  the  Paraguenos  could  resolve  on  such  an 
enterprise.     Perhaps  they  are  afraid?    General  Belgrano,  with  a 
force  of  a  thousand  men,  missioned  by  Buenos- Ayres,  came  up 
the  river  to  coimtenance  them,  in  the  end  of  1810 ;  but  was  met 
on  their  frontier  in  array  of  war ;  was  attacked,  or  at  least  was 
terrified,  in  the  nidit  watches,  so  that  his  men  all  fled; — and  on 
the  morrow,  poor  General  Belgrano  found  himself  not  a  counte- 
nancer,  but  one  needing  coimtenance  ;  and  was  in  a  polite  way 
sent  down  the  river  again  !*    Not  till  a  year  after  did  the  Para- 
guenos, by  spontaneous  movement,  resolve  on  a  career  of  freedom; 
— ^resolve  on  getting  some  kind  of  congress  assembled,  and  the  old 
government  sent  its  ways.  Francia,  it  is  presumable,  was  active  at 
once  in  exciting  and  restraining  them:  the  fiiiit  was  now  drop- 
ripe,  we  may  say,  and  fell  by  a  shake.  Our  old  royal  Governor  went 
aside,  worthy  man,  with  some  shght  ^mace,  when  ordered  to 
do  so  ;  National  Conj^ress  introduced  itself ;  secretaries  read  pa- 
pers, '  compUed  chiefly  out  of  Rollings  Ancient  History  ;  and  we 
became  a  Republic:   with  Don  Fulgenao  Yegros,  one  of  the 
richest  Guachos  and  best  horseman  of  the  province,  for  President^ 
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and  two  Assessors  with  him,  called  also  VocoUm^  or  Yowds,  whose 
names  escape  ns;  Francia,  as  Secretofy^  ^^^^^  natuiallj  ^  Con- 
sonant,  or  motive  soid  of  the  combination.  This,  as  we  ^lope  oat 
the  date,  was  in  1811.    The  Paragnaj  Congies,  having  com- 

Jleted  this  constitution,   went  home  again  to  its  field-htbams, 
oping  a  good  issue. 

Feeoler  light  hardly  ever  dawned  for  the  historical  mind,  than 
this  which  is  shed  for  us  by  Rengger,  Robertsons,  and  Compairy, 
on  the  birth,  the  cradling,  baptismal  processes,  and  early  fortunes 
of  the  new  Paraguay  Republic.    Through  long  vague,  and  indeed 
intrinsically  vacant  pages  of  their  books,  it  lies  graj,  undecipher- 
able, without  form  and  void.    Francia  was  secretary,  and  a  Re- 
pubUc  did  take  place:  this,  as  one  small  clear-burning  fact,  shed- 
ding fiu"  a  comfortable  visibility,  conceivability  over  toe  uniTersal 
darkness,  and  making  it  into  conceivable  dusc  with  one  ruahlifi^t 
fact  in  the  centre  of  it, — this  we  do  know ;  and,  cheerfully  yieldnig 
to  necessity,  decide  that  this  shall  suffice  us  to  know.     What 
more  is  there?    Absurd  somnolent  persons,  struck  broad  awake 
by  the  subterranean  concussion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  all 
over  the  world,  meeting  together  to  establish  a  republican  career 
of  freedom,  and  compile  official  papers  out  of  Rouin, — are  not  a 
subject  on  which  the  historical  mind  can  be  enlightened.     The 
historical  mind,  thank  Heaven,  forgets  such  persons  and   their 
papers,  as  fast  as  you  repeat  them,   besides,  these  Giiacho  popu- 
iationsare  greedy,  superstitious,  vain;  and,  as  Miers  said  in  his 
haste,  mendacious  every  soul  of  them !     Within  the  ccHifines  of 
Paraguay,  we  know  for  certain  but  of  cme  man  who  would  do 
himself  an  injury  to  do  a  just  or  true  thing  under  the  sun:  one 
man  who  imderstands  in  his  heart  that  this  Universe  is  an  eternal 
Fact, — ^and  not  some  huge  temporary  Pumpkin,  saccharine,  absin- 
thian;  the  rest  of  its  significance  clumerical  merely  I     Such  men 
cannot  have  a  history,  though  a  Thucydides  came  to  write  it. — 
Enough  for  us  to  imderstand  that  Don  This  was  a  vapouring 
blockhead,  who  followed  his  pleasures,  his  peculations,  and  Don 
That  another  of  the  same;  that  there  occurred  fatuities,  misna- 
nagements  innumerable;  then  discontents,  open  grumblings,  and, 
as  a  running  accompaniment,  intriguings,*  caballings,  outings, 
innings :  till  me  Government  House,  fouler  than  when  the  Jesoits 
had  It,  became  a  bottomless  pestilent  inanity,  insupportable  to 
any  articulate-speaking  soul ;  till  Secretary  Francia  should  feel  that 
he,  for  one,  could  not  be  Consonant  to  such  a  set  of  Vowels; 
till  Secretary  Francia,  one  day,  ffinging  down  his  papers,  rising 
to  his  feet,  should  jerk  out  with  oratorical  vivacity  nis  lean  right 
hand,  and  say,  with  knit  brows,  in  a  low  swift  tone,  "  Adieu, 
Senhores;  God  preserve  you  many  years !" — 
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Francia  withdrew  to  Iiis  ehaera^  a  pleasant  conntry-hoaae  ni 
the  woods  of  Ytapda  not  far  off;  there  to  interrogate  iSfatuie,  and 
Eve  in  a  private  manner.  Parish  Robertson,  much  about  this 
date,  which  we  grope  and  guess  to  have  been  perhaps  in  1812, 
was  Tx>arded  witn  a  certain  ancient  Donna  Juana,  ia  that  same 
leffOD,  ;  had  tertuUas  of  unimaginable  brilliancy  ;  and  often  went 
shooting  of  aa  eyening.  On  one  of  those — ^but  he  shall  himself 
report: 

''  On  one  of  those  lovely  evenings  in  Paraguay,  after  the  south-west 
wmd  has  both  cleared  and  cooled  Sie  air,  I  was  drawn,  in  my  pursuit  of 
^ame,  into  a  peaceful  valley,  not  far  firam  Dona  Juana's,  and  remark- 
able for  its  combination  of  all  the  striking  features  of  the  sceneiy  of  die 
country.  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  neat  and  unpretending  cottage*  Up 
xose  a  partridge ;  I  fired,  and  the  bird  came  to  the  ground.  A  voiee 
firom  bdiind  ^ed  out,  * Buen  tM — <a  good  shot'  I  tamed  romic^ 
and  bdield  a  gentleman  of  about  fiffy  yean  of  age,  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
blad^  with  a  uvge  scarlet  eofoUy  or  cloak,  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 
He  had  a  mole-cup  in  one  hand,  a  cigar  in  the  other ;  and  a  little  urchin 
of  a  negns  with  his  anus  crossed,  was  in  attendance  by  the  gentleman's 
aide.  The  stranger's  countenance  was  dark,  and  his  black  eyes  were 
Teiy  penetrating,  while  his  jet  hair,  combed  back  from  a  bold  mrehead, 
ana  hanging  in  natural  ringlets  over  his  shoulders,  gave  him  a  dignified 
and  striHng  air.  He  wore  on  his  shoes  large  golden  buckles,  and  at  the 
knees  of  his  breeches  the  same.'* 

<<  In  exercise  of  the  primitive  and  simple  hospitality  common  in  the 
country,  I  was  invited  to  sit  down  under  we  comdor,  and  to  take  a  cigar 
and  mats  (cup  of  Paramay  tea).  A  celestial  riobe,  a  large  telescope, 
and  a  theodolite  were  under  the  little  portico ;  and  I  immedii^ly  inferred 
Ibit  the  personage  before  me  was  no  other  than  Doctor  Franaa." 

Yes,  here  for  the  first  time  in  authentic  history,  a  remarkable 
liearsay  becomes  a  remarkable  visuality :  through  a  pair  of  clear 
human  eyes,  you  look  face  to  face  on  the  very  figure  of  the  man. 
Is  not  tms  verily  the  exact  record  of  those  clear  Robertsonian 
eyes,  and  seven  senses;  entered  accurately,  then  and  not  afler- 
-wards,  on  the  ledger  of  the  memory?  We  will  hope  so;  who  can 
but  hope  so !  The  figure  of  the  man  wiQ,  at  all  events,  be  exact. 
Here  too  is  the  figure  of  his  library; — ^the  conversation,  if  any,  was 
of  the  last  degree  of  insignificance,  and  may  be  left  out,  or  supplied 
adUbitum: 

^*  He  introduced  me  to  his  library,  in  a  confined  room,  with  a  very 
small  window,  and  that  so  shaded  by  the  roof  of  the  corridor,  as  to 
admit  the  least  portion  of  light  necessary  for  study.  The  library  was 
arranged  on  three  rows  of  shelves,  extending  across  the  room,  and 
might  have  consisted  of  three  hundred  volumes.  There  were  many 
ponderous  books  on  law ;  a  few  on  the  inductive  sciences  ;  some  in 
French  and  some  in  Latin  upon  subjects  of  general  literature,  with  £a» 
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clid*8  Elements^  and  some  schoolboy  treatises  on  algebra.  On  a  large 
table  were  heaps  of  law-papers  and  processes.  Several  folios  bound  in 
▼ellum  were  outspread  upon  it ;  a  lighted  candle  (though  placed  there 
solely  with  a  view  to  light  cigars)  lent  its  feeble  aid  to  illumine  the  room; 
while  a  mat6-cup  and  inkstand,  both  of  silver,  stood  on  another  part  of 
the  table.  There  was  neither  carpet  nor  mat  on  the  brick  floor ;  and 
the  chairs  were  of  such  ancient  fashion,  size,  and  weight,  that  it  required 
a  considerable  effort  to  move  them  from  one  spot  to  another." 

Peculation,  malversation,  the  yarious  forms  of  imbecility  and 
voracious  dishonesty  went  their  due  course  in  the  government 
offices  of  Assimipcion,  unrestrained  by  Francia,  and  imrestrainable : 
— ^till,  as  we  may  say,  it  reached  a  height;  and,  like  other  sup- 
purations and  diseased  concretions  in  the  living  system,  had  to 
burst,  and  take  itself  away.  To  tlie  eyes  of  Paraguay  in  general, 
it  had  become  clear  that  such  a  reign  of  liberty  was  unendurable; 
that  some  new  revolution,  or  change  of  ministry  was  indispensable. 

Rengger  says  that  Francia  withdrew  *'  more  than  once'  to  his 
cJiacra^  disgusted  with  his  colleagues;  who  always,  by  unlimited 
promises  and  protestations,  had  to  flatter  him  back  again;  and 
then  anew  disgusted  him.  Francia  is  the  Consonant  of  these 
absurd  *  Vowels  ;*  no  business  can  go  on  without  Francia !  And  the 
finances  are  deranged,  insolvent; and  the  military,  impaid,  inef- 
fective, cannot  so  much  as  keep  out  the  Indians;  and  there  comes 
trouble  and  rumour  of  new  war  from  Buenos  Ayres; — alas,  from 
what  comer  of  the  great  continent,  come  there  other  than  trou- 
bles and  rumours  of  war?  Patriot  generals  become  traitor  gene- 
rals; get  themselves  'shot  in  market-places;'  revolution  foDowB 
revolution.  Artigas,  close  on  our  borders,  has  begun  harrying 
the  Banda  Oriental  with  fire  and  sword  ;  'dictating despatches 
firom  cow-skulls.'  Like  clouds  of  wolves,—- only  feller,  being 
mounted  on  horseback,  with  pikes, — ^the  Indians  dart  in  on  us; 
carrying  conflagration  and  dismay.  Paraguay  must  get  itself 
governed,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  Paraguay  1  The  eyes  of  all  Pa- 
raguay, we  can  well  fancy,  turn  to  the  one  man  of  talent  they 
have,  the  one  man  of  veracity  they  have. 

In  1813  a  second  Congress  is  got  together:  we  fancy  it  was 
Francia's  last  advice  to  the  Government  suppuration,  when  it  flat- 
tered him  back,  for  the  last  time,  to  ask  his  advice,  That  such 
suppuration  do  now  dissolve  itself,  and  a  new  Congress  be  sum- 
moned !  In  the  new  Congress,  the  Vocales  are  voted  out;  Francia 
and  Fulgencio  are  named  joint  Consuls :  with  Francia  for  Consul, 
and  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros  for  Cbn^ttr^-cloak,  it  may  be  better. 
Don  Fulgencio  rides  about  in  gorgeous  sash  and  epaulettes,  a  rich 
man  and  norse-subduer;  good  as  Consul's  cloak; — ^but  why  should 
the  real  Consul  have  a  cloak  f    Next  year  in  the  third  Congress, 
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Francia,  *  by  insidious  manoeuvring/  by  *  favour  of  the  miKtary/ 
and,  indeed,  also  in  some  sort,  we  may  say,  by  law  of  Nature, — 
gets  himself  declared  Dictator:  '  for  three  years,'  or  for  life,  may 
in  these  circiunstances  mean  much  the  same.  This  was  in  1814. 
Francia  never  assembled  any  Congress  more;  having  stolen 
the  constitutional  palladiums,  and  insidiously  got  his  wicked 
•will !  Of  a  Congress  that  compiled  constitutions  out  of  Rollin,  who 
-would  not  lament  such  destiny?  This  Congress  should  have  met 
again !  It  was  indeed,  say  Rengger  and  the  Robertsons  themselves, 
Bucli  a  Congress  as  never  met  before  in  the  world ;  a  Congress  which 
knew  not  its  right  hand  &om  its  left;  which  drank  infinite  rum  in 
the  taverns;  and  had  one  wish,  that  of  getting  on  horseback,  home 
to  its  field-husbandry  and  partridge-shooting.  The  military  mostly 
favoured  Francia;  being  gained  over  by  hini, — the  thief  of  con- 
stitutional palladiums. 

With  Francia's  entrance  on  the  government  as  Consul,  still  more 
as  Dictator,  a  great  improvement,  it  is  granted  even  by  Rengger,  did 
in  all  quarters  forthwith  show  itself  The  finances  were  husbanded, 
•were  accurately  gathered;  every  official  person  in  Paraguay  had  to 
bethink  him,  and  begin  doing  his  work,  mstead  of  merely  seeming 
to  do  it.  The  soldiers  Francia  took  care  to  see  paid  and  drilled; 
to  see  march,  with  real  death-shot  and  service,  when  the  Indiana 
or  other  enemies  showed  themselves.  Guardia^s^  guardhouses,  at 
short  distances  were  established  along  the  river*s  bank  and  all  round 
the  dangerous  frontiers :  wherever  the  Indian  centaur-troop  showed 
&ce,  an  alarm-cazmon  went  off,  and  soldiers,  quickly  assembling, 
with  actual  death-shot  and  service,  were  upon  them.  These  wolf- 
hordes  had  to  vanish  into  the  heart  of  their  deserts  again.  The 
land  had  peace.  Neither  Artigas,  nor  any  of  the  firebrands  and 
war-plagues  which  were  distracting  'South  America  from  side  to 
side,  could  get  across  the  border.  All  negotiation  or  intercom- 
muning  with  Buenos  Ayres,  or  with  any  of  these  war-distracted 
coimtnes,  was  peremptorily  waived.  To  no  Congress  of  Lima, 
General  Congressof  Panama,  or  other  general  or  particular  congress 
would  Francia,  by  deputy  or  message,  offer  the  smallest  recogni- 
tion. All  South  America  raging  and  ravening  like  one  huge 
dog-kennel  gone  rabid,  we  here  in  Paraguay  have  peace,  and  cul- 
tivate our  tea-trees:  why  should  not  we  let  well  alone?  By  de- 
grees, one  thing  acting  on  another,  and  this  ring  of  frontier 
*  guardhouses'  being  already  erected  there,  a  rigorous  samtary  Uncj 
impregnable  as  brass,  was  drawn  round  all  Paraguay;  no  com- 
munication, import  or  export  trade  allowed,  except  by  the  Dic- 
tator's licence, — ^given  on  payment  of  the  due  monies,  when  the 
poUtical  horizon  seemed  innocuous;  refiised  when  otherwise.  The 
Dictator's  trade-licences  were  a  considerable  branch  of  his  revenues; 
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hifl  entrance  dues,  somewhat  onerous  to  the  foreign  merchasfc 
(think  the  Messrs.  Robertson),  were  another.  Paraguay  stood  iso- 
lated; the  rabid  dog-kennd  raging  round  it,  wide  as  South  Ame- 
rica,  but  kept  out  as  by  lock  and  key. 

These  were  vigorous  measures,  gradually  coming  on  the  sonmo- 
lent  Gxiacho  population !    It  seems,  meanwhile,  that,  even  after 
the  perpetual  oictatorship,  and  onwards  to  the  fifth  or  the  sixth 
year  of  Franda's  government,  there  was,  though  the  constitutional 
palladiums  were  stolen,  nothing  very  special  to  complain  o£ 
Paraguay  had  peace;  sat  under  its  tea-tree,  the  rabid  dog-kennel, 
Indians,  Artiguenos  and  other  war-firebrands,  all  shut  out  firom  iL 
But  in  that  year  1819,  the  second  year  of  the  perpetual  dictator- 
ship, there  arose,  not  for  the  first  time,  dim  indications  of  *  plots,' 
even  dangerous  plots !    In  that  year  the  firebrand  Artigas  was 
finally  quenched;  obliged  to  beg  a  lodging  even  of  Francia,  his 
enemy; — ^and  got  it,  hospitably,  though  contemptuously.     And 
now  straightwav  there  advanced,  fix>m  Antigas's  lost  wasted  ooun- 
Izy,  a  certain  (General  Ramirez,  his  rival  and  victor,  and  fellow- 
bandit  and  firebrand.    This  General  Ramirez  advanced  up  to  our 
very  frontier;  first  with  ofiers  of  alliance;  failing  that,  with  offers 
of  war;  on  which  latter  offer  he  was  closed  with,  was  cut  to  pieces; 
and — a  letter  was  found  about  him,  addressed  to  Don  Fulgendo 
Tegros,  the  rich  Guacho  horseman  and  Ex-Consul;  which  arrested 
all  the  faculties  of  Dr.  Francia's  most  intense  intelligence,  there 
and  then !    A  conspiracy,  with  Don  Fulgendo  at  the  head  of  it; 
conspiracy  which  seems  the  wider-spread  the  &rther  one  investi- 
gates it;  which  has  been  brewing  itself  these  'two  y^us,^  and 
now  '  on  Good-Friday  next'  is  to  be  burst  out;  starting  with 
the  massacre  of  Dr.  Francia  and  others,  whatever  it  may  dose 
with!*     Francia  was  not  a  man   to  be  trifled  with  in  plots! 
He  looked,  watched,  investigated,  till  he  got  the  exact  extent, 
position,  nature,  and  structure  of  this  plot  fulhr  in  his  eye;  and 
then — ^why,  then  he  pounced  on  it  like  a  glede-ulcon,  like  a  fierce 
condor,  suddenly  from  the  invisible  blue  ;  struck  beak  and  daws 
into  the  very  heart  of  it,  tore  it  into  small  fragments,  and  con- 
sumed it  on  the  spot.    It  is  Francia's  way !    This  was  the  last  plot, 
though  not  the  nrst  plot,  Francia  ever  heard  of  during  his  per- 
petud  dictatorship. 

It  is,  as  we  find,  over  these  three  or  these  two  years,  while  the 
Fulgencio  plot  is  getting  itself  pounced  upon  and  torn  in  pieces, 
that  the  '  reign  of  terror,'  properly  so  called,  extends.  Oyer  these 
three  or  these  two  years  oxdy, — though  the  '  running  shriek'  of  it 
confiises  aU  things  to  the  end  of  the  dbapter.  It  was  in  this  stem 
period  that  Francia  executed  above  forty  persons.    Not  entibrely 
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xneszplicable !  '^  P^  Dias^  ye  shall  not  conspire  against  me;  I 
-yrUl  not  allow  it-  The  career  of  freedom,  be  it  known  to  all  men 
and  Ouachos,  is  not  jet  begun  in  this  coimtry;  I  am  still  onlj 
ctfLsting  out  the  Seven  Devils.  My  lease  of  Paraguay,  a  harder 
one  than  your  stupidities  suppose,  is  for  life;  the  contract  is,  Thou 
must  die  if  thy  lease  be  taken  from  thee.  Aim  not  at  my  life, 
ye  constitutioxial  Gxiachos, — or  let  it  be  a  diviner  man  than  Don 
f  lalgencio  the  horse-subduer  that  does  it.  By  heaven,  if  you  aim 
at  my  life,  I  will  bid  you  have  a  care  of  your  own!"  He  executed 
iip^w^ards  of  forty  persons.  How  many  he  arrested,  flogged,  cross- 
questioned — -for  he  is  an  inexorable  man!  If  you  are  guilty,  or 
ausp>ected  of  guilt,  it  will  ^o  ill  with  you  here.  Francia's  arrest, 
carried  by  a  grenadier,  arrives;  you  are  in  strait  prison;  you  are 
in  f  randa's  bodily  presence;  those  sharp  St.-Domimc  eyes,  that  dia- 
bolic intellect,  prying  into  you,  probing,  cross-questioning  you, 
till  the  secret  cannot  be  hid:  till  the  ^  mree  ball  cartridges*  are 
lianded  to  a  sentry; — and  your  doom  is  Rhadamanthine ! 

But  the  plots,  as  we  say,  having  ceased  by  this  rough  surgery, 
it  would  appear  that  there  was,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  little  or 
no  more  of  it,  little  or  no  use  for  more.  The  '  reign  of  terror,'  one 
begins  to  find,  was  properly  a  reign  of  rigour  ;  which  would  be- 
come *  terrible'  enough  if  you  inmnged  the  rules  of  it,  but  which 
w^as  peaceable  otherwise,  regular  otherwise.  Let  this,  amid  the 
^running  shriek,' which  will  and  should  run  its  full  length  in  such 
circumstances,  be  well  kept  in  mind. 

It  happened  too,  as  Rengger  tells  us,  in  the  same  year  (1820,  as 
we  grope  and  gather),  that  a  visitation  of  locusts,  as  sometimes 
occurs,  destroyed  aU  the  crops  of  Paraguay;  and  there  was  no 
prospect  but  of  universal  dearth  or  famine.  The  crops  are  done; 
eaten  by  locusts;  the  summer  at  an  end !  We  have  no  foreign 
trade,  or  next  to  none,  and  never  had  almost  any;  what  will  be- 
come of  Paraguay  and  its  Gxiachos?  In  Guachos  is  no  hope,  no 
help:  but  in  a  Dionysius  of  the  Guachos?  Dictator  Francia,  led 
by  occult  French  sciences  and  natural  sagacity,  nay  driven  by 
necessity  itself ,  peremptorily  commands  the  larmers  tluoughout  all 
Paraguay  to  sow  a  certain  portion  of  their  lands  anew;  with  or 
without  hope,  imder  penalties !  The  result  was  a  moderately  good 
harvest  still:  the  result  was  a  discovery  that  two  harvests  were, 
every  year,  possible  in  Paraguay ;  that  agriculture,  a  rigorous  Dic- 
tator presiding  over  it,  could  oe  infinitely  improved  there.*  As 
Paraguay  has  about  100,CX)0  square  miles  of  territory  mostly  fer- 
tile, and  only  some  two  souls  planted  on  each  square  mile  thereof,  it 
seemed  to  tne  Dictator  that  this,  and  not  foreign  trade,  m^ht  be 
agood  course  for  his  Paraguenos.  This  accordio^y,  and  not  foreign 
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trade,  in  the  present  state  of  tlie  political  horizon,  was  the  couise 
resolved  on;  the  course  persistect  in,  *with  evident  advantages,* 
says  Rengger.  Thus,  one  thing  acting  on  another, — domestic 
plot,  hanging  on  Artigas's  country  from  without;  and  locust 
swarms  with  improvement  of  husbandry  in  the  interior;  and  those 
guardhouses  all  already  there,  along  the  frontier, — ^Paraguay  came 
more  and  more  to  be  hermetically  closed;  and  Francia  reigned  over 
it,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a  rigorous  DionysiusofParaguay,  without 
foreign  intercourse,  or  with  such  only  as  seemed  good  to  Francia. 

How  the  Dictator,  now  secure  in  possession,  did  manage  this 
huge  Paraguay,  which,  by  strange '  insidious'  and  other  means,  had 
falkn  in  life-lease  to  him,  and  was  his  to  do  the  best  he  could  with, 
it  were  interesting  to  know.  What  the  meaning  of  him,  the  result 
of  him,  actually  was?  One  desiderates  some  Biography  of  Francia 
by  a  native!— Meanwhile,  in  the  ^.^Eshthetiscke  BriefioecJiseV  o£ 
Herr  Professor  Sauerteig,  a  work  not  yet  known  in  England,  nor 
treating  specially  of  this  subject,  we  find,  scattered  at  distant 
intervals,  a  remark  or  two  which  may  be  worth  translating.  Pro- 
fessor Sauerteig,  an  open  soul,  looHng  with  dear  eye  and  laige 
Tecognising  heart  over  all  accessible  quarters  of  the  world,  has  cast 
a  sharp  sunglance  here  and  there  into  Dr.  Francia  too.  These  few 
philosophical  remarks  of  his,  and  then  a  few  anecdotes  gleaned 
elsewhere,  such  as  the  barren  ground  yields,  must  comprise  what 
more  we  have  to  say  of  Francia. 

**  Pity,"  exdiums  Sauerteig  once,  "  that  a  nation  cannot  reform  itself 
as  the  English  are  now  trymg  to  do,  by  what  their  newspapers  call 
'tremendous  cheers!'  Alas,  it  cannot  be  done.  Reform  is  not  joyous 
butg^evous ;  no  single  man  can  reform  himself  without  stem  suffering 
and  stem  working ;  now  much  less  can  a  nation  of  men.  The  serpent 
sheds  not  his  old  skin  without  rusty  diseonsolateness ;  he  is  not  happy 
but  miserable !  In  the  Water-cure  itself,  do  you  not  sit  steeped  for 
months ;  washed  to  the  heart  in  elemental  drenchings;  and,  like  Job,  aro 
made  to  curse  your  day  ?  Reforming  of  a  nation  is  a  terrible  business ! 
Thus,  too,  Medea,  when  she  made  men  young  agfun,  was  wont  {du 
Himmel!)  to  hew  them  in  pieces  with  meat-axes;  cast  them  into 
caldrons,  and  boil  them  for  a  length  of  time.  How  much  handier 
could  they  but  have  done  it  by  '  tremendous  cheers*  alone  !** 

"  Like  a  drop  of  surgical  antiseptic  liquid,  poured  (by  the  benign 
Powers,  as  I  fancy!)  into  boundless  brutal  corraptions;  very  shaip, 
very  caustic,  corrosive  enough,  this  tawny  tyrannous  Dr.  Francia,  in 
the  interior  of  the  South  American  contment^ — ^he  too,  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  grand  Phenomenon  there.  A  monstrous  moulting 
process  taking  place ; — monstrous  gluttonous  boa-constrictor  (he  is  of 
length  from  Panama  to  Patagonia)  sheddins^  his  old  skin ;  whole  con- 
tinent getting  itself  chopped  to  pieces,  and  boiled  in  the  Medea  cal- 
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'djTQD,  to  become  young  again,—- unable  to  manage  it  by  *  tremendous 
-cheexB '  alone  I" 


^'  What  they  say  about  '  love  of  power'  amounts  to  little.  Power  ? 
XLK)Te  of  ^ power'  merely  to  make  flunkies  come  and  go  for  you  is. a 
'  love,'  I  should  think,  which  enters  only  into  the  minds  of  persons 
in  a  very  infantine  state!  A  grown  man,  like  this  Dr.  Francia^ 
-who  wants  nothing,  as  I  am  assured,  but  three  cigars  daily,  a  cup 
of  mcUCy  and  four  ounces  of  butchers'  meat  with  brown  bread :  the 
"whole  world  and  its  united  flunkies,  taking  constant  thought  of  the 
matter,  can  do  nothing  for  him  but  that  only.  That  he  already 
lias,  and  has  had  always ;  why  should  he,  not  being  a  minor,  love 
flunkey  '  power?'  He  loves  to  see  you  about  him,  with  your 
flimkey  promptitudes,  with  your  grimaces,  adulations,  and  sham- 
loyalty?  You  are  so  beautiful,  a  daily  and  hourly  feast  to  the  eye  and 
Boul?  Ye  unfortunates,  from  his  heart  rises  one  prayer,  That  the  last 
created  flunkey  had  vanished  from  this  universe,  never  to  appear  more ! 

^^  And  yet  truly  a  man  does  tend,  and  must  under  frightfiil  pe- 
nalties perpetually  tend,  to  be  king  of  his  world ;  to  stand  in  nis 
world  as  what  he  is,  a  centre  of  light  and  order,  not  of  darkness  and 
confusion.  A  man  loves  power :  yes,  if  he  see  disorder  his  eternal 
enemy  rampant  about  him,  he  does  love  to  see  said  enemy  in  the  way 
of  bemg  conquered ;  he  can  have  no  rest  till  that  come  to  pass  !  Your 
Mahomet  cannot  bear  a  rent  doak,  but  clouts  it  with  his  own  hands, 
how  much  more  a  rent  country,  a  rent  world.  He  has  to  imprint  the 
image  of  his  own  veracity  upon  the  world,  and  shall,  and  must,  and 
will  do  it,  more  or  less :  it  is  at  his  peril  if  he  neglect  any  great  or  any 
small  possibility  he  may  have  of  this.  Francia's  inner  flame  is  but  a 
meagre,  blue-burning  one  :  let  him  irradiate  midnight  Paraguay  with 
it,  such  as  it  is." 

*^  Nay,  on  the  whole,  how  cunning  is  Nature  in  getting  her  farms 
leased !  Is  it  not  a  blessing  this  Paraguay  can  get  the  one  veracious 
man  it  has,  to  take  lease  of  it,  in  these  sad  circumstances?  His  farm* 
profits,  and  whole  wages,  it  would  seem,  amount  only  to  what  is  called 
<  NotUng  and  find  yourself!'  Spartan  food  and  lod^g,  solitude, 
two  cigars,  and  a  cup  of  mate  daily,  he  already  had." 

Truly,  it  would  seem,  as  Sauerteig  remarks,  Dictator  Franda 
had  not  a  veiy  joyous  existence  of  it,  in  this  his  life-lease  of  Para- 
guay I  Casting  out  of  Seven  Devils  from  a  Guacho  population  is 
not  joyous  at  dl;  both  exorcist  and  exorcised  find  it  sorrowful! 
Meanwhile,  it  does  appear,  there  was  some  improvement  made: 
no  veritable  labour,  not  even  a  Dr.  Francia's,  is  m  vain. 

Of  Francia's  improvements  there  might  as  much  be  said  as  of  his 
cruelties  or  rigours ;  for  indeed,  at  bottom,  the  one  was  in  proportion 
to  the  other.  He  improved  agriculture: — not  two  ears  of  com  where 
one  only  grew,  but  two  harvests  ofcom,  as  we  have  seen  I  Heintro* 
duced  schools, '  boarding-schools,' *  elementary  schools,'  and  others, 
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on  which  Bengger  has  a  chapter  ;  eveiywh^^  he  nromoted  edo- 
cation,  as  he  could;  repressed  superstition  as  he  could.  Strict  jus- 
tice between  man  ana  man  was  enforced  in  his  kw-courts :  he 
himself  would  accept  no  gift,  not  eyen  a  trifle,  in  any  case  what- 
ever. Rengger,  on  packing  up  for  departure,  had  left  in  his  hands, 
not  from  forgetfulness,  a  Print  of  Napoleon;  worth  some  shillinos 
in  Europe,  but  invaluable  in  Paraguay,  where  Franda,  who  aa- 
mired  this  hero  much,  had  hitherto  seen  no  likeness  of  him  but  a 
Niimberg  caricature.  Francia  sent  an  express  after  Ben^gger,  to 
ask  what  the  value  of  the  Print  was.  No  value;  M.  Koigger 
could  not  sell  Prints;  it  was  much  at  his  Excellency's  service.  His 
Excellency  straightway  returned  it.  An  exact,  decisive  man! 
Peculation,  idleness,  ineffectuality,  had  to  cease  in  all  the  pub- 
lic offices  of  Paraguay.  So  &r  as  lay  in  Frajicia,  no  public 
and  no  private  man  in  Paraguay  was  allowed  to  slur  his 
work;  all  public  and  all  private  men,  so  far  as  lay  in  Francia,  wei« 
£3roed  to  do  their  work  or  die !  We  might  define  him  as  liie  bom 
enemy  of  quacks  ;  one  who  has  ftom  Nature  a  heart-hatred  Kji 
tmveracity  m  man  or  in  thing,  wheresover  he  sees  it.  Of  persam 
who  do  not  speak  the  truth,  and  do  not  act  the  truth,  he  has  a  kind 
of  diabolic-divine  impatience ;  they  had  better  disappear  out  of  his 
neighbourhood.  Poor  Francia:  his  light  was  but  a  very  sul- 
phurous, meagre,  blue-burning  one;  but  he  irradiated  Paraguay 
with  it  (as  our  Professor  says)  the  best  he  could. 

That  he  had  to  maintain  himself  a£i7e  all  the  while,  and  would 
suffer  no  man  to  glance  contradiction  at  him,  but  instantaneously 
xepressed  all  such  :  this  too  we  need  no  ghost  to  tell  us ;  tliis  lay 
in  the  very  nature  of  tiie  case.  His  lease  of  Paraguay  was  a  Kfi- 
lease.  He  had  his  *  three-ball  cartridges*  ready  for  whatever  man 
he  found  aiming  at  kU  life.  He  had  frightful  piisons.  He  had 
Teveao  far  up  among  the  wastes,  a  kind  of  Paraguay  Siberia,  to 
which  ^ii^i^i^  persons,  not  yet  got  the  length  of  shooting,  were 
relegated.  Tne  main  exiles,  Rengger  says,  w^e  drunken  mtilatfcoes 
and  tiie  class  called  imfortuate-females.  They  lived  miserably 
there  ;  became  a  sadder,  and  perhaps  a  wiser,  body  of  mulattoes 
and  imfortunate-females. 

But  let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  Bever^id  Manud  Peres 
as  he  preaches,  '  in  tiie  C!hurch  of  the  Incarnation  at  Assumpcion, 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1840,'  in  a  tone  somewhat  nasal,  yet  trust- 
worthy withal.  His  Funeral  Discourse,  translated  into  a  kind  of 
English,  presents  itself  still  audible  in  tiie  '  Argentine  News'  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  No.  813.  We  select  some  passages;  studying  to 
abate  the  nasal  tone  a  little;  to  reduce,  if  possible,  the  Argentine 
English  under  the  law  of  grammar.  It  is  the  worst  translatioiL 
in  the  worlds  and  does  poor  Manuel  Perez  one  knows  not  what 
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ixijustioe.  This  Funeial  Discouiee  lias  '  much  suzprised'  the  AUe 
JSditoT,  it  seems; — has  led  him  perhass  to  ask,  or  be  readier  ibar 
Asking,  Whether  all  that  coniiised  loud  litanying  about  ^  reign  of 
lierror,'  and  so  forth,  was  not  possibly  of  a  rather  long-eaxednotare? 

^  Amid  the  conTolsioDS  of  levolutioii,''  says  the  Reverend  Maaiiely 
*^  tlie  Lord,  looking  down  with  pity  on  Paraguay,  raised  vp  Don  Jose 
0«spar  Francia  for  its  deliyeranoe.  And  lokcHy  in  the  w^b  of  my 
text,  the  ckUdren  ef  lircul  cried  unto  the  Lord^  the  Lard  raised  up  a 
^Meiiverer  to  the  chiUdren  oflsrad^  who  delivered  them" 

**  What  measures  did  not  his  Excellency  devise,  what  labours  mideigo, 
'to  preserve  peace  in  the  Republic  at  home,  and  place  it  in  an  attitude 
to  command  respect  from  abroad!  His  first  care  was  directed  to  ofat^ 
snpplies  of  arms,  and  to  discipline  scJdiers.  To  all  diat  would  import 
arms  he  held  out  the  inducement  of  exemption  from  duty,  and  the 
permission  to  export  in  return  whatever  produce  they  prefmed.  An  abund- 
ant supply  of  excellent  arms  was,  by  these  means,  obtained.  I  am  lost  in 
iFonder  to  think  how  this  great  man  could  attend  to  such  a  multiplicity 
of  things  I  He  applied  himself  to  study  of  the  militaxy  art ;  and,  in 
a  short  time,  taught  iHie  exercise,  and  directed  military  evolu6ons  like 
the  skilfullest  veteran.  Oflen  have  I  seen  his  Excellency  go  np  to  a 
recruit^  and  ^ow  him  hj  example  how  to  take  aim  at  the  taiget. 
Could  any  Paragueno  thmk  it  other  than  honourable  to  cany  a 
musket,  when  mis  Dictator  taught  him  how  to  manage  it  ?  The 
cavahy-exerdse  too,  though  it  seems  to  require  a  man  at  once  robust 
and  experienced  in  horaemandbip,  his  Exoelkaey  as  you  know  did 
himself  superintend;  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons  he  charged  and 
manoeuvred,  as  if  bred  to  it ;  and  directed  them  with  an  eneigy  and 
vigour  whidi  infused  his  own  martial  spirit  into  these  troops." 

'^  What  evils  do  not  the  peojde  suffer  from  highwaymen !"  exclaims 
his  Reverence,  a  little  fEuther  on ;  '^violence,  plimder,  murder,  are  crimes 
familiar  to  these  malefactors.  The  inaccessible  mountains  and  vride 
deserts  in  this  Republic  seemed  to  offer  impuni^  to  such  men.  Our 
Dictator  succeeded  in  striking  such  a  terror  into  them  that  they  entirely 
disappeared,  seddng  safehr  in  a  change  of  life.  His  Exoellency  saw  that 
the  manner  of  inflicting  the  punishment  was  more  efficacious  than  even. 
the  punishment  itself;  and  on  this  principle  he  acted.  Whenever  a 
robber  could  be  seiaed,  he  was  led  to  iSke  nearest  guardhouse  (  Guardia); 
a  summary  trial  took  place ;  and,  straightway,  so  soon  as  he  had  made 
confession,  he  was  shot.  These  means  proved  effectual  £re  long  the 
Republic  was  in  such  security,  that,  we  may  say,  a  child  might  have 
travdled  from  the  Uruguay  to  the  Parana  without  other  protection 
than  the  dread  which  me  Supreme  XHctator  had  inspired." — This  is 
saying  something,  your  Reverence! 

"  But  what  IS  all  this  compared  to  the  demon  of  anarchy.  Oh  T 
exclaims  his  simple  Reverence,  ^*  Oh,  my  friends,  would  Ihad  the  talent 
to  paint  to  you  tae  miseries  of  a  peofde  that  &11  into  anarchy!  And 
WBsnot  our  RepnUte  on  the  very  eve  of  this  ?    Yes,  farethren."— ^<  It 
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behoved  his  Excellency  to  be  prompt ;  to  smother  the  enemy  in  his 
cradle!  He  did  so.  He  seized  the  leaders;  brought  to  smmnaij 
trial,  they  were  convicted  of  high  treason  against  the  comitry.  'What 
a  struggle  now,  for  his  Excellency,  between  the  law  of  duty,  and  the 
voice  of  feeling" — ^if  feeling  to  any  extent  there  were !  '^  I/*  eTcIaims 
his  Reverence,  ^'  am  confident  that  had  the  doom  of  imprisonment 
on  those  persons  seemed  sufficient  for  the  state's  peace,  his  Exoelkncy 
never  would  have  ordered  their  execution."  It  was  unavoidable ;  nor 
was  it  avoided  ;  it  was  done !  "  Brethren,  should  not  I  hesitate,  lest  it 
be  a  pro£EUiation  of  the  sacred  place  I  now  occupy,  if  I  seem  to  approve 
sanguinary  measures  in  opposition  to  the  mildness  of  the  Gospd? 
Brethren,  no.  God  himself  approved  the  conduct  of  Solomon  in  put* 
ting  Joab  and  Adonijah  to  death.'*  life  is  sacred,  thinks  his  Reverenfie;, 
but  there  is  something  more  sacred  still :  woe  to  him  who  does  not  know 
ihat  withal  1 

Alas,  your  Reverence,  Paraguay  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  abo 
lishing  capital  punishment,  then?  But  indeed  neither  has  Nature, 
anywhere  that  I  hear  of,  yet  succeeded  in  abolishing  it.  Act  with 
the  due  degree  of  perversity,  you  are  sure  enough  of  being  vio- 
lently put  to  death,  in  hospital  or  highway, — ^by  dyspepsia,  ddi- 
lium  tremens,  or  stuck  through  by  the  Jidndled  rage  of  your  fellow- 
men !  What  can  the  Mend  of  humanity  do  ? — ^Twaddle  in  Exeter- 
hall  or  elsewhere,  ^  till  he  become  a  bore  to  us,'  and  perhaps 
worse  I  An  advocate  in  Arras  once  gave  up  a  good  judicial 
appointment,  and  retired  into  frugality  and  privacy,  rather  than 
doom  one  culprit  to  die  by  law.  Ine  name  of  this  advocate,  let 
lis  mark  it  well,  was  Maximilien  Robespierre.  There  are  sweet 
kinds  of  twaddle  that  have  a  deadly  virulence  of  poison  concealed 
in  them;  lik6  the  sweetness  of  sugar  of  lead.  Were  it  not  better 
to  make  j't«^  laws,  think  you,  and  then  execute  them  stricdy, — 
as  the  gods  still  do? 

*'  His  Excellency  next  directed  his  attention  to  purging  the  state  from 
another  dass  of  enemies,"  says  Perez  in  the  Incarnation  Church  ;  ^'  the 
peculating  tax-gatherers,  namely.  Vigilantiy  detecting  their  frauds,  he 
made  them  refimd  for  what  was  past,  and  took  precautions  against  the 
like  in  future;  all  their  accounts  were  to  be  handed  in,  for  ms  exami* 
nation,  once  every  year.'' 

''  The  habit  of  nis  Excellency  when  he  delivered  out  articles  for  the 
supply  of  the  public ;  that  prolix  and  minute  counting  of  things  app^ 
rently  unworthy  of  Us  attention, — ^had  its  origin  in  the  same  motive. 
I  beheve  that  he  did  so,  less  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  indi* 
viduaJs  lately  appointed  for  tiiis  purpose,  than  from  a  desire  to  show 
ihem  with  what  delicacy  they  should  proceed.  Hence  likewise  his 
ways,  in  scrupulously  examining  eveiy  piece  of  artisans'  workmanship." 

'' Republic  of  Paraguay,  how  art  tiiou  indebted  to  the  toils,  ihe  vigik 
and  cares  of  our  Perpetual  Dictator  1  It  seemed  as  if  this  extraordinaij 
man  were  endowed  with  ubiquity,  to  attend  to  all  thy  wants  and  exi* 
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ffences.  Whilst  in  his  doset,  he  was  traversiiig  thy  frontiers  to  place 
viee  in  an  attitude  of  security.  What  devastation  did  not  those  inroads 
of  Indians  from  the  Chaco  occasion  to  the  inhahitants  of  Eio-Ab^o  ? 
IBver  and  anon  there  reached  Assumpcion,  tidings  of  the  terror  and  afflic- 
tion  caused  hy  their  incursions.  Which  of  us  noped  that  evils  so  wide- 
spread, ravages  so  appalling,  could  be  counteracted  ?  Our  Dictator, 
nevertheless,  did  devise  effectual  ways  of  securing  that  part  of  the 
Republic. 

''Four  respectable  fintresses  with  competent  garrisons  have  been 
the  impregnable  barrier  which  has  restrained  the  irruptions  of  those 
ferocious  Savages.  Inhabitants  of  Rio-Abajo !  rest  tranquil  in  your 
Homes ;  you  are  a  portion  of  the  people  whom  the  Lord  confided  to  the 
care  of  our  Dictator ;  you  are  safe." 

''  The  precautions  and  wise  measures  he  adopted  to  repel  force,  and 
drive  back  the  Savages  to  the  north  of  the  Republic ;  the  fortresses 
of  Climpo,  of  San  Carlos  de  Apa,  placed  on  the  best  footing  for  de- 
fence ;  the  orders  and  instructions  tumished  to  the  Villa  de  la  Concep- 
tion,— secured  that  quarter  of  the  republic  under  attack  from  all. 

''  The  great  wall,  ditch  and  fortress  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
Parand;  the  force  and  judicious  arrangement  of  the  troops  distributed 
over  the  interior  in  the  south  of  our  Republic,  have  commanded  the 
respect  of  its  enemies  in  that  quarter.'' 

*'  The  beauty,  the  symmetry  and  good  taste  displayed  in  the  build- 
ing of  cities  convey  an  advantageous  idea  of  their  inhabitants,"  con- 
tinues Perez :  *^  Thus  thought  Caractacus,  King  of  the  Angles," — ^thus 
think  most  persons !  '^  His  Excellency,  s^lancing  at  the  condition  of 
the  ci^ital  of  the  republic,  saw  a  city  in  disorder  and  without  police  ; 
streets  without  regularity,  houses  built  according  to  the  caprice  of  their 
owners. 

But  enouffli,  O  Perez  ;  for  it  becomes  too  nasal  I  Perez,  with 
a  confident  face,  asks  in  fine,  Whether  all  these  things  do  not 
clearly  prove  to  men  and  Guachos  of  sense,  that  Dictator 
Francia  was  *  the  deliverer  whom  the  Lord  raised  up  to  deUver 
Paraguay  from  its  enemies?* — ^Truly,  O  Perez,  the  benefits  of 
him  seem  to  have  been  considerable.  Undoubtedly  a  man  '  sent 
by  Heaven,' — as  all  of  us  are !  Nay,  it  may  be,  the  benefit  of 
him  is  not  even  yet  exhausted,  even  yet  entirely  become  visible. 
Who  knows  but,  in  unborn  centuries,  Paragueno  men  will 
look  back  to  their  lean  iron  Francia,  as  men  do  in  such  cases  to  the 
one  veracious  person,  and  institute  considerations  I  Oliver 
Cromwell,  dead  two  hundred  years,  does  yet  speak  ;  nay,  per- 
haps now  first  begins  to  speak.  The  meaning  and  meaning  of 
the  one  true  man,  never  so  lean  and  limited,  starting  up  direct 
firom  Nature's  heat,  in  this  bewildered  Guacho  world,  gone  far 
away  from  Nature,  are  endless ! 

The  Messrs.  Robertson  are  very  merry  on  this  attempt  of  Francia's 
to  rebuild  on  a  better  plan  the  City  of  Assumpcion.    The  City 
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of  Assumpcion,  &11  of  tropical  yegetation  and  '  permanent  hed^es^ 
die  deposits  of  nuisance  and  vermin/*  has  no  pavemoity  no 
straie^htness  of  streets;  the  sandy  througIi£Bire  in  some  qnarters  la 
torn  by  the  rain  into  gullies,  impassable  with  conyenience  to  any 
animal  but  a  kangaroo.    Francia,  after  meditation,  decides  <m. 
haying  it  remodelled,  payed,  straiditened, — irradiated  with  the 
image  of  the  one  regular  man.     Kobertson  laughs  to  see  a  Dio 
tator,  soyereign  rukr,  straddling  about,  ^  taking  oDeervations  with 
his  theodolite/  and  so  forth:  O  Sobertson,  if  there  was  no  ot2ier 
man  that  eoM  obserye  with  a  theodolite?   Nay,  it  seana  furtbesr, 
the  improyement  of  Assumpcion  was  attended,  once  more,  with  the 
dreadfullest  tyrannies:  peaceable  citizens  dreaming  no  hami,  no 
actiye  harm  to   any  soul,  but  mere  peaceable  paaaiye  dirt  and 
irregularity  to  all  souls,  were  ordered  to  pull  down  their  houses 
which  happened  to    stand   in   the   middle  of  streets;    tofrtfA 
(under  rustle  of  the  gallows)  to  draw  their  purses,  and  rebuild 
them  elsewhere !   It  is  horrible.    Nay,  they  said,  Francia's  true 
aim  in  these  improvements,  in  this  cutting  down  of  the  hizuxiant 

*  cross  hedges'  and  architectural  monstrosities,  was  merely  to  save 
himself  from  being  shot,  &om  under  cover,  as  he  rode  through  the 
place.  It  may  be  so:  but  Assumpcion  is  now  an  improved  paved 
city,  much  squarer  in  the  comers  (and  with  the  planned  capacity, 
it  seems,  of  growing  ever  squarerf);  passable  wil^  oonvenienoe 
not  to  kangaroos  omy,  but  to  wooden  bullock-carts  and  all  ve* 
hides  and  animals. 

Indeed  our  Messrs*  Robertson  find  something  comic  as  wdl  as 
tragic  in  Dictator  Francia;  and  enliven  their  running  shriek,  all 
through  this '  Bei^  of  Terror,'  with  a  pleasant  vein  of  conventional 
satire.  One  evemng,  for  example,  a  Kobertson  being  about  to 
leave  Paraguay  for  England,  and  having  waited  upon  Francia  to 
make  the  parting  compliments,  Francia,  to  the  Robertson's  ex- 
treme astonishment,  orders  in  a  large  bale  of  goods,  orders  them 
to  be  opened  on  the  table  there:  Tobacco,  poncno-cloth,  and  other 
produce  of  the  country,  all  of  first-rate  quahty,  and  with  the  prices 
ticketed.   These  goods  this  astonished  Robertson  is  to  carry  to  the 

*  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,'  and  there  to  say,  in  such  &shion 
and  phraseology  as  a  native  may  know  to  be  suitable:  "  Mr. 
Speaker, — Dr.  Francia  is  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  a  country  of  tro- 
pical fertility  and  100,000  square  miles  in  extent,  produdng 
these  commodities,  at  these  prices.  With  nearly  all  foreign  nations 
he  declines  altogether  to  traide ;  but  with  the  English,  such  is  his 
notion  of  them,  he  is  willing  and  desirous  to  tastde.  These  are 
his  commodities,  in  endless  quantity;  of  this  quality,  at  these 
prices.     He  wants  arms,  for  his  part.      What  say  you,   Mr. 

•  Perefc  f  ^^ 
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Sx>eaker?" — Sure  enough,  our  Robertson,  arriving  at  die  *  Bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons'  with  such  a  message,  would  have  cut  an 
original  figure  I  Not  to  the  *  House  of  Commons,'  was  this  mea* 
S8g«  property  addressed;  but  to  the  English  Nation;  which 
Trancia,  idiot-like,  supposed  to  be  somehow  represented,  and 
made  accessible  and  addressable  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
TTas  a  strange  imbecility  in  any  Dictator ! — ^The  Kobertson,  we  find 
accordingly,  did  not  take  this  bale  of  goods  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  nay,  what  was  far  worse,  he  did  not,  owing  to 
accidents,  go  to  England  at  all,  or  bring  any  arms  back  to  Francia 
at  all:  hence,  indeed,  Francia's  imreasonable  detestation  of  him, 
liardly  to  be  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  conmion  politeness ! 
A.  man  who  said  he  would  do,  and  then  did  not  do,  was  at  no 
time  a  kind  of  man  admirable  to  Franda.  Large  sections  of  thia 
*  Reign  of  Terror'  are  a  sort  of 'unmusical  sonata,  or  free  duet 
with  variations,  to  this  text:  '*  How  unadmirable  a  hide-merchant 
ihat  does  not  keep  his  word  T — "  How  censurable,  not  to  say 
ridiculous  and  imoecile,  the  want  of  common  politeness  in  a 
Dictator  r 

Francia  was  a  man  that  liked  performance:  and  sham-per^ 
formance,  in  Paraguay  as  elsewhere,  was  a  thing  too  universal 
What  a  time  of  it  Imd  this  strict  man  with  vmesl  performers, 
imaginary  workmen,  public  and  private,  cleric  and  laic!  Ye 
Gnachos, — ^it  is  no  dmd's  play,  casting  out  those  Seven  Devils 
fix>m  you  r 

Monastic  or  other  entirely  slumberous  church-establishments 
could  expect  no  great  &vour  from  Francia.  Such  of  them  as 
seemed  incurable,  entirely  slumberous,  he  somewhat  roughly, 
shook  awake^  somewhat  sternly  ordered  to  begone.  Dlfiout^ 
canaille fcdnfantej  as  his  prophet  Biaynal  says ;  D^boui :  auz  champs j 
aux  atekers  I  Can  I  have  you  sit  here,  droning  old  metre  through 
your  nose;  your  heart  asleep  in  mere  gluttony,  the  while;  and  all 
i^araguay  a  wilderness  or  nearly  so, — ^the  Heaven's  blessed  sun- 
shine growing  mere  tangles,  hanas,  yellow-fevers,  rattlesnakes^ 
and  jaguars  on  it?  Up,  swift,  to  work,— or  mark  this  govern- 
mental horsewhip,  what  the  crack  of  it  is,  what  the  cut  of  it  is 
like  to  be  !  —  Incurable,  for  one  class,  seemed  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  such  like;  given  merely  to  a  sham-warfare  against 
extinct  devils.  At  the  crack  of  Francia's  terrible  whip  they 
went,  dreading  what  the  cut  of  it  might  be.  A  cheap  worship 
in  Pan^uay,  according  to  the  humour  of  the  peo|>le,  Francia  lef);; 
on  concution  that  it  did  no  mischief  Wooden  saints  and  the  like 
ware,  he  also  left  sitting  in  their  niches :  no  new  ones,  even  on 
soKcitation,  would  he  give  a  doit  to  buy.  Being  petitioned  to 
provide  a  new  patron-saint  for  one  of  his  new  fortincations  once, 
ne  made  this  answer:  *^  Opeople  of  Paraguay,  how  long  will  you 
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contimie  idiots?  Wliile  I  was  a  Catholic  I  thought  as  ^ou  do: 
but  I  now  see  there  are  no  saints  but  good  cannons  that  will  guard 
our  frontiers  I"*  This  also  is  noteworthy.  He  inquired  of  the  two 
Swiss  surgeons,  what  their  re%ion  was;  and  then  added^  "  Be  of 
what  religion  you  like,  here :  Christians,  Jews,  Mussulmans^ — but 
don't  be  Atheists." 

Equal  trouble  had  Franeia  with  his  laic  workers,  and  indeed 
with  all  manner  of  workers  ;  for  it  is  in  Paraguay  as  elsewhere, 
like  priest  like  people.  Franeia  had  extensive  barrack-buildings^ 
nay  city-building  (as  we  have  seen),  arm-furnishings ;  immen- 
sities of  work  gomg  on,  and  his  workmen  had  in  general  a  tend- 
ency to  be  imaginary.  He  could  ^et  no  work  out  of  them  ; 
only  a  more  or  less  deceptive  simihtude  of  work!  Masons  so 
called,  builders  of  houses,  did  not  build,  but  merely  seem  to 
build ;  their  walls  would  not  bear  weather  ;  stand  on  their  bases  in 
high  winds.  Hodge-razors,  in  all  conceivable  kinds,  were  openly 
marketed,  '  which  were  never  meant  to  shave,  but  only  to  be 
sold  r  For  a  length  of  time  Francia's  righteous  soul  struggled  sore, 
yet  unexplosively,  with  the  propensities  of  these  unfortunate  men. 
fey  rebuKC,  by  remonstrance,  encouragement,  offers  of  reward, 
and  every  vigilance  and  effort,  he  strove  to  convince  them  that 
it  was  unfortunate  for  a  Son  of  Adam  to  be  an  imaginary  work- 
man ;  that  every  Son  of  Adam  had  better  make  razors  which 
were  meant  to  sliave.  In  vain,  all  in  vain !  At  length,  Franeia 
lost  patience  with  them.  "  Thou  wretched  Fraction,  wilt  thou 
be  me  ninth  part  even  of  a  tailor?  Does  it  beseem  thee  to 
weave  cloth  of  devil's-dust  instead  of  true  wool ;  and  cut  and  sew 
it  as  if  thou  wert  not  a  tailor,  but  the  fraction  of  a  very  tailor! 
I  cannot  endure  every  thing  !"     Franeia,  in  despair,  erected  his 

*  Workman's  Grallows.*  Yes,  that  institution  of  the  country  did 
actually  exist  in  Paraguay;  men  and  workmen  saw  it  with  eyes. 
A  most  remarkable,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  unbeneficial  institu- 
tion of  society  there.  Robertson -gives  us  the  following  scene 
with  the  Belt-maker  of  Assumpcion;  which,  be  it  litenu,  or  in 
part  poetic,  does,  no  doubt  of  it,  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature  in 
an  altogether  true,  and  surely  in  a  very  surprising  manner: 

''In  came,  one  afternoon,  a  poor  shoemaker,  with  a  couple 
of  grenadiers'  belts,  neither  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  Dictator. 

*  Sentinel,' — said  he, — and  in  came  the  sentinel ;  when  the  following 
conversation  ensued : 

"  Dictator : — *  Take  this  bribanazo  (a  very  feivoiuite  word  of  the  Dic- 
tator's, and  which  being  interpreted,  means  ^  most  impertinent  scoun- 
drel*) — 'take  this  bribonazo  to  the  gibbet  over  the  way;  walk  him 
under  it  half-a-dozen  times  :  and  now,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  trem- 
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Uing  shoemaker^  *  bring  me  such  another  pair  of  belts,  and  instead 
o£  walking  under  the  gallows,  we  shall  try  how  you  can  awing  upon  it.' 
^'  Shoemaker : — '  Please  vour  excellency  I  haye  done  my  best' 
^'  Dictator : — ^  Well,  brioony  if  this  be  your  best,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  see  that  you  never  again  mar  a  bit  of  the  state's  leather.  The 
"belts  are  of  no  use  to  me ;  but  they  will  do  yery  well  to  hang  you 
upon  the  little  framework  which  the  grenadier  will  show  you.' 

*^  Shoemaker : — ^  God  bless  your  excellency,  the  Lord  forbid !  I  am 
your  vassal,  your  slave :  day  and  night  have  I  served,  and  will  serve 
my  lord ;   only  give  me  two  days  more  to  prepare  the  belts ;  y  par 
el  alma  de  un  triste  zapcUero  (hy  the  soul  of  a  poor  shoemaker)  I  will 
make  them  to  your  excellency's  liking.' 
**  Dictator  :*— *  Off  with  him,  sentinel !' 
<<  Sentinel: — *  Venga,  bribon  :  come  along,  you  rascaL' 
'^  Shoemaker : — *  Senor  Excelentisimo :      This  very  night  I  will 
make  the  belts  according  to  your  excellency's  pattern.' 

'^Dictator : — '  Well,  you  shall  have  till  the  morning ;  but  still  yon 
must  pass  under  the  gibbet :  it  is  a  salutary  process,  and  may  at  once 
quicken  the  work  and  improve  the  workmanship.* 

**  Sentinel : — ^  VamonoSj  bribon  ;  the  supreme  commands  it' 
**  Off  was  the  shoemaker  marched:  he  was,  according  to  orders,  passed 
and  repassed  under  the  gibbet ;  and  then  allowed  to  retire  to  his  stall.*' 

He  worked  there  with  such  an  alacrity  and  sibylline  enthu- 
dasm,  all  night,  that  his  belts  on  the  morrow  were  without  parallel 
in  South  America; — and  he  is  now,  if  still  in  this  life,  Belt>- 
maker  general  to  Paraguay,  a  prosperous  man;  grateful  to  Fran- 
cia  and  the  gallows,  we  may  hope,  for  castrug  certain  of  the  seven 
devils  out  of  him ! 

Such  an  institution  of  society  would  evidently  not  be  introduce- 
able,  under  that  simple  form,  in  our  old-constituted  European 
countries.  Yet  it  may  be  asked  of  constitutional  persons  in  these 
times,  By  what  succedaneum  they  mean  to  supply  the  want  of  it, 
then?  In  a  community  of  imaginary  workmen,  how  can  you  pre- 
tend to  have  any  government,  or  social  thing  whatever,  that  were 
real?  Certain  ten-pound  franchisers,  with  their  *  tremendous 
cheers,'  are  invited  to  reflect  on  this.  With  a  community  of  quack 
workmen,  it  is  by  the  law  of  Nature  impossible  that  other  than 
a  quack  TOvemment  can  be  got  to  exist.  Constitutional  or  other, 
with  ballot-boxes  or  with  none,  your  society  in  all  its  phases,  ad- 
mimstration,  legislation,  teaching,  preaching,  praying,  and  writ- 
ing periodicals  per  sheet,  will  be  a  quack  society;  terrible  to  live 
in,  disastrous  to  look  upon.  Such  an  institution  of  society,  adapted 
to  our  European  ways,  seems  pressingly  desirable.  O  Gnachos, 
South- American  and  European,  what  a  business  is  it,  casting  out 
your  seven  devils ! — 
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But  perkaps  the  reader  would  like  to  take  a  view  of  Dr.  Framaa 
in  the  concrete,  there  as  he  looks  and  lives;  Tnanaging  that  thou- 
sand-sided business  for  his  Paraguenos,  in  the  time  of  Surgeon 
Rengger  ?  It  is  our  last  extract,  or  last  view  of  the  Dictator,  who 
must  hang  no  longer  on  our  horizon  here : 

^*  I  hare  already  said  that  Doctor  Francia,  so  soon  as  he  fbcmd  him- 
sdf  at  the  head  of  affiurs,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  habitation  of  the 
fonner  Goremon  of  Paraguay.  This  edifice,  which  is  one  of  the  laigest 
in  Assumpdon,  was  erected  hy  the  Jesuits,  a  short  time  before  ueSr 
expulsion,  as  a  house  of  retreat  for  laymen,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  certain  spiritual  exercises  instituted  by  Sunt  Ignatius.  Tkaa 
structure  the  Dictator  repaired  and  embellished;  he  has  &tached  it  from 
the  other  houses  in  the  city,  by  interpodng  wide  streets.  Here  he 
lives,  with  foor  slaves,  a  little  negro,  one  male  and  two  female  mulattoes^ 
whom  he  treats  with  great  mildness.  The  two  males  perform  the  func- 
tions of  vslet-de-chambre  and  groom.  One  of  the  two  mulatto  women 
is  his  cook,  and  the  other  takes  care  of  his  wardrobe.  He  leads  a  veiy 
regular  life.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  very  rarely  find  him  in  bed.  So 
soon  as  he  rises,  the  negro  brings  a  chafing-dish,  a  kettle,  and  a  pitdier 
of  water;  the  water  is  made  to  boil  there.  The  Dictator  then  pr^MKS, 
with  the  greatest  possible  care,  his  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea.  Havmg  takm 
this,  he  walks  under  the  interior  colonnade  that  looks  upon  the  court;  and 
smokes  a  cigar,  which  he  first  takes  care  to  unroU,  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  there  is  nothin?  dangerous  in  it,  though  it  is  his  own  nster  who 
makes  up  his  cigars  for  him.  At  six  o'clock  comes  the  barber,  an  ill- 
washed,  ill-dad  mulatto,  given  to  drink  too ;  but  the  only  member  of  the 
faculty  whom  he  trusts  in.  If  the  IMctator  is  in  good  humour,  he 
chats  with  the  barber ;  and  ofi^en  in  this  manner  makes  use  of  him  to 
prepare  the  public  for  his  projects  :  this  barber  may  be  said  to  be  his 
Official  Gazette.  He  then  steps  out,  in  his  dressing-gown  of  printed 
calico,  to  the  outer  colonnade,  an  open  space  with  pillars,  which  ranges 
all  round  the  building :  here  he  walks  about^  receivmg  at  the  same  time 
such  persons  as  are  admitted  to  an  audience.  Towards  seven,  he  with- 
draws to  his  room,  where  he  remains  lill  nine  ;  the  officers  and  other 
functionaries  then  come  to  make  their  reports,  and  receive  his  orders. 
At  eleven  o'dock,  the  jiSe/  defecho  (prindpal  secretary)  brings  ^be  p^ms 
which  are  to  be  inspected  by  him,  and  writes  from  his  dictation  till 
noon.  At  noon  all  the  officers  retire,  and  Doctor  Frsnda  sits  down  to 
table.  His  dinner,  which  is  extremely  frugal,  he  always  himself  orders. 
"When  the  cook  returns  from  market^  she  deposits  her  prorisiona  at  the 
door  of  her  master's  room ;  the  Doctor  then  comes  out,  and  sdects 
what  he  wishes  for  himself.  After  dinner  he  takes  his  nesta.  On 
awakening,  he  drinks  his  mate,  and  smokes  a  dgar,  with  the  same  pre- 
cautions as  in  the  morning.  From  this,  till  four  or  five,  he  occupies 
himself  with  business,  when  the  escort  to  attend  him  on  his  promenade 
arriyes.  The  barber  then  enters  and  dresses  his  hair,  wbSie  his  hone  is 
getting  ready.  During  his  ride,  the  Doctor  inspects  thepuUie  works^  and 
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ihe  baxradcs,  particularlj  lihose  of  tlie  cavalry,  where  he  has  had  a  set  of 
apartments  prepared  for  his  own  use.  While  riding,  though  surrounded 
by  his  escort,  he  is  anned  with  a  sabre,  and  a  pair  of  double-barrelled 
pcxsket-pistols.  He  returns  home  about  nightfall,  and  sits  down  to  study 
till  nine;  then  he  goes  to  supper,  which  consists  of  a  roast  pigeon  and  a 
£;lass  of  wine.  If  the  weather  be  fine,  he  again  walks  in  the  outer  colon- 
xiade,  where  he  often  remains  till  a  very  kte  hour.  At  ten  o'clock  he 
^yes  the  watchword.  On  returning  into  the  house,  he  f&stens  all  the 
doors  himselfl'' 

Fxancia's  brother  was  already  mad.  Francia  banished  this  aster 
by  and  by,  because  she  had  employed  one  of  his  grenadiers,  one  of 
the  public  govenmient's  soldiers,  on  some  enand  of  her  own.* 
Thou  lonely  Francia  ! 

Franda's  escort  of  cayalry  used  to  *  strike  men  with  the  fiat  of 
their  swords,'  much  more  assault  them  with  angry  epithets,  if 
they  n^lected  to  salute  the  Dictator  as  he  rode  out.  Both  he 
and  they,  moreover,  kept  a  sharp  eye  for  assasons;  but  never 
found  anVt  thanks  perhaps  to  their  watchfulness..  Had  Francia 
been  in  raiis  I — ^At  one  time,  also,  there  arose  annoyance  in  tibe 
Dictatorial,  mind  &om  idle  crowds  gazing  about  his  Government 
House,  and  his  proceedings  there.  Orders  were  given  that  all 
people  were  to  move  on,  about  their  affidrs,  straight  across 
this  government  esplanade ;  instrucldons  to  the  sentiy,  that 
if  any  person  paused  to  gaze,  he  was  to  be  peremptorily 
bidden,  move  on  !  —  and  if  he  still  did  not  move,  to  be  shot 
'with  ball-cartridge.  All  Paraguay  men  moved  on,  looking 
to  the  ground,  swiA;  as  possibh;,  straight  as  possible,  through 
those  precarious  spaces ;  and  the  affluence  of  crowds  thinned  itself 
almost  to  the  verge  of  solitude.  One  day,  after  many  weeks  or 
months,  a  human  figure  did  loiter,  did  gaze  in  the  forbidden 
ground:  "Move  on!"  cried  the  sentry  sharply; — no  efiect: 
**  Move  on  I"  and  again  none.  Alas,  die  unfortunate  human 
figure  was  an  Indian,  did  not  understand  human  speech,  stood 
merely  gaping  interrogatively, — ^whereupon  a  shot  belches  forth 
at  him,  the  wnewing  of  winded  lead;  which  luckily  only  whewed, 
and  did  not  hit !  Tne  astonishment  of  the  Indian  must  have  been 
great,  his  retreat-pace  rapid.  As  for  Francia  he  summoned  the 
sentry  with  hardly  suppressed  rage,  **  What  news,  Amigof"  The 
aentiy  quoted  '  your  Excellency's  order ;'  Francia  cannot  recollect 
such  an  order  ;  commands  now,  that  at  all  events  such  order  cease. 

It  remains  stiU  that  we  say  a  word,  not  in  excuse,  which  might 
be  difficult,  but  in  explanation,  which  is  possible  enough,  of  Fran- 
cia's  unforgivable  insult  to  human  science  in  the  person  of  M. 
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Aime  Bonpland.  M.  Aim6  Bonpland,  friend  of  Hiunboldt,  after 
much  botanical  wandering,  did,  as  all  men  know,  settle  himself  in 
Entre  Bios,  an  Indian  or  Jesuit  country  dose  on  Francna,  now 
burnt  to  ashes  by  Artigas  ;  and  there  set  up  a  considerable  esta- 
blishment for  the  improved  cidture  of  Paraguay  tea.  Botany? 
Why,  yes, — and  perhaps  commerce  still  more.  **  Botany?'  ex- 
claims Franda :  *'  It  is  shopkeeping  agriculture,  and  tends  to 
prove  fatal  to  my  shop!  Who  is  tnis  extraneous  individual? 
Artigas  could  not  give  him  right  to  Entre  Rios  ;  Entre  Bios  is 
at  least  as  much  mine  as  Artigas's  I  Bring  him  to  me  !"  Next 
night,  or  next,  Paraguay  soHiers  surround  M.  Bonpknd's  tea- 
establishment;  gallop  M.  Bonpland  over  the  frontiers,  to  his  ap- 
pointed village  in  tne  interior;  root  out  his  tea-plants;  scatter 
nis  four  him£:ed  Indians,  and — ^we  know  the  rest !  Hard-hearted 
Monopoly  refusing  to  listen  to  the  charmings  of  Public  Opinion 
or  Royal-Society  presidents,  charm  they  never  so  wisely!  M. 
Bonpland,  at  fuU  liberty  some  time  since,  resides  still  in  Soulli 
America, — and  is  expected  by  the  Robertsons,  not  altogether  by 
this  Editor,  to  publisn  his  Narrative,  with  a  due  running  shriek. 

Francia's  treatment  of  Artigas,  his  old  enemy,  the. bandit  and 
firebrand,  reduced  now  to  beg  shelter  of  him,  was  good;  humane, 
even  dignified.  Franeia  refused  to  see  or  treat  with  such  a  person, 
as  he  had  ever  done;  but  readily  granted  him  a  place  of  residence 
in  the  interior,  and  ^  thirty  piasters  a  month  till  he  died.'  The 
bandit  cultivated  fields,  did  charitable  deeds,  and  passed  a  life  of 
penitence,  for  his  few  remaining  years.  His  bandit  followers, 
who  took  to  plundering  again,  says  M.  Rengger,  *  were  instantly 
seized  and  shot.' 

On  the  other  hand,  that  anecdote  of  Francia's  dying  father — 
requires  to  be  confirmed !  It  seems,  the  old  man,  who,  as  we 
saw,  had  long  since  quarrelled  with  his  son,  was  dying,  and 
wished  to  be  reconciled.  Franeia  '  was  busy; — ^what  was  in  it? — 
could  not  come.'  A  second  still  more  pressing  message  arrives: 
'  The  old  father  dare  not  die  unless  he  see  his  son;  fears  he  shall 
never  enter  heaven,  if  they  be  not  reconciled.' — "  Then  let  him 

enter !"  said  Franeia, '  *  I  will  not  come  !"*  If  this  anecdote  be 

true,  it  is  certainly  of  all  that  are  in  circulation  about  Dr.  Franeia, 
by  far  the  worst.  If  Franeia,  in  that  death-hour,  could  not  for- 
give his  poor  old  father,  whatsoever  he  had,  or  could  in  the  murk- 
iest sultnest  imagination  be  conceived  to  have  done  against  him, 
then  let  no  man  forgive  Dr.  Franeia!  But  the  accuracy  of  public 
rumour,  in  regard  to  a  Dictator  who  has  executed  forty  persons,  is 
also  a  thing  that  can  be  guessed  at    To  whom  was  it,  by  name 

*  Bobertaon. 
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and  surname,  that  Francia  delivered  this  extraordinanr  re^nse? 
XKd  the  man  make,  or  can  he  now  be  got  to  make,  amdavit  of  it, 
to  credible  articulate-speaking  persons  resident  on  this  earth?  If 
so  let  him  do  it — ^for  the  sake  of  the  psychological  sciences. 

One  last  fact  more.  Our  lonesome  Dictator,  living  among 
Ghiachos,  had  the  greatest  pleasure,  it  would  seem,  in  rational  con- 
versation,— ^with  Robertson,  with  Bengger,  with  any  kind  of  in- 
telligent human  creature,  when  such  could  be  fallen  in  with,  which, 
v^as  rarely.  He  would  questi6n  you  with  eagerness  about  the  ways 
of  men  in  foreign  places,  the  properties  of  thm^  unknown  to  him; 
all  human  interest  and  insight  was  interesting  to  him.  Only 
persons  of  no  tmderstanding  being  near  him  for  most  part,  he  had 
to  content  himself  with  silence,  a  meditative  cigar  and  cup  of  ma&. 
O  Francia,  though  thou  hadst  to  execute  forty  persons,  I  am  not 
*mthout  some  pity  for  thee ! 

Li  this  manner,  all  being  yet  dark  and  void  for  European 
eyes,  have  we  to  imagine  that  the  man  Rodriguez  Francia  passed, 
in  a  remote,  but  highly  remarkable,  not  unquestionable  or  in- 

Suestioned  manner,  across  the  confiased  theatre  of  this  world. 
^or  some  thirty  years,  he  was  all  the  government  his  native 
ParagTiay  could  be  said  to  have.  For  some  six-and-twenty  years 
he  was  express  Sovereign  of  it;  for  some  three,  or  some  two  years, 
a  Sovereign  with  bared  sword,  stem  as  Rhadamanthus:  through 
aU  his  years,  and  through  all  his  days,  since  the  beginning  of 
him,  a  Man  or  Sovereign  of  iron  energy  and  industry,  of  great 
and  severe  labour.  So  lived  Dictator  Francia,  and  had  no  rest ; 
and  only  in  Eternity  any  prospect  of  rest.  A  life  of  terrible  la- 
bour;— ^but  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  Fulgencio  plot  being 
once  torn  in  pieces  and  all  now  quiet  under  him,  it  was  a  more 
equable  labour:  severe  but  equable,  as  that  of  a  hardy  draught- 
steed  fitted  in  his  harness;  no  longer  plunging  and  champmg; 
but  pulling  steadily, — till  he  do  all  his  rough  miles,  and  get  to  his 
Btill  home. 

So  dark  were  the  Messrs.  Robertson  concerning  Francia,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  learn  in  the  least  whether,  vmen  their  book 
came  out,  he  was  living  or  dead.  He  was  hvin^  then,  he  is  dead 
now.  He  is  dead,  this  remarkable  Francia ;  uiere  is  no  doubt 
about  it:  have  not  we  and  our  readers  heard  pieces  of  his  Funeral 
Sermon  I  He  died  on  the  20th  of  September,  1840,  as  the  Rev. 
Perez  informs  us;  the  people  crowding  round  his  Government 
House  with  much  emotion,  nay  '  with  tears,'  as  Perez  will  have 
it.  Three  Excellencies  succeeded  him,  as  some  *  Directorate,' 
*  JunJta  GvbernaJdva^  or  whatever  the  name  of  it  is,  before  whom 
this  reverend  Perez  preaches.     God  preserve  them  many  years. 
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SHORT  EEVIEWS 

OF    RECENT    PUBLICATIONS, 


1.  Sieben  Bucher  Deuischer  Sagen  und  Legenden,  In  Alien  und 
Neuen  Dichiungen.  (Seven  Books  of  German  Traditions  and 
Legends.  In  Ancient  and  Modem  Poems.)  Edited  by  AuausT 
NoDNAGEL.     Darmstadt    1839. 

2.  Die  VoUuagen  Ostpretusens  LUthauens  und  Westpreuaent, 
(Popular  Traditions  of  East  Prussia,  Lithuania^  and  West  Prussia.) 
Collected  by  W.  J.  A.  von  Tsttau  and  J.  D.  H.  Temms.  Berlin : 
Nicolai.    1837. 

3.  Sagen  und  Mdrchen  aus  Potsdam^s  Vorzeit.  (Traditions  and  Tales 
£rom  Potsdam's  Former  Times.)  Collected  by  Kabl  v.  Keinhaxd. 
Potsdam:  Stuhr.    1841. 

4.  Schlesiacher  Hutarien-Sagen-und  Legenden  Schaiz.  (Sileaaa 
Treasury  of  Histories^  Traditions,  and  Legends.)  Edited  by 
Hermann  Goedsche.     Misnia. 

5.  Die  VoUuagen  Mdrchen  und  Legenden  des  Kaiterstaaies  Oesier^ 
reich,  (The  Popular  Traditions,  Tales  and  Legends  of  the  Lnperiai 
State  Austria.)  Collected  and  edited  by  Ludwig  Beckstkot. 
Leipsig:  Polet  1841. 

6.  Polniiche  Volksagen  und  Mdrchen  aus  dem  PSlnischen  des  K.  W. 
Woycichu  (Polish  Popular  Traditions  and  Tales,  translated  from 
the  Polish  of  K.  M.  Woycidd.)  By  T.  H.  Lewestain.  Berlin : 
Schlesinger.    1839. 

7.  Die  Sagen  der  Siadi  Stendal  in  der  AUmarh.  (Tlie  Traditam 
of  the  aty  of  Stendal  in  the  Old  Mark.)  By  E.  ^eihb.  Tin- 
germiinde:  Do^;^.    1840. 

That  the  people  of  Germany  are  essentially  lovers  of  poetry,  few 
readers  who  devote  any  attention  to  the  progress  of  publication  in  that 
country,  will  for  an  instant  doubt.  Nor  is  their  fondness  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  diviue  art  Umited  to  the  masterpieces  of  its  greatest  pro- 
fessors. The  nation,  like  their  own  Herder,  recognising  the  voice  of  the 
many — ^the  very  germ  of  poetiy — in  the  national  songs  and  traditioDS 
of  all  countries,  receive  with  warmest  satis&ction  every  fresh  aoees- 
non  of  ballads  and  legendary  lore,  which  the  most  persevering  industiy 
of  their  writers  can  contribute  to  literature. 

Nor  are  these  endeavours  made  by  the  German  literati  to  supply  that 
demand  which  exists  for  works  illustrative  of  the  literature  of  the  people, 
limited  to  a  careful  gathering  up  of  the  songs  and  tales,  with  wludi 
the  boundless  fertility  of  the  national  imagination  has  stored  every  cor- 
ner of  the  empire*;  or  to  translation  into  the  language  of  their  Fa- 
therland of  the  various  collections  of  national  tales,  traditions,  and  ballad^ 
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which  appear  £rain  time  to  time  among  the  literary  prodnctioiis  of  foreign 
countries.  Dwelling  with  affectionate  ddigfat  on  those  old  wiyea' 
legends,  with  the  recital  of  which  they  were  accustomed  in  their 
esudlier  yearn  to  while  away  the  dull,  dark  evenings  of  winter,  we  find  the 
numerous  poets  and  poetasters  of  Germany  ever  and  anon  emplo3ang 
ihemselves,  according  to  their  several  gifits,  in  turning  into  playnil,  anS 
Bometimes  touching  stanzas  of  their  own,  such  favou^  portions  of  the 
popular  literature. 

G<}the,  Schiller,  Tieck,  have  not  disdained  the  task  of  marrying  to 
immortal  verse  many  of  these  wild  and  imaginative  fictions ;  and  it 
seems  to  he  a  favourite  practice  with  the  minor  poets  of  Germany 
to  find  the  themes  of  their  poetic  exercises  in  the  legendary  trea- 
sures of  theb  native  land.  Some  publish  these  sportive  effusions  in  sepa- 
rate volumes,  while  others  are  contented  to  employ  them  in  giving  a 
▼aried  inter^  to  the  numerous  pocket-books  and  periodicals  with  which 
Germany  is  inundated. 

The  first  woric  before  us,  is  an  attempt  to  collect  into  one  body  these 
fismciful  and  widely-scattered  productions  of  the  Grerman  muse :  an  at- 
tempt for  which  the  editor  is  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  all  those 
leaders  who  are  content,  like  ourselves,  to  find  in  the  innocence  and 
simplicity  which  characterize  them,  glimpses  of  those  good  old  times-— 
those  golden  days,  when  '  love  and  all  the  world  was  young/  Hie 
collection  is  divided  into  seven  books,  containing  altogether  nearly  three 
hundred  different  poems:  comprising  legends  connected  with  the  world 
of  waters,  and  the  nixes  and  water-sprites  who  haunt  seas,  rivers,  and 
lakes ;  legends  of  giants,  kobolds,  and  other  '  black  spirits  and  white;' 
fictions  Ti^ch  turn  upon  that  simematural  prolonging  of  human  life  of 
which  the  Wandering  Jew  fumislies  eternal  example,  and  upon  the  power 
which  some  mortals  have  possessed  of  revitdting  the  world  ;  local  tradi- 
tions ;  poems  based  upon  historical  materials ;  and  legends  and  miracles 
of  the  saints. 

The  other  collections  which  follow  M.  Nodnagel's  book,  in  the  for- 
midable list  above  this  article,  are  so  many  testimonials  of  the  love  of 
tradition  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  Sometimes  large  districts,  sometimes 
cities,  have  furnished  lefi;ends  that  constitute  the  material  of  so  many 
separate  works.  From  the  Sclavonic  provinces  of  Prussia,  from  Potsdam, 
from  Austria,  from  the  Old  Mark,  have  these  industrious  antiquaries  come 
forward  with  their  stores  ;  while  one  of  them  makes  addition  to  the  legen- 
daiy  riches  of  his  own  country  by  translation  from  the  Polish.  The  authors 
have  given  their  legends  in  every  possible  form.  MM.  Tettau  and  Temme 
adopt  the  dry  style,  and  give  the  tradition  itself  true  and  unembellished. 
Their  object  is  not  to  amuse  but  to  contribute  to  early  histoiy  ;  and 
though  their  book  is  not  a  very  readable  one,  the  dark  lights  whicii  their 
legends  throw  on  the  condition  of  a  race  which  has  now  almost  ceased 
to  exist,  the  Lithuanian  race  of  Prussia,  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
to  any  one  who  will  study  the  subject  The  Polish  traditions  are  given 
as  works  of  art ;  the  dry  legend  bein^  worked  up  into  a  pleasing  tale  by 
M.  Weycicki.     This  collection,  which  is  singularly  wild  and  poetical 
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18,  as  &  book  of  amusement,  the  most  attractive  of  them  alL  In  the 
Austrian  legends,  by  L.  Bechstein,  who  has  considerable  reputation  aa 
an  antiquary,  the  dry  style  again  prevails ;  while  those  of  Potsdam  feim 
a  sort  of  jfuU  milieu.  The  ^Stendal  traditions  are  divided  into  two 
parts :  one  containing  the  legends  in  verse,  and  the  other  following  tibe 
popular  style  in  which  they  are  told.  The  '  Treasury'  from  Sileu 
fluctuates  between  the  dry  and  the  entertaining.  This  is  a  very  care- 
fully-compiled book :  each  chapter  being  headed  with  a  chronological 
table,  so  as  to  show  the  events  of  the  period  to  which  the  traditioDS 
refer. 

The  whole  mass  of  traditions  will  be  most  serviceable  to  the  anti- 
quazy  in  northern  histoiy  and  superstition ;  but  we  most  distinctly 
warn  the  general  reader  that  the  German  is  a  serious  perscmage,  and 
that  when  he  intends  to  give  information,  he  does  not  care  to  mix  the 
dtdce  with  the  utile.  Nodnagel's  Collection,  the  '  Traditions  of 
the  Bhine,'  and  Weycicki*s  'Legends,'  are  all  entertaining  enough; 
having  been  especially  adapted,  chiefly  by  modem  authors,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  modem  reader.  But  wiUi  the  real  grave  book  of  traditioii» 
the  case  is  quite  different, — and  we  can  fancy  the  look  of  a  reader^ 
who  having  formed  his  notion  of  legends  on  Croker's  '  Irish  Tales,' 
or  some  work  of  the  kind,  opens  the  collection  of  MM.  Tettau  and 
Temme! 

Our  translation  of  the  following  specimens,  of  which  the  first  is  from 
the  pen  of  W.  C.  Muller,  will  serve  better  than  any  description  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  traditionary  materials  in  Nodnagel's  ooUectioa 
are  worked  up. 

THE  M017K  OF  HEISTERBACH. 
A  young  monk  once,  in  cloister  HeistertMich, 

its  pleasant  garden's  fbrthest  paths  ez^ored ; 
His  thoughts  upon  Eternity  fell  back, 

He  sought  its  meaning  in  God*s  Holy  Word ; 

And  pondered  o'er  what  Peter  once  did  say — 

'  A  day  to  God  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
A  thousand  years  to  Him  are  as  a  daj* — 

Till  straight  his  mind  was  torn  by  doubts  and  fears. 

Thus  lost  in  thought  he  paced  each  forest  dell, 

Tet  heedless  still  of  every  object  there, 
Until  he  heard  the  solemn  Vesper  Bell 

Summon  him  home  to  join  at  Even  prayer. 

In  haste  he  runs  to  gam  the  garden  door — 

A  stranger  at  the  portal  met  his  view —   • 
He  starts—yet  sees  the  old  church  as  atyote. 

And  hears  those  holy  songs  so  well  he  knew. 

So  in  the  choir  quick  seeks  his  well-known  place: 

More  wondrous  still—  a  stranger  fills  his  chair— 
Nor  does  he  see  one  old  familiar  face 

Among  the  brotherhood  assembled  there. 
Fritted  himseli;  he  scatters  fear  around; 

They  ask  his  name— he  tells  it,  and  straight  hears 
A  mtmnur  rise,  that  throughout  Christendom 

No  one  has  borne  it  fOT  three  hundred  years. 
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*  He  wbo  last  bote  it  was  a  doabler,  and 

He  diaappeaied  onoe  in  yon  forest  old. 
Since  then  the  name  has  perished  in  the  land—' 
He  hears  them,  and  his  heart's  best  Uood  nms  cold. 

He  nameth  now  the  Abbot,  now  the  Year, 
They  search  the  doister^s  mnsty  records  o'er. 

And,  wondronsl  he's  the  rery  man,  'tis  dear, 
Yfho  disappeared  three  centuries  before. 

Withered  liy  fright,  and  saddenly  turned  gray. 

He  sinks— nand  sorrow  killing  him  apace, 
He  dying  warns  the  monks  who  round  him  pray, 

*  God  is  exalted  abore  time  and  space! 

*  What  He  oonceal'd,  a  miracle  now  dears  ! 

Doubt  not,  but  warning  take  by  me,  who  say 
I  know,  a  day  is  as  a  thousand  yean 
To  Qtodf—Wk  thousand  years  is  as  a  day.' 

The  next,  which  is  of  a  moro  playful  character,  is  by  Kopisch,  a 
writer  who  possesses  a  very  extraorainary  facility  of  rersincation.  We 
have  rentuied  to  make  a  slieht  alteration  in  its  title,  by  turning  the 
<  WassermatCiA  the  origin^,  into  a  Water  Sprite:  the  more  strict 
interpretation  of  ^  Waterman'  beinff  unfortunately  suggestive  to  En-^ 
gKsh  ears  of  nothing  more  poetical  tiian  a  saucy  man  in  plush  unmen-^ 
tionaUes. 

GAFFER  MICHAEL  AND  THE  WATER  SPRITE. 

Gaffer  ^chael  and  the  Water  Sprite 

Had  dealings  fkir  and  good, 
So  wen  they  dealt,  they  drank  that  night 

Eternal  brotherhood. 
What,  brotherhood  with  a  Water  Sprite  I 
What  good  can  ever  come  of  it? 

They  ate  together  from  the  dish. 
Together  drank  th^  wine: 

*  Gaffer  Michael,  an'  thou  likest  fish. 

Be  thou  a  guMt  of  mine.' 
Ay,  eat  fish  with  a  Water  Sprite! 
Who  knows  what  good  may  come  of  it? 

Gai!^  lifichael  dived  beneath  the  stream. 

Well  Michael  marked  the  road; 
AH  passed  with  glass,  as  it  did  seem. 

Was  the  Water  Sprite's  abode. 
He  went  in  with  the  Water  Sprite— 
Who  knows  what  good  may  come  of  it? 

They  ate  the  best,  th^  drank  the  best, 

Till  the  Water  Sprite  was  fou'. 
When  Michael  boldly  hhn  addressed, 

'  Thine  house  pray  let  me  view?' 

*  Right  gladly,'  quoth  the  Water  Sprite, 
Who  knows  what  good  may  come  of  it? 

And  as  th^  went  up  stairs  and  down. 

How  Michael  stared  to  see 
Jars  piled  on  jars  each  chamber  round, 

*  What  can  this  mean!'  thought  he. 

*  Good  store  of  jars.  Sir  Water  Sprite, 
Tott  hare,  but  what's  the  good  of  it?' 


594  '  Lucriee;  '  LavalSire;  md'  Judith: 

^  *  Why  in  them,' quoth  the  Water  Sprite, 

And  in  his  Bleere  lang^ied  he. 
*  I  keep  the  Bonl  of  eroywight 

Who'fl  drowned  in  flood  or  ten.' 
Thought  Michael,  'Now,  Sir  Water  Sprite, 
I  know  there  may  come  good  of  it!' 

The  readers  of  Crofton  Croker^s  *  Faixy  Legends  of  tlie  South  of 
Irehind*  will  remember  the  stofy  of  the  '  Soul  Cages.'  The  son^  of 
Mchael  and  the  Water  Sprite  tenninates  in  lihe  same  way,  and  we 
may  here  therefiirey  not  inappropriately,  bring  oar  notice  of  these 
amusing  and  interesting  yolumes  to  a  dose — ^without  farther  taxing 
our  rhyming  powers^  or  the  patience  of  our  leadeiB. 


Lucrectj  Tragedie^  par  M.  Ponsabd.     Mademoiselle  de  LafHdUere 
Drame^par  Adolfhe  Dumas.     Judith^  Tragedie.     Paris.     1843. 

TiCTcm  Hugo's  'fiurgraves'  has  been  foUowed  by  a  rivived  contest  be- 
tween the  ctasaic  and  romantic  schoois,  whichy  ahLough  not  of  so  vivid, 
and  to  speak  literallyy  so  striking  a  character  as  that  which  once  marked 
this  rivalry  of  andent  and  new  re^^me  of  literature,  is  nevertheleflB  ver^ 
interesting. 

The  putial  failure  of  Hugo's  play  encouraged  the  Clasricists  to  put 
forward  a  young  author,  hitherto  qmte  unknown — a  native  of  Vienne  in 
Dauphine — M.  Ponsard,  whose  tragedy  of  *  Lucr^ce,'  founded  upon  the 
story  of  the  Chaste  Lucretia,  has  been  with  unosual  success*  presented  at 
the  Odeon.  M.  Adolphe  Dumas,  meanwhile,  boldly  planted  the  banner  of 
Romanticisme  upon  the  old  ground,  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  the  theatre 
of  so  many  romantic  triumphs.  H.  Dumas'  play  has  for  its  subject  the 
fiite  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lavalliere,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  while 
the  classic  author  rigidly  followed  history  to  the  satisfi^ction  of  die 
young  students  of  uie  different  schools  at  the  Odeon  side  of  the 
water,  M.  Dumas  upon  the  Boulevards  gave  loose  rein  to  the  caprices 
of  an  active  imagination— redeeming  his  violations  of  received  historical 
truth  by  ^passages  of  mudi  beauty,  as  well  as  by  striking  dramatic  si- 
tuations. 

The  Paris  critics  to  be  sure  are  shocked  at  seeing  Moli^re  introduced 

*  The  arts  now  so  fiuhiooahle  had  ail  heen  used  to  prepare  a  'sensation,' 
Boocage,  the  principal  actor  of  the  *  Odeon,'  presided  over  two  formal  readings  of 
the  work,  before  two  distingnished  parties,  at  the  last  of  which  Lamartine,  who 
was  present,  suddenly  exclaimed  with  great  enthusiasm,  *  Ai  length  a  dramatic poei 
has  arisen;  this  work  is  an  event  f  The  performance  took  place  at  the  end  of 
April ;  the  most  distinguished  people  of  Paris  were  present ;  and  when  the  cor- 
tarn  fell,  there  was  Afynre  for  the  author's  name.  More  than  this,  we  learn  that 
the  extraordinary  success  of  *  Lucr^ce'  has  directed  attention  to  a  prize  of  10,000 
francs,  which  the  Academy  has  the  power  of  awarding  for  the  tragedy  **  which  is 
hest  calculated  to  exercise  a  favooraUe  moral  influence  on  public  feeling."  It 
would  appear  that  the  Academy  had  long  forgotten  even  the^existence  of  this  prise, 
until  M.  Cousin  formally  proposed  that  it  should  be  conferred  on  M.  Ponsaxd. 
The  proposition  was  favourably  received ;  but  the  decision  is  adjourned  until  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1844. 
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on  fSuniliar  terms  with  the  haughty  Lotus  XIV.,  and  more  shocked  still, 
Wk-t  a  somewhat  eccentric  reply  to  a  aueslion  put  to  the  actor  author  hy 
33o6suet  'Who  are  you?*  asks  the  abbe,  aUter wards  the  great  bishop. 
*  An  apostle,'  is  the  aonipt  rejoinder.  It  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  feefing  in  llie  right  direetton,  that  this  poetic 
licence  was  deemed  worthy  of  censure  in  a  high  quarter.  Upon  dis- 
cuflsion  of  the  theatre  subvention  credits,  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  the 
^Viscount  de  Dubouchage  condemned  the  iireTerent  introduction  of 
der^^rmen  upon  the  stage.  In  justice  to  the  author  it  must  be  added 
that  he  vindicated  hims^  in  a  public  letter  declaring  that  he  entertained 
the  most  profound  respect  ior  religion.  M.  Dumas  meant  no  more  than 
ihat  a  great  satirist  like  M<^^re  was  in  reality  a  moral  preacher. 

The  plays  of  M.  Ponsard  and  of  M.  Dumas,  the  one  appealing  to  the 
traditions  of  Roman  histoiy  and  Comeille,  the  other  to  tne  memory  of 
the  Great  Reign  by  a  fiintastic  comlunation  of  its  great  personages,  have 
been  each  greatly  successful ;  but  if  M.  Ponsard*s  play  be  the  colder  it 
is  considered  much  the  more  correct,  and  we  are  adjured  to  believe  that 
his  laurels  have  been  most  fiEurly  won.  We  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the 
principles  in  dispute  just  now,  but  when  we  find  the  cndcs  concede  so 
much  as  that  Louis  may  make  love  in  rhyme,  and  Bossuet  sermonize 
in  hexameters,  might  ifaiey  not  go  a  Httle  £Bu11ier  and  allow  the  poet  to 
dream  his  dream  of  the  time,  when  his  object  is  to  throw  light  on  no 
history  other  than  that  of  the  human  heart  ? 

We  must  at  the  same  time  confess,  that  wbea.  we  tlms  see  Bossuet 
the  vts-a-vis  of  Moli^re,  with  similar  grotesque  contrasts,  ^we  incline  to 
fiincy  we  are  only  witnessing  masquerade.  But  it  is  this  nervous  tread- 
infif  of  the  narrow  line  that  marks  the  i^roximation  of  the  sublime  to  the 
ricuculous,  and  vice  vefsA,  which  always  illustrates  the  ingenious  temerity 
of  the  Romantic  school.  We  expect  every  moment  to  see  a  writer 
of  the  Hugo  class  faJl  at  one  side  or  the  other  of  tins  delicate  line,  yet 
does  he  generally  contrive  to  recover  his  balance  gracefully.  Yet  when 
people  get  over  their  trepidation,  these  intellectual  gymnastics  lose 
their  interest,  and  it  is  a  rehef  once  more  to  French  ears  to  listen  even  to 
the  heavy  drawling  forth  of  those  interminable  speeches,  which  com- 
pose what  is  called  me  dialogue  of  a  dasac  tragedy. 

M.  Ponsard,  though  for  the  most  part  bent  upon  continuing  the  old 
form,  has  showed  himself  not  insensible  to  the  spirit  of  the  existing  age. 
With  a  surprising  tact  indeed  he  has  steered  his  course  between  me 
two  extremes.  We  have  the  clasdcal  proprieties  Uended  with  modem 
passion.  He  disregards  the  unities  both  of  time  and  of  place,  and 
m  his  dialogue  ventures  upon  a  bold  flight  or  two,  not  unworthy  of 
the  duef  of  the  Romantic  school — of  Hugo  himself.  Hence  the  IUh 
manHqves^  witnessing  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  play  is  received 
up  to  the  moment  we  aro  writing,  daim  him  as  one  of  their  own ; 
mioh  the  Clasgiques  as  str^iuously  deny ;  while  he  himself,  like  a 
great  politician,  leaves  the  two  nurties  to  settle  the  question  between  . 
Ihem.  We  take  for  an  extract  jLucretia's  dream.  The  verses  in  the 
original  are  really  powerful :  which  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  the  reader  of 
this  perhaps  indifferent  translation. 
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I  dieam'd  I  entered  in  a  sacred  tem^e 

Amidst  a  crowd— one  would  haye  stud  that  Borne 

Met  altogether  hi  that  smg^e  place — 

Whilst  to  receive  the  still  increasing  mass 

The  Temple's  walls  widen'd  and  widen'd  more. 

The  priest  to  Bomulus  was  sacriflcmg; 

The  chosen  victim  was  hefore  the  altar; 

Upon  his  skin  the  salt  and  flom*  was  spread. 

And  o'er  his  fbrehesd,  where  the  horn  arisn, 

The  priest  had  poor'd  the  wine.    I  heard  him  lay, 

*■  O  God  Qurinns,  these  lihations  Uke, 

And  let  Bome  'mongst  the  nations  mighty  he.' 

He  held  his  peace.    In  hope  all  trembling  stood. 

When  suddenly  a  Voice  of  Thunder  shook 

The  temple.    'Bring  no  more  the  blood  of  bolls, 

Sudi  meaner  animals  I  take  no  more. 

Make  me  an  offering  of  human  blood, 

The  blood  of  woman  pure— and  Great  be  Borne.' 

Thus  spake  the  God,  and  as  he  spake  the  Bull 

Yanish'd  from  view— where— how— no  one  could  tdL 

And  I,  e'en  I  myself^  upon  the  altar 

Stretch'd  in  his  placie,  waited  the  falling  aze. 

While  I  lay  there,  all  pale,  a  pillar  open'd. 

And  from  it  crept  a  serpent— crept  towards  me. 

His  body  shaped  into  a  chain  of  rings. 

Slid  slowly,  lengthen'dly,  sure  of  his  prey! 

Now  to  my  body  clings  his  icy  fold. 

My  hair  stood  up  with  fright — curdled  my  flesh 

Beneath  his  humid  hold!  I  could  not  cry, 

Tor  my  voice  choked  within  my  parchM  throat. 

I  tried  to  move;  but,  oh  !  I  could  not  stir. 

The  monster  folded  round  me  like  an  arm. 

He  raised  his  head,  from  which  shot  forth  a  dart. 

His  eyes  on  my  eyes  flx'd — ^two  flaming  flres  I 

His  breath  upon  my  ftce  smell'd  of  the  tomb, 

And  his  fork  d  Umgoe  anticipating  blood. 

Ban  o'er  my  body  searching  where  to  sting. 

I  saw  no  more — ^the  dart  was  in  ray  side, 

And  my  assassin  gone.    Oh,  Prodigy  I 

Fast  as  fell  upon  the  bloody  pavement 

The  streaming  drops,  they  tum'd  to  arm'd  battalions, 

Numbrous  and  close  as  fields  of  standing  com. 

But  more  superb  their  air — ^for  ev'ry  one 

Carried  a  spear  of  brass  than  ripe  wheat  brighter ! 

Their  ensign  was  a  goldoi  eagle  looking 

With  haughty  menace  east,  west,  nortl^  and  south. 

At  length  I  woke  so  full  of  this  dread  dream. 

That  still  I  felt,  and  even  now  I  feel. 

The  cold  sharp  arrow— Nurse,  what  can  it  mean  ? 

Contemporaneoualy  with  the  appearance  of  *  Lavalli^'  and  '  Lucr^' 
the  Thefttre  Fran9ai8  gave  <  Juditn^'a  tragedy  bvMadame  Emile  de  Ginr- 
din,  the  spiriiuel  Vicomte  de  Laonay  of  the  ^Vesie.  Our  readers  aie 
all  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  story  of  Judith  and  Holofemes.  The 
Parisian  public  know  the  same  story  from  Horace  Vemet's  oelelirated 
inctare,  hung  up  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembomrg.  Madame  de  Giraidin 
nad  long  entertained  the  wbh  to  see  Rachel  in  a  Jewish  rdle,  hoping,  that 
under  influence  of  the  many  associations  so  suggested,  the  groat  young 
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tragedian  would  electrify  the  public.  The  poet,  we  fear,  counted  without 
Her  audience.  We  have  already  intimated  why  a  daasic  tragedy  at  the 
Odeon  among  the  students,  and  a  romantic  play  at  the  Porte  St. 
^lartin,  are  at  the  same  instant  enjoying  an  eaual  share  of  success.  But 
the  subject  chosen  by  Madame  de  Gurardin  haa  no  hold  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  French  theatrical  assemblage,  and  the  tragedy,'  notwith- 
standing the  harmonious  constructbn  of  the  verse,  fell  coldly  upon  the 
ear.     The  fidlure  cannot  be  denied. 

We  have  been  the  more  amused  with  Jules  Janin's  ingenious  way  of 
seeking  to  mystify  both  author  and  public,  as  to  the  opinion  entertamed 
of  this  tragedy  by  the  critics.  Before  the  play  was  presented,  the  &ir 
poet,  following  recent  custom,  assembled  a  large  number  of  the  most 
disting^uished  authors  of  the  day  to  hear  it  read.  Of  this  reunion  Janin 
gave  a  flowing  account  The  beautiful  authoress  he  described,  as  she 
sat  readmg  her  production,  her  inspired  blue  eye,  her  long  fiur  hair  fiall- 
ing  upon  her  heaving  bosom,  and  so  forth.  But  how  different^  alas! 
proceeds  Janin,  to  hear  poetry  so  read,  and  afterwards  to  be  conducted 
to  a  theatre,  with  vulgar  scenery  and  lamps,  and  iminspired  actors  and 
actresses — ^the  black  face  of  Holofemes  over  the  folds  of  his  white  robe^ 
looking  like  a  prune  in  a  dish  of  cream !  In  the  one  instance,  imagi- 
nation supplied  scenery  and  dresses ;  in  the  other,  playhouse  scenery 
destroyed  the  illusions  of  imagination.  Was  ever  author  let  down  so 
gently?     Was  ever  retreat  more  kindly  covered? 


>Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  Staatskunde  von  Europe.  Von  Dr.  F.  W. 
Schubert.     Ronigsberg :  Bomtrttger.     1842. 

We  give  this  title  in  German  alone,  for  really  we  have  no  word  which 
-will  exactly  express  '  Staatskunde.'  Let  Dr.  Schubert,  who  has  headed 
bis  first  chapter:  'What  is  Staatskunde V  give  his  own  definition. 
*  Staatskunde  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  present  formation  of 
states  among  the  politically  cultivated  people  of  the  earth,  in  their  inner 
and  outer  life,  and  their  mutual  co-operation.'  If  we  look  to  the  parts  of 
the  word,  <  Knowledge  of  states,'  is  all  that  is  conveyed,  but  ^present* 
exactly  gives  it  the  limitation,  with  which  it  is  used.  Staatskunde  re- 
lates to  we  present,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  history  (  Geschichie) 
which  has  reference  to  the  past.  All  information  respecting  the  consti- 
tution, tlie  produce,  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  different  countries,  is 
included  in  the  general  category  of  Staatskunde,  Dr.  Schubert's  book 
is  one  of  those  laborious  productions  which  are  indigenous  to  the  Ger- 
man soiL  The  first  huge  volume  appeared  in  1835,  and  was  devoted 
to  a  general  introduction,  and  an  account  of  the  Russian  empire.  The 
German  states  came  next  in  order,  and  in  1842,  the  fifth  volume,  or  as 
the  author  calls  it,  the  first  part  of  the  second  division  appeared,  with 
an  account  of  Austria.  The  industry  of  Dr.  Schubert  is  enough  to  scare 
literary  weaklings  out  of  their  senses,  and  to  those  who  desire  a  full  and 
accurate  account  of  present  Europe,  his  book  is  invaluable.  We  most 
strongly  recommend  it. 


598  Transhiians  by  Anna  Snoanwick. 

Selections  from  the  Dramas  of  Gothe  and  SehiUer^  trandaigd,  witk 
introductory  Remarks^  by  Anna  Swanwick.  London :  Munsj. 
1843. 


The  dramas  selected  are  the  ^Iplngenia'of  GOthe,whieh  isgiTcn  < 
the '  Torqiiato  Tasso' of  the  same  poet ;  and  SchiUer*8  '  Maid  of  Orkau 
of  which  two  last  only  portions  are  given.  The  fair  translatnr  has 
gone  to  her  heautiful  task  in  the  right  spirit,  adhoing  to  ihe  wocds 
of  the  original  with  fidelity,  and  evidently  penetralang  the  mind  <^  the 
poet.  We'  give  a  speech  from  ^  Iphigenia:'  that  which  is  uttered  bj 
the  hen»ne  on  discovWing  her  farotner. 

Hear  me,  oh  look  np  I 
See  how  my  heart,  which  hath  been  dosed  so  long^ 
Doth  open  to  the  bliss  <tf  seeing  thee, 
The  dearest  trearaie  that  the  world  contains, — 
Of  falling  on  thy  neck  and  folding  thee 
Within  my  longing  arms,  which  hare  till  now 
Met  the  embraces  of  the  empty  wind. 
Bo  not  repulse  me, — ^Uie  eternal  spring, 
Whose  crystal  waters  from  Pamassiis  flow. 
Bounds  not  more  gaily  on  from  rock  to  rock 
Down  to  the  golden  yale,  than  from  my  heart 
The  waters  of  affection  freely  gush. 
And  round  me  form  a  circling  sea  of  bliss. 
Orestes  I  dear  Orestes  ! 

This  is  charmingly  rendered,  though  we  could  wish  the  authoress 
had  said  '  Orestes,  oh  my  brother,'  instead  of  ^  Orestes,  dear  Orestes.' 
It  would  have  been  nearer  to  the  orig^al,  and  it  brings  forward  the 
relationship,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  entire  scene.  We  could  also  wish 
that  l^Css  Swanwick  had  adhered  to  blank  verse  in  the  whoie  lyric  wpefoAi 
of  Iphigenia,  which  closes  the  fourth  act.  There  is  a  majestic  moam- 
fulness  m  this  song,  a  wail  of  fatality,  such  as  no  altered  form  can 
oonvey.  But  protobly  she  was  afraid  of  giving  an  English  public  a 
aeries  of  short  Uank  lines,  as  being  an  unusual  style  of  versfication. 

We  do  not  call  these  faults,  but  merely  p<nnts  of  difference  between  the 
translator  and  ourselves.  The  translations,  as  we  have  said  before,  are 
very  beautiful,  and  while  they  will  serve  to  make  the  mere  En^hreader 
acquainted  with  two  of  the  most  perfect  works  ever  written — Ibe 
<  Iphigenia' and  the  'Tasso' — ^they  will  form  usefolasastants  to  those  who 
are  conmiendng  the  study  of  the  Crerman  lang^uage. 


Jerome  Paturot  d  la  recherche  eTune  Position  sodale  et  Politique, 

(Jerome  Paturot  in  search  of  a  social  and  political  Position.)    Pizis: 
Paulin.     1843. 

This,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  political  novel,  and  owes  perhaps  to 
its  titiepage  no  small  share  of  its  success,  whidi  has  been  great,  but 
will  not  be  lasting.  The  public  expect  to  find  in  a  political  novel  some 
racy  writing,  a  dose  of  satire,  pliun  allusions  to  passng  things^  and 
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&;ood  hard  hitting  at  easily  recognisable  characters.  They  do  not  look 
toT  sohitions  of  difficult  questions,  or  novel  yiews  of  graye  suljects,  and 
will  soon  tire  of  '  Jerome  Paturot.'  What  they  want  is,  that  to  matters 
about  which  nothing  remains  to  be  aigued,  a  biting  pleasant  flavour 
shall  be  imparted.  Swift  and  Voltaire  have  left  models  perfect  in  their 
way,  of  how  doll  and  fiided  things  may  be  imbued  with  hfe  and  colour. 
So  did  (xoldnnith  in  his  '  Citizen  of  the  World.'  It  may  be  that  there 
is  no  room  for  a  second  '  Zadig ;'  but  if  such  inventions  forbid  imita- 
tion, they  have  set  the  seal  upon  dulness  or  commonplace.  Some  other 
form  must  be  discovered  to  excuse  departure  &om  the  pamphlet,  the 
essftv,  or  the  report. 

This  '  Jerome  Paturof  is  not  good  as  a  stoiy — the  author  is  not  happy 
in  portraying  character.  M.  Reybaud,  is  nevertheless  a  writer  of  great 
talent,  already  distinguished  for  a  work  of  philosophical  critaeism.  The 
lea<£ng  view  inculcated  by  his  novel  will  be  learned  by  the  following 
extract.     It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  in  the  book. 

''I  was  one  of  the  faig^  banns  of  shopocraQr,  andl  assure  you  suffident  allow- 
anoe  is  not  made  of  the  power  attached  to  this  state.  It  is  here  resides  a  part  of 
the  life  of  Paris,  itself  the  patented  provider  of  the  human  kind.  The  d^tinies 
of  the  world  depend  more  than  ^is  imagined  upon  this  interesting  population^ 
which  tenants  the  rez-de-chaussee  (parlors)  of  the  capital  Without  it  are  neither 
made  Bevolutions  or  Invasions  i  account  must  he  had  in  all  things  of  its  pas- 
sons,  prejudices,  and  interests.  The  Cossacks  themselves  were  even  supported 
so  long  as  they  were  good  customers;  but  fhxm  the  moment  they  had  no  more 
cash  to  spend  in  shops,  cafSs,  or  places  of  pleasure,  they  became  in  their  owners' 
eyes  savage  enemies  once  more,  destitute  or  civilization.  The  Esrinan  tradesman 
takes  thus  a  part,  Ibr  or  against,  in  all  great  events.  He  sided  with  the  liberals 
against  the  restoration.  He  declared  against  §meutes  after  the  revolution  of 
July.  As  a  general  rule,  the  retailer  demands,  above  all,  prosperi^  of  trade 
and  tranquillity  of  payments.  When  afBiirs  go  on  well  he  joins  the  Opposition; 
when  the  oootrary,  he  sides  with  the  government  If  the  tluee  glorious  days  had 
been  eight,  the  retail  trade  would  have  felt  a  relapse  towards  Charles  X.  It  can- 
not endure  to  see  its  horizon  troubled ;  it  will  not  pardon  an  opinion  which  ob- 
liges the  shutters  to  be  hastily  put  up.  Let  statesmen  and  candidates  for  office 
look  to  this.  The  feeling  of  the  Parisian  shopkeeper  is  an  itifalliWe  politicBl 
thermometer:  there  is  little  chance  for  the  cause  he  does  not  adopt,  and  that 
which  he  abandons  is  soon  compromised.  The  level  of  the  pad  belongs  to  him, 
and  thepav^  of  Paris  is  the  Empire." 

Jerome  being  a  thriving  shopkeeper,  is  elected  a  captain  in  the 
,  National  Guards,  which  position  furnishes  him  with  frequent  occasiona 
to  manifest  his  loyalty,  and  bdng  a  good  man  and  true,  he  receives  en- 
couragement fipom  hi^h  quarters  to  canvass  the  electoral  body  of  a 
remote  district,  which  he  does  with  success,  and  is  made  a  depu^.  The 
several  stations  of  national  guard,  candidate,  and  deputy,  affSwd  nim  oc- 
casion for  statmg  his  views  upon  the  national  institutions ;  but  the  sub- 
ject is  not  relieved  by  the  vivaciousness  of  fiction,  or  di^ified  by  the 
elevated  calnmess  of  inquiry.  We  have  a  hybrid  work  bdonging  to  no 
distinct  class.  The  government  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
shopocracy — such  is  the  complaint  of  M.  Reybaud's  book,  and  it  ia 
well  founded.  But  of  this  we  are  certain:  that  the  author  affords  no 
telling  proof,  no  striking  or  resistiess  illustration,  of  the  evil  of  the  sys- 
tem, of  which  Jerome  Paturot»  mercer,  national  guard,  and  deputy,  ia 
presented  as  the  incarnation. 
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AUSTRIA. 

The  emperor  Charles  IV.,  founded  the  university  of  Prague  by  a  golden 
bull*  dated  April  7th,  1348  :  consequently  the  fifth  centennialanniveisaiy  of 
the  establishment  of  tliat  learned  institution,  will  happen  on  the  7th  of  April, 
■1846.  It  is  intended  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  grand  national  jubilee, 
and  a  committee  has  already  been  appointed  to  commence  the  necessary 
preparations.  It  is  proposed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee,  to  found  a  new 
literary  periodical  publication,  and  to  print  a  curious  old  Hungarian  mann* 
script,  as  a  splendia  specimen  of  typography. 

Lanner,  the  celebrated  waltz  composer,  died  at  Vienna  in  the  beginning 
of  April  last.  The  popularity  which  his  compositions  enjoy  tluoughoot 
Europe,  amounts  to  a  positive  Jurore  in  Vienna,  his  native  city,  where  the 
composer  as  well  as  his  works  was  almost  idolized  by  all  classes  of  the  people 
from  high  to  low.  Lanner*s  death  was  a  subject  ot  deep  and  sincere  regr«c 
throughout  the  Austrian  capital,  and  his  funeral  gave  occasion  to  a  marked  de-> 
monstration  of  public  respect  The  procession  as  it  moved  along  was  ac- 
companied by  about  60,000  persons  of  various  ranks  and  conditions,  all 
habited  in  deep  mourning.  All  the  public  and  municipal  authorities  at- 
tended. 

The  dramatic  writer,  Wilhelm  Vogel,  died  lately  in  Vienna  at  an  advanced 
age.  Vogel's  last  production,  entitled  '  £in  Handbillet  Friedrichs  II.,*  a 
short  time  ago  obtained  a  reward,  which  was  sent  to  the  author  from  Berlin, 
by  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Donizetti  has  recently  been  engaged  on  several  sacred  compositions,  which 
the  Vienna  critics  speak  of  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Among  them  are  an 
Ofirtorium,  an  Ave  Jifaria,  and  a  Miserere, 

In  the  Franciscan  church  at  Insbruck  a  beautiful  monument  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Tyroleans  who  have  fallen  in  the  various 
struggles  that  have  arisen  to  resist  foreign  invasion  since  the  year  1796. 
The  Archduke  John  attended  the  ceremony,  which  was  rendered  exceed- 
ingly imposing  by  the  observance  of  military  solemnities.  On  the  base  of 
the  monument  is  the  following  inscription  :  Seinen  m  den  Befreiungdeamf^ 
gefaUenen  Siihnen,  dot  dankbare  Vaterlnnd.  (The  grateful  country  to  her 
sons  who  have  fallen  in  the  struggles  for  freedom.) 

BELGIUM. 

A  VEBT  curious  collection  of  old  historical  documents  was  recently  sold 
by  auction  at  Ghent.  They  were  the  property  of  General  Vandermissen, 
who  disposed  of  them,  together  with  other  property,  previously  to  his  depar- 
ture from  Belgium,  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence  of  banishment.  All  the 
most  important  documents  were  purchased  for  the  archives  of  the  Belgian 
government.  Among  them  are  the  rolls  of  expenses  in  the  household  of 
Philip-le-Bon,  Charles-le-Temeraire,  and  Philip-le-Beau  ;  several  very  im- 
portant documents  relating;  to  the  arming  of  the  fleet  sent  by  Philippe-le-Bon 
to  the  aid  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  when  besieged  by  the  Turks  ;  and  some 
charters  having  reference  to  the  sovereignty  exercised  by  Louis,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  over  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  at  the  end  of  the  I4th  and  com- 
inencement  of  the  15th  centuries.  Some  documents  in  the  collection,  re- 
lating to  Toumai,  were  purchased  by  the  corporation  of  that  city. 

M.  Vottem,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Liege,  was  lately 
killed  by  an  unfortunate  accident.  Whilst  he  was  driving  in  his  tilbuiy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  his  horse  took  fright  and  dashed  into  the  river.    If. 
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Vottem  yma  drowned.  He  was  one  of  the  most  disUnguished  Professors  of 
the  University  of  Liege,  where  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Fohman  in  the 
chair  of  Anatomy. 

In  die  last  number  of  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  Reyiew/  mention  was  made 
of  the  plan  formed  by  the  Belgian  government,  for  completing  the  collection 
of  Belgic  State  Papers.  In  furtherance  of  this  design,  M.  Gachard,  the 
keeper  of  the  Belgic  Archives,  has  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Madrid.  It  is 
known  that  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid  contains  many  doaiments  relative 
to  the  old  national  assemblies  of  Belgium.  M.  Gachard  is  instructed  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  these,  and  of  all  documents  concerning  the 
general  history  of  Belgium.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  M.  Gachard's 
mission  will  be  attended  with  results  most  important  to  historical  science. 
M.  Gachard  lias  published  his  report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on 
the  documents  relating  to  the  histoiy  of  Belgium,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  various  libraries  of  Paris  and  Dijon.  The  report  states  that  the  Ar^- 
chives  of  Dijon  contain  some  curious  letters  of  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria ;  an 
inventorv  of  the  jewels  of  the  House  of  Burgundy ;  and  the  itinerary  of  the 
Dukes  Philippe-le-Hardi  and  Jean-sans-Peur,  in  which  is  noted  day  by  day 
the  employment  of  their  time,  &c. 

DENMARK. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  society  formed  at  Copenhagen  for  the  main- 
tenance and  extension  of  the  Danish  language  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig,  comprises  members  from  all  the  provinces  of  Denmark, 
excepting  Schleswig.  It  would  seem  that  in  tliat  part  of  the  kingdom  the 
sympathy  for  the  Danish  language  b  not  very  great ;  and  P.  H.  I^renzen, 
of  Hadersleben,  the  zealous  champion  of  the  national  tongue,  complains 
bitterly  of  this  indifference  in  some  articles  which  he  has  published  in  a 
Copenhagen  journal. 

Ijorenzen  has  sent  one  hundred  thalers  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Dannevirke/ 
a  journal  which  supports  Danish  interests,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  amount 
of  a  fine  to  which  the  publication  was  lately  sentenced.  The  Editor  Koch 
merely  lends  his  name  to  the  '  Dannevirke,'  of  which  the  real  and  active 
managers  are  Professors  Paulsen  and  Flor,  of  the  University  of  Kiel.  In 
the  case  of  the  *  Fsedrelandet,'  respecting  which  so  much  has  recently  been 
said,  the  nominal  editor,  who  was  cited  before  the  Criminal  Chamber,  and 
threatened  with  imprisonment  and  bread  and  water,  was  a  shoemaker. 

Some  notion  of  the  present  amount  of  literary  taste  in  Denmark,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  report  of  the  directors  of  a  reading  society  called  the 
Mherueum,  which  was  established  in  Copenhagen  last  year.  The  number  of 
native  members  is  750,  which  number  neither  increased  nor  diminished 
throughout  last  year ;  but  254  tickets  of  monthly  subscription,  and  499  of 
weekly  subscription  were  issued  to  foreigners.  The  number  of  journals  and 
periodical  publications  regularly  taken  by  the  society,  amounts  to  161.  Of 
these,  forty-two  are  published  in  Copenhagen,  thirteen  in  the  Danish  pro- 
vinces, eight  in  Norway,  and  five  in  Sweden  (making  altogether  sixty-eight 
in  the  northern  languages) :  fifty-seven  are  German,  twenty  French,  fifteen 
English,  and  one  North  American.  During  last  year  the  library  of  the  in« 
stitution  was  enriched  by  upwards  of  1 178  new  books  and  pamphlets. 

EGYPT. 

The  vast  extent  of  interesting  and  instructive  information  to  be  derived 
from  the  Prussian  Expedition  now  exploring  Egypt,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Lepsius,  promises  to  fulfil  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  expedition  are  eminently  qualified  by  their  knowledge 
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and  habits  of  research  to  throw  light  on  those  mysteriout  fonoa  which 
the  relics  of  antiquity  present,  and  have  always  presented  to  modem  ob* 
servers :  not  only  to  our  contemporary  inquirers,  but  to  tlie  lesuned  of  reraote 
ages,  who,  though  ancients  to  us,  were  but  moderns  to  the  Pyramids  and 
the  Hieroglyphics.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  present  intelligeat 
investigators,  for  whose  selection  and  appointment  the  learned  of  Europe 
have  to  thank  his  Prussian  Majesty,  are  not  to  confine  themselves  exdunrely 
to  the  explanation  of  the  past.  The  political  relations  of  the  aurrouoding 
states,  and  the  &cilities  to  he  obtained  for  commercial  intercourse  with  thent, 
together  with  the  statistics  and  natural  history  of  those  distant  regions,  are 
the  objects  of  attentive  inquiry.  Much  information  may  likewise  be  looked 
for  respecting  the  religion  and  habits  of  the  people,  in  Bgypt,  antiquities 
are  not  the  only  objects  involved  in  mystery  s  there  hanoB  over  the  whole 
state  of  society  a  veil^  which  is  now  likely  to  be,  at  least  in  part,  up- 
lifted. 

The  Prussian  papers  contain  many  letters  from  penons  connected  with 
the  expedition  of  Dr.  Lepsius.  Of  these  communications,  the  most  recent 
are  dated  in  the  first  weeks  of  May.  We  subjoin  a  few  extracts,  abridged  so 
as  to  accommodate  our  limits  ;  but  we  call  attention  to  the  portions  we  do 
insert,  as  the  original  communications  from  which  they  are  made  are  pub- 
lished under  the  sanction  of  the  Prussian  government. 

"  In  February,"  says  one  of  the  correspondents,  whose  communications  we 
chiefly  follow,  **  Lepsius,  Bonomi,  and  I,  made  an  excursion  on  the  road  to> 
wards  Fayum,  whither  we  intended  soon  to  direct  our  researches.  But  as 
we  made  several  halts  on  the  way,  we  only  got  as  far  as  Meidum,  the  district 
in  which  the  last  important  Pyramid,  called  the  Pyramida  fiarba,  is  situated. 
This  Pyramid,  rising  by  several  diminishing  portions,  like  an  immense 
tower,  IS  splendidly  built.  The  examination  of  it  has  enabled  us  to  draw 
unexpected  conclusions  respecting  the  construction  of  these  colossal  monu- 
ments, whereby  we  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  they  are  formed  of 
portions  encased  one  within  another.  Lepsius  has  made  many  profound 
and  comprehensive  notes  on  their  formation  ;  and  whenever  I  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  subject,  I  find  it  necessary  to  consult  his  masterly  observations. 
Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  our  little  excursion  through  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  along  the  skirt  of  the  desert.  The  blossoms  shed 
fragrance  around  us,  and  the  balsamic  atmosphere  was  agreeably  exciting. 
With  every  breath  we  inhaled  the  freshness  of  spring.  The  finest  point  is 
close  to  the  village  of  Mitrahenne,  where  enormous  dams  or  mounds  pro- 
bably indicate  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  royal  residence,  and  the  Temple  of 
Phtah.  These  are  partly  substructions,  and  partly  enclosing  boundaries. 
Between  two  of  them  there  is  an  extensive  depression,  which  is  alternately 
covered  with  water  and  with  cornfields. 

'<  On  one  side,  where  a  range  of  lofty  palms  forms  an  enclosure,  there  is  an 
opening  which  is  the  trace  of  an  ancient  mteway,  and  fragments  of  granite 
ruins  mark  the  position  of  a  threshold.  To  the  south,  on  the  margin  of 
the  hollow,  stands  the  colossus  of  Sesostris,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
Particularly  beautiful  are  the  rows  of  palm-trees  when  the  moon  shines,  and 
the  bright  leaves,  agitated  by  the  wind,  reflect  the  silver  light  in  a  thousand 
ways. 

"  The  soil  here  is  extremely  fertile,  but  four-fifths  of  the  produce  go  to  the 
pasha.  Nearly  eveir  village  is  in  arrear  for  imposts.  In  Sakkara  and 
Abusis,  the  people  oo  not  stand  high  in  moral  character,  yet  they  have  all 
patriarchal  manners. 

**  Yesterday  evening,  the  sheik  visited  us  with  his  guard,  and  took  coffee 
in  our  tent :  he  had  with  him  his  singer,  who,  crouching  down>  sang  with  ex- 
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preniTe  motions  and  gestures,  the  ftvourite  ronumoe  of  Abu  Zeid»'  an  ao* 
count  of  which  maf  be  found  in  Lane's  interesting  work.  The  singer,  with 
great  readiness  continued  to  display  his  Tocal  powen,  and  prolonged  his 
Tocal  performances  during  the  whole  night.  My  tent  was  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, but  I  could  distincUy  hear  the  singing ;  and  I  listened  with  interest  to 
the  simple  and  monotonous  melodies. 

**  The  people  are  a  tolerably  good-looking  race.  Such  handsome  counte- 
nances as  those  of  Alatri  and  Olevano,  are  not  certainly  to  be  seen  here,  but 
every  one  is  well  formed.  Their  figures  are  slender  but  vigorous.  Their 
dothinff  is  slight ;  but  constant  movement  in  the  open  air  keeps  them  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health  and  activity. 

"  Whenever  I  leave  the  solitude  of  our  desert  to  visit  Cairo,  I  am  struck 
with  the  wonderful  variety  of  oriental  life.  Nothing  can  be  compared  with 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  presented  by  the  occupations  of  the  busy  multi- 
tude in  the  port  of  old  Cairo.  Immense  heaps  of  various  kinds  of  grain  lie 
shovelled  up  in  masses.  Near  these  heaps  sit  the  owners,  smoking  with 
the  usual  air  of  oriental  repose.  To  and  fro  pass  merchants  in  their  ample 
draperies,  Bedouins  in  ran,  and  soldiers  in  dirty  uniforms.  Here  and  there 
is  seen  an  Amaut,  showily  dressed,  and  armed  with  ponderous  weapons 
richly  adorned.  Various  wares  are  offered  for  sale  by  hawkers  of  every  co* 
lour,  from  the  darkest  negro-black  to  the  fairest  European  tint  Horses  trot, 
and  camels  stalk  about  among  the  groups.  The  magnificent  river,  called  the 
yXvicit  (rtvfMf  in  an  inscription  found  near  the  Pyramids,  is  covered  by  in- 
numerable barks  and  boats  of  evety  size,  moving  in  all  directions  under  their 
picturesque  triangular-formed  sails. 

*<  In  the  middle  of  the  river  rises  the  Island  of  Rodda,  with  its  luxuriant 
gardens,  and  shining  white  houses  built  in  the  modern  Turkish  style.  On 
the  opposite  shore  are  descried  the  palms  and  minarets  of  Gizeh,  and  beyond 
in  the  blue  distance,  the  grandeur  of  the  Pyramids  awakens  admiration. 

"  We  rode  to  Cairo  on  the  4th  of  April,  to  pay  our  respects  to  Prince 
Albrecht,  who  received  us  all  very  kindly,  and  was  particularly  attentive  to 
Lepsius,  who  regularly  dined  with  him,  and  accompanied  him  everywhere. 
The  prince  afterwards  came  to  Sakhara  to  return  the  visit,  and  he  made  an 
agreeable  impression  on  all  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse. 

"  I  must  now  say  something  of  the  festivities  of  MuSd  en  Nebbi^  that  is  to 
sav,  the  celebration  of  the  prophet's  birthday.  What  I  have  hitherto  seen 
or  the  religious  life  of  the  Mahometans,  has  made  an  unexpected  hnpression 
on  me ;  inasmuch  as  I  have  found  a  considerable  deal  of  gaiety.  The  great 
square,  called  Birket  el  Eskebieh  (which  is  laid  under  water  at  the  perionds  of 
inundation),  and  the  adjoining  streets  in  which  confectionaries  are  sold,  pre- 
sent a  brilliant  aspect  on  festival  niehts,  when  they  are  splendidly  illumi- 
nated with  large  coloured  lamps.  Numbers  of  spacious  tents,  well  lighted 
up,  are  thrown  open  :  some  serve  for  coffee-houses,  and  others  are  appro- 
priated to  the  religious  dances.  Lamps  of  various  forms  are  hung  upon 
poles,  and  a  multitude  of  seesaws,  swings,  &c.,  afford  amusement  to  both 
young  and  old  children.  Groups  sit  in  circles  round  the  storv-tellers,  the 
dancers,  and  the  singers  of  *  Abu  Zeid,'  and  other  romances.  Now  and  then 
appears  a  dervise,  intoxicated  partly  with  drink,  and  partly  with  fanaticism, 
walking  behind  a  flag  bearing  inscriptions.  Here  some  dervises  are  dancing, 
and  there,  others  are  singing  a  chapter  from  the  koran.  Some  mount  on 
tables  and  benches,  and  repeatedly  mutter  the  word  Allah  !  accompanied  by 
stranee  movements  and  aestures.  They  begin  in  a  low«tone  of  voice,  gently 
nodding  their  heads,  andelevating  their  hands  ;  then  they  raise  their  voices 
to  a  loud  tone,  and  roar  till  thev  become  absolutely  hoarse,  AUaXl  Allah  I  is 
constantly  repeated  with  frightful  distortions  of  the  body  and  countenance, 
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whilst  here  aod  there  one  falls  down  as  if  in  an  epileptic  fit.  Presently  ap 
old  sheik,  of  venerable  appearance,  with  a  long  gray  beard  reaching  to  bis 
eirdle,  stations  himself  against  one  of  the  poles  on  which  the  lamps  are  fixed. 
He  is  bareheaded^  even  by  day,  under  the  hottest  sun,  and  he  stands  with  his 
arms  folded,  and  continually  moving  his  head  from  right  to  left. 

"  These  strange  spectacles  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  some  observations 
in  Schelling's  lectures.  It  seemed  as  though  we  beheld,  laid  open  before  us, 
this  enthusiastic  religion  of  antiquity,  which  in  spite  of  its  wild  orgies  has 
its  character  concentrated  in  one  God.  Islamism  is  a  religion  in  essence  an- 
terior to  Christianity^  but  the  moral  character  of  the  East  is  still  fundamen- 
tally in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  Islamism  founded  it. 

'*  During  the  daytime  we  observed  females  in  the  crowd,  but  at  night 
not  one  was  to  be  seen.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  I  saw  at  night  a  figure 
called  a  dervise,  which  was  in  reality  a  woman  wrapped  up  in  a  heap  of  rags, 
without  any  veil,  and  her  dishevelled  hair  flying  about.  She  was  laughed  at 
and  jeered  ny  the  crowd  who  followed  her,  and  she  did  not  spare  them  in  re- 
turn.   She  brandished  a  large  stick,  and  was  to  all  appearance  insane. 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  festival  was  rendered  interesting  by  the  procession 
of  Islam.  The  sheik  of  one  of  the  dervise  sects  came  from  the  Mosque  where 
he  had  been  praying,  and  attended  by  a  vast  retinue  proceeded  at  noon  through 
the  Esbekieh-square,  to  the  residence  of  another  sneik.  A  great  multitude 
had  collected  in  the  square  to  see  the  procession,  and  whilst  waiting  for  it 
the  time  was  filled  up  in  eating  and  drinking.  At  length  the  crowd  divided, 
and  the  people  ranged  themselves  in  rows,  forming  a  lane  or  pass.  A  number 
of  fanatical  and  highly  excited  dervises  rushed  in  a  disorderly  manner  into 
the  pass.  Foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  staring  with  bull-like  yet  lifeless  eyes, 
they  roared,  Allah  !  Allah !  After  advancing  a  few  paces  they  threw  them- 
selves on  tlieir  faces  on  the  ground.  Their  example  was  followed  by  many 
of  the  people,  and  thus  a  sort  of  pavement  of  human  bodies  was  formed.  They 
lay  crosswise  and  close  together,  with  their  arms  stretched  out.  At  their 
heads  and  feet  stood  rows  of  spectators.  A  few  other  dervises  stepped  across 
the  bodies,  and  after  praying  and  muttering  the  name  of  Allah/  lay  down 
beside  the  rest.  As  well  as  I  could  reckon,  more  than  100  bodies  lay  pros- 
trate, and  closely  packed  in  this  manner.  .Many  of  them  lay  trembling  in 
even'  limb,  but  still  repeating  Allah  I  By  and  by  appeared  a  sheik's  pro- 
cession of  flag-bearers  on  foot,  who  stepped  across  tlie  bodies,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  came  the  sheik  himself,  a  venerable -looking  old  man,  on  horseback. 
His  horse,  which  was  led  by  two  dervises,  was  at  first  a  little  unmanageable 
when  required  to  pass  over  the  bodies.  However,  after  some  resistance,  the 
attendants  got  the  animal  to  move  forward,  stepping  very  cautiously  and  de- 
liberately. Some  dervises  followed,  but  the  sight  was  truly  horrible.  There 
was  every  likelihood  that  the  poor  wretches  who  lay  stretched  on  the  ground 
would  be  trampled  to  death,  for  they  were  so  close  together  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  the  horse  to  place  his  hoof  between  any  two  of  them. 
At  length  most  of  them  sprang  up  and  joined  the  procession,  but  many 
were  so  much  hurt  that  they  were  unable  to  rise  without  help.  Some 
appeared  almost  senseless  from  the  bruises  they  had  received,  and  others 
slipped  away  evidently  in  great  pain,  notwithstanding  the  assertion,  which 
was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  crowd,  that  not  one  of  them 
had  received  the  least  hurt,  all  having  been  saved  by  the  word  Allah  I  and 
the  prayers  which  the  sheik  put  up  for  them  on  the  previous  night.  The 
sheik  proceeded  to  visit  another  sheik,  in  the  courtyard  of  whose  residence 
the  same  ceremony  of  prostration  was  repeated.  A  great  number  of  persons 
of  distinction  were  invited  by  the  sheik,  and  among  them  the  principal 
Europeans :  I  joiued  the  company,  and  found  no  cause  to  regret  having  wit- 
nessed this  strange  religious  ceremony,  and  having  observed  the  state  of  degra- 
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dation  to  which  human  nature  may  be  reduced  by  fanaticism.  I  was,  however, 
glad  to  get  off  soon,  and  mounting  my  dromedary  I  rode  back  through  rows 
of  palm-trees  to  our  encampment,  where  we  Europeans  held  a  temporal 
Easter  festival  in  that  part  of  the  wilderness  which  we  call  our  own 
desert" 

According  to  the  latest  accounts  received  from  Dr.  Lepsius  and  his  com- 
panions, they  had  left  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  and  Sakkara,  and  formed  an 
encampment  at  Fayum,  where  they  are  prosecuting  their  investigations. 
The  curious  and  important  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Lepsius  in  relation  to  the 
Egyptian  Dynasties,  afford  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Prussian  expedition 
^ill  unfold  a  far  richer  store  of  archseological  information  than  was  col- 
lected by  the  great  French  expedition. 

FRANCE. 

That  colossal  bookselling  enterprise,  the  reprinting  of  the  *  Moniteur 
from  1789  to  1799,  is  drawing  towards  completion.  Of  the  thirty-two  vo- 
lumes, of  which  the  publication  will  consist,  twenty-nine  have  already  ap- 
peared. Twenty-five  of  these  volumes  contain  the  complete  history  of  the 
three  great  revolutionary  assemblies :  tlie  ConstUttante,  the  Legislative,  and 
the  Convention,  Four  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  Directory,  The  Introduc- 
tion to  the'  Moniteur,'  which  is  wanting  in  so  many  copies  of  that  most  re- 
markable of  journals  is  now  reprinted.  The  peculiar  value  of  this  new  edi- 
tion consists  in  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  the  editors  have  reproduced 
the  text  of  this  only  authentic  record  of  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  great 
French  revolution.  At  the  present  moment,  when  considerable  attention  is 
directed  to  the  reprinted  portions  of  this  celebrated  journal,  a  little  sketch 
of  its  origin  and  history  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  eminent  bookseller  Panckoucke  first  projected  the  plan  of  a  daily 
journal,  in  size  exceeding  that  of  any  previously  existing,  and  whose  columns 
were  to  be  the  records  of  facts  and  opinions,  speeches,  and  documents. 
Panckoucke  established  the  '  Moniteur,'  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
on  the  24th  of  November,  1789,  under  the  twofold  title  of*  La  Gazette  Na« 
tionale,  ou  le  Moniteur  Universel.'  On  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  the  paper 
appeared  under  the  single  titleof 'Moniteur  Universel,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod its  character  was  no  longer  exclusively  political ;  articles  on  literature^ 
science,  and  art,  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  its  columns.  The  *  Mo- 
niteur* became  a  sort  of  daily  encyclopedia,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  that  social  renovation  to  which  the  encyclopedia  of  Diderot  and  d*Alem- 
bert  gave  the  impulse. 

The  earliest  contributors  to  the  *  Moniteur,'  were  La  Harpe,  Garat,  La- 
cretelle,  Andrieux,  Ginguen^,  Rabaut-Saint-Etienne,  Peuchet,  &c.,  men 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  public 
service. 

The  first  conductor  of  the  '  Moniteur*  was  M.  de  Mareilhr,  a  man  well 
versed  in  political  science  and  diplomacy.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  tliat  since 
the  first  appearance  of  the  '  Moniteur*  on  the  24th  of  November,  1789,  it  has 
been  published  daily  without  a  single  interruption.  The  interval  from  the 
opening  of  the  States-general  on  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  to  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, 1796,  and  conjointly  with  those  additional  numbers  an  introduction 
was  published.  From  February,  1790,  Maret,  afterwards  minister  for  foreien 
affairs  under  Napoleon,  superintended  for  the '  Moniteur,'  the  reports  of  the 
sittings  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  narrative  form  had  previously  been 
adopted  in  these  reports,  but  Maret  introduced  what  may  be  termed  the 
dramatic  form,  that  is  to  say,  giving  the  speeches  in  the  first  person,  accom- 
panied by  those  descriptions  of  action  and  gesticulation  which  enable  the 
reader  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  speaker.    This  ani- 
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I  style  of  reporting;  the  debates  vastly  increased  the  influenee  and  iiii> 
portance  of  the  'Momteur/  whose  extensive  circulation  helped  to  diaa*- 
minate  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

During  the  fifty-four  years  of  its  existence  the  '  Moniteur^  has  never 
changed  its  form,  and  throughout  the  tumult  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  ood- 
duct^  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  order  of  things,  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
a  laudable  tone  of  moderation. 

About  the  end  of  1793  the  editorship  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thuan-Grand* 
ville,  who  waS'Succeeded  by  Jourdan  after  the  9th  Thermidor  (the  fiiU  of 
Robespierre).  Jourdan  retained  the  management  of  the  *  Moniteur'  until 
the  establishment  of  the  consulate,  when  he  retired,  and  Maret,  who  bad  bv 
that  time  become  a  minister,  invited  M.  Sauvo  to  become  editor ;  but  atiU 
keeping  the  journal  under  his  own  supervision. 

From  the  1st  Nivose,  year  V III.,  a  new  era  commenced  for  the '  Monifceur,' 
and  it  became  the  acknowledged  official  journal  of  France.  Napoleon  held 
control  over  it,  through  the  medium  of  Maret  and  Cambac^res,  who  were  re- 
sponsible  for  all  that  appeared  in  iu  columns.  Owing  to  the  restraint  im- 
posed on  the  freedom  of  the  press  during  the  empire,  the  *Monit«ii^ 
relinquished  its  reports  of  the  legislative  debates,  and  in  their  place  sub- 
stituted the  bulletins  of  the  grand  army,  and  polemical  articles  against 
England.  The  restoration  confirmed  the  '  Moniteur'  in  its  position  as 
official  journal.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  to  enact  the  drama  of 
the  Hundred  Days,  the  '  Moniteur,'  with  the  most  tenacious  observance  of 
neutralityi  announced  in  one  and  the  same  number,  the  departure  of  the 
king  from,  and  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  in,  the  Tuileries.  Fifteen  years 
later,— that  b  to  say,  immediately  after  the  July  revolution,  one  of  the  first 
steps  of  the  provisional  government  was  to  secure  the  control  of  the  '  Mo- 
niteur ;'  and  the  government  of  Lfouis  Philippe  consigned  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  journal  to  the  ministerial  departments,  whence  the  various  offi- 
cial contributions  are  supplied.  After  ranckoucke's  death,  which  occurred 
in  1796,  the  '  Moniteur  became  the  property  of  M.  Agasse.  The  latter 
died  in  1818,  and  his  widow  remained  proprietor  of  the  paper  till  her  death 
in  January,  1840.  M.  Saovo,  who  had  been  principal  editor  for  the  space 
of  forty  years,  retired  in  April,  1840,  and  his  successor,  the  present  editor,  is 
Alphonse  Grun,  an  advocate  of  Paris.  The  sub-editor  is  M.  Ernest  Panck- 
oucke,  grandson  of  the  founder ;  and  the  property  of  the  paper  belongs  to 
the  heirs  of  Panckoucke  and  Agasse.  The  complete  collection  of  die '  Mo- 
niteur,' to  the  91st  of  December,  1842,  comprises  one  hundred  and  five  folio 
volumes. 

The  extensive  and  valuable  library  of  the  late  distinguished  orientalist, 
Silfestre  de  Sacy,  was  recently  sold  by  auction  in  Paris :  De  Sacy,  by  hb 
will,  having  ordered  that  the  sale  should  take  place.  The  catalogue  con- 
tained the  descrij^tion  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  Arabic,  Persian, 
Turkish,  and  Syrian  manuscripts,  every  one  of  which  possesses  peculiar 
interest 

A  curious  little  work,  which  has  lately  appeared  in  Paris,  forms  an  excel- 
lent supplement  to  the  <  Military  Antiquities  of  Armandi.'  It  is  entitled 
*  Histoire  Militaire  des  Elephans,^  and  it  contains  a  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  formidable  animals  were  trained  and  employed  in  the 
wars  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Indian  kings,  of  Alexander  and  of  Pyrrhus, 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  until  they  disappeared  from  the  armies 
of  the  west. 

There  were  recently  read  in  a  literary  salon  of  Paris  some  fragments  of  a 
German  work  entitled,  '  Revolutionskizzen  aus  den  Franzoschen  Zustanden 
von  1769  bis  1843.  (Sketches  of  the  Revolutionary  events  of  France,  from 
1789  to  1849.)   Count  Mol4,  the  Marquis  de  Dreux-Br^ze,  and  many  other 
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peivoDB  emhient  in  literature  were  present  The  fragments  were  Ibtened  to 
-with  great  interest.  The  author  has  not  avowed  himself,  but  is  understood 
to  be  M.  Fabricius,  formerly  Charg^  d' Affaires  from  the  Netherlands  to 
Paris.     The  book  will  be  published  in  Germany. 

In  the  compte-rendu  of  the  last  sittings  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science 
it  is  mentioned  that  M.  Siebold,  the  Dutch  traveller  who  resided  so  long 
in  Japan,  has  presented  to  the  academy  several  beautiful  maps  of  that  em* 
pire,  chiefly  copied  from  some  that  were  executed  bv  Japanese  geographers. 
M.  Siebold  renders  a  tribute  of  euloo)'  to  the  knowledge  and  accuracy  of  tliese 
learned  Japanese.  It  may  be  added  that  their  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation is  not  less  praiseworthy,  for  it  appears  that  Takahasi  Saku  Sazemu, 
the  principal  astronomer  to  the  Japanese  government,  having  been  convicted 
of  communicating  the  map  of  the  empire  to  a  European  barbarian^  was  con- 
demned to  two  years  imprisonment  and  other  penalties. 

The  Chevalier  de  Gaussens,  the  patriarch  of  French  diplomatists,  died  re- 
cently in  Paris  at  the  age  of  96.  He  successively  filled  the  important  ap- 
pointments of  French  minister  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and  ChargI  d' Affaires 
to  the  court  of  Sweden.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  masque- 
rade at  which  Ankerstroem  shot  Gustavus  1 11.,^  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
assassination. 

The  literary  contest  between  the  Romanticists  and  the  Classicists  has  once 
more  broken  out.  Victor  Hugo  has  planted  his  standard  in  the  *  Globe/  and 
from  the  columns  of  the  '  Constitution nel'  bis  opponents  launch  against  him 
decrees  of  excommunication.  The  *  Burgraves'  was  the  subject  of  some  half- 
dozen  articles  in  the  '  Constitutionnel/  all  in  a  strain  of  censure.  The  vast 
popularity  of  the  '  Mjrst^res  de  Paris,'  has  suggested  the  idea  of  another 
work  of  the  same  class,  to  be  entitled  '  Les  Myst^res  des  Provinces.*  B^zac 
takes  the  lead,  and  furnishes  the  first  part ;  tne  second  is  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  Ballard,  one  of  the  redactewn  oi  ihe  '  Messager,'  and  the  tnird  is 
to  be  written  by  Frederick  Soulie. 

Allusion  has  frequently  been  made  to  the  '  M^moires*  which  King  Louis 
Philippe  is  understood  to  be  engaged  in  writing.  It  is  now  stated  that  these 
'  M^moires'  were  begun  before  1830,  and  that  their  date  commences 
witli  the  emigration  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Switzerland.  The  political 
occupations  which  claimed  the  king's  attention  after  the  revolution  of  July 
caused  the  '  M^moires'  to  be  suspended  during  several  years,  but  his  majesty 
has^  resumed  the  task,  and  devotes  to  it  an  hour  every  day.  The  king,  it 
is  said,  intends  to  recommend  in  his  will  that  the  work  shall  not  be 
published  till  fifty  years  after  his  decease,  b^  which  time  most  of  the  indivi- 
duals on  whom  judgment  is  pronounced  will  be  removed  from  the  scene  of 
life. 

GERMANY. 

Dr«  Franz  Dinglestedt,  a  young  writer  of  very  great  talent,  and  a  well 
known  contributor  to  some,  of  the  principal  German  journals,  is  said  to 
have  received  from  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  an  appointment  to  which  a 
handsome  salary  is  attached.  Dr.  Dinglestedt,  who  was  in  Vienna  when  the 
appointment  was  conferred  on  him,  immediately  proceeded  to  Stuttgard  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  king,  and  to  enter  upon  nis  new  duties. 

A  German  translation  of  Victor  Hugo's  '  Burgmves'  has  been  performed 
at  Hamburg.  The  translation  is  the  production  of  Anton  Schrader,  a  young 
poet  of  Dresden. 

The  German  journals  have  announced  the  intention  of  Theodor  Hell  to 
resign  the  management  of  the  '  Abend-Zeitunsf  at  the  end  of  June.  Dr. 
Schneider,  of  Drasden,  is  named  as  the  future  editor. 

Uhland  is  now  in  Leipsic.    He  is  preparhag  an  Important  historical  work 
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for  the  press,  and  spends  some  hours  every  day  in  the  libranr.  On  his  arri- 
val the  students  assembled  and  saluted  him  with  a  tremendous  Vhai.  The 
old  bard  displayed  much  feeling  in  responding  to  the  compliment. 

Professor  Bottiger,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  has  succeeded  in  producing 
coloured  Photographic  portraits.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Frankfort,  was  an  eyewitness  of  Professor  Bottiger's  first  successful 
experiments  in  this  way,  and  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  them. 

A  new  composition  of  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  has  lately  excited  great  at- 
tention at  Leipsic,  where  the  composer  at  present  fills  the  post  of  director  of 
the  Musical  Conservatory.  His  new  production  is  adapted  to  the  words  of 
the  celebrated  scene  in  Gbthe's  '  Faust,'  Die  erste  Walburgiscke  Nacht  (The 
Orgie  of  the  Witches).  It  is  described  as  being  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
original  productions  of  the  author  of  St  Paul.' 

Dr.  Bulard,  well  known  by  his  travels  in  the  East,  and  his  writings  on  the 
Plague,  died  lately  at  Dresden,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  His  life  was  devoted 
to  the  service  of  humanity.  In  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  Constanti- 
nople, he  frequently  passed  whole  days  and  nights  in  attendance  on  peisons 
infected  with  the  plague.  He  shut  himself  up  in  Leander's  Tower  among 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  malady,  and  was  the  last  to  leave  the  place 
which  the  people  of  the  country  would  not  even  approach. 

HOLLAND. 

Johann  Lenting,  professor  of  philosophy  and  polite  literature  at  the 
University  of  Groningen,  died  on  the  2d  of  June,  at  the  age  of  fifty-tliree. 
His  death  is  a  great  loss. 

A  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Amsterdam  to  the  memory  of  Rem- 
brandt. An  artist  named  Royer,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  is  commissioned  to 
furnish  the  desien. 

The  report  which  has  been  for  some  time  circulated  respecting  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  is  now  understood  to  be  devoid  of  founda- 
tion. 

ITALY. 

The  Swedish  Count  Palin,  who  filled  a  diplomatic  mission  at  the  papal 
court,  and  died  some  time  ago  in  Rome,  left  behind  him  a  curious  and 
valuable  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  learned  Bamabite,  Father 
Ungarelli,  has  just  completed  an  excellently-arranged  catalogue  of  this 
collection,  among  which  there  are  curiosities  of  a  class  not  found  in 
other  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  It  is  probable  that  Count  Palin's 
collection  will  be  purchased  for  the  museum  of  the  Vatican.  Besides 
the  Egyptian  antiquities,  the  collection  likewise  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  ancient  coins  and  medals  ;  viz.,  7718  Greek  medals,  804  Roman 
consular  medals,  and  4419  of  the  time  of  the  empire.  There  are  a  few 
specimens  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  in  Count  Palin's  collection,  one 
of  which  b  much  admired  by  the  connoisseurs  of  art.  It  is  a  figure  of  Venus, 
called  Fenus  with  the  simper.  It  was  found  in  Esypt,  but  is  pronounced 
to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  the  classic  age  of  Greek  sculpture. 

Baron  Sartorius  von  Waltersleben  a  short  time  ago  left  Palermo  on  his 
return  to  Germany.  His  geognostic  map  of  Mount  Etna,  the  fruit  of  six 
years'  indefatigable  labour,  is  nearly  completed. 

The  Duke  di  Serra  Falco's  book  on  the  antiquities  of  Sicily  is  now  fi- 
nished, and  the  author  is  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  work  of 
smaller  dimensions  and  less  profound  research,  but  also  relating  to  the 
monuments  of  Sicily. 

The  sculptor,  Persico,  of  Naples  has  just  completed  the  colossal  marble 
group  which  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  by  the  government  of  the 
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United  States.  It  is  destined  to  adorn  the  summit  of  the  capitol  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  group  consists  of  two  figures,  one  representing 
Columbus,  and  the  other  an  Indian  female.  The  latter  is  timicUy  turning 
away  from  the  European  stranger,  but  at  the  same  time  directing  towards 
him  a  glance  of  curiosity.  The  design  as  well  as  the  masterly  execution  of 
the  group  excite  general  admiration. 

An  autograph  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  discovered  in  a  singular  man- 
ner some  weeks  ago  at  Perugia.  The  autograph  consists  of  an  order  to  the 
army,  and  a  bill  of  exchange  for  two  millions  of  francs,  addressed  to  General 
Massena.  The  paper  was  enclosed  within  a  five-franc  piece,  which  having 
the  appearance  of  bad  money,  a  person  to  whom  it  was  offered  in  payment, 
broke  it  and  found  the  document  within  it 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  archaeological  institution  in  Rome,  a  very  learned 
paper  by  Dr.  Henzen  was  read.  It  treated  of  the  remarkable  Mosaic  in  the 
Villa  Borghese,  representing  the  gladiator  combat.  Two  accompanying 
bronze  busts  of  small  size  were  e3mibited.  In  one,  the  traits  of  the  elder 
Brutus  were  recognizable,  just  as  they  appear  in  the  celebrated  bust  of  the 
capitol.  The  other  represented  a  youns  and  beautiful  female.  Both  busts 
hald  been  first  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  were  last  century 
presented  by  the  King  of  Naples  to  a  lady.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that 
the  Consular  Trabea  appears  in  this  Herculaneum  bust  o^  Brutus  precisely 
as  in  the  bust  of  the  capitol.  1  aking  it  for  granted  that  this  is  a  real 
Brutus,  there  is  some  probability  in  the  supposition  that  the  companion 
bust  represents  Lucretia. 

A  letter  from  Palermo,  dated  May  27th,  contains  the  following : — "  The 
whole  of  Alfieri's  works  have  been  prohibited  bv  a  decree  of  the  Censor. 
This  measure  excites  no  small  degree  of  astonishment  Though  some  of 
Alfieri's  writings  may  naturally  be  very  objectionable  to  the  government,  yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  divine  any  reason  for  the  present  extensive  prohibition,  espe- 
cially consiaering  the  long  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
all  tne  author's  works.  The  prohibition  at  first  laid  on  Thiers's  '  History  of 
the  Revolution,*  was  long  ago  raised,  and  an  edition  of  the  work  was  actually 
in  the  press  at  Naples,  a  feet  not  a  little  extraordinary  when  it  is  recollected 
in  what  terms  the  author,  in  certain  passages,  speaks  of  the  relations  of  the 
Neapolitan  court.  But  lo !  The  Censor  has  once  more  forbidden  the  publi- 
cation, when  it  was  understood  to  be  half  printed." 

PRUSSIA. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  Professor  Schelling  have  recently  had  a 
medal  struck  in  honour  of  him.  Two  of  these  medals,  one  in  sold,  and  the 
other  in  silver,  were  recently  presented  to  the  Professor,  by  a  deputation  of 
literary  men.  The  medals  were  accom^nied  by  an  address,  written  on 
parchment,  expressing  the  hieh  gratification  which  the  friends  of  Schelling 
had  enjoyed  in  attending  his  lectures  and  hearing  expounded  from  his  own 
lips  the  philosophy  of  Revelation,  of  which  he  is  the  founder.  The  medal 
bears  on  one  siae  a  good  likeness  of  Herr  von  Schelling,  and  on  the  other  an 
emblematical  representation  of  his  philosophy. 

A  publication  has  lately  appeared  at  Konigsber^  entitled  *  Vorlesungen 
des  Professors  Rosenkranz  iiber  Schelling  und  seine  rhilosophie.  (Lectures 
of  Professor  Rosenkranz  on  Schelling  and  his  Philosophy.)  The  following 
is  the  description  given  by  Rosenkranz  of  Schelling's  personal  appearance 
and  manner  of  delivery  :—*' A  short  and  spare  figure:  a  high  forehead  and 
white  hair.  The  general  expression  of  his  countenance  sharp  rather  than 
cordial,  indicating  a  sanguine  rather  than  a  melancholy  temperament.  His 
dress  is  elegant,  but  sober,  and  without  any  trace  of  foppery.  He  usually 
appears  in  a  brown  frock-coat,  gray  trousers,  and  a  black  cravat.    A  silver 
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tnuff-box  which  ScfaelliDg  frequently  takes  up  and  lays  down  with  hit  left 
hand,  seemi  to  be  the  symbolical  decoration  or  the  lectures.  I  expected  !• 
hear  from  Schelling  a  fluent  and  spontaneous  stream  of  eloquence  ;  but  I 
was  disappointed.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  some  sheets  of  paper,  from 
which  he  read,  and  certainly  in  a  most  impressive  style.  Froni  time  to  time  he 
paused  and  delivered  extempore  paraphrastic  explanations,  in  which  a  certain 
poetic  glow  was  perceptible,  in  spite  of  the  great  pains  which  Schelling  took 
to  repress  it.  His  Suabian  accent  is  not  so  marked  as  that  of  HegeL  It 
floats  smoothly  and  gracefully  over  his  delivery,  and  imparts  to  it  a  certain 
charm." 

The  Berlin  papers  announce  the  death  of  Captain  Frederick  Krug  von 
Nidda,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thuringen  &Koa 
society  for  the  discovery  and  explanation  of  national  antiquities.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  poetic  talent  as  well  as  for  his  learning. 

The  celebrated  sculptor.  Ranch,  has  now  fully  completed  his  model  for 
the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  The  statue  is  to  be 
cast  in  bronze  and  erected  in  Berlin,  in  the  square  between  the  university 
and  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Prussia.  The  late  King  Frederick,  Wil- 
liam III.,  shortly  before  his  death,  laid  the  foundation-stone  for  the  pedestal 
on  which  this  statue  is  to  be  raised,  i  Old  Friiz  is  represented  on  horseback, 
and  looking  downwards  t^-the  sharp  intellectual  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance lias  been  happily  caught  by  Rauch.  The  costume  was  a  subject  of 
great  perplexity  to  the  artist  $  but  he  finally  determined  on  adopting  the 
dress  with  which  the  memory  of  Frederick  is  familiarized  in  the  minds  of  the 
people :  vts.,  the  cocked-hat  and  the  Prussian  uniform ;  the  inelegant  effect 
of  the  latter  being  somewhat  modified  by  the  ample  folds  of  the  ermine 
mantle  which  is  draped  on  the  figure.  At  each  angle  of  the  pedestal  are 
equestrian  figures  of  Frederick's  principal  marshals  ;  and  on  square  tablets 
on  the  four  sides  are  represented  in  relief,  those  classes  of  society  with  whidi 
Frederick  came  into  contact  in  his  characters  of  sovereign,  legislator,  author, 
and  artist 

Professor  Preuss,  the  editor  of  the  collected  works  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
is  now  advancing  rapidly  with  his  task.  Twenty-one  volumes  are  already 
completed.  Of  these,  seven  volumes  comprise  the  king's  historical  writings ; 
three,  his  philosophic  works  ;  six,  his  poems ;  and  five,  his  correspondence. 
Only  nine  volumes  are  now  wanting  to  complete  the  thirty  of  which  the 
whole  collection  is  to  consist ;  and  these  will  be  ready  in  a  year. 

The  Prussian  government  is  preparing  to  send  a  small  scientific  expedition 
to  explore  some  parts  of  the  Caucasus.  Dr.  Koch,  of  Jena,  and  Dr.  Rose, 
the  brother  of  tne  late  Mr.  Rose,  the  eminent  Sanscrit  scholar,  are  to  be  at 
the  head  of  this  expedition.  Prussia  is  at  the  present  moment  senitiiig 
scientific  explorers  to  all  the  least-known  comers  or  the  globe. 

RUSSIA. 

The  last  number  of  the  <  Foreign  Quarterly  Review*  contained  a  notice  ef 
the  death  of  Frederick  Von  Adelung,  director  of  the  Asiatic  Academy  of  St 
Petersbureh.  The  following  biographical  particulars  relating  to  that  distin- 
guished scholar,  are  collected  from  an  authentic  source. 

He  was  bom  at  Stettin  in  the  year  1768,  and  was  the  nephew  (not  the  son 
as  has  been  erroneously  stated)  of  the  great  linguist  of  the  same  name.  In 
1767  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  some  years 
to  the  study  of  Jurispmdence  and  Philosophy.  He  then  accepted  the 
appointment  of  tutor  in  the  family  ofja  Courland  kdy  of  rank.  In  1794  he 
visited  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  became  Censor,  and  subsequently  manager 
of  the  German  theatre  in  that  capital.  In  the  year  1803»  the  Eooperor 
Alexander  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  two  younger  brod^en»  the  Gnnd  Dukes 
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Niehohs  and  Michael.  After  1818  he  became  the  coacyutor  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Count  RumyanzofP,  in  a  teak  of  vast  labour  and  research,  vts., 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  all  the  existing  ancient  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  early '  History  of  Russia/  These  united  labours,  which  were  con- 
tinued till  the  chancellor's  death,  brought  to  light  a  great  store  of  curious 
historical  information.  In  1824,  Adelung  received  the  appointment  of  di- 
rector of  the  Asiatic  Academy,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  Of  his  numerous 
w^ritings  on  antiauities,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  is  the  '  Description  of  the 
Koraun  Grates  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  at  Novgorod.'  Among  Ad»- 
lung's  philological  works,  the  most  important  in  point  of  learning  and  re- 
search are  his  '  Bibliotheca  Sanscrita'  (Literature  of  the  Sanscrit  Language), 
and  his  '  Bibliotheca  Glottica'  (a  General  Survey  of  all  Known  Languages 
and  their  Dialects).  From  1801  to  1806  he  was  a  contributor  to  a  magaaine 
edited  by  Storch,  and  entitled  *  Russia  under  Alexander  I.'  On  the  early 
condition  of  Russia,  he  had  intended  to  publish  in  three,  separate  works ;  and 
he  had  collected  an  ample  store  ofmatenals  from  Rome  Vienna,  London,  and 
Stockholm.  But  he  died  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  SOth  of  January  lut,  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

SPAIN. 

Attention  has  recently  been  attracted  in  the  literary  circles  of  Madrid,  to  a 
curious  manuscript  work,  in  the  Spanish  language,  forming  an  interesting 
'  Supplement  to  the  History  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,'  and  containing  some 
very  curious  particulars  of  the  latter  days  of  that  monarch  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Justus.    This  manuscript  is  the  production  of  Don  Tomas  Gonzalez,  a 
learned  ecclesiastic,  and  the  author  of  a  '  Memorial  on  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
and  Queen  Mary  of  England,'  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  '  Memorias  ae  la 
Real  Academia  de  Historia.'    Gonzalez  was,  during  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  keeper  of  the  State  Archives  at  Simancas,  and  whilst  there  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Historical  Academy  of  Madrid  to  write  a  '  History  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  from  the  Period  of  his  Abdication.'    Though  Gonzales  lived 
to  complete  this  task,  vet  he  died  before  the  work  appeared  in  the  collection 
of  the '  Memorias'  of  the  Academy.   At  his  decease  he  bequeathed  the  manu- 
script to  his  nephew  (who  succeeded  him  as  keeper  of  the  Archives  of 
Simancas),  with  directions  that  the  sum  of  3000  piasters  should  be  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  publishing  it    The  manuscript  forms  one  folio  volume  of  800 
pages,  neatly  written  by  the  hand  of  a  copyist.    On  the  margins  there  are 
numerous  valuable  notes  and  additions  in  the  handwriting  of  Gonzalez  him- 
self.   The  title  is  '  Vida  y  muerte  del  Emperador  Carlos  Quinto  en  Yuste/ 
and  the  work  commences  with  an  account  of  the  abdication  of  the  emperor 
at  Brussels,  and  the  description  of  his  journey  to  Spain.    The  illustrative 
documents,  which  are  copied  from  the  originals,  are  given  in  an  appendix. 
As  soon  as  the  emperor  sets  foot  on  Spanish  ground,  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative heightens.    The  sources  whence  the  author  has  derived  hb  materials 
are  of  the  most  authentic  and  satisfieustory  character.    The  emperor's  daugh- 
ter, Dona  Juana,  the  widow  of  Prince  John  of  Portugal,  and  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Philip,  regent  of  Spain,  commissioned  Don  Luis  Quiiada,  the 
steward,  and  Don  Juan  Vasquez  de  Molina,  the  private  secretary  of  the  em- 
peror, to  send  her  a  daily  report  of  every  thing  concerning  her  &ther.    Ac- 
cordingly, the  two  individuals  abovenamed,  who  were  always  about  the  person 
of  the  emperor,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fullest  confidence,  despatched  a 
letter  every  day  to  Valladolid,  where  the  princess  resided,  describing  the  em- 
peror's occupations,  state  of  health,  conversation,  and  in  short  all  that  took 
place  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus.  These  curious  despatches,  which  are  among 
the  archives  at  Simancas,  have  furnished  Senor  Gonzalez  with  materials  for 
his  narrative.    Many  of  the  documents  are  given  in  their  literal  form,  toge- 
ther with  numerous  letters  written  by  the  emperor  when  on  his  journey  to 
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Spain,  and  after  he  had  fixed  his  abode  in  the  monastery.  Heretofore  it  has 
generally  been  believed  that  Charles  V.,  after  his  retirement  to  St  Justus,  not 
only  led  a  monkish  life,  but  subjected  himself  to  acts  of  the  most  rigorous 
penitence.  It  is  even  related  that  he  laid  himself  in  a  coffin,  and  had  solemn 
funeral  rites  performed  over  him  whilst  living.  Robertson,  in  his  '  History  of 
Charles  V.*  gives  a  circumstantial  description  of  this  alleged  ceremony ;  after 
which,  he  states,  the  emperor  was  attacked  with  a  fever  and  died.  That  all 
this  is  a  mere  fiction  is  proved  on  the  most  incontrovertible  testimony  in  the 
manuscript  of  Senor  Gonzalez.  The  conclusion  of  the  manuscript  consists  of 
an  inquiry  concerning  the  birth  and  early  life  of  the  celebrated  Don  John  of 
Austria.  As  long  as  the  emperor  lived,  Quijada,  to  whom  the  education  of 
Don  John  was  entrusted,  and  who  alone  knew  the  prince's  parentage,  re- 
ftised  to  divulge  the  secret.  But  after  the  death  or  Charles  V.,  Quijada 
formally  confe^ed  the  illustrious  birth  of  Don  John. 

SWITZERLAND. 

M.  Olivier,  of  Lausanne,  has  become  the  editor  of  the  '  Revue  Suisse,*  a 
periodical  publication  originally  established  on  the  plan  of  the  French 
'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.'  Olivier  is  himself  a  writer  of  considerable 
talent,  and  he  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  several  distinguished  litenuy 
men.  The  publication  embraces  a  wide  range  of  subjects ;  viz.,  politics,  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art.  M.  Agassiz,  of  Neufchatel,  is  engaged  to  furnish  a 
portion  of  tlie  scientific  information. 

Whilst  digging  in  a  cellar  at  Aarau,  in  Areovie,  some  workmen  recently 
discovered,  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  below  tne  surface,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  road.  The  construction  of  the  road,  together  witli  some  ancient 
coins  found  in  the  same  spot,  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  anciently  the 
Roman  road  leading  from  Windish  to  Olten. 

SWEDEN. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  manuscripts  deposited  by  Gustavus  III.  in 
the  University  of  Upsala,  and  examined  in  the  year  1842,  m  conformity  with 
that  monarch  s  will,  are  not  of  later  date  than  1786.  Another  collection  of 
manuscripts  relating  to  Gustavus  has  recently  been  brought  to  light,  and 
their  dates  extend  to  the  last  years  of  his  reign.  The  history  of  these 
newly-discovered  manuscripts  is  curious.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  all 
his  papers  were  collected  together,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent,  according 
to  his  desire,  to  the  University  of  Upsala.  Governor  Rosenstein,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  execution  ot  this  business,  lodged  the  chests  containing  the 
papers,  in  the  Bank  of  Stockholm,  until  an  opportunity  should  occur  for 
sending  them  to  Upsula.  The  chests  were  deposited  in  the  cellars  of  the 
bank  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  then  the  directors  of  the  bank  declared 
the^  could  not  longer  retain  cliarge  of  them.  Meanwhile  Governor  Rosen- 
stem  was  dead,  and  the  chests  were  conveyed  to  the  country  residence  of 
Baron  Tersmeden,  his  heir  and  successor.  Baron  Tersmeden,  knowing  that 
the  chests  belonged  to  the  University  of  Upsala,  requested  the  chancellor 
CArchbishop  Rosenstein)  to  take  charge  of  them ;  but  tlie  latter  was  in  no 
hurry  to  do  so,  probably  because  he  knew  they  could  not  be  opened  until 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  die  king.  Some  years  afterwards.  Archbishop 
Rosenstein  himself  died,  and  there  being  no  one  at  Upsala  who  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  chests,  their  recent  arrival  there  was  unexpected. 
Their  contents  are  described  as  being  more  interesting  than  the  manuscripts 
examined  last  year.  This  newly-found  collection  relates  to  the  hist  years  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch's  reign,  a  period  which  is  overhune  with  great  mystery. 

In  April  last,  Captain  C.  A.  Gosselman  died  at  Nykceping,  at  the  age  of 
forty-three.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  travels,  especially  in  South* America, 
of  whicli  he  has  written  interesting  narratives. 
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Tholuck,  A.,  Uebersetzung  und  Auslegung  der  Psalmen,  fur  Geistliche  und  Laien 

derchristl.  Kirche.    Sra    HaUe.    138. 6d. 
YaticiniaZephaniae,  Comment  illust.  F.  A.  Strauss.    8to.    BerHn.    48.  6d. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE, 

Bauer,  B.,  Die  gute  Sache  der  Freiheit  und  meine  eigene  Angelegenheit    8to« 

Zurich.    6s.  Bd. 
Bechtslezicon  fiir  Juristen  aller  deutschen  Staaten,  herausgeg.  Ton  J.  Weiske. 

Vol.  4.  Part  5.    8va    Leipzig.    38.  6d.  

'  Staatslexicon  Ton  C.  Ton  Rotteck  und  C.  Welcker.    YoL  XIY.  Parts  1  and  2. 

8to.    AUona.    Each  2s.  6d. 
Woniger,  A.  T.,  Das  Sacralsystem  und  das  ProrocationsTerfahTen  der  Bomer. 

8Ta    Leipzig,    9s. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Anecdota  zur  neuesten  deutschen  Philosophie  und  Publicistik  Ton  Br.  Bau^,  L* 
Feuerbach,  F.  E6ppen,K.  Nauwerck,  A  Rugeund  einigen  XJngenannten,  he- 
rausgeg. Ton  A.  Ruge.    2  toIs.  8to.    ZUrich.    13s.  6a. 

Breier,  F.,  Die  Gutachten  iiber  Bruno  Bauer,  ein  Zeichen  der  Zeit.  8to.  OUenb.  Is. 

Gabler,  G.  A.,  Die  Hegelsche  Philosophie.    Part  L    8Ta    Berlin.    68. 

Hegel's,  C.  F.  W .,  Werke,  Neue  Ausgabe.  6r  Band.  Encydopiidie  der  philosoph. 
Wissenschaften.  Ir  Theil.  Die  Logik,  herausg.  t.  L.  t.  Henning.  8to. 
Berlin.    98.  6d. 

ders.  lOr  Bd.  2te  AbtheiL    Yorlesungen  liber  die  Aesthetik, 

herausgeg.  Ton  H.  Q.  Hotho.  2ter  TheiL    8to.    9s.  6d. 
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Beifl^  J.F.,nebereiiiewichti8ePiiiikteinderFhiloiopliie.    8to. 
HoMnkranz,  K.,  Ueber  Schelling  nnd  HegeL    Ein  SendBchieibeii  an  P. 

8to.    Kthiifftberg.    Si.  6cL 
Wlggen,  J.,  Ber  Gci^eiiMU  des  kirchL  und  xeinbibL  Snpenifttiinlisnuia.    8vo. 

Leipzig,    2f. 

MEDICINE,  PHYSIOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY. 

Alben,  J.  F.  H.,  Handbuch  der  allgemeineii  Fathologie.  2  YqIs.  Sro,  Bomn,  18a.  6d. 
Bensdiua,  J.  J.,  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie.   6  Umgoarb.  Grig.  Aufl.  1  Bd.  2  und  Ste 

liefg.  Sva    Leipzig.    7f. 
Baach,  D.  W.  H.,  Das  Geachlechttleben  dea  Weibea  in  phyaiolog.,  pathology  mid 

therapeut.,  Hinsicht.    Vol.  lY.    8to.    Leipzig,    li.  28. 6d. 
Geiger,  P.  L.,  Handbuch  der  Fharmacie.   1  Band.  (5  Anfl.  neu  bearb.  Ton  J. 

Liebig.)  8e  Liefg.    8Ta    HeitMberg,    Ss.  6d. 
Haeaer,  H.,  Lehrbuch  der  Geachichte  der  Mededn  und  der  Volkakrankhritea 

leLi^    8yo.    Jena,    4s.  6d. 
Himl/8,  K.,  Ausenheilkunde.  4  Farta.    4to.    SerUn.    208. 
Journal  fiir  prakt  Chemie,  herausg.  ron  O.  L.  Erdmann  und  B.F.  Marehand, 

Jahrg.  1843.    24  Heften.    8yo.    Leipzig,    2iL  2a. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  ASTRONOMY,  «tc 

Agaaaic,  L..  Etudea  critiquea  aur  les  MoUuaquea  foasUes.   Se  litniaon,  oont  laa 

Myea  de  Jura  et  de  la  Craic  Suiaaes.    4ta    SdoA,    2il  2a. 
Aichir  der  Naturgeachichte  begr.  tou  A  F.  A  Wiegoiann  bexaugeg.  ▼.  W.  F. 

Erichson.  1843.  6  Heften.   BerUn,    32a.  6d. 
Beitrage,  neuere,  zur  Schmetterlingaknnde,  herauageg.  von  C.  F.  Tteyet.  Heft 

66, 67.    4to.    Augsburg,    Eadn  58. 
Buek,  H.  W.,  Genera,  apeciea  et  aynonyma  CandoUeana,  alphabetioo  ordine  dia- 

poaita.  seu  Index  generalis  et  spedflcalia  ad  Decandolle  prodromum.  Para  L 

8yo.    BerUn,    16b. 
Conchylien-Cabinet,  aystemaUachea,  you  Martini  und  Chemnitz,  herauageg.  tod 

H.C.  Eiiater.    38e  Lie%.    5to.    JVOmberg.    lOa. 
Dietrich,  D.,  Synopaia  plantarum.    Sect  IH.    Royal  8ya     Weimar,    liL  7b. 
Deutachlanda  kryptogam.  Gewachae  (Deutachlanda  Flora,  6r  Band). 

Fart  L  Farmkriuter.    26  coloured  platea.    Sra    Jena,    128.  6d. 
Harzer,  C.  A,  F.,  Naturgetr.  Abbildungen  der  Pilze.  68  Heft,  mit  5  colorirt 

Tafehi.    4to.    Dreei    7a. 
Herrich-Schaeffer,  G.  A.  W.,  Die  wancenartigen  Inaekten.  7r  Bd.  la  Heft    8to. 

NUmberg,    4a.  6d. 
Jahrbuch,  neuea,  fiir  Miueralogie,  Geognosie,  Geologic  und  Petrefkktenkunde,  he- 
rauageg. Ton  K.  C.  T.  Leonhard  und  H.  G.  Bronn.  Jahrg.  1843.  in  6  HcAbd. 

8to.    Stuttgart    1/.28. 6d. 
Jahrbuchfur  1843.  Herauageg.  Ton  H.C.  Schumacher.    8Ta    StuttgartL  10a. 
Koch,  C.  L.,  Die  Arachniden.  lOr  Bd.     la  Heft    8ro.    Nibmberg,    4b.  6d. 
Meianer,  C.  F.,  Plantarum  vaacular.  Genera  eorumque  characterea  et  aiBnitates. 

Faac.  Xm.    FoL    Leipzig,    78. 
Kaumann,  J.  A.,  Naturgeachichte  der  Vogel  Deutachlanda,  neu  herauageg.  r.  J. 

F.  Naumann.    YoL  XH.    Part  L    8to.    Lewzig,    12a 
heboid,  P.  F.  de.  Fauna  Japonica,  PiBcea,  elab.  C.  J.  Temminck  et  H.  SchkgeL 

DecaaL    4to.    Lugd,    36a. 
Walpers,  G.  G ,  Bepertorium  botanicea  ayatematicae.  Tom.  L   Faac  5.  Sto.  6c 
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HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  GEOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  te. 

Ball,  C.  J.,  Jerusalem  wie  es  war  and  wie  es  irt,  oder  faiiie  Geiohichte  vnd  sein 

jetsiger  Ztistand.    8to.    Elberf,    li.  6d. 
Bloch,  W.  D.,  Das  wahre  Gebortsjahr  Christi,  oder  wir  lollteii  186fl  ansUtt  1843 

achreiben.    8yo.    Berlin,    38. 
Hottinger,  J.  J.,  Huldr.  Zwingli  iind  sme  Zeit.    l2mo.    Zurich.    98. 
Raumer,  K.  yon,  Beitrage  zur  Ublischen  Qeographie.    Sro.    Le^zig,    2a.  6d. 
Scherer,  H.,  Oesterreich  im  Sommer  1812.    Svo.     Ubn,    3b. 


CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY  AND  LITERATURE,  ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES,  MYTHOLOGY. 

Aristotelia  Opera  omnia  quae  extant,  ed.  0.  H.  Weise.  Faac  VL  et  YIL  4to.  Lipt. 

9a. 
AriatoteliB  Bhetorioa  et  Poetica  ex  reoeni.  I.  Bekkeri  Iterum  seonnm  aditae.  8to. 

Berlin,    Ss.  6d. 
Chroniken,Stralronder,  heraU8geg.Toa£.H.  Zober.    2rTheiL  Die  Stralsunder 

Memorialbucher  Joacbim  lindemanna  und  Gerbard  Hannemanna  (1581 — 

1611).    Syo.     Strdla,    58. 
Codini,  G^eorgii,  exoerpta  de  antiquitatibua  Conatantinopolitania,  ex  recogu.  Im. 

Bekkeri.  8yo.  Bcnnae.  78.  (forming  a  volume  of  tbe  Byiantine  HiBtorians.) 
Escher,  J.  H.  A.,  Dissertatio  inaug.  de  teatinm  ratione  quae  Bomae  Cioeronia 

aetate  obtinueriot    Sva    Zurich,    3s.  6d. 
Graffs  altbocbdeutscber  Spracbschata.    Lief.  XXVI.    4to.    Berlin,    6s. 
Hahn,  K.  A.,  Uebungen  sur   Mittelbochdeutscben  Grammatik.    Mit  Bemer- 

kungen  imd  einen  Glossarium.    8to.    Frankfort,  58. 
Horatius  Flaccus,  reoensuit  atque  interpretatus  est  J.  C.  OreUins."  Edit  11. 

emend,  et  aucta.    VoL  I.    Sva    Tur,    13s.  6d. 
Jahrbiicher  fiir  Slawische  Literatur,  Kunst  und  Wissenscbaft,  Herausgeg.  yon  J. 

P.  Jordan.  Ir  Jahrg.  (1843)in6Heften.    8to.    LeipMig,    21s. 
I^aonicus  Chalcooondylas,  ed  Im.  Bekkerus.    8Ya    Bmmae,.    148.  6d.  (Forming 

a  volume  of  the  Byzantine  Historians.) 
livii,  T.,  Berum  Bomanorum  ab  Urbe  oonditelibri,  ed.  B.  F.  S.  Alscbefiiki.  Vol.  IL 

8vo.     BerHn,,    168. 
Museum,  Bheiniscbes,  fiir  Philologie.  Herausgeg.  von  F.  G.  Welcker,  und  F. 

BitschL  neueFolge.  II  Jahrg.  Heft  3.    48.  6d. 
Orient,  der,  Berichte,  Studien  und  Kritiken  fiir  Jiidische  Geschichte  und  literatur. 

Herausgeg.  v.  J.  Fiirst.  Jahrg.     1843.    4to.    Lekxig,     \L  58. 
Paasow's,  F.,  Vermiscbte  Schnften.  Herausgeg.  von  W.  A.  Passow.  8vo.  Leipzig, 

10s. 
BeiflE;  C.  P.,  Nouvean  Dictionnaire  de  Poche  des  langues  Busse,  Fran9aise,  Alle- 

mande  et  Angliuse.    2te  Partie.    8va    Carkr,    13s.  6d. 
Schrader,  A.,  Germanische  Mythologie.    Mit  einer  kurzen  Abbandl.  iiber  d. 

sonst  deutschen  Alterthiimer.    8va    Berlin,    78. 
Thesaurus  graecae  linguae*  ab  H.  Stephani  const  ed.  C.  H.  B.  Hase.  G.  et  L. 

Dindorf.    Vol  VL  Fasc  2.    Folio.    Paris,    14s» 
Yierteljahreschrift,  von  und  fiir  Ungam.  1843.  Heft  L    8vo.    Lei^ig.    58. 
Yolksbiicher,  Deutsche,  nach  den  altesten  Ausgaben  hergestellt  Yon  K.  Sim- 
rock.    5teHeft.    Die  ScbildbUrger.    8vo.    BreJau.    Is.  6d. 
Yolkslieder  derWenden,  in  der  Ober-und  Nieder-Lausitz.  Herausgeg.  von  L. 

Haupt  .und  J.  £.  Schmaler.  Heft  5.    4to.    Grimma,  58.  6d.    YoL  L  com- 
plete.   21s. 
Wolff,  G.  de  Sophodis  scholiorum  Laurentianorum  variis  lectionibus.    8vo. 

Le^zig,    7s. 
Xenopbons  Ejropaedie.  Mit  erklar.  Anmerk.  und  Wortregister.  Herausgeg 

von  K.  Jacobitz.    8vo.    Idipzig,    6s. 
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XenophoDB  Anabmin  mit  erklSrend.    Aninerlningen  yon  G.  Grafll    8Ta  Letpr. 

51. 
Zdtschrift  fur  die  Eimde  des  Morgenlandea,  heraiugeg.  Toa  CLanen.  YdL  IT. 

Part  n.    8tol    jBoiui.    8b.  6d. 
Zeitflchiift  fur  die  AlterthimurwiueDschaft,  henuuseg.  von  T.  Bergk.  mid  J. 

Caeaar.  Ir  Jahrg.  1843.  in  12  Heften.    4to.    Marb.    dls.  6d. 

BELLES  LETTRES. 

Blnmenhagen'sy  W.,  SSmmtL  Schriften.  2  yerb.  AufL  in  16  Bdn.    Ir  Bd.    8Ta 

Siuttaard,    Ss.  6d. 
Benkmale  der  Baukunst  dee  Ifittelalten  in  Sachien,  bearb.  nnd  heraoBgeg.  roa 

L.  Puttrich  nnter  Mitwirk.  von  6.  M.  Geyser.    2te  AbtheiL    lie  und  12te 

laefg.    4to.    Leipzig,    eacb  78. 6d.    India  16b. 
Engelhard,  D.,  Abbildiing  des  Dogenpalastes  zn  Venedig.    One  sheet.    Imp.  foL 

with  Description  in  4to.    Berlin,    6b.  6d. 
Fink,  G.  W.,  MusikaliBcher  Hamischatz  derDeutschen,  Sammlnngron  1000  lie- 

dem  mit  Singweisen  und  Clayierbegleitung.    le  liefg.  4ta  Leipzig.  28. 
Forster's,  K.,  Gedichte.  Heraiugeg.  Ton  L.  Tieck.    2  yoli.    12ma  Leipzig.  15s. 
Hanke,  Henr.,  geb.  Amdt,  sammtL  Schriften  39— 41r.  Bd.  (Das  Herrenhaos. — 

Das  JagdschloBs  Diana. — Die  Ruine.)    Sra    Hannover.    5s. 
Jung's,  J.  H.,  gen.  Stillmg,  Werke.    YoL  8—12.    12mo.    StuUgard.    IL  2s.  6d. 
Kopp,  £.,  Beitrag  zur  DarstelL  eines  neuen  einfachen  Baustyls.  9r  Heft  Entwuife 

zu  Kirchen  im  Spitzbog.  Baustyle.    FoL    StuUgard.    Is. 
Nagler,  G.  K.,  neues  allgemeines  Kilnstler  Lexicon.  voL  UL  ,(Poj—Km).   8Ta 

MOncken.     10s.  6d. 
Prussia.    Sammlung  dreistimm.  Lieder  raterland.  und  verm.  Inhalts.  Herausgesr- 

Ton  J.  Miiller.    Part  I.  and  XL    4to.    Ber/t?i.    each  2s. 
Riickert,  F.,   Saul  und  David,  ein  Drama   der  heiligen  Geschichte.    12ma 

Eriangen.    7s. 
Schadows,  W.,  Ueber  den  Einflussdes  Christenthums  auf  die  bildendeKunst  8to. 

DOseebL    Is. 
Schrodter,  A,  Badirungen.  Ite  Liefg.    DOteeld.    15s. 
Steinhauser,  W.,  Verziehemngen  fur  Architectur,  Zimmerdecoration  und  Efe- 

ganz.    2e  Liefg.    4to.    BerKn.    5s. 
Strack,  J.  H.,  das  altgriechische  Tfaeatergebaude  nach  simmtlichen  bekannteo 

Ueberresten;  dargestellt  auf  9  Tafebi.  Imp.  FoL  PMedam.    18s. 
TierteUahreschrift,  Deutsche,  1843.    Heft  1.    8tol  Siuttgard.    Ss.  6d. 
WaUiaUa,  gemalt  ron  H.  Schonfeld,  in  buntem  Farbendruck,  2  BUitter.  Gr.  FoL 

mit  Text    4to    Begenab.    15s. 
Zahn,  W.,  Die  Schonsten  Omamente  und  merkwiirdigsten  Gemiflde  aus  P(»npeii» 

Herculaneum  und  Stabiae.    2  Folge.  6  Heft.  Imp.  FoL  BerUn.    30t. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Janus,  Blicke  in  Vergangenheit,  Gegenwart  und  Zukonft  Henrasgeg.  Ton  C.  r* 
Benauld.    L  Jahrg.  1843.  in  52  Nos.  4to.    Bagreu^    13s.  6d. 

Latomia,  Freimaurerische  Yierteljahreschrift,  H.  Jahrg.  1843.  6to.  Leipzig.  278. 

Magikon,  Archir.  f.  Beobacht.  aus  d.  Gebiete  der  Geisterkunde.  Herausgeg.  too 
J.  Eemer.    YoL  H.  Part  lY.    8to.    Stuttgard.    2s.  6d. 

MaschiDen— Encydopadie.  Herausgeg.  Ton  Hiilsse,  Atlas,  lOe  Uidg.  FoL  Leipzig. 
7s.  6d. 

Ptechtl,  J.  J.  Ton,  Technologiscfae  Encydopiidie.  YoLXn.  8to.  ShMgard.  15s. 
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Albertini  (C.  da  Verona),  Le  Rime  del 
Petraxx»  con  note  letterali  e  critiche 
del  Castclvetro,  Tassoni,  Muratori, 
Alficri,  Ginguene.  2  torn.  Firenze, 
1842,  396. 

Americams  (Les)  en  Europe,  et  les  Eu- 
ropeens  auz  Etats-Unis,  bj  Phila- 
rdte  Chasles:  Paris,  1843,  250. 

American  Newspaper  Press. — ^Answer 
to  the  article  on  American  Newi- 
paper  Literature  in  No.  59  of  the 
•Foreign  Quarterly  Review.' — ^New 
York  Morning  Courier  and  En- 
quirer. New  York  Herald;  Octo- 
ber to  February  1842-3 — ^Les  Am6- 
ricains  en  Europe,  et  les  Europeens 
aux  Etats-Unis  (Americans  in  Eu- 
rope, and  Europeans  in  the  United 
States.  Par  Philart^te  Chasles: 
*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.*  Feb- 
ruary 1843).  Les  Etats-Unis:  Sou- 
venir d'un  Voyageur.  Par  M. 
Isidore  Lowenstem,  Paris  et  Leip- 
sic,  1842.  North  American  Re- 
view for  January,  1843.  Boston 
U.  S.  250— remarks  of  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review*  and  '  Times'  on  Ame- 
rican Newspapers,  250,  251 — charge 
of  exaggeration  against  the  *  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,'  252 — defence  of 
the  American  press  in  the  'West- 
minster Review,'  252,  256 — ^letter 
of  a  New  York  Merchant,  256— 
answer  of  the  *  Morning  Courier  and 
Enquirer,' 256 — 262 — the  *  New  York 
Herald*  and  the  President,  262, — 
264,  266 — ^answer  of  the  *  New 
York  Herald,*  and  extracts  from 
that  journal,  267— 274— abuse  of 
the  President,  275— 277— history 
of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  277,  278— 
Mr.  Dickens,  278,  279— forgery  of  a 
VOL.  XXXI. 


letter  attributed  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  (see 
Note)  278,  279  —  French  works  on 
America,  279, 280— the  *  North  Ame- 
rican Review,*  280. 

Analyse  historique  et  critimte  dela  Vie 
et  des  Travaux  de  Sir  William  Her- 
sckel  (Historical  and  Critical  Ana- 
lysis of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Sir 
William  Herschel),  par  M.  Arago. 
Paris:  in  the  *  Annuaire  du  Bureau 
des  Longitudes'  of  1842,438— sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Herschel, — his  arrival 
in  England,  &c.,  438 — 142— his  scien- 
tific labours,  442 — 453 — Sir  John 
Herschel,  453. 

Ancelot  (Madame),  Les  Deux  Imp^- 
ratrices;  on,  Une  Petite  Guerre. 
Comedie,  140,  158. 

AntiquiUs  de  la  Breiagne  f  Antiquities 
of  Brittany),  par  M.  le  Chevalier  de 
Fremenville,  ancien  Capitaine  des 
Fregates  du  Roi,  &c  &c,  Brest, 
1837. 847. 

Arago.     [See  above,  Analyse  historique^ 

Aristocratic  (De  1'),  Anglaise,  de  la  De- 
mocratic Am^ricain  et  de  la  Libcr- 
alitc  des  Institutions  Frangaises, 
par  Charles  Farcy.  Second  edition. 
Paris,  1843,  288. 

Amdt  (Ernst  Moritz),  Erinnerungen 
aus  dem  aussem  Leben,  von.  3te 
Auflage,  169. 

B. 
Balzac^  Monographic  de  la  Prcssc  Pa- 

risienne,  182. 

,  Vautrin,  Dramc,  140,  164. 

Barbier,  Rimes  Heroiques,  82. 
Bretons,    habits  and  superstitions  of 

the,  347. 
Burgraves  (Les).  Trilogie.  L'Aieul,  Ixj 

Mendicant,  Le  Cavcau  Peniu  (The 
2  8 
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Burgrayes  of  the  Rhine.  A  Trilogy. 
The  Great-Grandfather,  The  Beggar, 
The  Lost  Cave),  par  Victor  Hugo, 
Paris,  1843, 193— outline  of  the  plot 
of  the  drama,  194 — 196 — an  extract, 
rendered  into  English,  198. 


CalderoiCs  Schauspiele,  iihersetztTon  J. 
D.  Gries,  Berlin,  1840, 602. 

Calderon,  Teatro  Escogido  de,  Madrid, 
1839,  502. 

Campbell  (Thomas),  Life  of  Petrarch, 
396. 

Capefigue,  L'Europe  pendant  la  Revo- 
lution Fran^aise,  540. 

Chaine  (Une),  Com6die  par  Eugdne 
Scrihe,  Paris,  1842, 140, 164. 

Chasles  (Philar5te),  Les  AmoricainB  en 
Europe,  et  les  Europeens  en  les  Etats 
Unis,  250. 

Chateau  (Le),  des  Pyrenees,  par  Fre- 
deric Souli^,  Paris,  1843,  284. 

Chefs-d'CEuvres  du  Theatre  Espaanol, 
Lope  de  Vega  et  Calderon,  Traduc- 
tion nouvelle,  avec  une  Litroduction 
et  des  Notes  (Masterpieces  of  the 
Spanish  Theatre,  a  French  Transla- 
tion), par  M.  Damas-Hinard,  Paris, 
1841-2,  502 — ^fertile  invention  of  the 
old  Spanish  Dramatists,  502 — 504— 
characteristics  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
504 — 515— Cervantes  and  Lope  de 
Vega,  515—519 — estimate  of  the 
genius  of  Lope  de  Vega,  519 — 524 — 
Don  Quixote,  524,  525— critical  no- 
tice of  Calderon,  525 — 528 — descrip- 
tions of,  and  quotations  from,  two  of 
Calderon*s  plays,  529 — 537— French 
and  Gkrman  translations  of  Spanish 
dramas,  538,  539 — Senor  Ochoa*8 
*  Tesoro  de  Teatro  Espanol,  539. 

Clouds  (The)  of  Aristophanes,  with 
notes,  by  C.  C.  Felton,  M.  A.  Eliot 
professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Massachusets, 
U.S.  1841,471. 

Correspondence  (Foreign),  289 — ^France, 
289— Germany,  290. 

Courson  (Aur^lisua  de)  Essai  sur  THis- 
toire,  la  langue  et  les  Institutions  de  la 
Bretagne  Armoricaine,  347. 

Custine  f  Le  Marquis  de),  La  Russie 
en   1839,  4  vols.,  427. 

D. 

Damas-Hinard^  Chefs-d'CEuvres  du 
Theatre  Espagnol;  Lope  de  Vega  et 
Calderon.  Traduction  nouvelle  avec 
une  Introduction  et  des  Notes,  502. 

Deniiers  Bretons  (Les),  par  Emile  Sou- 
vestre,  4  tomes,  Paris,  1836,  347. 


Deux  Imphatrices  (Les);  on,  nne  Petite 
Guerre.  Com^^  par  Madame  An- 
celot,  Paris,  1842, 140,  158. 

Discours  de  M.  de  I^amartine,  pro- 
noncee  h  la  Chambre  de  Deputies,  re- 
vue par  lui-meme,  Paris,  1843, 118 — 
Lamartine*s  change  of  party,  1 1 8 — 1 24 
— M.  Guizot,  124— 126 — ^Lamartine's 
Tragedy,  *  Les  Esclaves/  126—129. 

Dobson  (Wm.),  FeUow  of  Trinity  0>1- 
lege,  Cambridge,  Schleicrmacher's 
Introductions  to  the  ^DiiJogues*  of 
Plato,  translated  from  the  Qerman 
by,  471. 

Dumas  (Adolphe),  Mademoiselle  de 
Lavalli^re,  Drame,  594. 

Dumas  (Alexandre),  Halifax,  Com6die, 
140, 152. 

E. 

English  History  on  the  French  stage  t — 
Lc  Vcrrc  d*£au;  on,  les  Efiets  et  les 
Causes  (The  Glass  of  Water;  or. 
Effects  and  Causes),  Le  Fils  de 
Cromwell  (The  Son  of  Cromwell), 
Comedies  par  Eugene  Scribe,  Paris, 
1842 — Gactan,  il  Mammone,  Drame 
par  Frederic  Souli6,  Paris,  1842 
— Halifax,  Com^e,  par  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Paris,  1842— La  Main 
Droite  et  la  Main  Gauche  (The 
Right  Hand  and  the  Left),  Drame 
par  L^n  Gozlan,  Paris,  1843— Les 
Deux  Impcratrices;  ou,  une  Petite 
Guerre  (The  Two  Empresses  ;  or,  a 
Little  War),  Com^die  par  Madame 
Ancelot,  Paris,  1842 — Robert  Ma- 
caire;  role  cr^^  par  F.  Lemaitre — 
Vautrin,  Drame  par  M.  de  Balzac, 
Paris,  1841— Une  Chaine  (A  Chain) 
Comedie  par  Eugene  Scribe.  Paris, 
1842,  140 — M.  Scribe,  as  a  Dramatic 
Historian,  140,  141,  &c.— plot  of  the 
'Verred'Eau' described,  141—149— 
•Le  Fils  de  Cromwell,'  149— Gaetan, 
150— 152— Halifax,  152— 156— *  La 
Main  Droite  et  la  Main  Gauche,* 
156 — 158—*  Les  Deux  Impcratrices,* 
158 — 161  —  Lemaitre  and  Robert 
Macaire,  163,  164 — Une  Chaine,  164 
—167. 

Erinnerungen  aus  dem  ausaem  Leben^ 
von  Ernst  Moritz  Amdt  (Reminis- 
cences from  the  Life  of  Ernest  Mau- 
rice Amdt),  3tc  Auflage,  Leipzig, 
1842,  169— notice  of  Amdt,  170,  171 
— extracts  from  his  work,  171 — 181. 

Esprit  de  VEconomie  Politique,  par  Ivan 
Golowine,  auteur  Russe,  Paris,  1843, 
427 

Essai  sur  les  Antiquity  du  D^partememt 
du  Morbihan  (Essay  on  the  Antiqui- 
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ties  of  the  department  of  Morbihanl 
par  J.  Mah^,  Chanoine  de  la  Cathe- 
dmle  deVannes,  &c.  Vaimes,  1825, 
347. 
JEssai  BUT  fHistom,  la  Langue,  et  ks  In- 
stitutions de  la  Brttagne  ArmoHcaine, 
(Kbbsj on  the  History,  Language,  and 
Inatitutions  of  Armorican  Brittany). 
Far  Anrelien  de  Ck>iirson.    Nantes. 

1841,  347— Brittany  and  the  Bretons 
described,  347 — 375. 

Etats-UniSt  Souvenirs  d'un  Vrnt^/eur, 
par  M.  Isidore  Lowenstem.  Paris  et 
Leipzic,  1842,  250. 

Europe  (  U)  pendant  la  Bivolution  Fran- 
caise,  par  M.  Capefigue  (Europe  dur- 
ing Uie  Erench  Involution),  1842, 
540. 

F. 

FaMes,  par  M.  Yiennet,  Tun  des  Qua- 
rante  de  rAcacUmie  Fran^aise  (Fa- 
bles by  M.  Yiennet,  one  of  the  Forty 
of  the   French  Academy).     Paris, 

1842,  82. 

Farey  (Charles),  de  TAristocratie  An- 
gliuse,  de  la  Democratic  Americaine, 
et  de  la  Liberaiite  des  Institutions 
Fran^aises,  288. 

FeUon  (C.  C),  M.A.,  (Eliot,  Professor 
of  (}reek  in  Harvard  University). 
The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  with 
Notes.  Cambridge,  Massachusets, 
U.  S.  471. 

Foreign  Correspondence^  289— France, 
289 — Germany,  290. 

Francia  (Dr.)  and  Paraguay,  account 
of,  544. 

FreiiigraA  (Ferdinand),  Karl  Lnmer- 
mann.  Blatter  der  Erinnerung  an 
ihm,  1. 

Fremenville  (M,  le  Chevalier  de),  Anti- 
quit^s  de  la  Bretagne,  347. 

French  Poetry  and  Translation,  82. 

French  Stage^  English  History  and  Cha- 
racter on  the,  140. 

Funeral  Discourse  delivered  on  occasion 
of  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  his  late 
excellency  the  Perpetual  Dictator  of  the 
republic  of  Paraguay ^  the  citizen,  Dr, 
Josi  Gasgar  Francia,  by  citizen  the 
Bev.  Manuel  Antonio  Perez,  of  the 
Church  of  Incarnation,  on  the  20th 
of  September,  1840,  544 — ^Iturbide, 
544— Bolivar,  544—546 — San  Mar- 
tin, 546—548—  O'Higgins,  548—550 
—history  of  Dr.  Francia,  551—589. 

G. 
Gaelan,  II  Mamnume,  Drame  par  Fre- 
deric Soulie.  Paris,  1842— J  40,  150. 


Gautier  (Th^hile),  7Va  hs  Monies, 
Paris,  1843—465. 

Georg  Herwegh — Gredichte  ernes  Leben- 
digen,  mit  einer  Dedikation  an  den 
Yerstorbenen  (Poems  of  a  Living 
Man,  with  a  Dedication  to  the  D^ul), 
2te  Auflage,  Zurich  und  Winterthur, 
1841-2,  58— Herwegh's  Biography, 
58 — 60 — his  political  and  rSigious 
opinions,  60 — 63— criticism  on  his 
poetry,  63 — 72 — ^translations  from 
his  poems,  64 — 71. 

Gemuin  Tales  and  Leaends,  590. 

Geschichte  des  Achtzennten  Jahrhunderts 
und  des  Neunzehnten  bis  zum  Sturz 
des  franzdsischen  Kaiserretchs,  mit 
besonderer  Eucksicht  auf  geistliche 
Bildung.  Yon  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Ge- 
heimenrath  und  Professor  der  Ges- 
chichte zu  Heidelberg  (History  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  and  of  the  Nine- 
teenth, to  the  fall  of  the  French 
Empire,  with  especial  regard  to  in- 
tellectual Cultivation),  Heidelberg, 
1836—1843,  24— character  of  the 
work,  and  of  Schlosser  as  an  histo- 
rian, 24 — 28,  53 — 57— examples  of 
incoherency  in  political  disputes,  28, 
29— England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, 29,  30— strength  of  Prussia, 
30 — strength  of  Russia,  SO,  31-* 
France  during  the  Regency  of  the 
Duke  d*Orleans,  33 — 37 — (Courts  of 
Germany,  37 — ^Augustus  n.  of  Sax- 
ony and  Poland,  37,  38— William  L 
of  Prussia,  38 — George  I.,  39 — Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  39,  40— the  French 
Government  under  Cardinal  Fleury, 
40,  41 — European  Wars  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  Charles  YL,  40-^9— 
George  II.,  43— Duke  of  Bedford, 
43,  49— Frederick  the  Great,  51,  52 
—Pitt  48  — George  IIL  and  the 
peace  of  1763,  48— Lord  Bute,  48,  49 
— Joseph  n.,  62,  53 — Lawyers  in 
Grermany,  53. 

Geschichte  der  Philosophie  (History  of 
Philosophy  by  Ritter),  Hamburg, 
1838,  41,  471 — Socrates  portrayed 
by  Xenophon  and  Plato,  472,  473 — 
Imprisonment  and  Death  of  Socrates, 
473— 482— Philosophy  of  PUto— his 
*  Dialogues,'  483—501. 

Girardin  (Madame  Emile  de),  Judith, 
Tragcdie,  594. 

Gdthe,  family  party  at  his  house,  de- 
scribed, 137,  138  —  anecdote  of 
Gothe,  174.     [SeeiVbte.] 

Gohwine  (Ivan),  Esprit  de  rEconomie 
Politique,  427. 
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Gozlan  (Leon),  La  Main  Droite  ct  la 

Main  Gauche,  140, 156. 
Gries  (J.  D.),  Calderon*0  Schauspiele, 

ilbersetzt  von,  502. 
Guhrauer  (Dr.  G.  E.),   Gottfried  Wil- 

helm  Freihern  von  Leibnitz,  287. 

H. 

Halifax^  Com^die,  par  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, Paris,  1842,  140,  152. 

Handbuch  der  aUgemeinen  StaaUkunde 
von  Eurapa,  Ton  Dr.  F.  W.  Schubert. 
Konigsberg,  1842,  597. 

Handbuch  dea  jn^tUchen  NatUmaUitera- 
tur  der  Deutcken,  von  Dr.  Heinrich 
Kurz  (Manual  of  the  Poetic  Na- 
tional Literature  of  tlie  (}ermans), 
Zurich,  1842,  287. 

Herschelj  Arago'i  Life  of,  438. 

Herweah's  Poems.  [Seie  Georg  Her- 
vegn.'] 

Hugo  (Victor).  Lea  Burgraves.  Trilogy. 
L'Aicul,  Le  Mendicant,  La  Caveau 
Perdu,  193. 

Hundert  Tage  aufReisen  in  den  Oester- 
reichischen  Staaten  (A  Hundred  Days' 
Journey  in  the  Austrian  States),  by 
J.  G.  Kohl.  Dresden  and  Leipzic, 
1842,  92— character  of  the  work,  92 
—Bohemia  described,  93,  &c.,— Tep- 
litz,  93—95,  Prague  95 — 104 — ^lan- 
guage and  literature  of  Bohemia^ 
104,  105— estates  of  the  Schwarzen- 
berg  family,  105 — 107  —  religious 
persecutions  in  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tiiry,  107,  108  —  the  Budweis  and 
Linz  railway,  108 — 1 10 — ^the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Linz,  110,  111 — convent 
of  St.  Florian,  111— 113  — Vienna 
described,  114—117. 


Immemumn  (Karl).  Blatter  der  Erin- 
ncrung  an  ihm  (Leaves  in  Memory 
on  Karl  Immermann),  edited  by  Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath,  1. 

Miinchhausen,  eine 

Gcdichte  in  Arabeskcn,  1. 

Merlin,  eine  Mythe,  1. 


J. 

Jacob  (J.),  Bibliophile,  (Euvres  de 
Fran9ois  Rabelais,  Nouvelle  Edition, 
par,  313. 

Jerome  Paturot  iL  la  recherche  d'une 
position  sociale  et  politique  (Jerome 
Paturot  in  search  of  a  social  and  po- 
litical position),  Paris,  1843,  598. 

Juditk,  Tragedic,  par  Madame  Emile 
de  Girardin,  Paris,  1843,  594. 


Ju;stus  Moeser's  Sunmtlicfae  Werke 
(Moeser's  0>llected  Works),  Berlin, 
1842, 188. 

K. 

Karl  Immermann^  Blatter  der  Erinner- 
img  an  ihm  (Leaves  in  Memory  on 
Karl  Immermann),  edited  by  Ferdi- 
nand FrciUgrath,  Stuttgard,  1842,  1 
— Immermann's  Life,  2 — ^his  *  Merlin,' 
2-^— his*  Miinchhausen*  described, 
4—23. 

Kofd{3.  G.).  Hundert  Tage  aofBeisen 
in  den  Oesterreichischen  Staaten,  92. 

Keise  in  Ungam,  282. 

Kurz  (Dr.  Heinrich),  Handbuch  der 
poetischen  Nationalliteratur  des 
Deutchen,  287. 

L. 

Lamartine^  Discours  prononce  i  la 
Chambre  des  Deputes,  revue  par  loi 
meme,  Paris,  1843, 118. 

Lang,  Memoiren  des  Karl  Heinrich 
Ritters  von,  73. 

LavaUitre  (Mademoiselle  de),  Drame, 
par  Adolphe  Dumas,  Paris,  1843, 
594. 

Leibnitz  (G.  W.  Freihern  von) :  eine 
Biographic,  von  Dr.  G.  E.  Guhrauer 
(Biography  of  Leibnitz,  by  Dr.  Guh- 
rauer), Breslau,  287. 

List  of  the  principal  New  Works  pub- 
lished on  the  Continent,  305S\2i  613 
—616. 

Literary  Notices  (Miscellaneous),  293— 
304;  600—612. 

Lope  de  Vega,  Teatro  Escogido  de, 
502. 

Ldwenstem  (Isidore),  Les  Etats-Unis  : 
Souvenirs  d*un  Voyageur,  250. 

Lucrece,  Tragedie,  par  M.  Ponsaid, 
Paris,  1843,  594. 

M. 
Mahi  (J.),  Essai  sur  les  Antiquites  da 

Departement  de  Morbihan,  347. 
Main  Droite  (La)  et  la  Main  Gauche. 

Drame,  par   Leon    Gozhm,    Paris, 

1843,  140,  156. 
Maison  de   Campagne  a    Vendre^   par 

Frederic  Soulie.  Paris,  1843,  284. 
Memoiren  des  Karl  Heinrich  Bitters  von 

Lan^  (Lang's  Memoirs),  Brunswick, 

1843,  73. 
Meneval  (M  le  Baron),  NapoUon   et 

Marie  Louise,  454. 
M^rimee  (Prosper),  Notes  d'un  voyage 

dans  rOuest  de  la  France,  347. 
Merlin,  eine  Mytke  (Merlin,  a  Mythus), 

von    Karl  Immermann,  Dosseldorf^ 

1832,  1. 
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Miac^cmeotu  LtteraryNoOces,  29a--^04 ; 
600—612. 

Moeser's  CoOected  Works,  188. 

MoHographie  de  la  Prene  Parineime 
(MoDOgni'ph  of  the  Parisian  Press), 
par  M.  de  Balzac,  Paris,  1843,  182. 

MvncfthauaeH^  eine  GedkhU  in  ArcAeakm 
(MuDchhaaseD,  a  History  in  Ara- 
besque), Ton  Karl  Immermann, 
Dusseldorf,  1841,  1. 

Mysteresde  Pom  (Les)  (The  Mysteries 
of  Paris),  par  Eugi^ne  Sue,  6  vols. 
Paris,  1843,231 — ^royal  characters  in 
Novels  and  Dramas,  231,  232— ro- 
mance writing  paid  by  the  line,  232, 
233 — summary  of  each  chapter  of 
the  *  Myst^res  de  Paris,'  234—239— 
extract,  242—249. 

N. 

Nachadassene  Shrifttn  B.  G.  Niebuhr's 
nicht  phUologischen  Inhakt  (Posthu- 
mous Works  of  B .  G .  Niebuhr,  other 
than  Philological),  Hamburg,  1842, 
376— sketch  of  his  life,  376-^84— 
characteristics  of  Niebuhr,  384 — 387 
— ^his  historical  researches  in  Hol- 
land, 387 — 394— his  political  essays, 
394,  395. 

Napoleon  et  Marie  Louige — Souyenirs 
mstoriques  de  M.  le  Balon  Meneval, 
anden  Secretaire  du  Portefeuille  dc 
Napoleon,  &c.  (Historical  Recollec- 
tions of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louisa), 
2  vols.  Paris,  1843,  454— Sir  W. 
Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  454— M. 
Men^val's  Work,  454— 456— inci- 
dents in  the  private  life  of  Napoleon 
and  Maria  Louisa,  456, 464. 

New  Worka  puUiahed  on  At  ConHnmt, 
(Listof)»S05— 312;  613—616. 

Niebuhr  (B.  G.),  Nachgelassene  Shrif- 
ten  (Me  above). 

Notes  <fim  Vo^fage  dans  VOuett  de  la 
France  (A  journey  in  the  West  of 
France),  par  Pto^)er  M6rim^  In- 
specteur-gen^ral  des  Monumens 
Historiques  de  France,  Paris,  1836, 
347. 

O. 

Oehoa  (Don  Eugenio  de),  Tesoro  del 
Teatro  EspaSol,  desde  su  origen 
hasta  nuestras  ^as,  502. 

(Euorea  de  Franfoie  Rabelais,  Nou- 
yelle  ^tion,  par  J.  Jacob,  Biblio- 
phile (Works  of  Rabelais,  edited 
by  the  Bibliophile  Jacob),  Paris, 
1840, 313 — ^study  of  the  ancient  das- 
sic  authors  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 316 — Rabelais'  views  on  educa- 
tion, 317— 319— sketch  of  his  life, 
VOL.  XXXI. 


321-^28; 

Gargantua  and   Panti 
336;  338-^346. 

P. 

Petrarch's  Life  and  Works,  396. 

Plato's  Unterredungen  ueber  die  Ge- 
setze  (Plato's  ^Lawsy'translatedfrom 
the  Greek  by  Schulthek,  with  the 
Notes  of  Salomon  Yogelin,  Zurich 
Professor)  2  vols.  Zurich,  1842-3, 471. 

Pkttonis  Parmenides,  cum  quatuor  libris 
prolegomenorum  et  commentario  per- 
petuo,  Accedunt  Procli  in  Parmeni- 
dem  commentarii  nunc  emendatus  ediiL 
Cura  Godfr.  Stallbaumi  (The  *Par- 
menides'  of  Plato,  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Proclus.  Edited  by  G.  StaU- 
baum),  Lipsiie,  1839,  41,  471. 

Plauti  (M.  Accii)  Comosdia)  quie  super- 
sunt,  ad  metiorum  codicum  fldem 
reoensuit,  versus  ordinavit,  diffidliora 
interpretatus  est  Carolus  Herm. 
Weise  (The  Comedies  of  Marcus  Ac- 
dusPlautus,  edited  by  C.  K  Weise), 
Quedlinburgi  et  Lipsise,  1838, 199 — 
neglect  of  the  works  of  Plautus,  200, 
201 — ancient  and  modem  comedy, 

201,  202 — comedies  of  Plautus,  201, 

202,  &C. — ^their  dramatis  persona  enu- 
merated and  described,  202  to  212 — 
subject  of  each  play  in  alphabetical 
order,  briefly  narrated,  212  to  230— 
opinion  on  Plautus,  230. 

Poesies  ConmlHes  de  Robert  Sums, 
traduites  de  VEcosaais  (Complete 
Works  of  Robert  Bums,  trans- 
lated from  the  SootchX  par  M.Leon 
de  Wailley :  avec  une  introduction  du 
m^me,  Paris,  1843,82— M.Wailley's 
execution  of  the  work,  82,  83 — ^Bar- 
bier's  poems,  84 — translation  of  Bar- 
bier's  '  Idole,'  85,  and  of  his  Sonnets 
on  Lord  Falkland  and  Madame  Ro- 
land, 89 — M  Viennet's  account  of 
himself;  89— Yiennets'  'Fables,'  91 
-fable  of  the  *Emandpated  Scho- 
lars' translated,  91. 

Politics  and  Verses  of  Lamartine,  118. 

Ponsard,  Lucr^  lYag^die,  594. 

R 

Rabdais,  his  Life  and  Works,  313. 

Reise  in  Hunaam  (A  Joumev  through 
HungaryXbyG-  J-  Kohl,  Dresden 
and  Ldpzic,  1842,  282. 

Reviews  (Short),  of  Recent  Publica- 
tions, 282—288;  590—599. 

Rimes  ^erot^ues  (Heroic  Rhymes),  par 
Auguste  Barbier,  Paris,  1843, 82. 

Rime  dd  Petrarca  (Le),  con  note  let- 
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terali  e  critiche  del  GMtdTetra,  Tu- 
80IU,  Muiatori,  Alfleri,  Gingueo^.  Da 
G.  Albertini  da  Verona,  2  torn, 
Firenze,  1842— Life  of  Petrarch,  by 
Thomas  Campbell,  London,  1841,396 
— ^remarkB  on  Mr.  Campbell's  work, 
396 — ^English  orthography  of  foreign 
names,  396, 397— life  of  Petrarch,  398 
—419 — Memmi,  the  painter,  his  por- 
trait of  Lanra,  403 — ^Boccaccio,  411, 
414,  418— Petrarch's  Latin  Works. 
419,  420— criticism  on  his  Italian 
poetry,  420—426. 

jRitter,  Geschichte  der  Fhilosophie,  47 1. 

Robert  Macaire,  role  cr6e  par  Frederic 
Lemaitre — Vautrin,  Drtune  par  M. 
Balzac,  Paris,  1841, 140, 163. 

Jiussie  en  1839  (la)  (Russia  in  1839), 
par  le  Marquis  de  Custiae,  4  yds., 
Paris,  1843 — ^Esprit  de  Teoonomie 
politique,  par  Ivan  Crolowine,  Auieur 
jRusse,  Paris,  1843,  427— character- 
istics of  M.  de  Custine,  427 — ^me- 
moirs of  his  fjEunily,  427—429 — ^his 
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